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PREFACE. 


Tub preparation of a Gazetteer of those Provinces very early 

received attention at the hands of the East 

Tho Gazetteer in 1803. _ „ 

India Company. In the year 1803, the year 
of the siege of Aligarh and the battle of Dehli which gave the 
upper Dudb to the British, we find the Court of Directors writing 1 
to the “ Department for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces” 
regarding a work of the nature of a Gazetteer, in tho following 
words:—“ In order to enable the Company's llistoriagraphor to 
complete a general history of tho British affairs in tho East In¬ 
dies, and as wo moan that the plan of a work should compre¬ 
hend the history of India and such part of that of China as is 
connected with our trade, and also the progress of our trade in 
general, we direct that such of our servants as may be in situa¬ 
tions to promote this public work be instructed to transmit to you, 
for tho purpose of being forwarded to us, such information on tho 
chronology, geography, government, laws, political revolutions, 
the progressive stages of the arts, manufactures, and sciences, and 
of thefinc arts, and particularly on the former and present state of 
internal and foreign trade, as they may bo in stations to afford, or 
may from time to time bo able to collect.” Little, however, was 
done to carry out these instructions by tho District authorities, who 
found their hands fully occupied with their ordinary duties. In 
1828, tho East India Gazetteer, by Waitin’ Hamilton, was published 
in London ; this was followed by the Agra and Bengal Gazetteer in 
1841-42, and by Thornton’s laborious and accurate volumes in 1854. 
None of these compilations are of much practical use, for they all 
labour under tho disadvantage of an attempt at comprehensiveness, 
without having had materials to complete any single subject that 
one should ordinarily expect to find in the pages of a Gazetteer. 
Mere especially connected with the North-Western Provinces are 

* I'rtif . lSuard, SUth February, lb05, No, 17, from letter of tho Court of Director#, dated 
SitU June, 1803. 
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the notes on “ Thornton's Gazetteer/’ collected by Mr. G, Dale, C.S.* 
in 1864, which are still in manuscript, and 

The District Memoirs. ..... . ' , 

the series of district memoirs set on foot by 
Sir W. Moir whilst Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces. 

The idea of a series of district memoirs was first started by 
Mr. Thomason, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Agra. In 1844 
he sketched out an elaborate plan for their preparation, the re¬ 
sult of which was that we possess memoirs of Budaon, Aligarh, 
Cawnpur, and Fatihpur, all written previous to the mutiny. In 
1868 the Government of India called attention to the compilation 
of the Central Provinces’ Gazetteer, and desired that steps should 
be taken to initiate a similar work for the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. One consequence of this was that Mr. Thomason’s plan 
of a series of district memoirs was revived, and the instructions 
issued by him were again commended 1 to the attention of District 
Officers, with a view to carry out the entire/ 4 Scheme of an Histori¬ 
cal and Statistical Report for every District in these Provinces.” 
Mr. Thomason’s instructions give so completely the main features 
of the plan of the district memoir as distinguished from the. Gazet¬ 
teer that I quote them here, with the addition's made in 1868 

,, , 13 t0 e0lle ° t together a11 t1le statistical information which has been 

d “ nng L tbe Bettlement ’ to throw H into a convenient form, and publish it for 

—* practical. It should form m 
Inetory of each datrict, aud contain all that will enable the public officers of Gororn- 

“ ° f the diStriCt ana C0nauct its Ministration. 

3rd 2h fr ? T r ° lame f ° r each distri8fc 85 at P re8en t constituted. 
GeogihS “ C ° MiSt ° f ^ P8rtS ~ the ■«*»* Tabular, and the 

whole 8 80C0nnt of °» 

since, m lar as can be kaown * -when if * ^ • ° lU ac ^ ulsltl0n foo country 

cemrred is the Judicial, Magisterial or JReven . lts presenfc Iimita > what changes have 

M^trates, with dates of ° f *«?+ Cota - and 

Specia! Commission under Begulation I. 18 21. Maf P n 10 t UOt ~ n ° f Sp0Clal mcwmrea . «• 9; 
im, 1828. Oates on which changes of system took eff 8 * ^if ^ ol * 60tors > Commission under 

^ DDI * hs ’ teltaeel9 > «*umdis, mamiffm Thwo 

. **• Strata the account should proceed to deta'l ** area ’ 3Umma ’ popuU,ti<m of caoI ». 

m the order fa which they stand in the fab le. Pergnnnah by pergSnnab, arranged 
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The fiscal history of each porguunah should ho given—former assessments as con 
trasted with the present, A correct jumma wasilbakee, from the commencement of onr rule 
to the present time, would ho most curious, if it could ho given. This should bo according to 
the Fusloe year up to 18 40-41, and after that the commercial year. There should also he a 
note of all sums remitted as irrecoverable from first to last, with mention of the year for which 
and in which remitted. „ 

8tk. The tenures should he described and classed, as accurately as may he, and all 
peculiarities of the agricultural population shown, their tribe or caste, early history, present 
state, rank, and character. 

9th. The chief towns should be mentioned, their size, products, rise, former state, present 
state, probable prospects. 

iOth, Any remarkable suits or proceedings should be noticed, the dissolution of old farms 
or talookas, the fall of old influential families, or the rise of new ones, effects of the special 
commission, general effect of Revenue and Judicial system whenever observable, as transferring 
property from one class of men to another. 

li£A The fullest particulars should bo given regarding the last settlement,-—when com¬ 
menced, by whom conducted, when completed, and on what principle, how it has subsequently 
worked. Settlement reports should be printed entire in an appendix. 

IM Statistical information should he given regarding education, the number of schools 
and scholars, the subjects taught, and emoluments of teachers. 

ISM, Means of improvement, rivers capable of being turned to account for purposes of 
irrigation or navigation; markets which might ho opened by new roads ; tanks, reservoirs, bunds 
which might ho formed ; drainage whore required. 

14fA All the authorities on which the statements are based should bo carefully given ; 
whether books, official records, or personal observation. 

The compiler will have the reports of the former and present settlements, and such papers 
as the published narratives of events in 1857-58, census reports, papers regarding famines, tho 
volume of Selections from tho Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinces In J8i8 t 
published by the Foreign Department in 18<5fi, and such like. 

Tho effects of tho mutiny year and of subsequent proceedings upon property, and upon 
any tdasaes of tho community chiefly affected thereby Cor bettor or for worse, should be clearly 
brought out. All leading events materially touching the people, or the administration of any 
i)cp irfcmenfc, such as famines, floods, extensive hail-storms, epidemics, should bo traced. Curious* 
and important information might also bo obtained as to the course of prieos-eurrent from very 
early times to tho present. 

The loading effects of canal-irrigation should be noticed on tho habits and growth of tho 
population, on the spring level of the country and on the climate; similarly, changes in tho 
amount and direction of tho local or general trade, both export ami import, since tho introduction 
of railways ; tho growth of now towns and kusbas, the decline of old ones ; any symptoms of (ho 
change In population from agricultural occupations to urban life and trade, or mot.* twrttd ; growth 
or decrease of jungles, forest trees, &c\, and all such matters. The tabular portion should oontah* 
all necessary statistics of area, population, revenue, education, mortuary returns, and the like. 

Tho area table, besides tho ordinary entries of cultivated, fallow, and barren waste, will 
show details of irrigated and unirrigated land, the tatter being distinguished Into what is irrigated 
from wells, canals, and other sources. 

The population table should show, if possible, the returns of every previous census, with such 
particulars of caste and employment as may be available* The number of souls in towns con¬ 
taining above 5,000 should be stated. 

The revenue table should give the results by pergunnahs, with the rate of Incidence on tho 
total, tunlgoozaree, and cultivated areas, and tho assessment of former settlements should, as far 
as possible, bo given* 
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K&re&ne tom other sources than land assessment should also be noted. 

Tbe education table should contain a list of all colleges, schools, and village schools, with 
tKfl average attendance at the time being. 

The mortuary table win contain all details available tom the time the returns were first set 
eci foot. 

There should be a map for each tehseelee or pergunnah showing chief towns, markets, and 
jpoiiee post% and the outline of the revenue and civil subdivisions, the customs line, canals 
and rajbuhas, railways, and main roads .’ 1 

The only result of these instructions between 1868 and 1874 has 

been the publication of three District 
The present work nndertafcen. j^ emo j rs —the Bulandshahr District, by 

Knar Lachman. Singh ; Muthra, by Mr. F. S. Drowse, C.S.; and 
Dehra Dfin, by Mr. G. Williams, C.S. The first part of the Gh&zipur 
Memoir, by Mr. Wilton Oldham, C.S., has also been published. 
Up to 1871 nothing had been done, and early in that year the 
Lieutenant-Governor, dissatisfied with the progress that had been 
made, directed me to collect materials for a work which should 
form a connecting link between the elaborate District Memoir and 
the slight notices to be found in books like “ Thornton's Gazetteer.” 

I was referred to the Berars’ Gazetteer as affording a fair example 
of what was intended, and directed to give in the fewest words a 
description of each district, its products, and its people in such a 
way as not to trespass on the ground assigned to the District History 
that was still expected from every district. Details of every kind 
were to be avoided, results alone were to be indicated, and a limit 
was to be placed to the length of each district notice consistent 
with the position allotted to the Gazetteer in the general scheme. 
Acting on these instructions, in April, 1871,1 drew up and cir- 

Gspetteer Qnenss,-—' ^ cu ^ ate( ^ to District Officers a series of 
r -r queries 1 on the points concerning which 

information was considered necessary ; and again in March 1872 
-In consequence of instructions received from the Government of 
India, certain additional queries were also sent to the same officers. 

.Both of these are given below, the queries of 1872 being noted by 
brackets:— J 

PAST L—GEOGRAPHY OP THE DISTRICT. 

ft*, * ."** “ Bnglish and Ocular; its boundaries; am in square 
natural dmaous, aa into lowlands and uplands; ad ministrative divisions^ 

* ST “ 11 ^ “* butruotioDB toned 
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ancient and existing, as sirkara, ihahals, parganahs, &c.; its than as and munsifls, arranged from 
north-west to south-east; the configuration oi the district and its superficial appearance, whe¬ 
ther wooded or hare, increase or decrease of j angle, waste, and "usar.” 

2. Mountains, hills, their names, arrangement, and direction, height, form, and slope* ^ 
Plains may be divided into undulated and level, marshy and dry, cultivated and waste, sandy, 
loamy, or black soil. Give the jungles and ravines, their size and direction, with any plans 
that may have been proposed for the reclamation of waste. 

8. Rivers and canals, their origin, course, recipients, affluents, velocity, uses for naviga¬ 
tion or irrigation; largo towns or marts on each bank, from their entry into the district or tract. 
Remarks arc solicited on the formation of the beds, of rivers, the soil of the beds, rock, sand, 
clay, or vegetable mould; action by erosion or diluvionj alluviori; any remarkable ckurs or 
islands* and the rules observed in settling disputes between riparian proprietors. 

Nature of the banks—shelving, abrupt urgently sloping; any rapids, eddies, sinking of 
the river into a subterranean channel, shoals, rocks, ferries, fords in the rains, height of re¬ 
markable floods above ordinary level, inundation, a cause of fertility or not, whether sand or 
loam is deposited, quality of the water whore analysed, colour and temperature; how long and 
how far navigable for vessels of 100 maunds burthen and upwards* 

Canals.*-Give their length and how far used for irrigation, navigation, and as sources of 
water-powers. Has tho deterioration of the land from the efflorescence of “roh” followed their 
introduction into your district ? Local trade returns of canal navigation and irrigation would 
bo interesting. Tho history, when recorded, wiion opened, what projects are still Incomplete. 

Lakes, Jhils, —Thoir form, length, breadth, circumference, surface, depth, colour, 

temperature, affluents, outlet*, currents, remarkable phenomena, effect on health. 

Tho uses to which tho water of the district is put, if any, will bo entered under the heads 
of navigation, irrigation, and fisheries. 

[The rivers navigable during the rainy season by boats of tho smallest burden used for 
commerce, stating what that burden is. Also add to the same whether any lakes are naviga¬ 
ble at all seasons of tho year or not, and by boats of what size; and indicate the lines of drain¬ 
age, noting any succession of jhfls or marshes by which the surface-water finds its way 
through or out of the district.] * 

4 * Railway stations in or nearest to tho district and their distance from tho suddor or 
principal station; tho principal roads of commercial or military importance, thoir length, and 
direction, tables of distances from the principal station of all places having over 2,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, or which from any particular reason will find a place in the Provincial Gazetteer; relat¬ 
ive importance of the lines of communication j markets requiring new roads or which might 
bo improved by local public works. 

[Mention the principal linos of roads in tho district, with their total mileage and annual 
cost, distinguishing between those under tho Public Works and those under local management* 
Arc there any other means of communication such as railways or canals? If so, their mileage# 
and in tho case of canals a brief account oE the history, traffic, profit, length and depth, is 
required* Have any large markets or centres of industry sprang up upon the principal routes 
of traffic? Can you mention any cases of small railway stations having rapidly grown into 
seats of commerce? Phase obtain from tho railway authorities the amount of traffic—*,#., 
number of passengers and weight of goods-which the district supplies to the railway stations. 
If any, within it* 

g. Do tho crops suffice for tho local wants only, or are there any important supplies ex¬ 
ported? If so, is there evidence of any accumulation of coin taking place In consequence of 
tho balance of trade being in favour of tho district* In what manner arc such accumulations 
employed, <>., whether hoarded, used aa ornaments by the women, or employed as capital in 
* trade, manufacture*, or the improvement of lands? State the current rates of interest in (a) 
small transactions# where an article is given in pawn as security * (i) in large transactions# 
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with * mortgage upon movable property; (c) ditto, with mortgage npon house or lands; (d) 
in petty agricultural advances span personal security; (e) ditto, with a lien upon the crops; 
and CO also state what would be considered a fair return for money invested in buying an 
• estate.' Are there any large Native banking establishments in the district, or are loans chiefly 
conducted by village shopkeepers? 

6. Give a 1M of auy important societies or institutions in the district, ie., educational 
establishments, literary and political societies, establishments for relief of the poor, and religi¬ 
ous establishments for the maintenance or spread of their respective tenets. Also state the 
number of printing presses in the district, with the language in which they print. 

Give a statement showing the number of Magisterial Courts, number of Civil Courts, 
Including Revenue Courts and Deputy Collectors empowered to hear rent suits, and number of 
Covenanted Officers at work throughout the year for the following years 1803, or first year 
of which records remain, 1850-51, 1860-61, and I870-71.J . 

PART II.—PRODUCTIONS OF TEE DISTRICT. 

1. Lists in Yernacular and English of any temarkable animals in your district; any largo 
sorts of game; the number of deaths of men and cattle from wild animals and snakes for any 
year; what system of rewards exist for their destruction ? any trade in birds, skins of wild 
animals, wild fowl, &c. 

2. Any particular breeds of horned cattle ; describe them, their use and price. The cost 
of the bullocks ordinarily used for agricultural purposes in your district of horses, stud and native, 
mode of breeding, feeding, &c, comparison between cost and practical value of both. Detail 
any schemes that have been adopted for improving the breed, such as importation of bulls and 
stallions, and tbe results ; same as to sheep, goats, and camels. 

3. Karnes in English and Yernacular of the fish usually caught and used in your district for 
food or ml ; appliances for catching them; in what rivers* and at what times ; to what extent 
Is fish consumed for food, and by what classes ; its price. 

4. Scientific botany need not be attempted. Give the names in English and Yernacular 
of the principal crops grown in your district, their average produce per acre, and value, season 
of sowing and reaping, and the cost of production per acre (including rent of land) :— 

(a) Cereals -as* wheat, barley, rice, &c. 

(b) Pulses—as peas, gram, &c 

(c) Fibres—as hemp, river weed, cotton, munj. 

(d) Oil-seeds—as tili, mustard, &c. 

(e) Dyes—as indigo, safflower, &c. 

(/) Millets—as 4 Indian-corn, bajra, &c. 

0?) Garden vegetables—as ginger, pepper* potatoes, melons, &c. ' 

($) Miscellaneous —sugar-cane, pan, opium, 

Same the varieties of rice grown where it is the staple rain-crop, the time of sowing and 
cBtiieg each crop. Give as near as you can the area under cultivation of each kind named. 
Tine export of o0 and seeds; any jungle prodhee. 


[S. Note any improvements which have taken place in the quality of the staple crop grown, 
or any extension of its cultivation which has taken place in the last twenty years. Have supe¬ 
rior cereals been substituted for inferior ? Or has there been any increase in cotton or other 
cultivation, followed by decrease of food-grains? Mention the different names of the staple 
crop in the various stages of its growth, from the seed until it is cooked, and the preparations 
ariid and liquid, made from it, with the local prices of these preparations in standard measures' 
Gwe the present wages of coolies (1871-72;, agricultural day-labourers, smiths, bricklayers, 
. carpenters, as compared with wages since 1850. Compile from the price-lists the present 
pnecs ofae.atapte crops of your district compared with past times, going back as far as pos- 
aMe: those for i 860 , l86 o, and 1870-71 should be given. Append a copy of the returns 
food paces for the last ten years called fox by the Secretary of State in 1871. 
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61 ricasc state the local weights and measures o£ time, of grain, of solids, of liquids, o£ 
distance, and of land, with their equivalents in English weights and measures. Is your district 
subject to blights, floods, or droughts ? If so, give an account of them, their causes, action, and 
extent, and the remedies used or capable of being used to counteract them. Give a short ac¬ 
count of the last great famine in your district, its local caxises and severity, the maximum prices 
of food, and a monthly return of prices from its beginning to its close. State whether prices 
have returned again to their ordinary rates. Give an idea as to the point of distress, and as 
to the local rates of prices at which you consider that famine-rates are reached in the dis¬ 
trict, and Government relief operations become necessary. Are the means of external commu¬ 
nication of the district with other parts of the country sufficient to avert the extremity of 
famine by importation?] 

7. Cost and sources of building materials, vis,, stone, brick, wood, lime, &c.; quarries, their 
management, use, coat o£ produce, &c.; kunkur, its average cost per 10.) cubic feet stacked on 
a road, cost of metalling a road per mile 12 feet wide and t> inches deep. [Give an account of 
any mines m the district, cither worked at present, or which have been worked in former 
times. And an account of any industries carried on under European supervision, with the 
number of labourers employed or profits yielded ; also the estimated annual value of both 
European and Native manufactures in the district.] 

PART IIL-TIIB INHABITANTS OP THE DISTRICT. 

1. Give the population of each town in the list fur insertion in the Provincial Gazetteer. 
Distribution generally into town and country in the district; compare with former census in 
1854, with such corrections as to caste and employment given in the census of 1805 as further 
enquiries in your district may have occasioned; read over the accounts of the castes in your 
district given in Elliot*# Bacon of the North-Western Provinces, in your library, and see what 
additions or corrections you can make. Give a sketch of the system of punohayuts in your 
district; local institutions ; local ofikers, as ohowdriea of trade, &u ; how far they are recog¬ 
nized and utilized. [Any symptoms of a change from agricultural to urban life and trade, or 
into? verm ] Kind of food, amount, and oust, used by each class of society, such as labourer*, 
petty traders, mahajuns, &e. 

2. Houses for dwelling, style, cost, ami appearance ; average number of occupants to each 
house among the urban and rural inhabitants. Usual style adopted £ *r buildiugs for worship. 

S. Any peculiar dialects spoken in your district: a vocabulary including the numerals, 
names of relationship, and the more common articles of daily use would be acceptable. 

4* Tenures of lands describe ami classify those in your district. In connection with Section 
2 of Part It, describe the mode of htubandry, the implements used ? [export** and imports of 
agricultural produce, increase and decrease of cultivated area, condition of the agricultural 
classes } changes of proprietary right;] the dissolution of old farms ami talookas, the fall of old 
Influential families and rise of new ones; all peculiarities of the agricultural population, their 
tribe and caste, early history, present state, rank, and character should be shown for tin?, district. 

[5. Does the district contain any wide uncultivated pasture-grounds ? If no, give their 
situation, extent, and yearly value. Are there many people in the district who live by pastur¬ 
ing cattle in the forest ? Mention any important facts regarding the material condition of the 
cultivator©. What would popularly be called a large, a middle-sized, ami a small holding torn 
peasant ? State the extent of land cultivable by a ©ingle plough, amt whether the plough keeps 
one or two pair of oxen at work. Would a holding of five acres enable a cultivator to live as 
well as eight rupees a month would ? Arc the peasantry generally in debt? Are the lands 
chiefly held by tenanfs-nt-vvill, or btf cultivators with a right of occupancy under Act X. of 
J85D ? Mention, if possible, the proportion of the latter to the former, ami of both to cultiva¬ 
tors holding at fixed rates. What proportion of the district is held by small pro; rieturs who 
occupy amt cultivate their own lands without either a zemindar above them, or a &ub*helder or 
labourer of any sort under them ? 
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6. Give a list of the implements, cattle* and tools required to cultivate the amount of 
land a plough can till, and the amount of capital represented by the implements and cattlo 
What are the approximate numbers of landless, unskilled day-labourers in your district, and to 
what caste do they principally belong? Do they hire themselves to any extent as field-labour- 
era ? If so, are they paid in money or kind, and at wbat rate by the day, with season of the 
year? Are women and children largely employed in field-1 .hour ? What wages do they get ? 
Mention the rates of rent of the different varieties of land, with a brief explanation of its crop¬ 
hearing qualities, and also give any old parganah rates that may exist. Has Act X. of 1850 
resulted in a general enhancement of rents ? Give any statistics bearing on this that you 
kmw of. Are rents paid in money or in kind ? Is manure generally used in the district ? If 
so, state the cost and amount necessary for each crop. Is irrigation general, and extensively 
practised ? Give its cost per acre. Are lands allowed to lie fallow ? What system of rotation 
<& crops is practised in your district ?] 

7. Trade returns, where already collected. They may be taken for each town from tho 
octroi returns, where that system has been introduced ; where details cannot be given, give the 
exports and imports in general. Remarkable fairs when and where held, and principal articles 
sold. 


8. Manufactures, with a short notice of their value for export and as a branch of trade, 
and the condition, retrograding or otherwise, of those engaged in them. 

& The total land-revenue of the district; incidence on total area, on cultivated and cul¬ 
tivable areas. Make a short comparison with former assessments, as shown by sales for 
arrears of land-revenue ; general transfer of proprietary right; price at sales of lands under 
aasessm^it. The other sources of revenue will be taken from the departmental reports. 

10. Existing modes of irrigation from wells, tanks, canals ; means of improvement; wa- 
to in your district capable of being utilized for this purpose; effects of canal irrigation on the 
habits and growth of the people, spring level of the country, and on the climate ; any remarks 
as to irrigation and its improvement. 

[I I. Mention any towns with a large community living by river traffic. State also tho 
praapri commodities carried On the river, and the trade which supports the river towns. Aro 
noowigafele mm used as a motive power for turning milts, or could they be so employed ? 

- f the r POttiflQ 0f the p0p,llation »y ligation, by fisheries, 

* by soy otter* the nver mdustnes of the district ? Do Christianity and the Brahma 
Sumaj effect tier pnnmpal settlements among the town or rural population ? Are there any 
agnenltaral villages of Native Christians? If so, please describe their formation, present con. 
ditmn, and degree of success. Kindly furnish a brief account of the progress of the Brahma 
Suma, in the dmtncfc. Is the Muhammadan religion making further progress among the poo- 

ZLZXSaZZ r n ***"* “ ^ or and * i « Ur 

—«***»». . „„ w „ jszljes zsjzz?‘ mai 

towns having such historical or antiauarian a ■ « 1011 ls re Quired, and also of all 

e f tIe them a pU *° io 

Ttoe are not many towns contsinin 2 s ol ; ‘ ^ h 6 ’° 00 inhabitanta is 6l «8 
am be ereuse for an imperfect description ’ ° abUants “ eaoh *>that 

PBgaw*. and taisdkiari within which it is lusted 1 r * q ’ Mr '“ a «• name of town and 
station, mahaUas, derivation of the name of the \ Ppula “ on * d,stance fro ® the sadder 

of the town and its mnhalias, date and circum- 
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‘•iuw'wof Hh ftmmlatiou j are i lir^ro any romnrkat»io ovcnir. or pornon- turn nested with it ? its 
progress*, comparative Importance in dHiVront time#, cieemioim* or ml vane**, tuul their causes ; 
public buildings, Inca! institution*, markets, trade, and manufactures ; municipal statiMtius; 
ancient buildings ami their legends ; character of thepnpulat ion and its composition, A greater 
part of this information will have been collected in answering the preceding queries, All mat¬ 
ters of general interest should he recorded, 

I carried on the work connected with the Gazetteer in addition 
to my other duties ,*ir Judge of the Small Cause Court until July, 
1872. The queries circulated by the Government of India in 1872 
were drawn up by Mr. W. W. Hunter, Director-General of Sta¬ 
tistics, and formed the foundation of a general design for an Im¬ 
perial Gazetteer. This work was then adopted as a part of the 
scheme, and its position is thus referred to in the resolution in¬ 
augurating the new undertaking:— 

« Moamvhllo the Provincial OajscttwrH have reached a .stage which imperatively demand* 
Homo uniform aystom and nemo guiding authority. It «mmi to the Gnvornor~Oonorai in 
Council that the time him come fur taking definite atepf* In ensure that uniformity of plum 
without which It ii hupoluH# to look for a mtoooMHfu! ianuc from ho widely extended a statistical 
operation. It it dcnirable that a large amount of individual freedom should be permitted tn 
each of the Local Governments, hut It »h absolutely nrconiury that each of the Provincial 
Gaxcttcor# should contain the material# requisite for the comparative statistic# of the. umpire. 
Without a central guiding authority, economy and uniformity are alike Impojwlble* Tim 
Governor-General in Council is of opinion that thin central control can best he obtained by Urn 
Government availing itself of the suggestions contained in Mr. Hunter*# plan, and by scouring 
for the execution of the design the* supervision of the designer.** 

As forming a portion of this design, the work has received my 
undivided attention since July, 1872, and the delay in printing the 
first volumo has mainly been due to the difficulties connected 
with the adoption of an uniform system of transliteration of native 
names. The system prescribed by the Government of India has 
at last been definitively laid down as the one to be followed in 
those Provinces, 1 and any discussion ns to its merits or demerits is 
out of place here. In the present volume I have followed the spell¬ 
ing adopted in the rules issued by the Government of India 3 in 1870 
and the list of postal towns drawn up by Mr. Hunter. These rules 
were circulated in the early part of 1872 with a memorandum by 
Mr. Hunter containing “Heads of information required for the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India ” already noticed, and as portions of 
the present volume were printed before the revision of the rules 

"> O. O. (N.-W. V.) No. 2286A., dated 25th September, 1874. 

•' iu letter Hume Department, Government o£ India, Nu. UP? of February 187&* 
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was taken in hand, the adoption throughout of the rules of 1870 
was sanctioned by Government. The revised rules of 1872 do not 
materially differ from those of 1870, and as they are now in force 1 
I give them here:— 

EULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Every letter in the vernacular must be tmiformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows 

Vowels. 


Persian. 

Deyanagari. 

Roman. 

Pronunciation. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 

' 


- 

I 

' (zabar) 


not expressed. 

a 

As in 

woman. 

i 

1 


T 

| & 


father. 

i 

^fzer) 


f 

i 


bit. 

ii' i 

£., ortf 

f 

1 • 

i 


machine. 

p 

F 

I * (pesh) 


NO 

n 

99 

pull. 

, J , 

> 


ev 

li 


rude. 

i) 

i or ^ 

S 


e 


grey. 


✓ / 

$ 


ai 

99 

aisle. 

jl 

7 

% 

T 

o 

n 

hole. 

, 

*■ 

7 

% 


an 

As cni m house (nearly), 
being a combination of 
the a and n above. 


Consonants. 


Persian. 

Devanagabi. 

Roman. 

* V 


b 

* - «e 


bh 



oh 

‘ Uazette i N.-W, P., October 3, 1874, pp, 

. 1782-33, 
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Persian. 

Dbvanagari. 

Homan. 


as 

chli 

a or 3 

^ or S 

<1 

*4 or *3 

q or 5 

dh 

us 

lS 

wanting 

f 

$ or j 


£ 


gh 

_or * 


h 

c 

1> or visarga 

c 

5? 

j 

4** 


J h 

vi or 3 

*6 

k 

* ! or ^ 


kh 

| 

^ 1 

ksh 


5T 

1 

r* 

IT 

ill 

o 

»T, $t, SF, 51 or amiswara 

n 

V 

V 

P 



Pk 

) or 5 

T or f 

r 

*•) 

? 

rh . 

** > U» or sJ* 

*3 

. n 

i 


^ or 3 

! Kll 

at» 5 cv or 


t 


n or 3 

#> or 4> 

5 

3 or 3 

Sf 

til 

w or v 


3 

y 

* > 5 5 or fc 

wanting 

7. 

A 

> 

ditto 

41 zb 


ditto 

omitted, tlte «e«oni|mnying 

£ 

vowel only being expressed. 


'5? 

gy 
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The only practical difficulty met with has been the consider¬ 
able number of cases where the spelling of the name of a town 
has not yet been so established as to leave room for no doubt as 
to which form is correct. In many instances educated natives 
differ as to the form which the Hindi letters should assume when 
transliterated into Urdd. In these cases the rule has been followed 
of transliterating words having a Sanskrit origin as they appear 
in Hindi, and words derived from Persian and Arabic as they occur 
in Urdd. Again, an unusual source of difficulty is presented by 
writers changing the spelling so as to suit some fanciful derivation 


of the name that they have evolved for themselves—4^)ractice, 
however, not unknown in the west. Words such as Raja and the 
terminations -abad and -pur have not been accentuated, though 
they should properly be written Rdjd, -dbdd, -prir. The termina¬ 
tion -Sink in proper names as Ram Sinh, &c., will be found as 
-Singh, though the correct transliteration would show -Sinh. This 
has been done as the spelling adopted is well established and more 
closely represents the true sound than the other. Jamuna is the 
correct form of Jamua ; but as I have found it most commonly writ¬ 
ten m the latter form, I have retained it. Fathpur is no doubt the 
eomeefc form for the common Futtehpore; but the people here 
mntefsally insert an V between the first and second syllable, and 
pronounce the word FathipUr, or more correctly Fatihpur There 
are a few other similar cases of a slight departure from the strict 
rules of transhteration which are noted elsewhere, as mun for man 

■ SrSuSS 1 {< f kae ^ cha > P ukfca ^rpakka, kunkur for kankar, 
m The patent volume is practically the first printedin these Pro- 

which an attempt at accuracy in transliteration has boon 
errors of the press are consequently very numerous 
notwrtatandmg tie close and constant supervision „f ZSw 
mtendent of the Government Press and myself. * 

The replieg received in answer to the queries have varied very 
-i^ofthewDric. much both in value and character* In some 

dlshncc •» ‘ J ‘ St " Ct8 they form tLe main portion of the 

dotact notice as it stands; in others, from the perfunctorv and 

carelessmannpiin Thiel tutors beep prepared, they lave loon 
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sot aside as useless and misleading. On the whole, however, they 
fairly represent the information existing at the present time, and 
clearly show that to carry out in its integrity even the limited 
scheme proposed by the Circulars of 1871 and 1872 is at present 
utterly impossible without an immense amount of original investi¬ 
gation, for which time arid opportunity are both wanting. I have, 
therefore, proposed to myself in the present volumes to give, in the 
fewest words compatible with clearness, a summary of the princi¬ 
pal facts concerning the physical geography, the products and'the 
people of each district in these Provinces, as far as existing mate¬ 
rials will permit me to accomplish. I shall omit those subjects, 
however desirable some notice of thorn may he, for which I find 
that much original inquiry is necessary, or for which the existing 
information is untrustworthy or insufficient. I trust, however, 
that, even with these defects, the district notices will form a sound 
basis for completing the original plan, as well as an accurate sum¬ 
mary of tho facts concerning each district, the knowledge of which 
is essential to good administration. It would liavo been a far 
easier task to write a much longer notice of each subject had the 
restrictions imposed as to form and sizo permitted it. ‘ For the 
same reason of want of space, I have been obliged to refrain from 
comment or criticism, and leave the facts recorded to tell their 
own story. By tho time that a second edition will bo found 
necessary, the knowledge derived from a more extended experience, 
and an improved system of collecting and registering the vital 
and agricultural statistics, will perhaps enable mo to fill up the 
gaps in tho district notices, and to formulate the principles which 
must underlie tho present heterogeneous mass of statistics. I need 
hardly add that, though compiled and published under the direc¬ 
tion of Government, the present volume is not intended in any way 
to express or indicate tho opinion of Government on any matter. 
For matters of opinion the writer alone is responsible; for matters 
of fact the District Officers who have at various times contributed 
their reports to the Board of Revenue. 

My acknowledgments are due to Mr. F, Fisher, C.S., who 
throughout has taken a very active interest in the portions of 
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this volume relating to the Banda District. Mr. W. T. Martin, 
G.S., gave some valuable notes regarding the local history of 
the Hamirpur District. The notice of the Lalatpur District 
is based upon Colonel J. Davidson’s Settlement Report ; that of 
Jhansi on the report made by Mr. E. G. Jenkinson, C.S., on his 
predecessor’s labours j and that of J"alaun on Colonel Ternan s 
reports. Mr. Howe, C.S., in Karwi, and Messrs Sturt, White, 
and Greenway in the Jhansi Division, have also contributed 
some notes on their districts. I have to thank the Surveyor- 
General for the great care bestowed by him on the engraving and 
printing of the district maps. I would also specially acknowledge 
the aid that I have received from the Famine Narrative of Mr. F. 
Henvey, C.S., the Sanitation Reports of Dr. Planck, 1 the old Settle¬ 
ment Reports, Aitchison’s Treaties, and, above all, the valuable 
records belonging to the office of the Board of Revenue in Allahabad. 
Every effort has been made to render the accounts given in this 
volume as accurate as possible, and every page of the district 
notices has been submitted to the revision of the principal officer 
of the district to which it refers. Though the statistics have been 
frequently tested both by myself and others, I am well aware that 
all of them cannot be relied upon as absolutel} 7 correct. .They 
may, however, be taken as the nearest approximations to the truth 
that we possess. The district maps are intended to show all lines 
of communication divided into metalled roads, raised and bridged 
roads, and fair-weather roads ; all police-stations, tahsilis, and 
villages containing more than 2,000 inhabitants, if of Any local 
An index at the end gives the spelling adopted in 
fids volume, and that hitherto used in official documents, popular 
histories, and the existing maps. This with the Glossary and 
General Index ought to remove any difficulty from the way of the 
most inexperienced. 

Few can understand the difficulties attending an attempt by 
im© person, within a limited time, tq draw up an account similar 
t& that accomplished by an Ordnance Survey in Great Britain, 
but covering an area of nearly 85,00 0 square miles, and'dealing 

- * l Marked (C. P.) where used. *" 
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with a population of over thirty millions. 1 If I have succeeded 
in bringing together much useful information, the credit is due 
to those who have, in almost every district, laboured to procure 
for Government the dry mass of statistical detail without which 
no sound knowledge of the people can be acquired. Wherever 
I could I have given all technical matters in the words of my 
authorities, with a reference to the documents that I have con¬ 
sulted, so that any one who desires further information may be 
able to follow up the subject at bis leisure and verify the state¬ 
ments made. It must be remembered that the Gazetteer has been 
compiled for practical use as a work of reference principally for 
District Officers, and that the antiquarian and historical notices 
of the British Districts and the neighbouring Native States are 
merely intended to give an outline sufficient for the purposes of 
civil administration. Bundelkhand history would itself alone fill 
a volume were it properly gone into, and I commend that interest¬ 
ing country and its antiquities to those who have leisure and 
.opportunity for the task, promising them that they will not be 
disappointed in the result of any labour that may be expended by 
them. 

TSJ A T1NTT TATj » 

mi /wi c E. T. ATKINSON. 

15 th October , 1874. J 

1 The population of Great Britain and Ireland in the middle of 1871 numbered 31,818,449 
spuls, and that of these Provinces in the beginning of 1872 was 30,781*204. 




STATISTICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 


OF THIS 

NOUTH-WESTEBN PROVINCES. 


BUNDELKHAND. 

Part I. 

Bundelkhand may be defined as tlio tract lying between the river damn a on 
the north; the Ohambal on the north and west; the Jabalpur and S&gar Divi¬ 
sions of the Central Provinces on the south, and Biwa, or Blmgelkliand, and the 
Mirzapur hills on the south and oast. It is watorod by tho rivers Jamna, 
Chambal, Botwa, Dhas&n and Ken, and comprises tho British Districts of 
Hamirpur, Jalaun, Jhansi, Lalatpur, and Banda; tho treaty States of Orchhd, 
or Tehri, Datiyd, and Samthar, and tho following States hold under Banads and 
grants from tho British Government, and hound hy deeds of allegiance, viz .;— 
Ajegarh, Alipura, tho Ashtgarhi or HoshtbMya Jagirs of Phurwahi, Tori 
Fathpur, Bijna and Pahari Bankd; Baronda, BAwani or Baoni, Borf, Bihat, 
Bijdwar, Charklidri ; the Chauhiydna Kalinjar jagirs of Bhaisaunda, Kdmtd 
Rajola, Nayagaon, Paldeo, Pahra, and Taraon; Clihatarpur, Garrauli, Gauri- 
hdr, Jasii, Jigni, Khaniyd Dhdnd, Lughdsi, Naigaon RibaM, Pannd and Sarfld, 
each of which is Roparately noticed. Tho States of Bhagolkliand are Riwd, 
Kothi, Mailiar, Ndgaudh or Uchaharn, and SnlnWal. 

The general history of this tract is gathered from traditions, inscriptions, 
History: Tradition- and tho writings of Musalmdu historians. Tradition almost 
ni History. universally points to tho Goads as having colonised tho 

more western parts of Bundelkliand, the .Iliansi and Ijalatpur Districts, and to 
the Parihdrs and Kdtfs as their successors in Jhansi. Alter tho Gonds, and 
before the advont of tho Musahndns, all acknowledge a period of (Jlmndel 
supremacy, when tho great irrigation works of tho Hamirpur District were 
constructed, tho forts of Kalinjar and Ajegarh, and the noble temples of Kha- 
jurdhu and Mahoba wore built, and prosperity reigned, until tho time of tlio 
Muhammadan invasions, which so weakened the Chandols as to leave them and 
the country an easy prey to the warlike Bundclas. Then eamo tho Marhattas, 
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anri after them the British. We shall now turn to the historical and monu¬ 
mental r emains that have come down to us, and try to discover how far tra¬ 
dition is corroborated by the records they contain. 

Almost the earliest ^glimpse that we have of Bundelkhand is derived from 
as the accounts that have been collected by the Roman geo- 
knowii to the Homans, graphers. Ptolemy, who finished his great work on Geo¬ 
graphy about 151 A. D., mentions Kalinjar under the name of Kanagora as 
included in the kingdom of Prasiake, lying to the south of the Jumna. The 
other towns of the kingdom were Sambulaka (Amba), Adisdara (Kune), 
Eindia (Bawarl), Sagala (Mirzapur), and to tbe north of the Ganges, Aninacha 
(3hdsi% and Konaka (Hundia). 1 The Sandrahatis occupied the upper and 
middle course of the Tamasa (Tons) in upper and central Bundelkhand, the lower 
oortion belonging to the Prasii. The name of the country was Kandravati, 


and the towns were Emgalathra (Pathat), Nadabandagor (Putrahat), Tarnasis 
(Sirey), and Kuraporina (Tiwari). The last is most probably to be identified 
with the Earanbel near Tripura (Tewar), the capital of Ohhedi in Gwaliar. 2 To 
the west of Bundelkhand were the Porvaroi (Pramars), and to tho north-oast 
of these the Bolingai, belonging to an ancient Kshatriya tribe who originally 
had their home in lower Rajasthan. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to inquire here how far tho groat 
„ m ?}z from Gupta dynasties held sway in Bundelkhand, as their history 

IQSCnptlOllS^ ^ *71 ill * ^ 

will more correctly be considered with the history of the 
® n4b and tbe districts comprising tbe Benares Division. This much may, 
aowever, he said, that the records of those dynasties claim for them a kind of 
suzerainty over the country between the Jamna and the Narbada, and connected 

Btmdelkkind ^ bdon S & W to toa Naga kings of Narwar and 


, It ls y ated ln Vishnu Purina that «the nine NAgas will reign in Pad- 
T and the Ga P tas of M ^ka along the Ganges to PrayAga 
, and ^dmAva H is identified by General Cunning- 

Mn with Narwar on the Smdh, and EAntipuri with KutwAl or KutwAr, on the 
Ahsan nver, twenty miles to the north of Gwaliar. The NAous must there- 

t: fl r Ue “ mttr ^ Zt ^ 

xtent of abou 1,800 square miles, of which Narwar occupies a central and 

“ r —' "■ ■% a- mart of tko ZfbLZ 

Idr 150 Am j ^ ^ryavarta, subject to Samudra Gupta 

— ± j?°» aDd rt 13 ° f this W <« Qaneudra, that the coins are 

1868 . uTV f terthUmsimde ’ Ui P*e> 

3 * 1 7; the old capital of Karnayati 
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most numerous. The legends on his coins are also in the very same character 
as that of the Gupta coins and inscriptions ; and generally the devices on the 
copper coins of the whole dynasty are to he found on the silver coins of the 
Guptas themselves, or on those of their acknowledged contemporaries. The 
names, as far as they have been deciphered, are here given in tentative order :— 


1. Bhima Ndga, 0 A. D. 

2. Kha**(Kharjjura) 25 A. D. 

8. Va**(V*ma Vatsa?) 50 A. D. 
4. Skanda Ndga, 75 A. I). 


5. Vrihaspati Ndga, 100 A. D. 

6. Ganapati or Ganendra, 125 A. D. 

7. Vydghra Ndga, 150 A. D. 

8. Vasa Ndga, 175 A. D. 


General Cunningham places Deva Ndga as ninth in his list, and with him 
closes the first dynasty at Narwar known to us. 1 

Though not expressly mentioned, it. may fairly bo gathered from the fact 
Tominanas of Eran of tho samo family ruling in Bran in Bhupdl on the south 
and Gwalior. and at Gwaliar on the north that the intermediate’! country 

comprising western Bundclkhand was also subject to the samo dynasty. On a 
colossal figure of a boar at Eran representing Vishnu’s boar (Vardha) incarna¬ 
tion (amtdr), wo have an inscription 2 giving the name Toram&na as that of the 
ruler of the country now known as Bhupdl and southern Bundolkhand. This 
Toramdna would appear to havo dispossessed or succeeded Budha Gupta, one of 
the last of the Gupta kings, whoso date, as far as is yet known, corresponded 
with 243 A. I>. 

Lassen considers Toramdna as merely a lieutenant of his Tathdgata Gupta $ 
Imt, on the other hand, coins have been discovered, bearing the name of Tormmi- 
na, and from the jealousy always shown in regard to the minting of money, this 
fact alone would load one to suppose that Toramdna must havo been at least 
more than a mere viceroy. 3 If to this wo couple the fact of his son, Pasltu- 
pati, succeeding him at Gwaliar, we may safely affirm him to be the founder of a 
dynasty that supplanted the Ndgas of Narwar and became independent of the 
Guptas of Ivanauj. Mr. Thomas, who reads the date 180 on a coin in his posses¬ 
sion bearing the name of Toramdna, considers u that the degradation of the typo 
of IWamdna’s imitation of the Gupta peacock coins places him without, doubt 


i$ce ,T. A. a, Ben., XXXIV., 115: Arch. vSur,, India, II., 857. General Cunningham 
thinks that Narwar mast have remained subject to the Guptas until near the close of their 
dynasty, about A. IX 275, when iheir sovereignty to the south of the Jumna fell to Tommuna. 
Narwar subsequently fell to Knnauj, and after To ram ana, a Kaohhwaha dynasty became hide pen* 
dent there and in Gwaliar. In 1251 A, JX, one Chahnda Deva (Jahir Deo) was Kaja of Narwar, 
and was conquered by Nasir-ud-dtn Mahmful, King of Delhi. He was succeeded by Asala 
Dora, Gopiila, and Ganapati respectively; the last was reigning In 1298 A. IX Narwar then 
became subject to the Musalmfin rulers of Muhva till wrested from them by the Tonmrs of 
Gwaliar, under whom it. remained until its capture by SiUamlar Lodi in 150(5 A. 1). For a descrip¬ 
tion of the ruins of Narwar and an account of its history, see General Cunningham's Archeo¬ 
logical Report, XT,, 307-828. 2 5. A. B., lien., VII, 634} XXX., 14, 139, 267, 3b3j th« 

Tarapini of Primep. a J. A. S., Ben., XXXV,, 514} XXX., 375, 
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as a successor of Budlia Gupta, as clearly as the absolute identity of the style of 
the silver pieces bearing Budha Gupta’s name places him as a close successor of 
Kumara and Skanda Gupta.” If this 180 be referred to the initial year of the 
Sakd era, as would appear on all considerations the more correct identification, 
then Toramdna would have been reigning in 258 A. D. ? or 315 Sanvat. Babu 
Bajeudralala Mitra notices an inscription recording the dedication of a temple 
to the sun in the fifteenth year of the reign of Pashupati, son of Toramdna, by 
one Matricheta. The name of the hill on which the temple was erected is said 
to have been Gopahvya, which is clearly to be identified with a portion of the 
Gopaghi } Udayagiri. or Gwaliar hill. Several coins of this prince, similar in 
character, device, and execution to those of Toramana, have been discovered in, 
Gwaliar. 1 Both Bajendralala Mitra and General Cunningham consider the 
Toramana of Gwaliar and Eran to be identicalj and the former further makes out 
that, towards the end of the fifth century of our era, a king of the same name, with 
a son called Pravarasena or Pashupati, reigned in Kashmir, with whom also the 
Toramana of Eran is identical. This Pravara was the fourth in the direct line 
from Meghavahana, who, according to his chroniclers, extended his arms from 
Kashmir to where the Ganges passes into the sea. He is said to have restored 
MSava to Sfldditya, alias Pratapsila, son of Yikramdditya, who had been for 
some time deprived of his kingdom by his enemies. There are, however, so 
many difficulties in the way that we cannot consider this identification as more 
than merely possible. 3 


From the third to the eighth century of our era it is as yet impossible to 
Pte-CSutaael Bin- ®* Te a eonneG< ' e d account of Bundelkhand history. The 
^ n A o' Toramdnas ’ who succeeded the Mgas in the countries 
watered bytheSmdh and the Parbati, and in Eran and Gwaliar, have been 
Tim Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang, who visited the court of Harsha 
Varddhana King of Kanauj, about the middle of the seventh century, however 
records the fact that the king had reduced the whole country lyino between the 

N " bada nTers - Musalman historians we learn further 

a^aft^the deatb of Harsha great religious troubles arose throughout India. 
It m at to fame that many of the Rajpdt families who played a consni™ 
f 6 ^ of U. India appear to We /Jil pZI 

““^"^B^deDrhand, », b , .*** ££ £ 
fnbes who brace back their accession to power to this period 
_A^bearmg on the history of Bundelkhand and that of the Native States 


Bom, VI, SSO. The toUcOdng ar<fthe fat 1 '’ IX '’. S ' 2 \ 2 J * A ‘ f*' Bon -> XX2C, 3S3 ; J. A. S, 

Professor Wilson, 87-3 B, C. ; Trover 88-9 t0 Torairiana by Cerent writers . 
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adjoining it., this would appear to be tbo place to give a short resume of the exist¬ 
ing materials relating to the countries lying to the west, notably Dhar and 
MAIwa, as having influenced in no small degree the history of the tract with 
which we are more immediately concerned. The insciiptions referred to in the 
following notes in many cases attribute to the sovereigns in whoso honour, or 
by whose order, they wore written paramount authority over the country now 
known as Btmdolkhand, but at that time bearing other names. To what ex¬ 
tent, over what tracts, how long, and in what order these princes ruled are 
questions that cannot, as far as our researches havo gone, bo satisfactorily 
answered.; 1 

Balm Bajondrahila Milra, in his admirable article on the Bhqja Baja of 
Dlulr and his homonyms, 3 mentions five differ out, Bhojas, of whom no monu¬ 
mental record exists. I n the Bigvoda Banhita, the name refers to the samfice- 
loving sons of Budiisa; in (ho Mahabharata, to a king, tho fostor-lathor of Kunti, 
the mother of tho IVmdavas. Colonel Willbrd mentions one as a vassal of King 
JArasandha, who invited tho Magas to his dominions and gave his daughter 
to one 5 lienee tho Bhojakas.* Stirling mentions Bhoja of Orissa, who roignod 
L80-53 B. 0. * Bhoja is mentioned in a romance, named BhAnnmati, as fathor- 
in-law of Vikramn. 8 Throe Bhojas are described by Tiolfontlmlor as ruling 
in Bengal.® 

Passing ovor those as hitherto undetermined, wo como to tho first Bhoja, 
whose era may ho ascertained with certainty. Colonel Tod, following a Jain 
manuscript, says ho flourished (131 Sanrnt, (574 A. I).) 7 Ho Was a PramAr, 
and ruled in MAIwa (Miilava). Tho Abbe Bertrand 8 gives one of tho same 
name in MAIwa in 542 Hanrnt (485 A. ]).), and Tieffenthaler® gives another, 
42f> fianmt (3(1!) A. 1).), both of whom, Bajendrnlala Mitra considers, are probably 
the same as Tod’s Bhoja, Prinsep, 10 following tho Ain-i-Akbari, places Bhoja 
tho successor of Munja in 483 A. .13,, and identifies him with Tod’s first Bhoja, 

Tod’s second Bhoja lived in 721 Sanvat (0(54 A. D.) According to tho Ait- 
pnr inscription 11 he was son of Golntdifya, and the seventh ancestor in a direct 
line from a sovereign of tho name of KtUti, Bhoja, who was followed, after eight 
generations, by Bakti KitmAra, 1034 tfanviil (1177 A. 1).) This jirineo is called tho 
Yriddha Bhoja, and it is probably to him that we owe the several works which 
are ascribed to a Baja Bhoja as thoir author. 13 This Bhoja was a contem¬ 
porary of MAnatungasuri and Maura, tho poet, and prolmhly also of tho poot 
Bantu In an inscription noticed by Professor Wilson, 13 referring to Jains of 

i Tltuso notes aro merely given us a rough guide to future inquirers, and the references 
in every case, if followed up, will show the authority for each statement made. 2 J. A. S., 
Son., XXXII., 01. a as. lies, XI., 82. 4 As. lies., XV, 259. e J. A. 8., Ben., XXXII., 

98. « Description do VIude, I., 472, 7 Rajasthan, I., 800, 8 J. A, s., 18-14 85*. 8 Do- 

serijt. i» Thomas' 1‘rinsep, JI., 250. « Tod, I., 802. 12 Colebrooko Mise. Km., I, 81 

12 As. lies,, XVI. 291. 
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Mewar, a Bhoja and Kila Bhoja are mentioned as father and son, and their 
descendants for twenty generations are given to the year 1286 A. D., so that 
they most be different from the Bhoja mentioned above. Kshiraswamm of 
Kashmir cites a Bhoja as an anthor in 772 A. D, but he is not necessarily a 
Icin g. 1 

General Cunningham 2 mentions a Bhojadeva noticed in aninscription found 
by him at Gwaliar, bearing date 933 Sanvat (876 A. D.), which, he remarks, 
n«rly agrees with the date assigned to the great Bhoja by Kalhan Pandit, 
viz. 883—901 A. D. The Kanauj Bhojas are mentioned under Kanauj. The 
third Bhoja of Colonel Tod is the hero of the Bhojapravandha, the Bhoja-champu, 
and the Blipja-ehariira, the Baja of DMr. He is there said to have been the 
son of Sindhnla, the grandson of Sindhu, and the immediate successor of Munja. 
Bajendialala Mitra writes: 3 —“ Munja, according to Ballala, tire author 
of the Bhoja-pravandha, was the younger brother of Sindhula, who bestowed 
the kingdom upon him in supersession of his son, who was then only five years 
old and utterly incompetent to assume the cares of stats. The Bhoja-charitra 
contradicts this statement, and makes Munja a foundling, who was brought up by 
Sindhu, and named after the grass munja (Saccharum munja, Roxburgh.) The 
two biographers agree in giving Bhoja a prosperous reign of fifty-five years seven 
months and three days, interrupted only for a short period, when a jogi, or men¬ 
dicant, under pretence of teaching him the art of transferring one’s soul from 
one body to another, sent the king’s soul to animate the body of a parrot, and 
himself entered the king’s body and reigned in his stead. An accident 
enabled Bhoja, through the intervention of Chandrasena of Chandravati, to re¬ 
gain his mortal coil from the usurper, and he died a natural death, leaving his 
kingdom to Ms adopted son, Grajananda. The latter was childless, and with 
him, therefore, ended the glory of the Pramara race at Dhdra. Chaitan Pula, 
a great zamindar of the Tuar lineage, was elected the successor of Gajananda, 
and his descendants reigned in Dhara for 214 years. 

“With the exception of the period of Bhoja’s reign, the whole of these state¬ 
ments have been questioned. The story of Munja’s birth is purely mythical, 
designed more to account for the origin of his uncommon name than to narrate 
sober facts. Professor Lassen is of opinion that Munja was really the undo of 
Bhoja, and that he came to the throne by usurpation when his brother, Sin¬ 
dhula or whatever else was his name, was away from his capital on an expedition 
to the south. TMs may be to some extent inferred from the story which says 
that once, when an astrologer foretold that Munja would take the kingdom from 
his brother, Sindhnla ordered Munja to be beheaded, and subsequently repenting 


iColebrooke, O, 230. s 3. A. S, Ben., XXIX., 395. 3 Sec also J. A. S„ Ben 

XTIX, 678 ? XXIV., 243, XXVH, 76 s XXXII., 97, 437) XXXIII, 223, 229, where the 
whole subject is exhaustively discussed. 
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of his rasli command, made his sceptre over to him and retired to the south 
to found a kingdom of his own. The story of the jogi and his metempsychosis 
may likewise be set down to pure invention, or a poetical euphuism, for cither 
a revolt at home or an invasion from the north, which compelled Bhoja to fly 
from his kingdom for a time; and the accounts of his death and successors 
have been controverted by the testimony of authentic inscriptions recorded by 
his descendants. The parentage of Bhoja, as given by his biographers, has the 
support of an inscription found by Colonel Tod at Madhukargarh in Harauti, but 
it differs from tho biographers in giving the succession of Bhoja to a relative, 
UdayAditya, whoso descendants occupied the throne of JDhar for several gene¬ 
rations.” 

Another inscription 1 from a temple on tho Wainganga, near Nagpur, gives 
a different genealogy. According to it, tho founder of Bhoja’s fami ly was Yairi- 
sinlia of the Prtunara race, who was followed by his son, Bhimakn. Bhimaka 
was succeeded by Baja Baja or Bhoja, and ho by his younger brother, Bhadra, 
father of Bhoja Baja II., who left his kingdom to Udayuditya, whoso son, 
Nara Varmma Dova, recorded tho inscription. But those names when com¬ 
pared with a copper tablet from Sattura, which has boon edited by Lassen, were 
found to be incorrectly transcribed. 

Tliis tablet opens with tho origin of tho Pramara race, and states that in it 
was horn a king, Vairisinlia, whose son, Siyaka, was father of Munja and Sinha- 
raja. Munja succeeded first, and then Sinharaja’s son, tho groat Bhoja. No men¬ 
tion is made, of the nine gems of his court. On tho death of Bhoja anarchy ruled, 
till a kinsman, UdayAditya, ascended tho throne. He was succeeded by his son, 
Lakshma Dova, who ruled from Mainnk in tho Himalayas to Ceylon, and from Haur 
to Bnlkh, but can hardly have influenced tho Palau of Kanauj. Tho Ujjavini 2 
plates do not mention this prince, but go on to Nara Varmma Dova and Yaso 
Varmma Deva, whose two sons, Jaya Varmma Dova and Lakslnni Varmma 
Dova, succeeded. Tho Sattara platos call Lakslnni Dova brother of Nara 
Dova, and mako tho latter commute a grant of two villages into one, in which 
tho former acquiesced. It is clear, therefore, that the latter probably held an 
appanage near Nagpur, subordinate to his brother in MAlwa. lie is, however, 
certainly boro designated as son of UdayAditya. Tho question, therefore, arises 
■whether tlio Bhoja mentioned is tho great Bhoja of tho twelfth century. The 
Madhukargarh tablot decs net mention Munja, probably because he was not 
in tho direct lino, while tho Sattara and Nagpur inscriptions mako him the 
immediate prodocoasor of Bhoja and son of Siyaka, and Bhoja a son of Sinharaja. 
To confuse mattors more, an inscription from Ujjayini 3 and one from Indur* 
mako Krislmaraja tho first of a line of kings in MAlwa, tho second of whom 

i J.A.S., Bom. VI, 829. ” » Colebrooke, II., 297. s J, A. S., Bcu ' lX, 47s! 

4 Ibid, XXX., 198. 
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was Vairismha, the third a Siyaka, and the fourth Vdkpatiraja, alias Amogha- 
varsha, alias VaHabhanarendra. The last made grants in 1031 Sanvat (974 
A* D.) and 1036 Sanvat (919 A. D.), just when, according to the Sattara record, 
the capital of Malwa must have been in the hands of Munja, or his immediate 
predecessor. To solve the difficulty it has been suggested that the Siyaka of 
the Sattara, Ujjayini, and Indur plates is but an alias of the Sindhu of the Madhu- 
kargarh monument and the jBkoja~prava? 2 dha, and that Munja is a nickname 
of VAkpati, alias Amoghavarsha, Sindhula being the alter ego of Sinharaja. All 
these records refer to the same time. The Sattara is dated 1161 Sanvat (1104 
A- B.) Kara Varmma was succeeded in Malwa by Yaso Varmma, who celebrated 
fj htfi aHniversary of his father’s death, 1191 Sanvat (1134 A. B.), by the donation 
of two villages, which was ratified by Jay a Varmma, 1200 Sanvat (1143 A, D.) 1 
Kara Varmma, according to Rajendralala Mitra, must have died between 1180 
and 1190 Sanvat . If we allow him twenty-five years, and his father, Ud ay Mitya, 
fifteen, the close of Bhoja’s reign will be placed between 1140 and 1150 Sanvat, 
and the beginning about the commencement of the eleventh century, or 1026 
A. B. It has already been assumed that Vakpati ruled in Malwa from his 
grants bearing date 1036 Sanvat (979 A. D.), and if any importance be attached 
to titles, Ms three immediate predecessors held sovereign sway. It must, there¬ 
fore, follow either that Vairismha and his successors of the Sattara plate, 
including Siyaka, Munja, and Bhoja, ruled after Vakpati, within 980 to 
3083 A. B., or that the latter was identical with Munja. The former alterna¬ 
tive would give a century for four reigns, while we have the authority of the 
JjfumSmp&lorcharitra to show that Munja was alive in 1079 Sanvat (1022 A. B,), 
and tradition also gives a long reign to Bhoja, which Lassen accepts. The dates 
of Bhoja’s successors are clear as above; and records from Piplianagar and 
Sihor give Arjuna Varmma, great-grandson of Yaso Varmma, as ruling in 
1272 Sanvat (1215 A. D.) 3 

Abulfazl, according to Prinsep, places the whole Chauhan dynasty of 
Mllwa, occupying a period of about 140 years, between Jag-deva and Mal- 
deva, iso latter of whom, it is said, was dethroned by Shaikh Shah of Ghazni, 
fefher of Ala-ud-dm, in the year 866 A. D. Then comes a Bharma Raja Soud,’ 
Varir in 1037 A. D. during the minority of Ala-ud-dfn, who is said to havo 
put him to death, so that Ala-ud-din must have reigned close upon 200 
years (!). Nothing more valuable comes from the Muhammadan historians 
concerning tMs period of confusion. 

Professor Hall attempted to unravel tins Angled web of facts and fictions 
mz&e Bhoja- a first cousin once removed of Yakpatiraj of DMriL both 
gynctonoas and mutually indepe ndent, and Bhoja the founder of the 

i Colebrooke, iL, 299 ; As. Bes, yin 243 
Til. 24. 


a J. A. &, Ben., VII, 726; J. A. 0. S., 
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dynasty, though Lis ancestors may Lave been of some royal race. 1 This 
Blioja reigned in 1042 A. D., and was succeeded by Lis son, TJday&clitya, and lie 
by Nara Varmma 2 (1104—1133 A. D.); thenfollowed Yaso Varmma 3 (1133— 
3143 A. D.), Jaya Varmma/ Vindliya Varmma,, Subhata Varmma, and Arjuna 
(1210—1215 A. D.) 

Professor Hall subsequently identifies Vakpati with Munja, and refers to an 
inedited inscription he met with at Udayapura in Qwaliar, which sets forth the 
conquest of Tripura (see Riwa) by Yuvaraja- Bhoja of 13 hard, according to it, 
was son of Sindhu (not Sinha), the younger brother of Vtikpati, Vakpati had 
issue, Vairisinha, and ho a son, liar ska, and Hall thinks it probable that 
Bhoja’s accession was due to their having pre-decoased him. Thus, Vakpati 
was paternal uncle of Bhoja, and ruled over the whole of Mahva, in which ho 
was succeeded by Bhoja.® In A. D. 1042 Blioja was still on the throne. We 
know not how soon he may have ascended it after A. 13. 993, when Munja 
or Viikpati, his predecessor, was as yet in power. The third inscription from 
Udayapura relates that in 1229 Sanvat (1172 A. D.) the reigning king was 
Ajayapala, A Baja of the name of Dovapfila has left it carved on the Udaya¬ 
pura temple with the date 1238 attached, which if Sdkd corresponds with 
1346 A. D., and if Sanvat , will be 1211 A. 1). 6 Professor ITall asks, can he bo of 
the same family with Ajayapala ? Ho ruled over Bhailla, now Bliolsn, which was 
doubtless a now kingdom formed out of the realm once ruled by Udaydditya, 
no traces of whoso succession exists in Udayapura. 

We have next to turn to the history of the Chan dels, and in connection with 
The Kflriihwuhas morn partienlarly to the history of Kalinjar and of 
nml Chandela. Mahoba; and to do this correctly we are obliged to summa¬ 

rise our knowledge of the successors of the Toramdnas at Gwaliar and Narwar* 

Local tradition and the authority of the bards assign the building of the 
fort of Gwaliar to the year 275 A. 1). (332 Sanvat ), and make the founder's 
name Suraj Sen, the petty Raja of Kuntalpuri or Kutwar. It is said that 
Sura} Son was a leper, and that one day, when thirsty from hunting, he drank 
of the water given to him by the Siddh Gualipa, who resided in a cave on 
Gopagiri. Ho was at once cured of Ids leprosy, and directing a fort to be 
built, enlarged the receptacle for the cleansing water, which is now known as 
the Snrajkumh A similar legend is related concerning the founders of Kalinjar, 
Lnlutpur, and other towns in Bundelkhand, Tin*, holy Sidhh gave Suraj* Sen the 
now name of Suraj Pal, and promised dominion to eighty-four of his descend¬ 
ants as long as they retained the name of Pal, Accordingly eighty-three of his 
descendants are recorded ns Rajas of Gwaliar, with the name of iYtl, and the 

l Oolebroofcc, II., 402. 3 J. A. K,, Bom., VI., 200, 8 Cokbrnoko, IT,, 204, 

4 J. A, S.» Ben., V., 077 ; VL, 700. fi J. A. % Ben., XXXI., U4, « J. A. 8., Ben., 

XXVIII., 1; XXXT.,114. 
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eighty-fourth, named Tej Karan, the Dulha or bridegroom prince is said to 
Ure lost the kingdom. A similar promise was made to the Ohandels of 
Mahoba (see Mahoba} as long as they retained the name of Brahm or Yarmma, 
and the penalty was exacted in the person of Parmal. 1 Kajendralala Mxtra, m 
noticing the list of Pala kings of Gwaliar given by P$re Tieffenthaler, 2 rexnar ks 
that, allowing Toram&xa and his son to have been suzerains, and the P&l&a 
vassals, we know not whether, on the demise of the former, the latter as- 
snmed independence; but we find that in the third quarter of the ninth century 
ibey were placed in subjection to a Bhoja Deva, who called himself a paramount 
sovereign, and who is said by Cunningham to have been a Tomar. His name 
occurs in an inscription found in a Vaishnava temple in Gwaliar, This records 
a £ 0 Kat of mm laud made in Sanrnt 933 (876 A, IX), more than a century 
he&e the 'great Bhoja of DMr&, predecessor of Uday&ditya, and three centu¬ 
ries after the first (540 A. 0.), and two after the second Bhoja (665 A. D.) of 
Colonel Tod's Jain manuscripts. He is, as already noticed, also different from 
the Bhojas of Bengal recorded by Tieffenthaler and the Bhoja of the Thanes- 
war inscription. 3 Almost every one of these styles himself a lord paramount; 
but, judging from the date given, which may possibly be 733 Sanvat (676 A. IX), 
he may be either the second Bhoja of Colonel Tod, or one of the two Bhojas 
of Kanauj, who are known to have ruled over Agra, of which Gwaliar was then 
a portion. This Bhoja is said to have been lord of Tarkasthana; the names, 
too, have a foreign appearance, as Bailla Bhatta, Nakailla Bhatta. The unusual 
measure of quantity droni is also used here, which seems to have been peculiar 
to Gopagiri (Gwaliar). Tieffenthaler gives eighty-five Kachhw&lia rulers in Ms 
1st, ccmmesiGmgwith Surajpal, by whom the fort was founded. Seventy-one P&1& 
princes are made by him to reign 860 years, or an average of twelve years each, 
which wonld brfngthe last to the beginningof the fourteenth century (1303 A. D.) 
From another inscription we find one Mahendra Chandra, son of Malnkleva, on 
the throne of Gwaliar in 958, and Vajradama twenty years after him. But as 
the former has not the royal epithets applied to him, there may be some doubt 
about Ms having attained the royal dignity. Of the latter, another inscription 
supplies us "With some mformation. Tod relates that the descendants of Husha, 

* Inscriptions unfortunately contradict both these legends. Only four of the eight undoubted 
Kachhwaba rulers of Gwaliar boar the name of Pal, and few of the niiandai rulers bear the 
name of Brahm. These stories are undoubtedly the invention of later years. General Cun¬ 
ningham (Arch. Rep, n., 374} considers that the list of the eighty-four Kachhwdha Palis of 
Gwaliar is also a fabrication of later date. While giving it its value as a testimony to the 
length of Kachhwaha rule, which he estimates lasted from 275 A. D. to 1129, it cannot be 
eons-aered correct, as we have evidence of the intervention of a Bhoja dynasty from 870 A. D.. 
*“ !*** ^7 D ’ when Ta i ra dam:i founded a new dynasty mentioned hereafter. The story of 
*'•*"“ by Z*™? C “2 nam <•***• 376 >- 2 Bernoulli, Description de l’lnde, 

r^itf^Si;;. 391, 3/5a * xsn -’ m - General CuMinghani 
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son of Rama, first settled at Rolitas, whence after a time they spread abroad as 
Kachlxw&bas or Kaclickhapas, and taking Gwaliar on their way, occupied Am¬ 
ber (Jaipur). Vajrad&ma, the son of Lakslnnana, was a Jain a, and is said to 
have been a descendant of a Kachckhapa Gliafa (the destroyer of the Kach- 
ehhapas), and to be the first of his race who sounded his kettle-drum in the fort¬ 
ress of Gwaliar. The Jaina figure on which the inscription was found has 
been dedicated by Vajradama. 1 Tradition has it that Tej Karan, the last of the 
Kachhw&ha line, was driven from Gwaliar to Dhundhar by a Puar or Pari- 
hdr usurpoi', who founded a dynasty that lasted till Gwaliar was attacked by 
Altamsh in 1232 A. D. 

Vajradama’s son became a follower of Vishnu, and his successor, Kiritiraja, 
worshipped Siva, in whose honour he erected a temple in Sinhapaniya. 2 Ho 
is said to have reduced Mdlava to subjection. After him came Blmvanapdla, 
famed for charity and his skill in archery, and next Dovap/tla, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Padmapaia, Of him it is recorded that ho made expeditions 
to the south, that he warred against the demons (Rahhasas), and dedicated 
temples to several deities. lie was succeeded by his nephew, Mahipdla, with 
whose praises the inscription is principally occupied. Mahipdla is said to have 
bestowed gifts on both the Jain and Brahmanic temples. Ho lived in 1093 
A. I)., and was succeeded by Blmvanapdla, called also Manoratha, 3 who is 
described as a Vaishnava who resided at Mathura, and was a protector of 
Kayasthas. lie reigned but a short time, and was succeeded by his son, Madhu- 
sudana, who, in Sanvat 11(51 (1104 A. I),), erected a temple to Mahddova in 
Gwaliar. We have no inscriptions for nearly a century after this. According 
to Tioffenthalor, Shams-ud-dfn wrested Gwaliar from the Puars and handed it 
over to a Tannvarien race of Rajpdts, who held it till Humdydifs time $ but 
Fciishta says the fortress was taken by Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1193 A. D. On 
Kutb’a death we find a Tomar prince opposing Aram, and subsequently yielding 
allegiance to Altamsh in 1232 A. D, The Tomars built the celebrated fortress 

i Kajeudrnlala Mitra considers it probable that Vajradama was a Taribav, while General 
Cunningham considers him to have been a Kachhwnha. There is no direct evidence in support of 
cither estimate, but the balance of probability is in favour of the latter. Tradition allows of otic 
Parihar dynasty, viz., that coming in after the expulsion of Dnlha, and lasting until tho advent of 
the Muhammadans with a list of seven princes * while tho long period attributed to the Kuehhwa- 
haa may fairly bo taken to bo in the main correct, 8 Both these last inscriptions are la 
characters intermediate between tho Kutila and modern Devandgari. It may be mentioned here 
that the Kachhwdha chiefs of Bampur, Gopalpur, and Lahar in and adjoining tho Parganah of 
Kachhwahagarh, in tho Jnlaun District, have a similar tradition, and derive their origin from U 10 
same family as that from which the Baja of Jaipur is sprung. Tradition also ascribes to the 
Puars and Katfeis a settlement in the Province In the earliest times *. and of the former a few still 
remain in possession of 21 villages near Jigm in the Jhansi District. Tho name Manorath 

occurs alone in old characters on a portion of the temple of JNilknnih in Kalin jar. (J. A* 
Bern, XVII, (l), 171). 
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of Tomaragarh, or T&ragurli, and were probably the same as the Tannvariens of 
Tieffenthaler. (See Gwaliab). 

From other inscriptions we learn something more of the rulers of Bun 
The Chan dels. delkhand from the ninth to the twelfth centuries of our 

era. An inscription found at Khajurahu in the Chhatarpur State (see IvHAJU- 
3SAHU) in a temple dedicated to Lalaji, bears the dates Sanvat 1056 (900 A. D.), 
which determines the date of King Dhanga, and Scinvat 1173 (1116 A. D.J, 
which was added during the reign of Jaya Varmma Deva. King DMuga is said 
in it to have kept prisoners the spouses of the Rajas of Kasx (Benares), Kosala 
(Oadh)y Kratha, Sinhala (Ceylon), Kantala, Andhra, Anga, and Radha (south¬ 
eastern Bengal). 1 The inscription consists of sixty-three strophes of a rather 
ambitious poem, evidently written by an accomplished scholar and one well 
versed in the quaint conceits peculiar to the Sanskrit poetry of the peiiod. It 
records the accession to power of the Chandratreya ^Chandel) Nannuka, who 
was succeeded by Vakpafci, and he by Vijaya, the great conqueror. The next 
in succession was Rahila, a name given in the local legends and in Chand’s 
poems among the Chandei kings. (See Mahoba). To him succeeded Sri Harsha, 
also mentioned as a great conqueror, and as having a wife (Kankuta) of the 
race of Ganga, and to him Yasodharma Deva. Dhanga was the son of this last 
prince by his queen Karma Deva, and after erecting numerous temples in vari¬ 
ous places, he is said to have obtained eternal beatitude by sacrificing himself 
at the confluence of the Jamna and Ganges in the one hundred and ninth 


autumn of his life. The original inscription purports to have been put up 
during the administration of the wise priest Yasondhara in the year 1056 
Sanvat f999 A. D.) 2 It was re-written in fairer characters by order of 
Jaya Yarmma Deva in 1173 Sanvat (1116 A. D.) An inscription discovered 
at Man, about ten miles from Chhatarpur, 3 records the existence of nine 


princes and their ministers from Dhanga to Jfadana Yarmma, and was erected 
by die minister of that king. It has no date; but as we have obtained the 
date of Jaya Yarmma Deva (1116 A. D.) from the inscription above mentioned, 
and he was, according to the present inscription, the grandfather of Madana 
Yarmma Deva, it may fairly be put down to the middle of the twelfth century. 
The Dhanga of this inscription is said, like other Indian princes, to have 
transferred the powers of the state to hereditary ministers, and in this case 
to Prabhasa, who derives his origin from the sage Aixgiras; while in the first 
inscription the prime minister is called Yasondhara. Prabhasa was also minister 
of the warlike Ganda Deva, son of Dhanga, who is perhaps to bo identified 
with the Kanda Rai of Ferisbta, who attacked and killed th e Raja of Kanauj, 

Y 11 " I59 ’ The name fr there given as Banga ; but since the 
cnmsW of self-Mation is related of Dhanga in the Mau inscription, the name is retained 
^Dhanga throughout. 2 Pro, A, Soe v Ben., 18 S 5 , 0} , * . 0 . i As. OT ., 
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established there by Mahmiid of Ghazni in 1021 A. D. Grantia was succeeded 
by Vidyadhara, and bo by Vijayapala, both of whom are recorded to have 
been great conquerors. Sivanaha, son of Prabhasa, was minister of Vidyadhara, 
and is said to have made all the princes of the earth tributary to his master. 
Ho was succeeded by his son, Mahip&la, who served under Vijayapala, Kirtti 
Yarmma L, the son of Vijayapala, had Ananta, the son of Mahip&la, as his prime 
minister; of him its is related that he was conspicuous among his contempo¬ 
raries for his knowledge of the sacred scriptures, his eloquence and his bravery. 
Tlio king, over whom he had entire control, is said to have made use of him 
in every affair. To Kirtti Yarmma, a passage in the prologue to the drama Pra- 
lodha-chcindroduya of Krishna Misra may, probably, according to Lassen, be 
referred; in it Kirtti Varmma is praised as a victorious prince and as the fore¬ 
head ornament of kings. 1 Although Gopdla, by whoso order this drama was 
performed, is represented as a mighty prince, who received the royal consecration 
from Kirtti Yarmma, Gopak was, according to the more correct statement of the 
commentator, only his general, who laid probably distinguished himself by his 
deeds as a commander, or was a vassal-prince under Kirtti Yarmma. The pro¬ 
logue to the drama states that Kirtti Varmma had boon conquered by the Haja 
of Ohbodi, but was afterwards rescued by the favour of Vishnu. General Cun¬ 
ningham identifies the Haja of Ohbodi hero mentioned with Kama Ktihtclmri, 
who was a contemporary of the Hhoja Itaja of Malwa that reigned from 1000 
to 1055 A. 1). Local tradition ascribes to Kirtti Yarmma the excavation of the 
Kfrafc Sugar at Mahoba, if ho be, as is most probable, identical with the Kfrat- 
bruhm of the local genealogy; and to him also is attributed the repairing of the 
fort of Kalinjar, if* not its erection. (See Kaoinjak). 

The name of the son and successor of* Kirtti Varmma is not known, the termi¬ 
nation * Yamuna* alone being legible in the inscription. General Cunningham 
fills up the hiatus with the name Sallakshana, on an analogy with the same 
name mentioned subsequently. He is praised for his valour, for his knowledge 
of the Vedas, for having boon a staunch friend of learned and pious men, and 
for his oven administration of justice. Whether Anaida \va prime minister 
under him also docs not appear from the inscription, which is-here again im¬ 
perfect. It is, however, almost certain from the continuation of the history, 
because Ananta served his son, Jaya Varmma, as prime minister* It seems that 
Jaya Yarmma had three sons, Vatsa, Yiimana and Pradyunma, besides others 
whoso names have been effaced in the inscription, all of whom were either set aside 
or overcome by Sallakshana Varmma, the brother of Jaya Yarmma. SaUak- 
shana is said to have, however, provided them with appanages suitable to tltcir 
rank, but after the death of Ananta, by suicide in the Jumna, he appointed a 

1 Lassen JTxuL AH., II., 783; Ilona. Brockkuis* edition oC the Prab. Chand, pp. 9, 3, G« Sec 
also Arch. II., 450. 
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person prime minister, with the title of pratiharya, or “ punisher of the enemy,” in 
order to protect himself against them. It is said of Sallakshana, that during his 
father’s lifetime he led an expedition into the Antarbed, or Duab, where he w'as 
defeated by the general of his brother, who may have been a descendant of the 
Gopaia so eminent for his services to Kirtti Varmma. The kingdom of Jay a 
Yarmma must have included Khajurahu, where he caused the iuscri]>tion of 
DMnga (Banga) to be renovated. He must also have possessed some territory 
to the north of the Jamna, because otherwise his general would hardly have 
fought there with Sallakshana. His prime minister was probably of a family 
other than that of Ananta, as the sons of Ananta are not further mentioned in 
the inscription. The prime minister is merely said to have been well-born, dis- 
tnjgwA&i % immense knowledge of the laws, his obedience to constituted 
authority, his honesty and valour. This unnamed officer continued to fulfil 
the same duties for Prithvi Yarmma Deva, who is not said have been a son of 
Jaya Varmma. Prithvi Yarmma Deva was succeeded by Madana Yarmma. 
He had a minister, named Madana, who, by application to the conduct of foreign 
affairs and war, increased the dominion of his master. Madana Yarmma reduced 
north-western Bundelkhand, and through his friendship the king of Kashi 
(Benares)is recorded to have been able to carry on the administration of his terri¬ 
tory. This may probably refer to Govinda Chandra, who reigned from 1118 to 
1163. 1 He is also said to hare annihilated the power of the over-bearino- ruler 
of Malwa; but it is not clear whether Kara Yarmma, who reigned till 1133 or 
Yaso Yarmma, who sat on the throne till 1150, is intended. * Madana Varmma s 
minister^Madana, not only aided his master himself, but his sons, Sridhara and 
lAdyadUra, with others -whose names are not given, followed him in the lushest 
offices of the state. They were especially distinguished as generals, while the 
lather was equally remarkable for his liberality towards Brahmans and temples 
Allowing Jaya Varmma to have lived till 1120 A. D, the reign of his two suc- 
oessors may be brought down to 1157 A. D. The name of Madana Varmma 

ZZT'T Deva > wh0 is * great 

and the yybpper of the feet of « Madana Varmma, the learned, the kinw of 
Kags, most wealthy, and King of Kalanjara ” “ ° 

Tamm “ 11 ae ~ -—»<• 


dated in 1167 AD «, D 7v " --“ ““ successor > Paramarddi Dova, 

tar 


rain of Mflwa in 1120 A, D. * inscription makes Govinda Chandra suzc- 

Colebrooke,Misc. Ess., II., 229 , ’’ ’’ ’’ II4 ‘ 2 3. A. S., Born., VI,, 269 ; 
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Of Paramarckli, or Parmal, we have an inscription, found near the temple 
of Nilkanth or Shiva, within the fort of Kalinjar, on an oblong black slab, now 
leaning against one of the pillars of the temple. The date of this inscription is 
open to question , 1 but it may be set down at 1209 Sanvat , or 1152 A.D. (See 
Ivalinjar, Mahora). On his defeat by Prithiraj, the Ohauhan ruler of Delhi, 
in 1183 A. D., Parmal’s dominions were confined to the eastern portions of 
Bundelkhand and Mahoba; Khajurahu and the western districts were annexed 
to Delhi. Parmal made Kalinjar his residence, which had probably been in the 
possession of his family from the foundation of the dynasty in the latter part of 
the eighth century. He enlarged and beautified the forts of Ajegarh and Kalin¬ 
jar, both of which contain memorials of his reign. Previous to the Ohaulian- 
Chandol war, the principal seat of the Chan dels was Mahoba, and their territory 
seems to have extended from the Jarnna to the Narbada, and from Hiwa to the 
Sindh river, and was hounded on the north by Gwaliar, and on the west by Nar- 
war. Tho Kayasth prime ministers of the rulers succeeding Parmal seem alone 
to have loft memorials of their power; and tho last Ohandel prince, hitherto found 
to have boon mentioned on tho lapidary records of the period, is Bhoja Yarmma, 
or Bhoja Brahma, under whom flourished the Kayasth Nana, hereafter noticed. 

Tho next source of information for tho history of Bundelkhand is in tho 
Muhammadan his- scanty notes of tho successive invasions of Musalm&n gone- 
torlans. rals to ho met with in tho Persian histories. These are for 

the most part very vague, and give us few glimpses of the condition of tho 
people, or tho mode in which the actual government of tho country was carried 
on. The number and frequency of these expeditions, however, would load us 
to suppose that at no time, up to the reign of Akbar at least, had tho MusalmAus 
ever taken firm hold of Bundelkhnud, which still remained under its native 
Chiefs, of whom family succeeded family, and race followed race, little influenced 
by tho occasional presence of some energetic Musalmdn adventurer, or the 
casual passage of Delhi troops to and from tho Dakhan. 

This would appear to bo true of Bundelklumtl generally, but the stronger 
forts wore frequently the object* of attack, and Kalinjar, Ohanderi, and Kalpl 
were many times subjected to a long siege. Kdlpf, tho gate of the west, was in¬ 
deed strongly garrisoned by tho Muhammadans, and for si long time was tho head 
of a favourite fSirksir, and the usual starting point for expeditions to Bengal on the 
one side and to the Dakhan on tho other. (See Kaliu ). We learn from tho few 
records which have come down to us that, long before tho downfall of tho Ohandels, 
the princes of India were continually engaged in wars with ono another 5 tho 

1 Some make out the date to be 1298 S<mrat $ or 15241 A. D.; others 1198 Sanvat, or 1141 
A.I).; others, and more, probably \m San rat, or 1152 A. I). There arc inscriptions of 
Paramarddi bcttrin# dates 1167, 1177, and 1178 A. D. X A, S., Ben., XVII., (I), 182, (note), 
317 5 Pogson*s Boondelas, 186. 
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lu 3 t of conquest, tlie desire of attaining the proud distinction of universal 
sovereign, pride of race, and passion, were the real moving forces in these con¬ 
flicts, and prevented for a long time the union of the Hindiis in a confederacy 
which might possibly have to acertain degree stemmed, if not altogether prevent- 
edj ilie inroads of the western nations* 

The quarrels and dissensions among the Hindu rulers were further height* 
ened by the gift of the Delhi (Indraprastha) throne by the last of the Tomars 
to his grandson, Frithiraj, the Chanhan ruler of Ajmfr. As the Raja of Kanauj 
was also grandson of the Toraar chief by another daughter, he was deeply offended 
at the preference shown to his cousin, and sought in every way to harass and 
perplex him by open war and covert intrigue. Shihab-ud-din invaded India, and 
attacked Priihiraj between Thanesvar and KarnM in 1191 A. D., but was de¬ 
feated with great loss* Two years afterwards Shihab-ud-din returned, and by 
stratagem gained a victory against an immensely superior force ; Pritbiraj 
was taken prisoner in the pursuit that ensued, and put to death. This was fol¬ 
lowed in the next few years by the capture of Kanauj, Benares, Biana, and Gwa- 
Jiar. 1 In 1*202 A. D. ? Kutb-ud-din, the viceroy of Shihab-ud-din, and subse¬ 
quently the first of the dynasty known as the Slave Kings, took the forts of 
Kalinjar and Kalpi, and temporarily reduced Bundelkhand to subjection. 
Again, in 120$, Kutb-ud-din invested Kalinjar, when he was met, according to 
Dow, by a prince of that country named Gala, but more probably Parmal, whom 
he defeated and treacherously put to death. These victories threw the whole of 
Bundelkhand and Malwa at the feet of the Musalmans, but appear to have 
been little utilised, for we find that in 1234 Altamsh was obliged to send 
Kasrat-ud-din with a force from Biana and Gwaliar to reduce Kalinjar. 
This fortress was again invested, taken, and plundered by the Musalmans, 
who obtained a large amount of treasure. On his return Nasrat-ud-dm 
was attacked by Jahlr, Baoa of Ijari, and escaped with much difficulty. In 
1251, Ulugh Khan, leading forces towards Kalinjar, attacked Jahir, routed 
his forces, and took possession of his town Bazor. 3 

Borne further account of the princes of this region is found in an inscription 
on an oblong slab of sandstone, feet long and feet broad, now in the 
museum of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, which was found in the fort of 
Ajayagarh (See Ajegabh), and has been translated by Pandit Saroda Prasad. 3 
It is in verse and contains thirty-seven strophes, with a postscript in prose, and 
bears date 1345 Sanvai , or 1288 A. D. It relates to the statue of Hari, or Vishnu, 
which one Hana had caused to be erected in the fort of the town of Jayanagara, as 
well as to a temple to Keshava, erected there by his queen. The name Jayana- 

i Elphinstone, 313. Taj-ul-Maasir In Dowson’s Elliot, L, 231. 2 Dowson’s Elliot, T., 

351, 338; the name is variously spelled, Bazol, Barol, Bagor, Barwar, and is the Narwar of 
Ferishta, 3 J. A. S., Ben., VI , 881. 
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gara, or “ City of Victory,” is intimately connected with the name Ajayagarh, 
or “ unoonquered or impregnable fort”—the name given to the fort to the present 
day. The prince or minister whose name is recorded in the inscription is ox- 
pressly mentioned as having been ot tho Kayastha or writer caste'., not derived, 
as in the Codes of Law, from a Vaisya father and Sudra mother, 1 but from 
Kasyapa, the celebrated Bislii, who was created to satisfy tho deities with 
burnt-offerings. Kasyapa, according to tho inscription, had two sons, Kusha 
and Sunablia,of whom Kusha lived at Kausambipura or Kausanibi, tho modem 
Kosim 3 on the Jamna, in the Allahabad District. A certain person is said to 
have resided there, “ the ornament of the Kasyapa lino, and belonging to tho 
Ka yastha tribe, who conquered the mountain fastnesses, anti was without a 
rival.” He had probably been appointed to a high office by some ruler in 
Bundelkhand, and made use of his position in order, by the conquest of a fort, 
to lay the foundation of independence for liitnself and his successors. This 
fort was probably Ajcgarb; and for fixing the date of the conquest, it may he 
mentioned that the fifth in descent, called Malika, is said io have been tin' 
prince of Kalinjar,® who was conquered by Sultan Nasir-utl-tlfn Mahmud in 
1247 A.D., when Ajegarh and Kalinjar again fell to tlio Musalim'tns. Kosim 
remained subject to Kanauj until tho conquest of the latter place at the end 
of the twelfth century; and it is perhaps to the same period that the emi¬ 
gration of the Kayasthas to Bundelkhand should ho referred. 1 Lassen sup¬ 
poses that the first or anonymous founder was in the employment of Vijayit 
Chandra, Baja of Kanauj, and tho second in that of Jaya t 'handra, who ascended 
the throne about 1173.® lit tho inscription Malika does not lay claim io inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty, although, as already mentioned, ho is said by the Muhamma¬ 
dan historians to havo been for a short time at least in independent possession 
of Kalinjar. Nasir-ud-dhi extended his conquests to tho west, ami seized on 
Narwar and Chanderi, but sinco ho loft merely slender garrisons behind him, 
the Musalman authority was more nominal than real. Of Nana, j no, we read that 
he was minister of the Chandratreya line, and servant of King Blmjn Vanmim, 
a descendant of the Chandel dynasty, whose power, lor some time in abeyance, 
seems to have been recovered by him; for this the inscription shows he must, 
have been in a great measure indebted to his wise and powerful minister Natiii, 
who was esteemed the Lakshmi, or “goddess of fortune,” of his kingdom, lie 
probably made use of tho opportunity afforded by tho disturbances that arose 

1 Colebrooke Misc. Ess„ II., 182. a in iho. Mahabliilrata, Kusha is said to have huditsmi. 

Kusanabha, so that the derivation above given of tie name Ki.eim would appear to be Incmwet: 
see Lassen Ind. Alt., II., 798. SBrigg’s EVriehta, I., 237 ; Dow., J„ IN. * Thu names 
given in the inscription are the founder, .Tanha, afterwards called Haruka, .Jullmn, 
rihira, Kamala, Malika. The last had four sons, Padma Sinha, liatnu Hltilm, Yoga sinlm, 
and Samara Sinha, of whom the best, Katna Sinhn, succeeded Malika, and was the father at 
the Nani in whose time tho writing was inscribed. s ind. Alt, U, 800 , 
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on the death of Easir-ud-dm Mahmiid, in the year 1265 A. D., to extend hie 
empire. This weakness of the Musalman administration lasted till the year 1286 
A. D., the year in which Eai-kobad was murdered ; and with the accession of 
Jalal-ud-dm Khilji the Chandel dynasty must hare entirely disappeared, as we 
do not again find any traces of them in or around Ealinjar. General Cunning¬ 
ham describes the coins in his collection, belonging to the Chandel kings, as 
consisting of specimens in gold , silver, and copper :— u The gold and silver coins 
are all of the well-known type of the Bathors of Kanattj, which hear a seated 
figure of the four-armed goddess Durga or Parbati on the obverse, and on the 
reverse the king's name in three lines of the mediaeval Eagari characters. The 
copper coins bear on the obverse a two-armed male figure, which appears to be 
that of the monkey-god Hanuman, and on the reverse the king 7 s name in 
Nagari characters.” The names on the coins are those of Kirtti Yarmma, 
Sallakshana Yarmma, Jaya Yarmma,Prithvi Yarmma, andMadana Varmma. 5 ’’ 1 
The following list contains all the information as yet to be gleaned from 
inscriptions and coins in regard to the early rulers of Bundelkhand:— 


Date m 






Name of King. 


Reference. 

Sax&at. 

A. D. 



57 

0 

Bbima Naga 



82 

25 

Kharjjura Naga (?) 



107 

232 

187 

202 

50 

75 

100 

125 

Varmma Vatsa (?) 

Skanda Naga 

Vrihaspati Naga 

Ganapati Naga 

##• 

Kings of Narwar, who where 
apparently vassals of the 
Gnptas until their extinc¬ 
tion in 225 A. D. 

227 

iso 

Vyaghra Naga 

... 

252 

275 

Vasil Naga 

... 


277 

200 

Dera Naga 

... 


315 

258 

Toramana 

... 

Eran inscription. 

332 

275 

Pashupati 

... 

Gwaliar inscription. 

704 

647 

Harsha Varddhana 

... 

King of Kanauj (Hwen Thsang ). 

933 

576 

Bhoja Beva 

... 

Gwaliar inscription. 

631 

574 

Bhoja Raja 

... 

Tod’s No. I. 

721 

6 64 

Bhoja Baja 

... 

„ „ * 

982 

925 

Iakshmana 

... 


1007 

950 

Vajradaraa 

■»* 

1037 

980 

Man gala 

*** 


1047 

990 

Kirtti 

... 

Gwaliar Kachhwahas, success¬ 

1067 

1010 

Bhuvena 

... 

ors of Bhoja Beva, and pro¬ 

2087 

1080 

Beva Pala 


bably connected with the 

1107 

1050 

Padma Pala 

... 

Kachhwaha families in the 

1117 

1060 

Snrya Pala 

... 

west of Jbansi and Jalann. 

1132 

1075 

; Mahi Pala 

... 


1152 

1095 

Bhnva&a Pala 

... 


2161 

1104 

Madhosudana 

... 


857 

800 

Nannuka 

... 

Chandel Rajas of Mahoha and 

882 

825 

Vakpafci 

... 

* Kalinjar mentioned in the 

907 

850 

Vijaya 

... 

Man and Khajurahu inscrip¬ 

932 

875 

Rahila 

... 

tions. 

957 

900 

Harsh a 

... 


982 

925 

Yaso Varmma 

... 

Nanda Rai, King of Kalinjar of 

1007 

950 

Bhanga 


Perishtah (1021 A, D.) 


i Arch. Reps., IE, 458. 
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Date, 


Sanvat. 

A. IX 

1058 

999 

1082 

1025 

1102 

1045 

1122 

1065 

1142 

1065 

1162 

1105 

1177 

1120 

1182 

1125 

1187 | 

1130 

1220 

1163 

1224 

1167 

1259 

1202 

1265 

1208 

1291 

1234 

1304 

1247 

1308 

1251 

1337 

1280 


Name of King. 


Ganda 
Yidyadhara 
Vijaya Pala 
Kirtti Yarmma I. 
Sallakshana I. 

Jaya Varmma 
Sallakshana II. 

Prithvi Yarmma 
Madana Yarmma 

Kirtti Yarmma II. 

Parmal or Paramarddi 
Kutb-ud-din sacks Kalinjar. 
His second attack. 
Altamsh’s attack. 
.Nasir-ud-dm’s attack. 
Ulugh. Khan’s attack. 

Bhoja Yarmma 


Reference* 


Inscriptions, 1131 A* D, and 
J 1163 A. D. 

Defeated by Prithiraj, 1183 A. D. 


A j egarb i n scription. 


Khangars. 


,Xlt> WeOtUXJUL U J-r --, - - " --’ - 

according to local tradition, by tlie Khangars or K&ngitrw, 
who had once been their servants, and who made the fort, of 


Karir, now belonging to Orchha, and lying about twenty miles from Jhurmi, 
their head-quarters until their expulsion by the Bundclas in the fourteenth 
century. These Khangars are now the village servants and watchmen of the 
Bundelkhand Districts, and are in a position similar to that of the Blairs and 
P ast s of the Duab and the Benares Division. 1 

We have now to turn to the history of the Bundclas, the next tribe of any 
importance who held possession of the tract to tins west of 
t j amua aTK i south of the Chambal, and eventually gave it 

the name of Bundelkhand, by which it is known to the present day. 

Popular tradition ascribes tbe origin of tbo name Bundela to Bnjn Pan¬ 
chain, a descendant of the G-aharwar Rajas of K&shi (Benares) and Kanfit. 
Pancham, being expelled from his kingdom by his brothers, retired to Bintliielial, 
and became a votary of Bindab&sini Bhawiiui. While residing then' lie msoh oil 
to offer himself up as a sacrifice to that deity, and in pursuance of his vow had 
already inflicted a wound on his person, when suddenly.Bhawiiui appeared and 
restrained him. In reward for his devotion she promised him that his M».*- 
dom should be restored, and in commemoration of the drop of blood (Mm!) 
which flowed from his wound, his descendants should be called Huudeias. * 
Elliot, 3 who regards this story as completely apocryphal, and fabricated merely' 
to cover the disgrace of a humble descent, gives the following account from 


i Jenkinson’s Set. Rep., p. 58. a Olihatar Prakaeh in I'tigioa’a Boom Ida., n 

8 Beame’s Kd., L, 45; Tod’s Rajasthan, I,, 116* * 
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the Hadikafl ahtlua, as containing the more probable origin of the name: — 
Hardeo, one of the Gaharwar family, came with a slave-girl from Khairagarh, 
and took up his residence near Orchka. He was there invited to give his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to the Kbangar Raja of Karar, which he at first refused to do, 
but at length consented to on condition that the Raja should come with all his 
brethren and feast with him, in order to thoroughly obliterate all distinctions of 
caste. The Raja consented, and at the feast was treacherously poisoned with 
all his family ; and the Gaharwars took possession of the country between the 
Betwa and the Dhasan, which had hitherto been occupied by the Khangars. 
The name Bundela, or Bandela, was given because the offspring of this mar¬ 
riage was the son of a bandi f or slave-girl. Were the race directly descended 
from Raj put ancestors, it would be impossible to account for their exclusion from 
flie lists of the pure classes, and for their being universally regarded as spuri¬ 
ous Rajputs. The meaning of the legend is no doubt that a body of emigrants 
from the south poured into Bundelkhand under various leaders, and gradually 
ousted the old Hindu Rajas, who were so weakened by internal dissensions and 
the attacks of the Musalmans from without as to make but a feeble resistance. 
The establishment of the tribe in Bundelkhand must have taken place not ear¬ 
lier than the thirteenth century. The Chhatar Prakdslt, 1 written probably 
during the life of Chhatarsal, declares that the first expedition of the Bundelas 
was undertaken against the Afghan, Satar Khan, and we know that no settle¬ 
ment of Musalmans took place in these countries until after the commencement of 
the thirteenth century. Elliot 2 adopts this opinion, and thinks the occupation 
probably took place after the Chandels had been humiliated by the Chauhans, 
and they in their turn had been forced to yield to the Musalmans. Franklin 
assigns a later origin to the Bundelas, and places their advent under Bir Singh, 
the son of Pancham, during the invasion of Taimiir in the last decade of the 
fourteenth century. 3 

As already noticed, Bhoja Yarmma, the last Chandel king of whom we have 
any record, had a firm hold on the country in 1288 A. D. It would be safer, 
therefore, to place the first entry of the Bundelas in the period immediately 
after the extinction of the Ohandels, or about the commencement of the four¬ 
teenth century. They appear to have first settled at Man, and then, taking Ka- 
linjar and Kalpi, to have made Mahoni their capital. Bxr Singh had the sobri¬ 
quet of Lohadhar given to him on account of his warlike exploits, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Karan, also called Balwant, or the powerful. Balwant had 
a son, named Arjunpal, father of Sokanpal, who is said to have reduced Kut- 
haragarh and reigned long in Jaitra. He was succeeded by Sahaj Indur, 
father of Nannak Deva, whose son, Prithiraj, regulated the distribution of land 


- 1 Pogson’s Boon&elas, (Cal., 1828), p. 9. 


R. A. S., Lon., L* 262. 


2 Dowson’s Elliott, L, 45. 


3 Trans., 
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and established the religious rites and customs to be observed by the tribe. 
Ramchand succeeded Prithiraj, and was the father of the warrior Madanu 
M&1, father of Ar j nn Deva. From the last came Malkahan, whoso son, Rttdr 
Partap, founded the city of Orchha. It is recorded of him that, in establishing 
the population in his new city, he was constantly exposed to the attacks of the 
neighbouring princes ; but at length succeeded in effecting tho destruction of 
their power and the extermination of their race. 1 It is certain that from his 
time the Bundelas became the most powerful among tho tribes to tho west 
of the Jamna, and that henceforth the name Bundolkhand may with moio 
justice be given to that tract. It is from tho twelve sons of Rudr Partap 
that most of the great Buudela families in after days derived their origin." Rudr 
Partdp perished in an encounter with a tiger while investing the fort of 
Kotharpur, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Jiliarati Ohand, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, who was in turn succeeded by his brother, 
Madhnkar Sdh. The first reigned for twcnty-tlireo years, and the second thirty- 
eight years, at Orchha. Urdiajit, another brother, at this time occupied Mahoba, 
and made it his head-quarters in his forays against tho Musalnuins and neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs. In these he was ably assisted by bis son and successor in (lie 
Mahoba fief, Premchand, who fought numerous battles in order to retain (he 
lands seized by his father. He loft threo sons, Kuar iSuin, the reputed founder 
of Simroha, Man Sah, who dwelt at Shahpur, and Bhagwtmt ltai, who remained at 
Mahoba. This last prince was celebrated for his virtues and feared for his 
valour. He left a son, named Kulnandan, who became renowned for his piety 
and charity. 

Kulnandan had four sons, Ivharg ltai, Ohand, Stibium ltai, and the great 


Champat Rai. 


Champat Rai, in whoso person the Buudela race beeame a 
power in India. Btr Singh Deo remained at, t hvldui, and 


consolidated his power in that direction, while his brother, Ram Sdh, wit It a largo 
following, took possession of Chandori and established a dynasty at Par, from 
which the Banpur Rajas sprang (1602 A. I)., sett LABATrmt). The territories 
of Bir Singh extended from tho Narbada on tho south to Hie Sindh riu-r on 
the north. He commenced the fort of Jhausi, and eonslrueted borides mum- 
lakes and forts. It was in his tirao that the Muhammadans first turned their 


attention to this part of Bundelkhand. When tho Hmpcror Aklmr arranged the 
empire into subahs and sirkars, Orchha and the pargannlts lying to tin? north 
of it, including the present Jhansi District and KYtneh in the .hdium Distriid, 
were included in the Irichh sirkdr and subah of Agra. Sirkur Kdljd im-lud- 
ed Urai, Bhadek, Raipur, Kalpi, and Kandr in Jalaun, and Ilamirpur in the 


„' P “f? n ’! t B T °° nd . e o a : ** 2Fageon ’ p ‘ 12! their "»«■ wc Bhurati ttlma.t, M.otimkur 

Sah, Urdiajit, Wt Sah Bhupat Sah, Am&n Das, Chandar Das, Durira Das, UhmuNiui D#h, |w 
Das, Bhairon Das, and Khandi Eai. * 
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district of that name. Sirkar Kalinjar included Ajegarh, the present District of 
Banda, and Parganabs Maudha and Maboba of the Hamirpur District. Sirk&r 
Gbora, or Bhatghora, subsequently known as Abmadabad Gbora, probably 
contained Parganahs Tarabwan, and Chhi'bun in the present Tabsfl of Karwf, 
Darsenda in Banda, and the greater part of Riwa. But of this sirkar we have 
little information that can be relied npon, as the names of the mahals composing 
it have not been given in the Ain-i-Akbari; 1 and it would appear that the power 
of the Musalmans was little felt there. Though the Orchha Raja and other 
Hindd princes did from time to time pay tribute to the Musalmdns, and there 
were occasional expeditions sent against them, the Muhammadan power never 
seems to have been firmly established in Bundelkhand, with perhaps the excep¬ 
tion of Kalpl and the tract immediately in its neighbourhood. (See Kalpi). 
Bir Singh Deo incurred the severe displeasure of Akbar by waylaying and 
murdering Abul Fazl, the favourite minister of the Emperor, and best known as 
the author of the Ain-i-Akbari, when he was passing through Buudelkhand 
near Barka Sarai on his way from the Dakhan to Delhi. This murder was com¬ 
mitted at the instigation of Salim, afterwards known as the Emperor Jahangir. 2 
A force was sent against Bir Singh Deo in 1602 A. D., with orders to seize 
his family, ravage his- country, and exercise such severities as on other occa¬ 
sions Akbar never permitted. 3 Bir Singh managed to escape ; and on the acces¬ 
sion of Salim to the throne in 1605 A. D., rose into great favour, and was ever 
after treated by Jahangir with confidence and respect. Soon after the accession 
of Shahjahan to the throne, in 1627 A. D., Bir Singh revolted. An army was 
sent against him, and after more than a year’s resistance he was forced to sub¬ 
mit. His territory was at first confiscated, but was soon after restored to him. 
He did not, however, regain his former power and independence, and from thi s 
time to the advent of the Marhattas in 1742 A. D., Orc hh a remained more or 
less subject to the Muhammadans. 4 

We shall now return to Champat Rai, who, owing to his natural qualities, 
soon obtained the sole direction of affairs at Mahoba. On the accession of Shah- 
jaMn, in 1627 A. D., he and Bir Singh of Orchha and the other chiefs of Bundel¬ 
khand threw off their allegiance to the Delhi Court; and, notwithstanding that 
Baki Khan, an experienced general, and some say the Emperor himself, 
marched in person against Orchha, the Bundelas successfully resisted all attempts 
to reduce them to submission. Champat Rai had at this time three sons, Sar- 

1 See Beamed Elliot, II., 164. 2 Salim in his Memoir does not deny* this, and ex¬ 

cuses it on the ground that Abul Fazl was one of the principal supporters of Akbar in intro¬ 
ducing “the new faith,” and was an infidel, and therefore an enemy to all true Musalmans. 
(Mc^s Jahangir, p. 33., 0. T. E., Lon., 1829) ; Gladwin Hist., I., 7 , 3 Elphinstone, p. 459 ; 

Pogson’s Boondelas, 10-104. 4 Jajhar Singh, sou of Bir Singh, acted in a similar manner, and 

was expelled and his territories given to Pahar Singh, his brother. Franklin, Trans., B. A. S. 
Lon., I., 288* 
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bahan, AngadRai, and Ratan Singh. Of these, Sarbahan, the eldest, was shortly 
afterwards surprised by B&ki Khan and slain; and while Champ at Rai mourned 
for his son, he is said to have been consoled by a dream, in which he was 
promised another son, who should eclipse all others by his warlike deeds and 
render the name of Bundela for ever illustrious. This son was Chhatarsal, in 
whom Sarbahan was considered to have become incarnate. 

In the meantime, Shahjahdn, enraged at the preparations of the Bundelas, who 
blocked up the route to the Dakhan, sent three separate forces into Bundelkhand, — 
one, under MuhabatKhan, from Agra; a second, under Khan Jah&n Lodi, from 
the south; and a third, under Abdullah, from Allahabad. These forces soon 
reduced the country to tranquillity, and punished severely all who had shown any 
opposition to the Imperial army. Oliampat Rai, however, was not disposed to 
submit, and held out in the rugged countries bordering on the Betwa, where by 
the celerity of his movements he defied the attempts of the Musalman leaders to 
capture him. When the principal portion of the Muhammadan troops had 
retired, he issued forth from his hiding-places, and rapidly assembling a number 
of adherents, began to make reprisals by driving in the outposts, cutting oft* 
supplies, and continually harassing small garrisons by night attacks, until, em¬ 
boldened by his success, he mot the Imperial generals in the open field, ami 
totally routed them near Orchka with great slaughter. Skahbaz; Khan, Buki 
Khan, Fath Khan, and other Mughal leaders of note wore among the slain. 
On receiving intelligence of this event, the Emperor organised a second expedi¬ 
tion against Bundelkhand, and gave the command to Muhammad Subah, 
Wall Bahadur Khan, Abdullah Khan, Naushor Khan, and other experienced 
generals, who again proceeded to Orckha; but were so little successful that they 
agreed to a compromise, by which Pah&r Singh became tko acknowledged Raja 
of Orchha, while Champat Rai contented himself with seeking possessions else¬ 
where (1640 A. D, ? ) 

Champat Rai seems now to have lived the life of a partisan leader, and 
to have even entered the service of the Emperor, by whom ho was commissioned 
to undertake the reduction of the fort of Ivumhargark* Subsequently ho rose 
further into favour, and obtained the Parganali of JEuiueh, subject to a revenue of 
three lakhs of rupees. Pahdr Singh, though ho owed in a groat measure both his 
fortune and position to Champat Rai, was jealous of the high reputation enjoyed 
by his benefactor* It is said that more than once ho sought to remove Champat 
Rai by poison* The latter was warned of these attempts, but seems to have con¬ 
sidered such baseness impossible in a Bundela and a kinsman* On one occasion, 
attended by his brother and a few faithful followers, Champat Rai came to a 
feast given by Pahdr Singh at the celebration of the marriage of one of his de¬ 
pendents. The poison bowl was again prepared, but missed its victim, as the 
brother of Champat Rai intercepted the draught on its way and drank it 
himself When the poison began to work, he quietly withdrew with a comrade 
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to die in his tent, with his last breath rejoicing that he had been able to save his 
brother, the hope of Bnndelkhand, even at the sacrifice of his own life. 

Hating Champat Bai the more on account of this unsuccessful attempt, Pahar 
Singh sought by other means to undermine his influence. He offered nine lakhs 
of rupees for the Kunch Parganah, and his offer was accepted by Prince Dara, 
who thereon refused to confirm the grant to Champat Bai, This drove the latter 
again into rebellion; and at this time the contest among the sons of Shahjahan for 
the succession having commenced, Champat Bai embraced the cause of Aurangzeb 
against Prince Dara, and materially assisted him by conducting the army across 
a ford not held by the enemy. 1 He was present at the battle of Samagark (1658 
A. D.), which placed Aurangzeb on the throne of India. His Bundelas there 
greatly distinguished themselves by their bravery, and Baja Bam, one of their 
leaders, a nephew of Champat Bai, was slain. In return for these services, Au¬ 
rangzeb gave Champat Bai a command of 1^,000 men, and a jagir or appanage 
free from revenue “extending from Orchha to Mol Kanar,” and thence to the 
Jamna. This command he very soon after resigned, on being called to account 
for not attending the Emperor in his march against Shah Shuja. Champat 
Bai then retired to the fort of Jairuehk, and there planned further schemes by 
which to rid his country of the hated Musalmans. 

One Subkaran was now entrusted with the task of reducing him to subjec¬ 
tion, and entered Bundelkhand, of which he had been made Subahdar, with a 
large force. Notwithstanding the vast preparations made by him, he was at 
first so unsuccessful that he had to be considerably reinforced before he could 
make any impression on his active foe: and though in the end he was able 
to drive Champat Bai from one fortress to another, ho was obliged to confess 
his inability to accomplish the object for which he had been despatched. 2 
The Emperor, on understanding the state of affairs, recalled Subkaran and 
took the field ill person, on which Champat Bai was obliged to retreat and 
throw himself on the protection of those with whom he was connected by ties 
of policy or relationship. Like other men, he found these ties disregarded 
when danger threatened, and the Musalmans, joined by the Bani of Orchha’s 
troops, attacked his camp near Orchha; thence he fled to Jaitwar, and after¬ 
wards to Sahra, as Indarman, the Baja of that place, had many times received 
marked favours from his hands. Here he was so inhospitably received that he 
resolved to confide his safety to his sister’s husband, Jiwan Sah, at whose 
hands he met with still worse treatment, and on his departure was assassinated 
with his wife by the followers of Ms sister. 

l Bernier, page 2. 2 Subkaran bad in bis ranks a large number of Bundelas, “who 

seemed to have bad little objection to fight against their brethren. Sarjan Bai, a friend of 
Champat Rai, though he gave in his allegiance to the Emperor, was attacked by the troops of 
the Bani Hiradeva of Orchha and killed with his family at Dxdpur, So far were the Bundelaa 
at this time divided among themselves. 
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Chhatarsal, then in his fourteenth year, was at Sahra when he heard of his 
father’s death, and resolved to enter into the service of 
Chhatarsal. gome i ea( j er? and so gain the influence and experience ne¬ 
cessary to enable him to avenge the murder of his father and recover the power 
his family had lost. In the expressive words of the chronicler at this time, u the 
sons of Champat Rai, like enchanted snakes, possessed the will without the 
power to injure.” Ratan Singh remained at Mahoba, but both Chhatarsal and 
Angad Rai enlisted in the service of Nirpa Jai Singh, and were present at the 
siege of Deogarh, un dertaken by the Naww&b Bahadur Khan at the Emperor’s 
command. Here Chhatarsal, who greatly distinguished himself in the assault^ 
was wounded ; but, disgusted with the paltriness of his reward, he now sought 
to unite the Hindu princes of Malwa and Bundelkhand in a league to resist 
the proselytising efforts of Aurangzeb. In this he was so far successful as to 
induce the Chief of Orchha to resist an order to level the temples there, and 
thus commenced a war which never ceased until the Bundelas became practically 
independent. Chhatarsal drew over not only the Bundelas serving with Subkaran 
in the Dakhan, hut that leader himself and Bi'r Baldeo of Aurangabad. He 
was not able to persuade his brother, Ratan Singh, to join him, as that cautious 
person, having a lively remembrance of the reverses of his father, refused to 
join in an undertaking which in his judgment showed such few signs of success. 
Chhatarsal, being thereon elected principal leader and Chief of the Bundelas, 
commenced operations in 1671 A. D. 1 by the reduction of the forts in the hills 
towards Panna. He wasted the country held by his enemies in every direction, 
and avoiding a general action, managed by' ambuscades and intimate know¬ 
ledge of the country to cut off or elude the Imperial troops. He succeeded 
not only against the common enemy, but also against the Hindu Chiefs who 
slighted his authority or were slow to assist him in his projects. Amongst these 
were the Chief of Dharxr and Anand Rai of Banka. The latter, notwithstanding 
that he was assisted by all the forces of the neighbouring Muhammadan gov¬ 
ernors, was completely defeated at Garhakota. After this fight, Chhatarsal plun¬ 
dered Bansa and Badi Pitari, and entered the country of Baki Khan. Here 
he defeated Sayyid Bahadur, and sacked the towns of Sindh, Gwaliar, Kanjia, 
Dvapur, and Dumoh. He practically held the whole of western Bundelkhand, 
and using the fortress of Garhakota as his base of operations, defeated the com¬ 
bined efforts of all the surrounding Musalman rulers under Ram Dula. He 
next directed his attention to the convoys from the Dakhan, and plundered a 
train of one hundred carts carryingpresents to the Emperor. On this, Tahawwur 
Khan was directed to proceed with a large army of Turks and suppress the 
Bundela insurrection. He was, however, defeated with great slaughter at 
Sirawa, and returned in such disgrace that he with difficulty obtained the com- 


iPogson*s Boondelas, page 5 7. 
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mand of a second army* When he again invaded Bundelkhand he met with no 
better success* 

In the meantime the fort of Kalinjar was taken and garrisoned by the Bun- 
del as, whose forces overran the tracts now known as the Districts of Banda and 
Hamirpur and the Division of Jhansi—in fact, all the territory to the east and 
south of the Chainbal as far as Bhagelkhand. Anwar Khan, Mirza Sadr-ud-din, 
and Hamid Khan were successively sent with large forces against CKhatarsdl, 
but met with no success. The Bundelas now invaded the southern Parganahs of 
Jalaun, burned Irichh, plundered Kuchur, Kumur, and Kalpi,and reduced Urai 
and Bhadek to a heap of ruins. Chhatarsdl next took Barhat, and put its in¬ 
habitants to the sword, in consequence of their having violated the oath of allegi¬ 
ance and fidelity which they had on a former occasion sworn* Kotra, under 
Sayyid Latif, alone made any prolonged resistance, and for two months withstood 
the utmost efforts of the besiegers, who at length raised the siege on the payment 
of a lakh of rupees. Chhatarsal thence proceeded to collect the revenues of Kalpf 
and Maudha, and afterwards marched against the zamindars of Mahoba, who 
had instigated the inhabitants of nearly twenty villages to rise in arms against his 
authority. The action was fought near Darira, and resulted in the death of hund¬ 
reds of the ill-armed villagers and the plunder of Muskara, after which Chhatarsal 
retired to Jalalpur. When news of these disasters reached the Court, Abd- 
us-Samad was sent with a large force to ravage Bundelkhand. He was met by 
the Bundelas under Chhatarsal, who appointed Baldeo of Aurangabad to com¬ 
mand the right—and Bai Man Dauwa, his foster-brother, the left—wing, while he 
led the centre himself. After a long and hotly-contested fight the Imperial forces 
were completely routed, and many of their leaders taken prisoners, and these 
were not released until they paid ransom* Chhatarsal, wounded in the battle, 
retired to Panna, whence, as soon as his wounds were healed, he invaded the 
territory of Hari Lai Gaj Singh, levied contributions, ravaged the country, and 
burned the towns and villages round Bhelsa. Bahlol Khan, on hearing of 
these disasters, marched from Dhamauni, and Jagat Singh from Madiawa, to 
oppose the Bundelas. In the battle that ensued Jagat Singh fell in single com¬ 
bat with Chhatarsal, who then retired to Shahgarh. A second attempt at 
reducing the Bundelas was made by the governor, Bahlol Khan, with the assist¬ 
ance of the neighbouring Subahdars, who in force invested Shahgarh; hut here 
ao-ain the Musalmans were defeated and obliged to retreat to Dhamauni, where 
Bahlol Khan, chagrined at his ill-success, committed suicide. 

Soon after the death of Bahlol Khan, Chhatarsal again taking the field re¬ 
duced Kotra, Jasu, and Gaigh&ta, and proceeding to Mahoba, organised thence 
an expedition against Murad Khan of Sahuda, the representative of Dalil Khan, 
who bad long refused to pay tribute to him. Murad Khan and a great number 
of his followers were killed in the action that took place, and Dalil Khan 
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was glad to make terms by which he promised regular payment of tri¬ 
bute in future. The Bundela arms were next turned against Mataund; the 
fort was invested and taken, and that part of the country reduced to obe¬ 
dience. 

From Mataund the Bundelas crossed*over to Dhamauni and took posses¬ 
sion of the town and fort of Dkaura and Thurahat. They then plundered Kotra, 
Bakijara, Palgai, and Jalalpur, and meeting Asmad Khan, the successor of 
Bahlol Khan, at Kirpur defeated him. Shah Kiili Khan, sent to relieve Asmad 
Khan, having had similar ill-success at Mau, the Bundelas became masters of 
the whole country to the west of the Chambal and the Jamna. On the access¬ 
ion of Bahadur Shah, in 1707 A. D., Chhatarsai, through the good offices of the 
Khan Khanan, was invited to Court and confirmed in all the acquisitions he had 
made, yielding a revenue of nearly a million sterling per annum. This, however, 
did not prevent the neighbouring Musalman Subahdars from making irruptions 
into the territories of the Bundelas. One of the most noteworthy of these took 
place in 1724 A. D. Muhammad Khan, Bangash of Farrakhabad, had been re¬ 
cently appointed governor of Allahabad, and from that post was transferred to 
Malwa; but, being unable to make head against the Marhattas, was superseded 
by the Raja of Jaipur. In the early part of 1732 A. D., Muhammad Khan 1 
again made an irruption into Bundelkhand, and falling suddenly on the forces 
of Chhatarsai, defeated him and expelled the Bundelas, spreading devastation 
on all sides and for the most part making the country a desert. Under these 
circumstances, Chhatarsai had recourse to the Marhattas, who, under the first 
Feshwa, Baji Rao, were at this time advancing slowly through Khandesh and 
Malwa to Hindustan. The opportunity of establishing their ascendancy in Bun¬ 
delkhand, which was afforded by the application of the 
of^MamtteT 106 Ra J a ; was promptly embraced, and Baji Rao, with a large 
force, surprised and defeated Muhammad Khan, who was 
glad to escape with his life to the fort of Jaitpur, where he was closely besieged 
by a combined Marhatta and Bundela force. His troops were so reduced by 
want as to be obliged to eat their horses, and afterwards rats and dogs formed a 
portion of the provisions dealt out to the garrison. In this strait, the wife of 
Muhammad Khan sent her veil to her relatives, the Rohillas, and supplicated 
their aid by a trusty messenger, who so sped himself on Ms way and was so 
promptly answered that within a fortnight a force sufficient to cause a diversion 
arrived in time to save the garrison from entire destruction. 

Chhatarsai, restored to his possessions by the Marhattas, seeing that without 
their assistance and protection his as yet unconsolidated power would probably 
be lost as easily as it had been acquired, wisely determined to make them inter¬ 
ested in its preservation, and by timely cession of a portion of his territory 


i Life of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, page 82 . 
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preserve the remainder to his heirs. Shortly before his death he drew tip a 
will, 1 by which he.bequeathed one-third of his dominions to the Peshwa, Bajf 
Rao, on the express condition that his heirs and successors should be maintained 
by the Marhattas in possession of the rest. The country bequeathed to the 
Peshwa consisted of Kalpi, Hatta, Sagar, Jhansi, Sironj, Kuna, Garhakota, and 
Hardinagar, the revenues of which amounted to nearly thirty-one lakhs of 
rupees—and Gangadhar BaM was appointed its governor. 

The remainder was divided into two separate States,—the Panna Raj, to 
which Hard! Sah succeeded (see Panna, Kalin jar), and which comprised 
the fortress of Kalinjar, Mohan, Irichh, Dhamauni, &c., with a revenue of over 

Distribution of the lakhs of rupees; and the Jaitpur Raj, which 

possession of Chha- was given to Jagatraj, and included Bhiiragarh, Bars a, 
tars ^ T . m * 

Bhondagarh, Ajegarh, Rangarh, Jaitpur, and Charkhari, 
with a revenue of nearly thirty-one lakhs of rupees. The subsequent history of 
these territories has been given separately under the name of each State. Pirthi 
Singh, son of Hard! Sah, was appointed to Garhakota, and was the ancestor of 
the Raja of Sbahgarh, whose estate was confiscated for rebellion in 1857. (See 
Shahgarh). Alipura was also at this time granted to Uchul Singh by the 
Panna Raja. On the death of Hindupat, Raja of Panna and grandson of 
Hardi SAh, he was succeeded by bis second son, Anrtid Singh, and he by his 
minor son, Dhankal Singh. Beni Huzuri, Chaube, was appointed Diwan, and 
managed the State : for years he carried on a fierce warfare with his brother, 
Kaimji, Chaube, the Kilahdar or commandant of Kalinjar, who had espoused the 
cause of Sarmed Singh, the eldest son of Hindupat. Pahar Singh succeeded Jagat- 
raj in the Jaitpur State, and on his death divided his territories into three portions. 
Guman Singh, his nephew, obtained Banda; and Kliuman Singh, another 
nephew, was made Raja of Charkhari. Gaj Singh, son of Pahar Singh, suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the Jaitpur State ; and his nephew, Tej Singh, became Raja 
of Sarila. Bir Singh Deo, another son of Jagatraj, at this time obtained the 
small territory of Rijawar. (See Bijawar). The sons of Bharati Chand, the 
fourth son of ChhatarsAl, were allowed to become independent in the Jasfi 
territory to the west of Ajegarh. (See Jastj). 

Relieved from the pressure of foreign invasion, these States fell a prey to 
internal dissensions, which so weakened them that in many instances daring 
adventurers were able to carve out possessions for themselves. Sarmed Singh, 
disappointed at his want of success in PannA, had taken refuge at Rajnagar, 
near Khajurahu, in Parganah Lauri of the Ohhatarpur State, and on his death 
bequeathed the parganah to his son. Kunwar Soni Sah, a PanwAr adventurer, 

X Chhatars&l was buried at Chhatarpur. He left twenty-seven sons, of whom Hardeo or 
Hardi Sah, Jagatraj, Padam Singh, and Bharati Chand were by his first wife, and the remainder 
by concubines. Some say that he had fifty-two sons. 
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taking advantage of tlie troubled condition of the times, expelled the son of 
Sarmed Singh and founded the dynasty at present ruling in Chhatarpur. 

As already mentioned, the first territorial acquisition made by the Mariet¬ 
tas in Bundelkhand was the grant to them by Chhatarsal 
The Marhattas. & 

on his death, about 1734, of one-third of his territories, 

including the greater portion of the present districts of Lalatpur, Jalann, and 
Jhansi. Baji Bao, son of Visvanath Balaji, the founder of the Brahman 
dynasty of Peshwas, was at that time the second officer in the State, the 
Panth Priihinidln, or delegate of the Baja, being the first. Baji Iiao, the 
greatest of all the Marhattas except Sivaji, had already formed the design of 
subverting the Musalman empire, which he knew to be rotten at the core, 
and correctly estimated the great value of his acquisition in Bundelkhand as 
keeping the highroad between the Marhatta country and the Duab in his 
hands. He had already inaugurated his schemes for Marhatta supremacy by 
levying the chauth and sardesimikhi in Gujarat in 1725; and in 1729 
had advanced as far as Malwa, where the governor, Raja Giridhar, fell in 
an action fought at Tala, near Dhar. Raja Giridhar was succeeded by 
Muhammad Khan, Bangash, who, as we have seen, was driven out of Bundelkhand 
by Chhatarsal and Baji Bao. Baja Jai Singh of Jaipur was then made governor, 
and he tacitly ceded the province of Malwa to the Marhattas by granting it as a 
fief from the Delhi Court. In 1735, Malhar Bao, starting from Bundelkhand, 
pushed his incursions beyond Agra, and was feebly resisted by Muzaffar Khan 
and Khan Dauran, who satisfied themselves with plundering the country to the 
south of the Chambal, 1 which now began to be considered the Marhatta bound¬ 
ary. In 1736, Baji Bao demanded formal possession of this tract and the 
cities of Mathura, Allahabad, and Benares, and to strengthen his pretensions, 
advanced with a large force towards Agra, while a light body of cavalry was 
pushed on under Malhar Bao Holkar, Pilajl Jadu, and Vithujf, to ravage the 
Duab. This was turned back by the troops of Saadat Khan of Oudh ; but the 
main body, making a detour, reached Delhi, whence, after plundering the suburbs 
and collecting the revenue, they again returned, by way of Bundelkhand, to 
Puna. In the following year, Nizam-ui-mult, on his return to Court, was in¬ 
vested with the command of Malwa, and proceeded with alarge force by Sironj 
to his government; but was defeated in Bhupal, and obliged to sign a treaty, by 
which the Marhattas were acknowledged to be the rulers and possessors of the 
land to the west of the Chambal as far as the Narbada. 2 In 1738, B&ji Bao 
was called on by Jagatraj, Raja of Jaitpur, for assistance according to treaty* 
owing to his having been expelled from his dominious by Muhammad Khan, 
Bangash. 7 The Peshwa came with a large force and so humbled the Musal- 

i Duff's M&hrattas (3 Yols., London, 1826), II., 378, et *eq,: A itch. Treat., III., 1-10. 

£ Duff, II., 374. 
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mdns that Muhammad Khan agreed never to enter Bundelkhand again. For 
this service Baji Kao exacted the chauth as Ms annual tribute, and made a 
league with all the Bundela princes by which they agreed to aid him in all his 
forays, and in return he promised them protection and a share in the plunder.! 
Baji Kao died in 1740, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Balaji Baji Kao. 
The new Peshwa early turned his attention towards affairs in Bundelkhand, and 
in 1742 attacked Orchha with a force under the command of an experienced 
general, by name Naru Sankar. The Raja made but a slight resistance, and 
Ms possessions were partitioned. (See Orchha). Territory valued at ten lakhs of 
rupees fell to the Marhattas, comprising a great part of Jhansi and the Orchha 
State. Naru Sankar improved the fort and built the city of Jhansi, and 
added to Ms possessions by annexing Duboh and other places belonging to the 
Datiya State. In 1747, the Peshwa concluded a new treaty with the Rajas of 
Bundelkhand, by which the territories in his hands were increased so as to yield 
sixteen and a half lakhs of revenue per annum, besides an equal share in the 
diamond mines of Panna. Nani Sankar was recalled by the Peshwa in 1757 
A. D. He was succeeded by Mahadaji G-obind, who was ordered to lay waste 
KoMlkhand, and for this purpose crossed through the Duab, plundering all the 
towns on his way. After him came Babu Kao Kanliai Rai, who, on the death of 
the Peshwa Balaji in 1761 was superseded by Nani Sankar. It was at this 
time that Gobind Panth, Bundela, Subahdar of Jalaun, was killed at the battle 
of Panipat, and Shamsher Bahadur, the illegitimate son of Baji Kao, succeeded 
to the Peshwa’s possessions in Bundelkhand. In 1765, a body of troops from 
Bundelkhand assisted Shuja-ud-daulah against the British. The next Subahdar 
after Naru Sankar was Biswas Kao Lachhman. He was succeeded in 1770 
A. D. by Raghunath Rao Hari, who for twenty-four years ruled more like an 
independent chief than a viceroy. 

Madhu Rao succeeded Balaji B&ji Rao as Peshwa in 1761, and dying in 
1772 without issue, was succeeded by his brother, Narayan Rao, who was shortly 
afterwards assassinated at the instigation of his uncle, Raghunath, also known 
as Raghu Bhai (Ragoba). The nobles of the country raised the infant son of 
Nar&yan Rao to power, and made Balaji Pandit, better known as Nana Farna- 
vis, his guardian, who conducted the government for many years with great 
success. In this difficulty Raghunath applied to the Bombay Government for 
assistance, and in exchange for the cession of Salsette and Bassein, they agreed to 
place Mm on the Puna throne by a treaty dated March 6th, 1775. 2 Out of this 
treaty arose the first Marhatta war. Colonel Keating was sent to carry out the 
treaty, but in the meantime the Supreme Council at Calcutta had disapproved of 

i At this time he took away a Musalmani girl, by name Mustani, by whom he'had Shamsher 
Bahadur, father of Ali Bahadur, and ancestor of the Banda Nawwabs. Pogson, 108. 2 Aitcfc. 

Treat., Ill, 24. 
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the arrangements made by the Bombay Government, and sent Colonel Upton 
direct from Bengal to conclude a treaty of peace with the Marhattas, which wa3 
signed at Puranda on the 1st of March, 1776. 1 Before the stipulations of the 
treaty coold be carried out, the intrigues of a French agent, the Chevalier St. 
Lubin, and the encouragement given to him by Nana Famavis, coupled with the 
probability of a war with France, changed the whole complexion of events. The 
war was renewed, and Colonel Goddard was sent into Bundelkhand to effect a 
diversionin favour of the British. He arrived at Kalpi and applied to Bern Huziirf, 
Chaube, for permission to march through Parma, which was refused. On hearing 
this, Kaimji, Chaube of Kalinjar, repaired to Kalpi and offered his services, 
agreeing to give six anas in every rupee of revenue collected in Rajgarb provided 
that Beni Huziiri was expelled and he was put in possession of the fort and coun¬ 
try. The Colonel encamped on the Ken, and opened fire on Rajgarh for five days 
without any effect. He then abandoned the siege and proceeded as far as Mau, 
where a portion of his baggage was cut off by Himmat Elian, in the service of 
Hindupat of Panna, who, however, was pursued and defeated in an action at 
Kiilganj Pahar. The British forces passed on to the western coast, and did 
good service until the peace of Salbai, when a treaty was concluded by which the 
English agreed to renounce the cause of Raghunath. 3 

Raja Himmat Bahadur, who at this time begins to play a conspicuous part 
Ali Bahadur 1790 - hi the history of Bundelkhand, was a Gosain, who com- 
1802 a. D. manded a body of troops in the pay of Shuja-ud-daulah at 

the battle of Baksar in 1763. On the flight of the vazfr, Himmat Bahadur 
entered Bundelkhand, and during the troubles that arose attained to consider¬ 
able power. Being anxious to consolidate his possessions, he invited Ali 
Bahadur from Gwaliar, who had been sent there by Nana Farnavis to be ready 
to invade Bundelkhand should an opportunity offer, and agreed to aid that 
leader in restoring tranquillity and reducing Bundelkhand to submission. In 
1790 A. D., the allied troops, to the number of 40,000 it is said, entered Bundel¬ 
khand from the west, and fought their first action between Naugaon and 
Ajegarh, in which Noni Arjun Singh, the Banda leader, was killed. The 
Marhattas then advanced by way of Deogaon to Garha, while a small force 
under Himmat Bahadur proceeded to Charkhari, where they were attacked by 
Bfr Singh Deo of Bijawar, who lost his life in the action. Suga Ram, another 
Marhatta leader, defeated the Chhatarpur troops under Puran Mai, a son of 
Kunwar Soni Sah of Chhatarpur, near Maudha. Kunwar Diirgagfr, another 
Gosain leader, defeated Gamir Singh Dauwa near Murwal; but Colonel Meisel- 
back, a Danish leader under Himmat Bahadur, was defeated by the Bundelas 
near Raghauli and his wife was killed : he was, however, well received by Him¬ 
mat Bahadur, who enabled him to raise fresh troops. Dewapat, Raja of Kothi, 
l Aitch. Treat., III., 33. 2 Ibid, 49, 
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fell in an action fought with Ali Bahadur in Parganah Chhibun, and Rajdhar 
Huzuri ? son of Beni Huziiri of Panna, barely escaped in the fight at Diirgat&l. 

Ali Bahadur then sent a force of 10,000 men under Jaswant Rao Naik to 
conquer Riwa ' Rfwan); he was killed in a sudden attack made by the Bhagels, 
and his troops dispersed. After this event the refractory Bundelas commenced 
acts of violence and retaliation. Not waiting an attack in the open field, they 
dispersed on the approach of troops, merely to reappear and commence their 
plunder elsewhere. Thus scenes of rapine and desolation spread everywhere 
for the space of two years, during which period Ali Bahadur laid siege to 
Ajegarh and got possession of that fortress in six weeks ; after which he pro¬ 
ceeded to Jaitpur and took that town also, almost without resistance. 1 At length 
the combined Marhatta forces again proceeded to Riwa, when by the inter¬ 
vention of Raja Himmat Bahadur they were induced to depart on receiving 
a fine amounting to twelve lakhs of rupees from the Bhagels. During the late 
troubles Kalinjar had remained in the hands of the Chaubes, and Ali Bahadur, 
on returning from Riwa, assembled all his forces before it and commenced the 
siege. Being determined to take it, he built a small hut outside the range 
of the fort and lived there for two years, and during tins time only succeeded 
in taking and retaining possession of Tarahtf, at the foot of the hill. Ali 
Bahadur was taken ill and died in camp in 1802, in the twelfth year of his 
reign and the forty-fourth of his life. He had, by different wives, two sons and 
one daughter: Shamsher Bahadur and a daughter by one wife, and Zulfakar 
Ali, born in 1800 A. D. by another wife. Shamsher was at Puna wb, n his 
father died, and during his absence, Ghani Bahadur, his uncle, placed Zulfakar 
on the masnadj assumed command of the troops, and continued the siege of 
Kalinjar under the old leaders, Ahmad Beg, Vazir Beg, and Balwant RaoNaik. 
Himmat Bahadur’s forces were commanded by Kunwar Kanchangir, Subsiik 
Rai, and Colonel Meiselback. The united forces occupied the whole of the 
Panna and Banda States ; the Raja of Panna, receiving no allowance, joined 
the predatory bands raised by the Dauwas and Chaubes, and the Raja of 
Banda lived as a pensioner on the charity of the Marhattas, from whom he 
received two rupees a day for his support. 

It was during this time that the harvest of misery and -want sown during 
Condition of the the wars °f Chhatarsal and the incursions of the Duab 
country. Muhammadans was gathered throughout Bundelkhand. 

During the later years of the Bundela administration, the eastern districts had 
been continually the theatre of war and a kind of debateable land, the inhabit¬ 
ants of which were fair objects of spoliation to both Musalman and Bundela. 
During the administration of the Musalman Marhattas the western districts 
became equally subject to the desolating effects of purely predatory warfare. 
The Rajas of Panna and Banda, after having entirely exhausted the resources 
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of their States in men and money in fighting with each other, became houseless 
wanderers, while the more bold among their leaders became the centres round 
which grew up those plundering bands that existed until some time after the 
British occupation. From the upper Talleys of the B&gain and Ken to the val¬ 
leys of the Dhas&n and Betwa, the rugged crest of almost every considerable 
eminence was crowned with the residence of some robber chieftain ; in fact, to 
such au extent did this custom prevail that the more hilly parganahs were 
known as the country of the Garhibands (from 1 garhj a fort), and it was not 
until many years had elapsed and continuous expeditions had been undertaken 
that any impression was made on them even by the British. The latter por¬ 
tion of the eighteenth century was for all Bundelkhand, as indeed for the whole 
of Upper India, a period of great and radical changes. People became accus¬ 
tomed to insecurity of person and property, and for the bolder spirits oppor¬ 
tunities continually offered through which they might aspire even to founding 
a State. The profession of arms, besides being attractive in itself, was then the 
only one which was compulsory on all. Every male of full age was obliged to 
declare himself as belonging to some leader in his village, and every village as 
belonging to some petty chief, who attached himself now to one side and then 
to another as he considered most advantageous for himself or his people. One 
consequence, as may be supposed, was that agriculture languished, and people 
began to live from hand to mouth. In the more exposed parganahs the popu¬ 
lation dwindled down to less than one-half, and many villages were entirely 
deserted, whose sites yet attest the existence of some degree of prosperity in 
former times. The irrigation works inaugurated by the Chandels, and to a 
certain extent kept in repair and strengthened by the early Bundelas, fell into 
ruin during this period, and with them disappeared the extensive rice and sugar¬ 
cane cultivation which formerly existed. Stone sugar-presses (now unused) are 
to be found in large numbers all through Bundelkhand, where now the cultiva¬ 
tion of the cane is practically unknown. Trade also stagnated; the only car¬ 
rier was the iranjara , and his services were required to supply the numerous 
armies then in the field with grain. These men settled down at Mahoba as a 
good centre for tbeir traffic, and remained there for some years, until peace 
drove them away to perish as unwilling cultivators in the swamps of the Rohil- 
khand and Nepalese Tarai. The political and social aspect of affairs was thus 
uninviting, and there appeared little hope of rest, when the fortunate conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty of Bassein led to the beginning of the dawn of repose which 
the country greatly needed. However, before entering on the history of Bnndel- 
khand under the British, it will be well to give what is known regarding the 
fiscal history of the country under the Bundelas and Marhattas. 

Under the Bundela and Marhatta Governments settlements of the land 
revenue'for terms of years were unknown. Many villages were given to the 
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near relations of the reigning family, or to faithful followers, in reward for 

past services: or to chiefs, on condition of supplying a 
Fiscal history r J ° 

under the Native certain number of fighting-men when called upon. Such 

Governments. villages were either held revenue-free, or on an ubari (or 

quit-rent) tenure, and the grantees were left to make their arrangements with 

the village headmen and resident cultivators. Sometimes, but rarely, village 

headmen, or even strangers, held villages in farm ( ijjarah) for a year or two. 

In all villages which were not so given in jagrtr or farmed, the collection of the 

revenue was made direct through the mahti , or headman, who was allowed a 

certain percentage on the collections, called mahantdna, shakr&na , or hhumiawat , 

in recognition of his position as head of the brotherhood and of his services in 

the management of the village, 1 

Under the Marhattas there were various modes of collection. The most 
common wa3 called dekha-par-ki, when the State demand was fixed for the year 
at the commencement. Sometimes leases were given to the headmen, who then 
became responsible, or leases were given by the State through the headman to 
each cultivator. The rates of rent were calculated either on the crop (jinswdr ) 
or according to the soil [darbandi ), and in the latter case they were frequently 
commuted to a lump sum, known as thansa or thanka. After each harvest, but 
often not until the end of the year, arbitrators representing the interests of the 
State and of the cultivators were appointed to make a valuation of the produce 
on each holding. 


If the crops were below the average, a proportional reduction was made 
from the rent of each cultivator; but if the seasons had been favourable, the 
whole amount was collected. This at first sight appears to be a not unfair sys¬ 
tem, but in point of fact it amounted to nothing less than rack-renting. The 
rates of rent (called am dm rates by the people) entered in the leases were the 
highest rate which could be paid in the most favourable years, and the reduction 
at the end of the year merely reduced the rents to the highest rents which it was 
possible for the cultivators to pay in-that particular year. The demand at the 
commencement of the year was in reality as high a demand as could be fixed. 
It was a demand for the entire outturn on the village, and as much of it as the 
cultivators could possibly pay was collected. 

When a village was held under direct management (kachcha tails'll), either the 
management of the village and. the collection of the rents were entrusted to 
the headmen, or an official, called a matasadi , was appointed. Leases at certain 
rates, or leases for the payment of a fixed sum for a holding comprising seve¬ 
ral fields of different qualities, were given to the cultivators. The headmen, 
or the official, collected all they could screw out of the tenants. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, remissions were granted. As a rule, balances stood over to 


1 From E J. Jenkinson’s Settlement Report,,82. 
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be collected in some more favourable year. The headmen either received some 
lands rent-free, or were allowed to deduct a fixed sum annually from their 
rents. 

When the demand was fixed by appraisement, it was the custom to send 
a revenue official at the end of the year, or after each harvest, to make a valu¬ 
ation of the outturn. On this valuation the demand was fixed. The sum was 
raised by the headmen by darbar&r (fixed rates), or by baehh (or distribution 
over the different holdings), and was paid into Government after deduction of 
the makaniana (or dues) to the collector. Not unfrequently a portion of the 
sum was collected from the shdmildt (the lands held in common), and from the 
cultivators who were not members of the brotherhood, and non-resident culti¬ 
vators ; and what balance was still required was raised by a cess on the hold¬ 
ings of the headmen and the other members of the brotherhood. 

The consequence of this system was a general deterioration of the country 
and impoverishment of the people. The land was constantly cultivated and 
over-cropped ; wells fell out of repair; the cultivators, having no capital and 
no money to spare, lived from hand to mouth, and could spend nothing in im¬ 
provements ; the cultivation of sugar-cane and other valuable crops ceased; 
the people were forced to borrow money and seed from the Mahajans and 
Marwaris and to sell their cattle: many of them left Bundelkhand and settled 
in Malwa and other places. In addition to all this, life and property were 
insecure, and rights were seldom acknowledged, or if they were acknowledged, 
were not respected. When, therefore, the District passed into the hands of the 
British Government they found it scarcely populated, and the people ignorant 
and generally very poor, and often deeply involved in debt. The soil had de¬ 
teriorated, and the crops were almost entirely dependent on the heavens. 

On the breaking out of the war between SIndhia and Holkar in 1801, the 
The British. 1803 united forces of Sindhia and the Peshwa received a severe 
A * D * defeat at Puna on the 25th October, 1802. This was 

thought opportune for the re-establishment of British influence there, and over¬ 
tures for a subsidiary force made by Baji Rao, who had as long as Nana Far- 
navis lived declined the engagement, were favourably received. On the 31st 
December, 1802, 1 the celebrated Treaty of Bassein was signed, by which the 
Peshwa agreed to cede territory of the value of twenty-six lakhs of rupees for 
the maintenance of a British force. A portion of this territory was afterwards 
exchanged for part of the Peshwa’s possessions in Bundelkhand, where, also, 
further grants for the support of a force of cavalry were made, amounting in all 
to over thirty-six lakhs of revenue. These arrangements were embodied in a 
supplementary treaty, dated 16th December, 1803. 2 After the Peshwa was 
defeated at the battle of Puna, Shamsher Bahadur, the son of Ali Bahadur, who 


1 Aitch., HL, 63. 


2 Ibid, HI., 73. 
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was at Puna when Ids father died, determined to take possession of the territories 
conquered by his father for the Pdna Datbar. 

During his absence, as already mentioned, Ghanf Bahadur carried on the 
Government, while Raja Himxnat Bahadur had, as before, been allowed to keep 
the sole management of his own acquisitions in his own hands, with an increased 
influence over the Regent and the Council of Bundelkhand. On the treaty of 
Bassein becoming known, the different subordinate Chiefs of the Marhattas, 
feeling that their very existence was now threatened, united with Sindhia and 
the Raja of Berar to resist the carrying out of its provisions and that of the 
supplementary treaty ceding British Bundelkhand. In this design they were 
aware of receiving the secret, and if matters progressed the open, support of 
Holkar. To Shamsher Bahadur was assigned the conduct of a predatory 
expedition through Bundelkhand, to lay waste the British Districts of Mirza- 
pur and Benares. His first act was to seize and imprison Ghani Bahadur in 
the fort of Ajegarh, where he caused him to be poisoned. Raja Himmat 
Bahadur became alarmed, and foreseeing in the success of these plans of 
the Marhatta Chiefs an immediate diminution of his own authority in Bun¬ 
delkhand, determined to abandon the Marhatta interests and to seek the 
permanent establishment of his own influence, with the aggrandisement of 
Ms possessions in Bundelkhand, by assisting in the transfer of the province from 
the Marhattas to the British empire. Accordingly negociations were opened, 
through the medium of Colonel Meiselback, between Himmat Bahadur, Colonel 
Kyd, and Mr. Ahmuty, and by an agreement concluded at Shahpur on the 4th 
September, 1803, 1 it was provided, among other stipulations, that a portion 
of territory in Bundelkhand, yielding an annual revenue estimated at twenty- 
two lakhs 3 of rupees by the British, and at eighteen and a half by the Raja, 
should be ceded to the Raja for the maintenance of a body of troops under his 
command in the service of the British Government; and in consideration of the 
great advantages which were expected from the junction of the power and in¬ 
fluence of Himmat Bahadur, and from his zealous co-operation with the British 
force in their occupation of Bundelkhand, and in the establishment of the British 
authority in that province, a permanent jagfr or appanage in the British domi¬ 
nions was also promised to the Raja, the extent of it to be proportioned to the 
benefits which might afterwards appear to have been derived from his adherence 
to the terms of his engagement. The immediate advantages which flowed from 
this arrangement were, to the British Government, the great assistance afforded 
to a detachment of their troops in crossing the Jamna into Bundelkhand, which 
might otherwise have been vigorously opposed by the united forces of the 
Marhattas and of Himmat Bah&dur; while Himmat Bah&dur obtained for him¬ 
self a rich and fertile territory of more than double the extent wMch he had 


l Aitch., m., 143. 


2 Board’s Records, llth January, 1805, No. 18. 
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possessed under the former Government, without any considerable increase of 
his former military establishment: for in the time of AM Bahadur, Baja Him- 
mat held only an assignment of revenue amounting to 13,50,000 rupees per 
annum. The districts which were specifically assigned to Himmat Bahadur 
comprised, with a few trifling exceptions, the whole of the territory contiguous 
to the west bank of the Jamna from Allahabad to Kalpi. 1 

A force of five battalions of native infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and a 
party of artillery, nnder the command of Colonel Powell, crossed the Jamna at 
Bajapur Ghat on the 6th of September, 1803, and was there met by Kunwar 
Kanchangir, the eldest son of Himmat Bahadur, who with Colonel Meiselback 
had been detached from Kalinjar to join the British force in their advance. 
Colonel Powell proceeded across Banda and took up a position near the Paisuni 
Nadi, at Durga Tal, a short distance from Tarahwau, where he was joined by 
Himmat Bahadur and his entire force. On hearing of these events, Shamsher 
Bahadur broke np his camp at Kalinjar, and crossing the Ken, encamped on 
its left bank opposite Kanwara. The combined forces also advanced, taking the 
mnd forts that lay on their route. On the evening of the day of their arrival 
at Banda, Baja Himmat Bahadur proceeded to Kanwara and obliged Sham¬ 
sher Bahadur to retreat still further. The Nawwab then attacked the fort of 
Bhiiragarh, but was beaten back with considerable loss, and obliged to retreat 
to Kabsab, where an action took place in which he was completely defeated, and 
fled across the Betwa. 

Shamsher Bahadur some time afterwards expressed a wish to enter into re¬ 
lations with the British Government on the basis of the treaty of cession con¬ 
cluded with the Peshwa, but after fixing a day for the opening of negociations 
and delaying for upwards of two months to come in, he took up a position 
with his forces at some distance from the British camp. On this becoming 
known the war was renewed, and Kalpf was taken in December, 1803, as Nana 
Gohind Bao, the Subahdir of Jaloun at that time, had joined the forces of 
Shamsher Bahadur. Shortly afterwards Colonel Powell was joined by a 
brigade of native troops having European officers, under the command of an 
Englishman named Shepherd, who quitted the service of Ambaji Inglia at 
Gwaliar in accordance with the proclamation of the Governor-General of the 
3rd of August, and did good service during the remainder of the operations 
in Bundelkhand. Captain Baillie was appointed Agent to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Lake, with whom the entire management of recently-acquired ter¬ 
ritory seems to have rested both here and in the Duab, until the ordinary estab¬ 
lishment was able to succeed without the necessity for a purely military ad- 
minisferatioii. With a view to the pacification of the province, Captain Baillie 
offered Shamsher Bahadur a pension of four lakhs of rupees per annum, which 
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had the effect of inducing that leader to come in and sign an agreement by 
which all forts and territories held by his adherents were to be surrendered to 
the British. 1 (See Banda). The troops were now exclusively occupied in 
bringing to terms the various freebooters who had set up for themselves during 
the recent troubles, and the record of the times contains simply the details of a 
succession of battles and actions often attended with considerable loss. 3 At the 
close of 1803 an action was fought at Kamta with Khet Singh, a noted Bundela 
leader, and in the same year another was fought at Bahara with Bhirn Dauwa, 
Gotai Dauwii, and Khet Singh. Lieutenant'Burrell encountered the combined 
forces of Paras Ram, the two Dauwas, Kamod Singh, and Kabar Khan at Garh- 
chhapa in 1804, and routed them with great slaughter. Colonel Meiselback 
also defeated the forces of Bhirn Dauwa at Garhnasnai and Oran, near Badausa, 
in 1804 : and Raja Ram was defeated at Parwar, near Banda, by Himmat 
BaMdur in the same year. Colonel Meiselback and Colonel Muhammad 
Zaman Khan were defeated at Deogaon by Lachhman Dauwa on attempting 
to take Ajegarh. (See Ajegarh). But at Thana Paswari the British troops 
were successful against Raja Ram. 

Towards the close of the year 1804, a commission was appointed to manage 
the affairs of the acquired territory in Bundelkhand, consisting of Mr. Brooke 
as President, Captain Baillie, the Agent to the Governor-General, and the officer 

_ commanding the troops (Lieutenant-Colonel MartindelL) 

Formation of tlie ® , r 

District of Bundei- as Members, who were then placed under the supermtend- 

khaoQl ence of the Board of Revenue sitting in Calcutta. Mr. 

W. Brodie was appointed Judge and Magistrate, and Mr. J. D. Erskine, 

Collector. 

Captain Baillie, accompanied by Mir Zafar, a resident of Lucknow, had join¬ 
ed the head-quarters of the British force in November, 1804. He found it 
encamped in one of the districts on the hanks of the Jamna which had been 
ceded to Raja Himmat Bahadur, and employed in supporting the military opera¬ 
tions of that Chief for the subjection to his authority of the District of Hamfr- 
pur. The greater part of the progress and operations of the detachment had 
been necessarily influenced by Raja Himmat BaMdur, on whose information 
alone the commanding officer could act at that early period, and therefore had 
been directed principally to the object of subduing the District of Mahobafrom 
Nana Gobind Rao, and other districts which constituted the new territorial 
acquisitions of the Raja. 

‘With the exception of the District of Augasi and of a portion of the Dis¬ 
trict of Banda, in both of which Amils on the part of Government had been 
placed, no part of Bundelkhand had been subjected to the British authority. 

i Dated January 18, 1804 j Board’s Records, 18th November, 1803. 3 See Asiatic Annual 

Register, passim. 
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The conquest of the District of Kalpi was the first object of the service of the 
British detachment that was prescribed by the instructions of the Commander- 
in-Chief after the arrival of Captain Baillie in Bundelkhand, and this conquest 
was immediately followed by his appointing an Amil to settle and collect the 
land-revenue, and a Kotwal to collect the sdir duties (excise, &c.,) of that 
district, A proclamation was issued announcing remission of all arrears due to 
the Marhatta Government, or, in other words, of the revenue of the kharif 
(autumn) crop which was then upon the ground. 

Similar measures were adopted as the detachment proceeded to the west in 
the Districts of Kori and Muhammadabad, conquered from the Nana of Kalpi, 
and subsequently restored to that chieftain; of Kotra Savvidnagar, formerly in 
the possession of Mirza Ahmad Beg, the brother of Ghani Bahadur; and of Kunch, 
occupied in the British name at the invitation of a majority of the zamfndars 
who had shaken off the yoke of submission to Raja Ambajx Inglia. The admis¬ 
sion of the brigades of Ambaji into our service, and the determination of Colo¬ 
nel Powell, at the suggestion of Captain Baillie, to employ one of these brigades 
in the interior of Bundelkhand, was quickly followed by the conquest of certain 
portions of Rath, Jalalpur, and Kharka from the Bundela Raja, Tej Singh, and 
others, and by the surrender of such forts and portions of those districts as had 
been held by the adherents of the Nawwab Shamsher Bahadur; and similar 
measnres for the settlement and collection of the revenue in those districts 
were adopted by Captain Baillie at an early period after their conquest or sur¬ 
render. A considerable portion of the District of Panwari and the small Dis¬ 
trict of Supa were then, also, subjected to tbe British authorit}*, and an Amil was 
appointed to make the settlement there. The fort of Jaitpur and villages an¬ 
nexed to it, which were taken by the Bundela Raja, Kesri Singh, from the 
Nawwab Shamsher Bah&dur, were subsequently conquered by the brigade of 
Shaikh Kul Ali Khan, which was sent into that quarter, and with these the 
whole of the extensive District of Panwari, forming the north-west frontier of 
this province, and adjoining the possessions of the Subahdar of Jhansi, were 
annexed to the British possessions in Bundelkhand. The small Districts of 
Koni and Parsaita to the east of Banda, and a few villages of Raipur on the 
banks of the Jamna to the north of Kalpi, completed the list of the British pos¬ 
sessions in Bundelkhand acquired up to 1805. Captain Baillie in his report in 
1805 gives the following schedule of the districts of Bundelkhand in which 
the British authority was then established (exclusive of Raja Himmat Bahadur’s 
assignment), cont ainin g the land-revenue of the previous year, as stated in the 
accounts of the Nawwab Ali Bahadur, and ascertained from the district revenue 
officers, and also the revenue of the year 1211 fasti (1803-04A. D.), according 
to the assessment of the Amils of Government. 1 


i Board's Records, nth January, 1805 Ibid } 30th June, 1806, No, 6 ; 24th March, 1807, No. 86* 
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To the east of the River Ken. 


Name of the 
Districts. 

1 Name of the Amils. 

Date of annexation ! 
to the British 
Territory. 

1 

Revenue of 
the year 1210 
FasH, ■ 

Revenue of 
the year 1211 
Fasli. 

B&nda 

Augasi 

Kon hi 

Parsaita 

Sadu Singh and 
Khem Rai Dichit. 
Umaid Rai 

Jawahar Singh ... 
The same 

18-9-1803 

13-9-1803 

6-2-18 4 
6-2-1804 

Total 

Rs. 

3,86,676 

2,03,180 

67,775 

44,064 

Rs. 

3,87,112 

1 89,783 
47.300 
40,053 

6,91,644 

6,64,248 


To the west of the River Ken . 


Kalpi 

Mir Abid Ali 

8-12-1803 

«•» 

1,97,733 

1,35,758 

Kotra ••• 

Hariman Pandit ... 

16-12-1803 

1*4 

56 531 

45,983 

* Sayyidnagar 

Mir Ikram Ali 

16 12-803 

••• 

14.508 

12,566 

Kunch 

Saif-ud-din Khan... 

28 12-1803 

... 

2,04,748 

2,04,748 

Rath 

Muhammad Zaman 

26-11-1803 

... 

2,25,222 

2,25,223 


Khan. 



Jalalpur 

Maui Lai 

29-1*1804 


2,22,505 

2,26,965 

Kharka 

Muhammad Yusaf, 

16-1-180* 

... 

73,921 

73,921 

Panwari ... 

Mirza Inayat Ali ... 

7-2-1804 


2,02,941 

2,02,941 

Supa 

Eleven Villages \ 

The same ... 

18-3-1804 

••• 

18,080 

18,080 

of Raipur on the f 
bank of the Jam- f 

Mir Abd Ali 

tM 


11,501 

11,501 

na. ) 







Total westward of the Ken ... — ... ... Us, 12,27,690 1,16,762 


Total eastward of the Ken ... ... ... ... „ 6,91,644 6,64,248 


Grand Total ... Mi ... «»« ••• ... Rs, 19,19,834 18,21,934 


No account is given of the Parganahs above the ghats as they had no fixed 
revenue. The only collections were made by bodies of horse sent at irregular 
intervals to levy contributions. 

As already remarked, the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of Bundel- 
khand were directed to correspond with the Board of Bevenue in Calcutta on 
fiscal arrangements. Orders were issued for a triennial settlement on the same 
principles as that of the Ceded Provinces, but these orders were soon after re¬ 
scinded, and Mr. Erskine was directed to form a settlement for one year, 1213 
fasli (1805-6 A. D.), on the principles laid down for the whole of the Ceded 
Provinces. 1 In his report on this his first settlement he remarks that the pro¬ 
portion of lands held by farmers is very considerable in several Parganahs. In 
Jal&lpur there were no zamindars forthcoming to engage for the villages, which 
Wereall held by farmers, and had been for a longtime cultivated by the neigh¬ 
bouring zamind&rs, with whom engagements had to be made. 


i Board’s Records, 7th June, 1806; 23rd July# 1805, 
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The resumption of the assignments granted to Eaja Himmat Bahadur 1 
Himmat Bahadur's & e support of bis troops was completed in August, 
assignments. 1806, under the superintendence of Captain Baillie. The 

following statement gives the revenue statistics of this portion of Bundelkhand, 
known as the resumed makals under the Agent to the Governor-General as Col¬ 
lector, and their settlement for 1214 fasli (1806-07 A. D.):— 


Name of Par- 
ganah. 

Name of Tahsildar. 

Name of Surety. 

Net revenue 
realized in 
1213fcult in 
Rupees. 

Revenue for 
1214 fasti in 
Rupees. 

Pailani ... i 

Knludin Ahmad 
Khan. 

Mana Dal ... 

2,23,618 

2,20,601 

Simauni ... ’ 

The same ... 

Shitab Rai 

2,05.783 

2,02,444 

Maudha ... j 

MirAhmanAli ... 

Bhajan Lai and 
Manji Ram. 

1,67,180 

1,77,744 

Sumerpnr and Ha- 
mirpur. 

Sayyid Gholam Ali 
Khan. 

Bhajan Dal 

1,59,384 

1,70,411 

Khar el a. Kill pa- 

bar, GarraiiH, 
Pahari. 

Shaikh Martaza 
Buksh. 

Rasak Das ... 

83,989 

90,060 

Sibonda, Muba- 
rakpur. 

Mir Abdullah 
Khan. 

Manik Chand ... 

62,975 

6,71,643 

Chandela ... 

Diwan Puran 

Mai, farmer ... 

15,000 

15,000 

Beckaund ... 

Lachhman Singh ... 

Parmer ... 

i 

3,001 

3,001 


The reported oppression of the former Government of the Parganahs 
assigned to the Raja, and the impoverished condition of the landholders, as well 
as the decreased cultivation of the lands during the years 1211 and 1212 fasli, 
rendered it an object of the greatest importance to subvert immediately, or to 
control in an efficient manner, the authority of the Raja’s Amils over the seve¬ 
ral assigned Parganahs. But, on the other hand, the necessity for the payment 
and dismissal of the troops, who had been formerly maintained from the reve¬ 
nue of the Parganahs and were then greatly in arrears, together with many 
other considerations of a political nature, and more particularly the great and 
unsettled amount of the outstanding balances of revenue at so advanced a 
period of the year, rendered the immediate subversion of the authority of 
the acting managers of the Parganahs a measure which Captain Baillie did 
not feel himself at liberty to adopt. He finally resolved to take a middle 
course, uniting his own authority with that of the former Government, for 
the purpose of realizing the just balances of revenue in all these Parganahs; 

iRaja Himmat Bahadur died at the age of seventy years in 1804, at Kanwara, near Banda, 
His tomb is on the banks of the Een, about two miles from Banda. He had an illegitimate son, 
named Nirandargir, who, being a minor, was entrusted to the guardianship of Kanchangir. In 
1806, the assignments in Bundelkhand were exchanged for a territory in the Cawnpur District 
(Rasdhan), yielding a revenue of 1,35,000 rupees a year. (Board's Records, 29th August, 1806, 
Nos. 4,7). The families of Amraogir and Kanchangir also received pensions. Colonel Meiselback 
remained in command of his brigade till 1807, when he received a pension of 1,000 rupees a month, 
and retired to Serampur, where he died in October, 1819, (Pogson. 126). 
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he still reserved to himself^ or to officers under his exclusive control, the 
ascertainment of assets and adjustment of balances in all the resumed 
Parganahs. 

Captain Baillie was thus enabled to impose an efficient check on the con¬ 
duct of the officers of the former Government, who might otherwise have 
seized this last opportunity of enriching themselves by undue exactions from 
the landholders* In pursuance of this plan, he conferred com mi ssions as Tab- 
sfldars under his own seal on the Raja’s Amils for the remaining period of the 
current fasli year, and appointed surveyors to the several resumed Parganahs 
to collect data on which to base the succeeding assessments.* 

The general result of the assessment for 1213 fasli was that, out of a reve- 

Unsettled state of ° f aW tllirteen and a balf lakbs , lath was 

the western Parga- remitted on account of losses caused by the incursions of 

aii ' banditti from the western provinces. In December, 1805, 

the Collector wrote that, about the close of the previous year, depredations were 
co mm itted by Raja Ram, Paras Ram ,2 and their adherents, who still continued 
to infest the Company’s territory when any opportunity offered of obtaining 
plunder. It was the practice of these banditti to occupy the jungles and ravines 
of the frontier Parganahs, especially Panwari, Mataund, and Supa, and by a 
systematic mode of contribution to levy money from the landholders in the 
neighbourhood, threatening in case of refusal to hum and destroy their pro¬ 
perty and villages. For the sums by this means extorted receipts were regularly 
granted to the landholders. 

As bearing on the condition of the country during this period, the following 
extract is given from a letter of the Collector of Bundelkhand:— 

«It appeared from the balance account of the Parganah of Kunch that the sum of 
Bs. 30,836-3-3 was due from that Parganah on account of the year 1213 fasli, and directing 
me to collect that amount without delay, and to pay it into the public treasury. I have 
the honour to inform you that the balance of the year 1213 fasli is due from the Gurree- 
bunds, or refractory farmers, who held forts in that Parganah, and not from the zamindtrs. 
Those Gurreebunds contumaciously withheld the payment of the revenue, and applied it to 
their own use; and Colonel Hawkins, the officer commanding the troops in Bundelkhand, was con¬ 
sequently employed to bring them under subjection, and he demolished the forts in their posses¬ 
sion, and they fled out of the district. Captain Baillie arrived in the Parganah at the period of 
concluding the settlement of the revenues, and he personally took engagements from the zamin- 
ctars. At the time, however, of Captain Baillie’s return towards Banda, it was frequently men¬ 
tioned to me, and likewise to Captain Baillie, that the Gurreebunds who had been expelled would 
return to the district, would excite disturbances and commit depredations, to the detriment of 
the public revenue, and that the troops could oppose hut an ineffectual check to predatory in¬ 
cursions of that nature. Prom these considerations, I submitted a petition to Captain Baillie* 

1 Board’s Records, 29th August, 1806, No. 4. 2 Paras Ram used to earn a living in the 

time of Ali Bahadur by loading bullocks with lime and selling it. He was made a leader of 
robbeTS by Lachhman Danwa. Pogson, page 129 ; Board's Records, 19th October, 180T* 
Ho. 50 ; Ibid, 8th January, 1808, No. 6. 
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representing that if the balances of 1213 fasH could he recovered,together with the amount of 
the mesne profits, or f indeed, if any measure could be adopted for the realization of the revenue 
and the prevention of disturbances in the district, it would be expedient to conclude an arrange- 
ment to that effect with the Gurreebusds. On this petition Captain Baillie passed an order 
that it would be best to adopt such measures as might recover the balances due to Government 
and prevent disturbance in the district. I accordingly enclose a copy of the petition and of the 
order passed on it by Captain Baillie. In conformity with this order, I intimated to the vakils 
of the Gnrreebunds that, on the condition of their paying me one-half of the balance of 1213 
fadi and the whole amount of the mesne profits, and likewise of their giving responsible security 
for the payment of the amount for which the zammdars had engaged with Government, they 
should be permitted to return to their villages, and the revenue should be collected from them 
as heretofore. To this proposition they objected, adding that, with regard to the payment of 
the balance and of the mesne profits, it was impossible for them to agree, as the amount had 
already been expended in the pay of their troops and in their own personal expenses ; but that 
whatever appeared to he due from the zammdars, according to the balance account, after deduct¬ 
ing the amount of the mesne profits, they would willingly engage to pay. After much argu¬ 
ment and discussion, the vakils of the Gnrreebunds of Bhend Bilaie and Amecata stated that 
their masters, by the sale of their personal property, and by money borrowed, would endeavour to 
discharge one-half of the balance of the past year, and with regard to the present year would 
pay what might remain due from the zammdars, but that it was absolutely impracticable to pay 
the amount of the mesne profits which had been expended. That the performance of the above 
engagement, however, was on condition that I should personally conduct the Gurreebunds to their 
villages and establish them in the possession of their lands.” (From Collector, Bundelkhand, 
30th June, 1807 : Board's Records, 14th July, 1807). 

Mr. Erskine was aware of the frauds which might be practised were too easy 
Mr. Erskine’s as- credit given to the validity of the receipts granted by the 
sessments. banditti, but when accompanied by the proof of actual 

invasion, together with the testimony of the fiscal officers of the district, he held 
that they must he admitted; indeed, the landholders in general from whom these 
contributions had been levied were not left the means of discharging the reve¬ 
nue of Government, and it became absolutely necessary to allow them a remis¬ 
sion. 1 In March, 1806, Talukas Man and Salat Malat were surrendered by 
Kunwar Son! S&h and annexed to Panwari. Soni S&h had, however, collected 
the revenues in advance, prior to the cession, and refused to restore them when 
called on. 

To prepare for the ensuing triennial settlement from 1214 to 1216 fasli, 
or 1806-07 to 1808-09, Mr. Erskine next set about enquiring, as near as 
possible, the assets under the native Government. This he effected by calling 
on the fiscal officers of the district for a statement of the annual revenue of each 
Parganah for the last ten years, while the village accountants (patwaris) sup¬ 
plied the village papers for the previous two years, and the sub-collectors (tah- 
s&dars) were called on for an estimate for the ensuing year. He did not place 
much reliance on the accuracy of any of these accounts. 

The irregular mode of- assessing and collecting the revenue under the 
native Government, the many assignments of land existing of which the real 

1 Board's Records, I Oth January, 180S. 
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assets could not be discovered, combined with the fact of the district never 
having been surveyed, obliged the Collector to accept the sums offered if not 
evidently much too small. It was found that the greater number of the land¬ 
holders of the province held by hereditary succession in the form of a copar¬ 
cenary brotherhood, who managed their affairs through mokhias , or headmen. 
With them the settlement was made on the joint and several responsibility of 
the different sharers. 

Generally all who paid the revenue in fall from 1210 fasli were settled 
with. All amounts were expressed in the new Lucknow rupee struck at Far- 
rakhabad. The settlement was concluded in 1807, and after deducting the 
revenue of lands handed over to native Chiefs, the net revenue for the four 
years 1213 to 1216 fasli was:— 

1213 ... Rs. 11,57,890 | 1215 ... Rs. 12,02,357 

1214 ... „ 11,72,071 l 1216 ... „ 12,22,264 

which gave an aggregate increase of Rs. 1,23,023 on the revenue of 1213. 1 

In several portions of the district large remissions had to be allowed on 
account of the destruction of the crops by hailstorms. During the months of 
January and February, Mr. Erskine writes :— u Hail accompanied with high 
winds swept across the country, and where it falls the crops are in general 
utterly destroyed.” He observed many extensive fields of corn without a single 
ear left standing, and where the storm was not so violent as to break the stalk, 
the ear was blighted so as to produce a very inferior species of grain. I will 
offer no apology for extracting here his description of the tenures he found 
existing in the province, as well from the interesting nature of the subject 
itself, as because it is little known, and gives clearly the results of the investi¬ 
gations of a keen and talented observer 3 :— 

M The proprietors of a village in this province hold their lands by hereditary succession. 

They consist of a number of brethren or sharers, each cultivating a 

Mr. Erskineon the distinct portion of land, and contributing proportionally to the land- 
tenures of Bundel- - 

khand in 1809. revenue assessed upon the whole village. The shares are divided mto 

classes, termed beris, each of which is superintended by a headman, 
styled a beriwdr. The beriwdr is generally the head of the family of which the beri, or division, 
is composed. The berhodr collects the revenue from his inferior sharers and conducts all the 
■business of the beri. Large villages are commonly sub-divided into thohs, or pattis, each of 
which consists of a certain number of beris, and the beriwdrs are thence sometimes styled thok- 
dars. The appellation of mokhia is applied to those beriwdrs who attend the officers of Govern¬ 
ment and execute the engagements for the land-revenue. All the beriwdrs may attend for that 
purpose, though frequently one only is deputed on the part of each patH. The revenue of Gov¬ 
ernment being assessed upon the whole village jointly, it becomes necessary for the sharers to 
allot among themselves the particular portions of the revenue for which each sharer shall be 
deemed responsible. This allotment is founded on the quantity of land which the sharers may 
respectively possess in a state of cultivation. 


3 Sel. Rev. Bee., N.-W. P., Calcutta, 1866, 35. % 2bid. t 2 14: Board’s Becords, 11th 

August, 1807 $ 24th March, 1810, No. 26 j 1st June, *1810, No. 45. 
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shares of profits and 
charges. 


The quality of the land is not taken into the computation of the assessment, for as eaoh 
sharer has a proportionate quantity of land of each description origin- 
ally assigned to him, the shares are considered as uniform in respect 
to quality. In some villages where there are particular portions of 
land of a particular description which do not admit of being sub-divi¬ 
ded among the sharers, those lands are termed mazkuri land, and are held in common and culti¬ 
vated for the general benefit of all the sharers by cultivators from other villages, or by the 
village cultivators paying rent according to the rates of outside cultivators. The cultivation 
of the lands of each sharer is ascertained by actual measurement. This measurement is 
not made according to the regular standard bigha> hut agreeably to a certain proportion called 
the bigha bhaydchara (brotherhood), which is adopted exclusively for that purpose among the 
brethren, and the extent of which varies in every village. This deviation from the standard 
measure has probably been resorted to, not only for the purpose of facilitating the computation, 
but also with the view of precluding the Government from obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
the quantity of cultivation comprised in the village. The number of bhaydchara btghas in posses¬ 
sion of each share being thus ascertained, they are recorded in the accounts of the pdfwdri and 
the allotment of the revenue is proportioned accordingly on each share. The bhaydchara mea¬ 
surement of the lands is not made annually. The sharers seem to consider that an annual mea¬ 
surement is not only unnecessary, but that its operation would be vexatious$ nor can any specific 
period of time be limited for the continuance of the proportions thus established, as a measure 
of that nature would he incompatible with the general principle of the cultivation being at all 
times subject to a fresh measurement for the purpose of equalizing the assessment. The term 
of the assessment upon each sharer remains therefore undefined, and its continuance depends 
entirely upon the concurrence of all the sharers. So long as the sharers consider the allotments 
as fair and equitable, no alteration is ever made in the assessment; hut when an inequality is 
produced, either from the increase or decrease of the cultivation, the sharers have recourse to a 
fresh bhaydchara measurement of the village for the purpose of correcting the proportions and 
making a more equitable distribution of the charges. Although many important advantages are 
to he derived from this measure when duly carried into effect, yet as this circumstance depends 
in a great degree upon the arbitrary discretion of the leading landholders in the village, a system 
of this nature not only proves a frequent source of contention among the sharers, but italso is 
subject to very great abuse. Under the administration of the native Government, in all cases 
of dispute between the sharers with regard to the assessment, the Amil interposed his authority 
and compelled the sharers to make a fresh measurement of the village, and thus to render Justice 
to each other by apportioning the allotments of the revenue according to a fair and equitable 
rule. 


“ With regard to the responsibility of the sharers, it is a general principle admitted by all the 
brethren, and which was uniformly enforced by the native Govern- 
Joint responsibility. me nt, that the whole village is jointly responsible for the whole revenue. 

Each sharer is in the first instance responsible for the payment of his proportion of the revenue 
agreeably to the allotment upon his share. The sharers are in the next place jointly respon¬ 
sible for the aggregate allotment on their respective beris, and the her is are jointly responsible 
for the whole revenue assessed upon the village. If, therefore, an inferior sharer shall fall into 
arrears of revenue, and the amount be not recoverable by the sale of his personal property or the 
transfer of his lands, the beriwdr allots the balance proportionably on the sharers in the Am and 
collects the amount from them accordingly, he himself likewise paying his proportion of the 
arrear. With regard to the joint responsibility of the beris, it is necessary to observe that the 
beriwars always pay theproportion of the revenue allotted on their respective beris separately, 
and that, in the event of any beri falling in arrear, the other beris never consider it incumbent 
upon them to discharge the amount until such time as the defaulting beriwdr and Ms brethren 
shall have been compelled to dispose of their property and ultimately to relinquish their lands. 
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Under the native Government, the defaulters usually fled from the village when pressed to pay 
a balance which they found a difficulty in discharging, and the liquidation of the arrear by the 
remaining beris consequently became a matter of absolute necessity. 

“ In cases where the beriwdrs axe apprehensive of the lands becoming waste, as that circum¬ 
stance would of course occasion a general loss to all the sharers, they are sometimes induced by 
self-interest to make a compromise with the sharers in default, and to pay a small balance on 
their account, with the view of giving them encouragement to rem a in and continue the cultiva¬ 
tion of their lands. If the beriwdrs act with justice towards each other a balance of revenue can 
seldom occur in a beri, for a berivodr is generally enabled to adjust any existing balance for the 
current year, and he is entitled to any abatement for the ensuing year by obtaining a fresh mea¬ 
surement of the village. Lands transferred for the payment of balances are generally resumable, 
under certain conditions, on the defaulter obtaining the means of redeeming them. In the event 
of a sharer absconding, he may likewise redeem his lands on bis return on fulfilling the conditions 
prescribed by the usages of the country. The revenues of Government are always paid 
.through the medium of the beriwdrs , and exclusive of the land-revenue, with the addition of 
the village expenses, which are allotted in the same manner as the land-revenue, the headmen 
are not entitled to make any further demands upon their brethren or inferior sharers. 

“ The above observations with regard to the distribution of the land-revenue relate to a 
village as held under a formal engagement with Government. In the event of the headmen 
declining to enter into engagements for the revenue, and of the village being let in farm, the 
hhay&chara measurement becomes void, and the whole village is considered as being held under 
the direct management of the farmer The farmer accordingly, although he may have engaged 
for a fixed revenue with Government, collects the rents from the different sharers agreeably to 
the rates of the village as established by ancient usage. Under the native Government, however, 
the payments by the beriwdrs having always been made separately, the liquidation of every arrear 
was likewise separately enforced, and it was in cases only of the total rain of the party in default 
that recourse was had to the other beriwdrs for any remaining balance. From these circum¬ 
stances it is found extremely difficult to induce the beriwdrs to discharge balances on account of 
each other, even although they may be empowered to recover the amount by a suit in a Court of 
Justice.” 

The revenue was usually paid in three equal instalments, the first of which 
extended from Sawan to KdrttiJc , the second from Aghan to Phalgan , and the third 
in Chart . In March, 1807, the entire territory in the possession of the British 
to the west of the Jamna was formed into one district, known for a long time as 
Zila Bnndelkhand, which was placed under the charge of Mr. Erskine, as Col¬ 
lector, having his headquarters at Banda. 1 The possessions of the native Chiefs 
were also demarcated, and distinct arrangements as to the position and authority 
of each were entered into, and thus in a great measure the pacification of 
the province was effected. 

The relations between the British Government and the four treaty States of 
Bundelkhand, Biwa, Orchha, Datiya, and Samthar, were 

Arrangements be- 77 7 v 7 7 

tween the British based on friendship and protection against the depreda- 

Smte^conshlered ia- tions and oppressions of the Marhattas: while as regards 
dependent. the remainder, commonly known as the Sanad Chiefs, the 

circumstances of these relations were of a more mixed nature. As many of 
these latter Chiefs were in possession of portions of the lands included in the 


i Board's Records, loth February, 1807- 
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assignment of thirty-six lakhs of revenue ceded by the Peshwa under the treaty 
of Bassein, it became a fundamental principle in the arrangements made by the 
British Government in Bundelkhand to confirm the Chiefs of that Province in the 
possession of such parts of their ancient territorial rights as were held under Ali 
Bahadur’s Government, on condition of their allegiance and fidelity to the Bri¬ 
tish power, their renouncing all views of future aggrandizement, and their aban¬ 
doning such parts of Ali BaMdur’s conquest as had been resumed by them 
subsequently to his death. 

It was also resolved to form arrangements with some leaders of plundering 
bands, who were not hereditary Chiefs, but whose hostility was directed solely 
to the object of obtaining subsistence, and to grant these persons some territory 
with a view to the pacification of the country. 

The sanads thus granted may be divided into three classes :— (a.) those issued 
to old hereditary Chiefs, confirming them in the possession of the lands held 
generally by them in Ali Bahadur’s time ; (b.) those issued to Chiefs who estab¬ 
lished themselves as independent during the troubled period before and after the 
Marliatta invasion, as also existing in Ali Bahadur’s time ; and (c.) those issued 
to Chiefs created by the British Government for the pacification of the country. 
At first it was the policy of Government to leave the protection of their territo¬ 
ries to the Chiefs themselves, and to exact no tribute or revenue from them. In 
several of the engagements executed in 1805 and 1806 it was, therefore, dis¬ 
tinctly stipulated that the Chiefs should renounce all claim to the aid and pro¬ 
tection of Government. Experience, however, soon showed the necessity of 
departing from this principle, and of declaring the Bundelkhand Chiefs to be 
vassals and dependants of the British Government. But it was never the in¬ 
tention of Government to establish its laws and regulations in the States of 
these Chiefs; and to remove all doubt on this subject, these States were declared 
by Regulation XXII. of 1812 to be exempt from the operation of the general 
Regulations and from the jurisdiction of the Civil and Criminal Courts. The 
particular clauses of the engagements made with the Chiefs which imply a 
right of jurisdiction on the part of Government have ever been understood to 
convey exclusively a right of political jurisdiction—that is to say, a right to 
interfere for the settlement of disputed claims, differences and disputes of any 
kind, not through the channel of the Courts of Justice, but through the agency 
of the representative of the British Government in Bundelkhand. 1 

The Rana of Kalpi, Gobind Eao, who was in possession of Jalaun 
at the time of the British occupation, having surrendered himself after 
some opposition, his territories were restored to him, with the exception 
of Kalpi and a few villages in Parganah Raipur Itaurah, for which he received 
in exchange an assignment of lands in Parganahs Kotra and Muhammad- 


1 Aitchk Treat., IH. 228* 
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abad. 1 (See Jalatjn). At the same time, Sheo Rao Bhao, the Subahd&r of 
Jhansi, was confirmed in his possessions. Kesri Singh of Jaitpnr was also 
reinstated in his tenure, and a formal patent was granted to him for some 
villages in Pawai in addition to the Jaitpur Baoni. 2 During the same year, 
Tar ah wan, 3 with a pension of seven lakhs, was granted to Amrifc Rao, a son 
of the Peshwa Raghunath, and his son, Benaik Rao; on the death of this 
latter the pension ceased, and his adopted sons, Narayan and Madhu, joined the 
rebels in 1857. (See Karwi). Narayan died at Hazaribagh in 1860, and 
Madhu is now educated at Bareli as a ward of Government, and for his main¬ 
tenance proper provision has been made. Nearly all these grants have since 
been confiscated on account of want of heirs or the rebellion of the incumbent. 

To the extreme west, Garhakota was subsequently exchanged with Shah- 
garh, and the Chanderi Rajas remained independent at Banpur. To Naww&b 
Nasir-ud-daulah was granted Chitauli and the surrounding villages, 4 and to 
Diwan Jugul Parshad other assignments were given. 5 In 1808, Paras Ram, 
of whose depredations in Panwari we have already given an account, was 
rendered passive by a revenue-free grant for life of Khaddi and Jaibramha, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 15,000 a year, in Parganah Mataund.® Raja Ram 
obtained a similar grant (see Gaurihar), and later, Gopal Singh, the last of 
the great leaders of banditti. (See Garrauli). Kunch, the estate of Holkar’s 
daughter, was taken in farm (see Kunch), and was separately settled in 1809. 7 
Cantonments were formed at Kaitha and Siipa, and subsequently at Kalpi, 
Tarahwan, Kartal, Kunch, and Banda. Kunch and Tarahwan were soon aban¬ 
doned, and in 1824 Kaitha was given up. 

The entire number of Chiefs in Bundelkhand who hold their States under 
sanads and are bound by deeds of allegiance to the British Government are 
thirty-two in number, and are separately noticed ; of these, eight are the descend¬ 
ants of Chhatarsal. Prom the four legitimate sons are descended (1) Padam 
Singh, ancestor of the Jagirdar of Ji'gnf, and represented by Pirthi Singh at 
the British occupation; (2) the Raja of Panna; the Chief of Lughhasi, and the 
Raja of Shahgarh, descendants of Hardi Sah of Pannd. The Shahgarh State 
was confiscated on account of the rebellion of the Raja in 1857. The descend¬ 
ants of Jagatraj, the third son, held Charkhari, Bijawar, Ajegarh, and Sarfla, 
and a descendant of Uehuljii, a son-in-law of Jagatraj, held Beri, and the 
descendants of Bbarati Chand held Jasii. Besides these States in the possession 
of the actual descendants of Chhatarsal from the share of Hardi Sah, Chhatarpur, 
Baronda, the Kalinjar Chaubes’ jagfrs, Alipura, Kothi N&gaudh, and Suh&wal 

l Board’s Records, 4th November, 1806; 2nd February, 1807: Aitch., HI., 151. a Aitch., 

1IL, 165. 3 Ibid., 182. 4 3 1st March, 1807. (See Baoni). 5 24th March, 1807. 

3 19th October, 1807? 8th January, 1808 ; Aitch, HI., 182. In 1805 Raja Ram defended Khaddi 
against Colonel Meiselback, and in the following year fought the action of Bahsanta against 
Captain Winch. 7 Board’s Records, 21st February, 1807 ; Ibid. 9th September, 1812, No, 21. 
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had been formed, and from the stare of Jagatraj the States of Graurih&r, 
Naigaon Ribahi, and Garranli. From the Orchha State sprang Khaniya Dhana, 
the Asbfcbhaya jagirs and Bihat, and from Riwa came Maihar. 

The following tables show the lines through which the territories bequeathed 
by Chhatarsal have descended to their present possessors. The name of the 
ruling prince and of the existing States is given in capitals ; sons who have died 
without issue, or who are not connected in a direct line with the present ruling 
Descendants of family, have been omitted, and as far as possible the 
Chhatarsal. genealogy has been brought down to the close of 1372. 

Chhatarsal had four sons with issue—Padam Singh, Hard! Sah, J agatraj, and 


Bharati Chand 

I.—Padam Singh. 

— 

rL—Hardi Sah. 
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Ram Singh. 
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Jai Singh. 
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I I I 

Khet. 4 Hindupafc. Mahipat (Br ) 

(Jaitpur.) j i 

Rani. Biji 

(Sartla.) J 

Ranjor ( Br.) 

(Ajegarh.) 

The third settlement of the land-revenue under the British administration 


(Chabxhari.) Bhah Partap. | 
(Bijawas.) Biji. 

(Beri.) 


Satarjit. 

Bhupae 
(Jasct. ) 


Early settlements. 


was made for three years from 1217 to 1219 fadi^ or 
1809-10 to 1811-12 A. D., by Mr. Wauchope, who suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Erskine as Collector in December, 1808. He increased the revenue 
In the western Parganahs nearly forty per cent., which he justified by saying 


l niegitimate. 2 Illegitimate, no issue. (See Chhatarpnr). 3 Son of an illegitimate- 
son of Biji Bahadur. 4 A distant relation. The contractions tc Ne” for nephew, “ Br” for 
brother, and “ Gr” for grandson, hare been need. 
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that these u Parganahs formerly had been the scene of yearly devastation, 
while latterly the cultivation had greatly increased.” The revenue settled on 
the eastern Parganahs was a fair one, and was paid, as the seasons were on 
the whole favourable. The settlement was reported to the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners and sanctioned. 

In 1812 a sanad was granted to Kesri Singh of Jaitpur, which, including 
the grant of sixty-seven villages in Pawai in 1809, made his territory contain one 
hundred and fifty villages. (See J aitpur) . During the same year, the Kilahdar, 
or commandant of the fort of Kalinjar, the Chaub4 Daryau Singh, gave consi¬ 
derable trouble and sheltered the remains of the freebooter bands that still 


occupied the western districts, so that it was resolved to dispossess him. Dar¬ 
yau surrendered on condition of receiving other lands in exchange for those 
attached to the fortress—an arrangement that was carried out in June, 1812. 1 
(See Kalinjar). 

The records of Government henceforward for many years contain little but 
inquiries into revenue-free grants, the re-settlement of relinquished estates, com¬ 
plaints of loss from hail, robbers, droughts, and floods, and reports on the intro¬ 
duction of the system of internal administration In force in the Ceded Provinces. 
The third settlement was continued 'with very little change for another three 
years, or up to 1815-16. Mr. Wauchope was succeeded by Mr. Marjoribanks in 
May, 1811, who was followed by Mr. Moore in April, 1812, and in October of 
the same year Mr. Scott Waring took charge. During the six years of Mr. 
Wauchope’s administration the eastern Parganahs were in a flourishing state, 
the cultivation had increased, and the seasons were tolerably favourable. In Pan- 
wari, however, from unequal assessments, the condition of the people had yearly 
become worse, balances accrued, and it is said that many died of starvation in 
1814-15. Farming was resorted to in many cases, and many estates in Chhibun, 
Bhaisaunda, and Kalyangarh changed hands. Mr. Waring made the fifth 
settlement and considerably enhanced the revenue, so that in the eastern Par¬ 
ganahs there was a gross increase of forty-six per cent, and in the western Pargan¬ 
ahs of twenty-one per cent., in the portion of Bundelkhand now constituting the 
Hamfrpur District. 3 Mr. Waring was succeeded in January, 1818, by Mr. Little- 
dale, and he by Mr. Forde In October of the same year. 

In November, 1818 it was resolved to divide the District of Bundelkhand 


Bundelkhand 
divided into two 
districts. 


into two portions, and after some correspondence as to the 
snitability of Jalalpnr or Kalpi for the headquarters station, 
the latter town was selected, and in March of the follow* 


ing year the District of Northern Bundelkhand, including Hamirpur and 


1 Board's Records, 19th June, 1812. 2 See Board's Records, 12th March, 1816, Nos. IS¬ 

IS ; Ibid, 16th April, 1816, No. 13 ; 19th April, 1816, No. 4 ; 30th April, 1816,.No. 7 j 3rd May, 
1816, No. 6 i 20th May, 1816, No. 7 $ 2nd July, 1816, No. 11 j 27th November, 1818, No. 9* 
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K&lpi, was formed, with its headquarters at Kalpi, and the District of 
Southern Bundelkhand, with its headquarters at Banda. Parganah Khandeb, 
ceded by the Chief of Jalaun in 1817. was added to the Banda District* 
Mr. Reade was appointed to Banda and was succeeded in 1822 by Mr. J. E. 
Wilkinson. From 1807 to 1822 Bundelkhand was under the Western Board 
of Commissioners, which was then merged, under the arrangements made for 
carrying out the provisions of Regulation TIL of 1822, into the Board for 
the Western Provinces. At the close of the year 1822 the supervision of Bun¬ 
delkhand was transferred to the Central Board, which had jurisdiction over 
the Provinces of Bahar, Benares, and Gorakhpur, and sat at first at Patna, 
but afterwards at Allahabad. A settlement was then ordered for the resigned 
and farmed estates for the years 1820-21 to 1824-25, and was carried out 
by Mr. Yalpy for the Kalpi District and by Mr. Reade for the Banda Dis¬ 
trict. The headquarters of the Kalpi District were then removed to Hamir- 
pur, which gradually gave its name to the District, and a Deputy Collector was 
appointed to Kalpi. Notwithstanding that Mr. Forde, the native authorities 
consulted, and the Board of Revenue all considered that large remissions were 
required to restore the debilitated condition of the Hamirpur District, Mr. Yalpy 
strenuously supported his opinion that not only was no decrease neces¬ 
sary, but that in many cases an increase ought to be demanded. The seventh 
settlement from 1825-26 to 1829-30 w as made on the same erroneous principles, 
and though in the next settlement (1830-31 to 1834-35) considerable reductions 
were made, yet they were not judiciously distributed, nor apparently on- any 
regular system. To such a height of distress had Bundelkhand reached that in 
1831 it pressed itself on the notice of Government, and the minutes then recorded 
were used as a powerful argument in favour of the passing of the Settlement- 
Regulation, IX. of 1833. 1 The subsequent fiscal history is given under each 
district. 

In 1849 the Jaitpur State lapsed to the British Government, and was included 
in the Hamirpur District in 1853. (See Jaitpub). In 1850 Paras Ram’s jagir 
of Khaddi lapsed, and was incorporated into the Banda District, 3 and in 1858 the 
Tarahwan Jagir was confiscated for rebellion and added to Banda. 3 The districts 
composing the Jhansi Division, with the exception of a few villages around Kalpi, 
are among the most recent of the acquisitions of the British Crown in these pro¬ 
vinces. The nucleus was formed by the lapse of Jalaun on 
Later history. d ea th of Rao Qovind Rao in 1840, when the State, 

already since 1838 under a Superintendent, became a British District. In 1844, 
Sindhia’s share of the Chanderi territory, Parganahs Madhugarh, Indiirki, and 


1 Board’s Records, 11th February, 1831, No. 21 ; 18th February, 1831, Nos. 1, 2; 25th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1831, Nos. 42, 44; 1st March, 1831, Nos. 8, 9; -2$nd November, 1831, Nos. 2,3. 2Aiteh. 
Treat, IIL, 142. 3 Ibid, 142. 
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Buboh, came under British rule as a guarantee for the payment of the Gwaliar 
Contingent. (See Lalatpur). On the death of Gangadhar Kao without heirs 
in November, 1853, his possessions in Jhansi also lapsed, and all these States and 
the Kalpi and Kuneh Parganahs 1 were formed into one Superintendency, of 
which the headquarters were fixed at Jhansi, and the supervision given to the 
Commissioner of Sagar. Mahoba, which up to 1839 formed a portion of Jalaun, 
was then transferred to Hamirpur. The mutinies of 1857-58 brought about the 
next great change, and are fully described under each district. Hamirpur was 
added to the Jhansi Division, and the whole was formed into one Commissioner- 
ship in 1858. Banpur and other villages, the estates of Mard&u Singh, were 
confiscated for rebellion and added to the Lalatpur District, and Mar&ura 
*N &rhat, the possessions of the Shahgarh Raja, were similarly acquired; In 1861 
all villages west of the Pahiij were given to Sindhia, and those east of that river, 
that had been assigned for the support of the Gwaliar Contingent, were ceded 
to the British in full sovereignty. Since then no territorial changes of conse¬ 
quence have taken place. In 1863 Hamirpur was restored to the Allahabad 
Division, and the non-KeguIation Parganahs of Mahoba and Jaitpur were at the 
same time brought under the operation of the general laws by Act XII. of 1863. 

The Districts of Banda and Hamirpur have always been subject to the gene¬ 
ral Regulations, and a history of their administration, judicial and executive, 
would merely be a repetition of the general history of the province. Jalaun, 
Jhansi, and Lalatpur, on the other hand, have, with the exceptions already 


Administrative his¬ 
tory of the Jhansi 
Division. 


mentioned and a few other villages, never been under the 
Regulation system. Up to 1853 they were managed by 
Superintendents subordinate to the Governor-Generals 


Agent in Bundelkhand. In 1852 the Sagar and Narbada territories were 


transferred to the North-Western Provinces’ Government. From 1853 to 


1858 a certain amount of system was introduced into the administrations; 
the Deputy Superintendents were invested with the powers of Collectors in 
subordination to the Superintendent, while the Superintendent had the powers 
of a Commissioner. His orders in summary suits were final, but in regular 
suits an appeal lay to tbe Commissioner of the Sagar Division, and again to the 
Board. 2 The Superintendent of Jhansi had the powers of a Civil Judge in 
subordination to the Government, and of a Sessions Judge in subordination 
to the Court of Nizamat Adalat at Agra. The Deputy Superintendent of 
Chanderi (Lalatpur) had the powers of a Principal Sadr Amin, and appeals 
from his decision lay to the Superintendent of Jhansi. The local rales which 
governed the procedure appear to have emanated from the local authorities, and 
never to have received the express sanction of Government. On the formation of 

i Kuneh and Kalpi were removed from the operation of the Regulations by Act XXX. of 
1860. a Whalley’s Laws of the Non-Regulation Provinces, 306, (Allahabad, 1870). 
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the Superintendencies into Districts and the Jhansi Division in 1858, the local 
rules of procedure were abolished, and were superseded by Regulations formally 
introduced or spontaneously applied. In 1862 the entire system was again revised, 
and a set of rules was framed for the entire revenue, civil, and criminal administra¬ 
tion of the tracts not under the Regulations, based on the systems in force in the 
Panj&b and Oudh. 1 The great feature of the new scheme is the abolition of 
all separate judicial agency ; the civil, criminal, and revenue jurisdiction are in 
the hands of the same officers, who are graded in classes and exercise the func¬ 
tions in each branch of the administration conferred on the class to which they 
belong. The civil, criminal, and police law now in force are the same as in the 
other Districts of these provinces ; 3 the only difference Is in the revenue law, 
which is administered according to the rules legalized by Act XXIV*. of 1864. 
Act X. of 1859, the rent law in force in the Regulation Districts, has not been 
introduced. The Jhansi Courts’ Act, XVIII. of 1867, defines the jurisdiction of 
the several Civil Courts, and Act XXVII. of 1867 empowers the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of each District to distribute the work in the Courts subordinate to 
them respectively. The purely local history of each district is given separately, 
and reference is directed to them for any matters not noticed here. 


THE BRITISH DISTRICTS OF BUNDELKHAND. 

In the preceding pages we have given, as far as the limited time at our 
disposal has allowed, a sketch of the common history of the British Districts of 
Banda, Hamirpnr, Jalaun, Jhansi, and Lalatpur, and necessarily of the sur¬ 
rounding States that are so intimately connected with them. We shall now take 
np each district separately and examine it in relation to its physical appearance, 
its productions, and its inhabitants. Under Banda will he found a list of the 
vegetable products collected by Mr. Edgeworth in 1847-48, when Magistrate of 
Banda, which will serve as a fair guide to the Flora of the whole of Bundelkhand. 
The list of indigenous drugs under the same article will give in a concise form 
the substances proper to the country that are used in the practice of the balds, 
or native physicians. 

Banda and Hamirpnr are nnder the superintendence of the Commissioner 
Administrative of Revenue of the Allahabad Division, residing at Allaha- 
position. had ; Jalaun, Jhansi, and Lalatpur form a Division in them¬ 

selves under the Commissioner of Jhansi, whose headquarters are at Jhansi 
Nauabad, within a few miles of the Grwaliar city of Jhansi. In the Allahabad 
Division, wbat is known as the Regulation system of administration as organized 
in 1803 is in force ; in the Jhansi Division the non-Regulation system obtains. 

1 Resolution of Government, N.-W. P., 264A. of 7th February, 1872, legalized by ActXXIV. 
of 1864. 4 Notification 1226A. of 18th December, 1861 j Sec. 9 of Act XXIV. of 1864; Noti¬ 

fication 1242A* of 12th December, 1861, 
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As already noticed, the principal difference between the two systems at the 
present day is that civil-judicial functions are not vested in the officer charged 
with magisterial and revenue duties in the Regulation Districts. 

As the physical peculiarities of each District are hereafter separately 
General appear- noticed at length, it will be necessary to give here merely 
ance * a short survey of the whole. From the Jamna, which forms 

the eastern boundary of Bundelkhand, the country presents the appearance of a 
level plain, gradually widening from the south, where the hills approach to 
within a few miles of the Jamna, to the north, where they are many miles dis¬ 
tant. In Jalaun, Jhansi, and Lalatpur these plains are much cut up by ravines 
leading to the several rivers and often extending for from five to seven miles in¬ 
land. The tracts bordering on the Jamna, Pahiij, Betwa, and Dhas&n rivers 
are most marked in this respect and afford the largest percentages of uncul- 
turable land throughout the whole of Bundelkhand. 

In the Banda District, before reaching the patha or uplands of the Vindhyan 
plateau, numerous isolated hills are met with. They rise abruptly from a eom- 

Hillg mon level, suggesting the idea of rocky islands rearing 

themselves out of the sea. In form they are pyramidal, and 
in substance granitoid. Of these hills there are several series, and notwith¬ 
standing their apparent irregularity, a connection may be traced. They all 
seem to diverge from the apex of the plain, expanding like the sticks of a fan. 
They are most numerous in the south and west of the Banda District, extending 
thence across the Ken into Parganahs Mahoba and Jaitpur of the Hamirpur 
District, and appearing again in the north and west of the Jhansi Districts. 
Franklin, in his Memoir on the Greology of Bundelkhand, classes these hills 
into three ranges. The outermost, or that most to the north-east, and which 
is also the least elevated, he calls the Bindachal Hills. This range he con¬ 
siders to have in no place an elevation exceeding 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. It commences near Sihonda on the river Sindh, proceeds south-west 
to Narwar, thence south-east, and thence north-east to Ajegarh and Kalinjar, 
and further east to Bargarh, near the Jabalpur railway line. This is on the 
eastern frontier of Bundelkhand, and here the Bindachal range passes beyond 
its boundary. The plateau by which it is surmounted appears to average ten 
or twelve miles in width. The base or lower parts of the range are of forma¬ 
tions considered by geologists to be primary, such as granite and syenite, 
overlaid commonly by sandstone, but in many places by trap and some other 
formations regarded as of volcanic origin. Its average elevation above the sea, 
between the Tara Pass and the Katra Pass, is about 520 feet. The second 
range, styled the Panna range, rises to the south of the plateau of that just 
described. The summit is a platform slightly undulated, with a breadth of 
about ten miles, and having an average elevation aboye the sea, between the. 
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Katra Pass and Lohargaon, of 1,050 feet, and between Lohargaon and the foot 
of tlie hills near Pathariya of about 1,200 feet, gradually ascending. Where 
deep ravines allow examination of the formations, an enormously thick bed of 
sandstone is found overlying primary rock, and which is itself in some places 
overlaid by rocks of volcanic origin. South-west of this last range, and sepa¬ 
rated from it by tbe valley or elongated basin of Lohargaon, is the third or 
Bandair range, the platform on which is more extensive than that on either of 
the others, as it has an average breadth of from fifteen to twenty miles, with an 
elevation averaging about 1,700 feet above the sea, and on some of its undula¬ 
tions amounting to 2,000. The Bandair range is generally of sandstone inter¬ 
mixed with ferruginous gravel. The extensive basin of Lohargaon interven¬ 
ing between these ranges is of lias limestone. As already intimated, the outer 
limit of the hilly tract, where it bounds the plain, is marked by the occurrence of 
abrupt isolated hills, generally of granitic base, surmounted by sandstone and 
trap, and from their steep and nearly inaccessible scarps, forming, as in the in¬ 
stances of Kalinjar, Ajegarh, and some others, sites of strongholds which have 
often enabled the mountaineers of Bundelkhand successfully to set at defiance the 
great States of India. 

From the hills numerous streams flow towards the Jamna. The Sindh, 
having its source near Sironj, in Malwa, and for some distance flowing north¬ 
erly, touches on Bundelkhand at its south-west corner, and turning north-east 

for about one hundred and fifty miles to its junction with 
Bi vers. * * 

the Jamna, forms generally the boundary between this tract 

and the territory of Gwaliar, though the sinuous and intricate outline in various 
places deviates from the river’s course. In some measure parallel to this, but 
on an average fifteen or twenty miles to the east, flows its tributary, tbe small 
river Pahuj, which joins the greater stream on the right side, five miles above its 
month, after a course of one hundred and twenty miles. Nearly parallel to 
these, but about thirty or forty miles more eastward, is tbe course of tbe 
Betwa, a large river flowing from the Gwaliar territory, and falling into the 
Jamna after a course through the province of one hundred and ninety miles. 
The Dhasan, the principal tributary of the last-mentioned river falling into it on 
the right side, flows from south to north, having a similar course of one hundred 
and fifty miles. Below this confluence sixty miles, and on the same side, is 
that of another feeder of the Betwa, the small river Birina, flowing like the 
rest northwards. Still farther eastward is the Ken, a great river rising on the 
southern frontier, flowing from south to north, and falling into the Jamna after 
a course of about two hundred and thirty miles. Two of its principal tributa¬ 
ries, the Urmal and Chandrawal, fall into it on the left side. Still farther to 
the eastward are the Bagain and Paisuni, flowing from south-west to north¬ 
east, and discharging themselves into the Jamna, 
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The Tons rises in the sonth-east part of this tract, and flowing in a north¬ 
easterly direction for sixty miles, passes into the territory of Riwd. The Jamna, 
first touching on this tract at its northern extremity, forms its north-eastern 
boundary to a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, throughout the whole of 
which it is at all seasons navigable. No other river of this tract is navigable 
except the Ken, and that but as far up from the Jamna as Banda, sixty miles, 
and only during the rainy season. Many of these rivers descend from the ele¬ 
vated table-lands in cascades of great height, but usually of no great volume of 
water. Such is the fall of the Tons from the second or Panna range to the 
lowest or that of Bindachal by a cascade of 200 feet, that of Bilohi 398 feet, 
and that of Bauti 400 feet. 

Notwithstanding the numerous streams which traverse the country, the 
great depth of the channels in the plains and the thirsty nature of the soil 
among the hills render irrigation highly important, and to supply means for it a 
L ke great number of jhils, or small lakes, have been constructed, 

with extraordinary cost, labour, and perseverance, by em¬ 
banking the lower extremities of valleys, and thus accumulating the water of 
the streams flowing through them. The lakes of Barwa Sagar, Ajnar, and 
Kachneya in the Jhansi District, and those of Madan Sagar, Kirat Sagar, Bfja- 
nagar, and many others in the Hamirpur District, are noble monuments of the 
enterprise and industry of the former inhabitants. A comprehensive system of 
irrigation by means of a canal drawing its supplies from the Ken is now under 
construction, and is noticed in the article on the Banda District. Of late years, 
the lakes of the Jhansi District, the Pachwara and Barwa Sagar lakes especially, 
have been utilised for irrigation purposes. A system of irrigation from the 
lakes of the Mahoba Parganah in the Hamirpur District was commenced 
by Lieutenant Burgess before the mutiny, but has not met with much 


The attention of Government has lately been drawn to these lakes, and it is 
intended to re-model the whole scheme and place it on a proper footing. An at¬ 
tempt was made during the famine of 1868-69 to embank the overflow of 
streams of the Lalatpur District in eleven different places, hut owing to the 
absorbent nature of the soil these works proved a failure. 

The mineral resources of Bundelkhand are extensive. Omitting the dia- 
mond mines of Panna as being, with one exception, situ¬ 
ated beyond the British boundary, i rop of good q uality is 
found in Banda and Lalatpur, and a small mine of ^pp.ex haa, recently been 
worked in the latter district. Limes tone and stone for building purposes are 
found in the Banda District, and have been largely used in the construction of 
the public buildings in Allahabad and the works on the Jabalpur extension of 
the East Indian Railway. 
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Bambiis of good quality form a large item of export from tie Banda District. 
TendUf or bastard ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon), haldu (Nauelea cordifolia), 
and mahua (Bassia latifolia) are all found in the Banda and Lalatpur Districts, 
and areexter^iyely used for building purposes, TheJ^ak forests of the Lalatpur 
District, though by no means so valuable or on so large a scale as those of Cen¬ 
tral India, are yet so capable of improvement that special measures have been 
adopted for their preservation. Wood for burn ing is largely exported from the 
Banda District to supply the large station of Allahabad. The kkair (Acacia 
catechu) also grows luxuriantly, and is used in the manufacture of the substance 
known as Terra Japonica (hath). 

The wild animals found in Bundelkhand are the tiger, panther, leopard, 
wolf, hyena, boar, antelope, nilgai , ravine deer, spotted deer, fox, jackal, pole¬ 
cat, hare, porcupine, and monkey. The long-nosed alligator abounds in the 
rivers, and both species are found in the Jamna, with porpoises and tortoises. 
All the commoner game birds are found, such as duck, geese, teal, snipe, partridge, 
quail, and plover. The floriken and the great bustard are also found in the 
grassy plains of central and western Bundelkhand. 

The black soil of Bundelkhand, ordinarily known as “ cotton soil” (mar) y at 
once attracts the attention of the traveller. The different classes into which 
it is divided, with their local names, are given in the notices of each district. 
It has, notwithstanding its dried and barren appearance in the hot weather, 
the peculiar property of retaining moisture to a marked degree, and yields in 
favourable seasons luxuriant crops of cotton and cereals. Cotton has been for 
many years a favourite crop in Bundelkhand, and even now forms a great portion 
of the exports. At Kalpi the American Cotton Farm was established many 
years ago, but met with little success. The other principal crops are al (Morinda 
ciirifolia) y which yields the dye used in colouring the reddish-brown cloths known 
as Jckarda ; jo&r (Sorghum mlgare) ; hdjrd (Penicillavia spimta) ; til (Sesamum 
Indicum) ; and the millets and pulses known as Tcangni , MtU y sdtodn, arhar % 
moth , mash , masdr, Jcesan , &c. The singhdra , or water caltrop, is largely grown 
in H amir pur, and throughout Bunde^Wd^tSenzaA^ tree is cultivated for its 
flowers and fruit as well as for its timber. 

The principal centres of trade in the Banda District are Banda, Man, and 
Rajapur. The town of Banda commands the great 
xyntes* r0 ad to Nagaudh and the Western States of Bundel¬ 
khand. 3h the Hamirpur District, Mahoba is the centre for the traffic between 
the Duab, Chhatarpur, and Panna, while Rath in the same district has immediate 
communication with the Jhansi District. The great military road from S&gar 
passes through Lalatpur and Jhansi, near which it bifurcates—one branch 
passing onwards through Jalaun feeds the Railway Station of PMphund in the 
Et&wah District, and the other passes through K&lpx to Cawnpur. Kalpi 
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and Kunch in the Jalaun District, and Man R&nipur in the Jhansi District, 
are the three principal trade centres in the Jhansi Division. At Kalpi there 
is a bridge-of-boats from October until June, and a good ferry in the rains, 
accommodating almost the largest traffic that passes across the Jamna. With the 
above exceptions there are no great trading towns in British Bundelkhand. 

The Bundelas, though giving their name to the country, are not numerous in 
any part of British Bundelkhand except the Lalatpur and 
id 1 * Jhansi Districts, where they number in each barely 10,000 ; 

in Jalaun, they hold only three villages. The Brahmans of Bundelkhand 
belong to the Jajhotiya division, and appear to have taken their name from the 
ancient kingdom of Jajhoti, whose capital was Khajur&hu, near Ohhatarpur. 
They claim descent from Kanauj, and bear the usual family and tribal affixes, 
such as Dube, Misr, Txw&ri, Chaube, &c.; they number about 136,000 in the 
Jhansi Division. Ahirs, Lodhis, Chamars, Kachhis, and Kurmis form the bulk 
of the agricultural population in Lalatpur. In the Jhansi District, in point of 
numbers, the castes run as follows: Brahmans, Chamars, Kachhis, Korfs, Ahirs, 
Gararfyas, Kurmfs, Bundelas, Lodhis, and Khangars. In the Jalaun District, the 
Kachhwaha and Sengar Rajputs hold an important position. RText to them 
come the Brahmans ; then Kurmfs, who hold 107 villages ; Gujars, who hold 
105 villages ; Korfs, Kachhis, and Lodhis. The labouring population in the 
Jhansi Division is made up principally of Gham&rs, Grarariyas, Sahariyas, and 
Khangars. In Banda, Brahmans form the most numerous class. Among the 
Rajputs, the Bais, Dikhit, Bagrf, Manh&r, Gautam, and Paw&r tribes occupy the 
first place. Amongst the agricultural classes, Kurmis, K&chhis, Kais, Lodhis, 
Ahirs, Korfs, Kumhars, Telfs, Chamars, and Arukhs are the most numerous. 
In Hamfrpur, the Bais, Parihar, and Surajbansi clans make up two-thirds of 
the Rajputs. Among the agricultural population, Lodhis, Telfs, Ahirs, Korfs, 
Kachhis, Nais, Kahars, Kewats, Khangars, Chamars, Kumhars, and Basphors 
number more than 10,000 each. Roughly speaking, between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of the population of Bundelkhand belong to castes other than 
Brahmans, Rajputs, or the mercantile classes. 

Bundelkhand has always been subject to droughts, and the Jhansi District to 

Droughts and floods. loSS by fl °° ds > and wben botb W been COmWned > as in 
1869, the result has been very great and wide-spread 

distress. The famine reports have been quoted in the district notices, and it will 
only be necessary to summarise very briefly here the character of each district 
in relation to its capability of meeting the demands of bad seasons and the exist¬ 
ing means to alleviate want when it arises. In Banda and H amfr pur the hharif 
crops failed disastrously in 1868, and the rail crops of 1869 were poor and 
scanty. Relief operations were commenced by opening public works, which were 
found sufficient to avert the extremity of famine. Communications in both of 
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those districts with the Duab have always been good, and sufficient to admit of 
the import of grain at all seasons of the year, and their comparative nearness 
to the great lines of traffic connecting the Dnab with the Benares Division 
and Ondh, as well as the natural capabilities of the soil, places them in a 
more favourable position than the more western districts* The Jhansi Division, 
in the qualify of its soil, the character of its inhabitants, the means of irriga¬ 
tion, and the extent of its communications with other districts, is perhaps 
worse off than any other Division in these provinces. All of the three dis¬ 
tricts comprising this Division depend almost entirely on the periodical rains 
for a favourable crop. In the Kunch Parganah of Jalaun, the natural irriga¬ 
tion from the uplands of the Native State of Samthar (known as the pau) ferti¬ 
lises an area of about 20,000 acres; but with this exception, and the narrow 
strips lying along the beds of the principal rivers, there is no irrigation worth 
noticing. In favourable seasons the productions of this district are more than 
sufficient for its requirements, and leave a margin of about half a million of 
mans of grain for export. Excepting on the occurrence of floods in the 
Betwa, Jamna, and Pahuj, the communications with other districts are rarely 
obstructed; but when floods occur, the Betwa and Pahuj are often impassable 
for days. The District of Jhansi is much more unfavourably situated in times 
of drought and floods. The communications are bad, and those that exist are 
liable to obstruction from the overflowing of the Betwa and Dhasan rivers. 
The admixture of foreign territory in every subdivision of the district renders 
it very difficult to properly organize relief operations for British subjects 
without including those of Native States. The soil is sterile, and the people are 
apathetic and impoverished. They suffered much during the mutiny, whole 
tracts having been denuded of cattle, crops, and even habitations, by the plun¬ 
dering gangs that the troubles of that period let loose on society. The drought 
of 1860-61 was severely felt, and before they could recover the famine of 
1868-69, accompanied by fevers, cholera and small-pox fell with full force on the 
unhappy people. In the most favourable seasons hardly producing sufficient to 
support its scanty population, in seasons of drought Jhansi is one of the first 
districts to feel the pressure of scarcity, and should floods occur and communi¬ 
cation be impeded, tbis district must suffer the extremity of distress. The 
district notice contains Mr. Henvey’s report on the famine of 1868-69, and shows 
to what straits the inhabitants were reduced in that year. Jhansi has almost 
within one decade suffered from war, famine, flood, and pestilence, and many 
years must elapse before it can hope to recover its former prosperity. Lalatpur 
is the poorest district of the whole Division in soil, inhabitants, and resources. 
Out of an area of 1,246,346 acres, less than 250,000 acres, or one-fifth, are culti¬ 
vated. The Parganah of Talbahat is a rocky jungle, Bansi and Banpur are sterile, 
and Maraura Narhat possesses little good soil. The central and eastern portions 
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of the Lalatpur and Mahroni Parganahs alone lave a fair soil and produce 
good crops, but even here they are almost entirely dependent upon the period¬ 
ical rains. The crops grown are the coarser millets, and taken as a whole, 
Lalatpur has hardly a single resource in itself in times of scarcity. The only 
important line of communication in the district is the Jhansi and S&gar Road, 
and the grain supplies in time of famine must be drawn from the latter district, 
the wants of Jhansi and the neighbouring Native States being quite sufficient 
to intercept all importations from the Duab. The natural result of these succes¬ 
sive disasters, and, in addition, the alarming growth of the destructive Jeans weed, 
is that there is no portion of these provinces so backward in agriculture, civili¬ 
zation, and material wealth, and none requiring more careful and patient treat¬ 
ment. The people are, as, a rule, irretrievably in debt, and live from hand to 
mouth, without the hope of ever raising themselves above the oommon dead- 
level of pauperism by their own exertions. The want of this incentive to 
industry is easily traceable in the poor appearance of the homestead, the care¬ 
lessness evinced as to personal attire, and the general apathy with which any 
suggestions for improvements in these respects are received. Even the slight 
scarcity of the year 1873 drove thousands to abandon their villages, and 
seek new homes in Malwa and the more fertile districts of the Central 
Provinces. 

It would be needless repetition to enter more into detail regarding the 
social problems that await solution in this interesting portion of the British 
dominions. The District notices contain as ample materials concerning the 
internal economy of each district as time has permitted us to collect, and we 
hope will at least give indications of those matters the knowledge of which is 
essential to good administration. 
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Boundaries. 


Past I. 

Banda (Banda), 1 a district in the Allahabad Division, forms an irregular 
triangle, bounded on the north and north-east by the river 
Jamna, which separates it from Parganahs Kora, Tappa Jar, 
Mataur, Ghazipur, Ekdalah, and Dhata of the Fathipur District, and Parganahs 
Atharban, Karri, and part of Chail, of the Allahabad District. On the west it 
is bounded for the most part by the river Ken, which forms the line of demar¬ 
cation between Banda and the Native States of Oharkhari and Gaurihar: within 
the latter is a small tract called Khaddf, belonging to Banda; further on it 
is bounded by Parganah Maboba of the Hartiirpur District, between which and 

i Much of the materials for the notice of this district are derived from Mr. Edgeworth’s 
articles in the Journal of the Asiatic Society and Mr. F. Fisher’s notes. Acknowledgments are also 
due to Messrs. Dubus and Richardson, of the Public Works Department, for aid in the description 
of the hydrography of the district. The history has been taken from native sources and the 
Asiatic Annual Register, and for the mutiny from the late Mr. F. 0. Mayne's official report. 
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the Ken lies a great part of Parganah Banda, and, lastly, by a part of Parganali 
Maudha. Beyond the point where the Ken constitutes a natural western bound¬ 
ary line, Parganah Sumerpur of the Hamirpur District continues the line to the 
point where the Jamna begins to be the northern boundary. Hie eastern boundary 
is formed by Parganah Bara of the Allahabad District and part of the ftiwa 
(Riwan) territory, and the southern by the Native States of Riwa, Pannd, Char- 
thari, and again by part of Panna. The boundaries to the south-west and south 
are irregular, owing to the admixture of villages belonging to Ajegarh and 
Panna, but principally arises from the exchange of many villages in Parganahs 
Kiinhas and Bhitarx for the Parganah of Kalinjar, taken from the Clxaubes. 
The irregularity is increased by the circumstance that such villages in the above- 
named Parganahs as were then held revenue-free were not given to the Ckaubes, 
but remained under the jurisdiction of the District Officers. 

The Banda District lies between latitude 24°-59 / -15 // and 25°-55 r -30 / ' / , and 
longitude 80°-2 r -45 // and 81°-38 / , and contains an area of 1,939,291 acres, or 
about 3,030 square miles, with a population in 1865 of 724,372, and in 1872 of 
697,611 souls. 

Hie following table gives the existing fiscal divisions 
Administrative divi- - v 1 

sions. and the revenue and police jurisdictions:— 


Present Tahsil. 

Includes 

In the police 
jurisdiction of 
station. 

Parganah. 

Entered in 
l the Ain-i- 
Akbari in 

Number 
of es¬ 
tates in 
j 1872. 

f 

Land-reve¬ 
nue in i 279 
faalt (1872 
r A. D.) 

Area in 
acres m 
1872, 





Rs. 



I.—Banda ... 

1. Banda ... 

S i h o n d a, 

164 

2,21,803 

252,769 

Mataundh, Khan- 



Khandeh. 




nan, Banda, and 







Bap rain da. 

H.— Baberu... 

2. Augasi... 

Augasi, 

160 

1,90,821 

231,345 

Baberu, Marka, 



Simauni. 




Oran, Bisanda, 

,'HI.—Kamasin 

3. Darsendd 

Bhatghord, 

197 

1,48,804 

227,147 

and Marwal. 
Kamasin, Pahari, 

IV.’—Karwi, 

4. Tarahwan 

Ditto ... 

233 

99,993 

353,240 

and Kujapur. 
Ivarwi, Mdnikpur* 







and Bhaunri. 

V.—Ba&ausa, 

5. Badausa 

Kalin jar, 

193 

1,36,899 

229,825 

Badausa, Kalin- 



Iiasan. 




jar, Oran, Pan- 







gara, and Kartal. 

VI.—Girwan, 

6. Sihon&a, 

Sihonda ... 

184 

1,51,836 

194,210 

Girwan, Bisanda, 







Pangara, Khur- 







hand, Atarra 







Buzurg and 

VII.—Man ... 

7. Chhfbdn 

Bhatgbora, 

224 

1,10,739 

200,547 

Oran. 

Rajapur, Mau. 

m-Pailani 

8. Pailani... 

Shadipur, 

154 

2,43,921 

250,208 

Pailani,Tindwari, 



Simauni. 




and Paprainda. 


District Total ... 

1,509 ' 

13,04,816 

1,939,291 
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The whole of the district, with the exceptions helow noted, forms part of 
the conquered provinces, having been obtained from the Peshwa by the treaty 
of Puna in December, 1803 A. D., 1 and brought under the Regulations by 
Regulation IV. of 1804. Parganah Kalinjar was taken from the CkauLes 
in 1812, and an equivalent given from Parganahs Rhitarf, Kiinhas, and 
Badausd (by Regulation XXII. of 1812); Parganah Kliandeh was added to 
the district by Regulation II. of 1818, being ceded by Nana Gobind Rao, 
Subahdar of Jalaun. Previous to the advent of the Markattas, the Bundeia 
Raja, Guman Singh, had given up to his brother, Khumdn, that portion of 
the district known as Parganahs Banda, Pailani (formerly known as Skadipur), 
Augasi, and Sihonda, with the honorary title of Joint Raja. The direct admi¬ 
nistration was, however, entrusted to the Kilahdar, Raja Ram, who had his 
residence in the fort of Bhurendi, a mile distant from Banda, on the right 
bank of the Ken. Guman Singh held the remainder of the district comprising 
what is now known as Badausd, including Kalinjar, with some part of Dar¬ 
senda, called also Kamasin, and other tracts not now in the Banda District, 
but which form parts of the Native States of Panna and Charkhari. Par¬ 
ganah Banda, originally forming a portion of Sihonda, then first began to be 
recognised as a separate Parganah. Badausd, forming a portion of Rasan, 
became a separate Parganah in consequence of Harbans Rai, a Raghubansi 
Rajput, being in independent occupation of Rasan. Ckhibun and Tarahwan, 
with the remaining part of Darsenda, were then held by a Raja of the Surkx 
tribe, wiio was subsequently expelled by the Markattas. The successors of 
the Bundeia Chiefs retained the same divisions until their overthrow by Ali 
Bahadur. The British occupation dates from 1798 A. D., but formal possession 
was not taken till 1803-04, as already mentioned. Originally the district was 
divided into ten Parganahs, viz., Banda, Khandeh, Sihonda,, Pailani, Tindwarf, 
Augasi, Darsenda, Tarahwan, Ckhibun, and Badausd. Kliandeh was merged 
in the Banda Parganah in 1843-44, but Tindwari, also known as Simauni, 
lasted as a separate Parganah till after the mutiny, when, in I860, it was appor¬ 
tioned—the greater paid (seventy tillages) to Pailani, and the remainder (thirty- 
one villages) to Augasi. Parganahs Badausd, Sihonda, Augasi, and Pailani 
w r ere included in Parganah or Dastiir Kalinjar of the Kalinjar Sirkar in the reign 
of Akbar. Ckhibun and Darsenda were in Parganah Gahora or Gkora of the 
Bhatghora or Akmadabad Gkora Sirkar. At the commencement of the English 
administration the Parganahs of Badausd Birgarh, and Kalinjar and several 
villages of Sihonda wrere constituted one Taksil. At first the Tahsfli was fixed 
at Sarha, and afterwards Tras changed to Bkusdsi, and ultimately, about 1819 
A. D., became permanently established at Badausd. Under Regulation IX. of 
1833 several villages were transferred from Sihonda to this Parganah, and from 


i Aitcla. Treat., HI, 73. 
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this Parganah to Sihonda, while other villages from Augasi and Kam&sin were 
also added to Badausa. 

There are twenty-four police stations and eleven outposts in the district, at 
most of which there is also a post-office. These are noticed separately under the 
alphabetical arrangement. The Munsif of Banda has civil original jurisdiction 
over Parganahs Banda, Sihonda, Augasi, and Pailam. Since 1871 the remaining 
Parganahs have been placed under the jurisdiction of the Subordinate Judge 
of Banda. The Judge of Banda has appellate civil and original criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion in heinous offences committed in the district. The number of Magisterial 
Courts in 1860-61 was twelve—in 1870-71 thirteen ; the number of Civil Courts, 
including Revenue Courts and officers empowered to hear rent suits, in 1860-61 
was eight, and in 1870-71 was sixteen: the number of covenanted officers at 
work in the district in 1860-61 was four, and in 1870-71 was five. The Karwi 
Subdivision of the Banda District will be noticed separately. (See Karwi.) 

The Jamna Valley on the extreme northern boundary extends into the dis¬ 
trict for some three or four miles along its entire length. 

General appearance. ° 

The Banda Parganah is all level lowland, except the 
part on the west to the right of the Ken river, which is slightly more elevated. 
The Sihonda Parganah, to the south-east of the Banda Parganah, has on the south 
and west irregular uplands, but on the north and east is an elevated plain inter¬ 
spersed at intervals with detached rocks of granite. The Pailani Parganah lies 
to the north of the Banda Parganah. This also is for the most part a level 
tract, except the portion immediately contiguous to the Jamna, where abrupt 
ridges and terraces lead up to the plain land. 

Th^ Badausd Parganah lies to the south-east of Sihonda. This Parganah 
contains no lowlands, and the neighbourhood of Kalinjar is considerably elevated. 
The same feature of detached rocks is found in this Parganah as in the last. 
The Augasi Parganah, to the north and north-west of the Badausa Parganah, and 
extending from the boundary thereof to the Jamna, is for the most part level and 
low land, as compared with the surrounding Parganahs. To this cause is attri¬ 
butable the marshy character of the country here, most of Augdsf being fre¬ 
quently under water during the rainy season, and hence the name jarar applied 
to the land in this Parganah. The Darsenda Parganah lies to the east of Augdsi. 
The part of this Parganah bordering on Augasi is low, while that which borders 
on Chhibiin and Tarahwan is more raised. The portion near the Jamna is very 
rugged and irregular. The Chhibiin Parganah lies to the east of Darsenda, and 
is bounded on the north-east by the Jamna, with Biwa (Riwan) and Parganah 
Tarahwan on the south and west. The land of this Parganah is still more rugged 
than in the last named, especially as we proceed further east, where the first spurs 
of the great Vindhyan chain are situated. An exception to the irregularity of 
contour is found in the lands contiguous to the Jamna, which slope gently but 
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are foil of ravines. More than a third of this Parganah is occupied by the off¬ 
shoots of the Yindhyas; these hills being cultivated and studded with villages and 
hamlets. The Tarahwan Parganah, to the south-west of Chhibun and south of 
Darsenda, surpasses the two last-named tracts in irregularity of surface. 

ChMbiin and Tarahwan Parganahs present a veiy wooded appearance, 
as also do Augasi and Darsenda, where these last border on the Jamna river. 
The other Parganahs are fairly wooded, no part of the district being bare for 
an area of more than a mile, or half a mile, in extent. There are no large 
jungles in Banda or Sihonda, and a few only in Pailani and Badausa. Near 
Kalinjar, however, in the last-named Parganah, some considerable tracts of 
jungle are found. In Augasi and Darsenda several scrub jungles are met with 
on the banks of the Jamna, and also in Chhibun in the same situation. There 
are others in the interior of Chhibun and in Tarahwan, in the latter especially, 
near the Paisuni river. 

The elevations of the trigonometrical stations in or adjoining the district, 
according to the Great Trigonometrical Survey, are:—Kanakhera, 473*7 feet 
above the level of the sea; Kartar, 1,179*8 feet; KaeKhar, 1,519*6 feet; Lalatpur, 
825*9 feet; Pabhasa, 610*5 feet; Paprainda, 494*9 feet; and Sihonda, 908*6 
feet. 

The Vindhyan chain takes its origin in Chhibun Parganah in a range of low 

Hills. few exceeding 500 feet in height. This chain, which 

forms a sort of natural boundary to the district on its south¬ 
east aspect, is continued throughout the length of Chhibun and Tarahwan Par¬ 
ganahs, expanding greatly in the latter. It is thence continued into the Native 
States of Panna and Charkhari. There are detached rocks and hills scattered 
all over the district. Neither of these, however, any more than the separate hills 
that make up the chain above described, have for the most part any distinct 
names, but are known by the name of the village or hamlet within the limits 
of which they are situated; and almost every hill has its own especial Deota, 
worshipped by the neighbouring villagers. 

The following only have distinctive names, viz.: —(1) the Bandesvar Hills , on 
the outskirts of Banda Khas. This name is derived from that of the founder of 
a large temple to Mahadeo, built on the north-east side of the hill. He is 
described as a celebrated hermit, by name Bamdeo, and a figure of Mahadeo, 
which still exists in an aperture between two rocks, is attributed to him (g ee 
Banda Town). There are two peaks to this hill, but they differ only by a few feet 
in elevation. (2) Paharfya is the name given to a rock, or small cluster of rocks, 
at some distance from the last-named hill. It is not more than fifty feet high, 
but is noteworthy as having formed the position for a powerful batteiy when 
the British bombarded the Bhiirendi Port, on the other side of the Ken river, in 
1803 A. IX (3) The name of Khatri Pahar, in Sihonda Bias, is said to have 
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been derived from its white appearance. It is surrounded by several smaller 
hills and rocks. The larger hill is regarded as the original seat of the Devi, or 
goddess, who now reposes on Yindhyachal. There is a tradition that, until her 
descent upon it, the hill was black, but became suddenly white on the advent 
of this divinity. (4) Kalinjar, in Badausa Parganah, near the town of the same 
name, is noted for its world-famed fort, and is surrounded by smaller hills. (5) 
Chitrakot, in Parganah Tarahwan, also named Kamacjgiri ( c< Desire fulfilling 
mountain ”), and Kamtanath is close upon 1,700 feet high and is six miles in 
circumference. It is a noted tirth, or place of pilgrimage, a distinction it has 
obtained from being the reputed residence of Bama and among the places visited 
by him during his retirement in the jungles. The chief feature in the worship 
of this hill is the act of walking round the base ( parikrama ), especially on the 
eleventh of the light and dark halves, and on the last day of each Hindu month. 

There are only two large uncultivated pasture grounds,—the hills of Kalinjar 
and Marpha. The former has an area of about one hundred and sixty-five acres, and 
the latter of three hundred and eighty-five acres, and they lease for one hundred 
and twenty-five and fifty-one rupees a year respectively. The high rate at Kal¬ 
injar is owing to tine great number of sharifah (or custard-apple) trees growing 
amongstthe ruins. Among the lesser hills are, in Parganah Darsenda, at Pahard 
Buzurg, one of 80 feet, and at Sdinpur one of 130 feet, on top of which is a 
tomb of one Wall Shah, and a masonry house, to keep which in repair it is said 
the village itself was given revenue-free. Pawaiya, in Parganah Aug&si, has a 
small hill with a Hindii temple on the top. In Chhibiin, the Lofehri Hill, near Lauri, 
has a temple and the remains of a fort; and the hill known as Ghati Ckhiilha, near 
the village of ChhxilhA, has a considerable scrub jungle. The following hills in 
Tarahwan are named after the hamlets within which they are situated, viz . .*—- 
Biranda, Benda, Miindali, Clihagra, Mendi, D uniha, Adamgarh, Kharhai, 
Lokhri, and Bhoti, near Itwan Dhnndila ; Ganjar, near Bhaunrf; Dddhgirjar 
and Mundali Bhota, near Kobra; Hathra, Samthar, Miindehra, KusamM, 
Lok&in, and Jaipoklira, near Garhchhapa ; Sunchiri, with its iron mines, near 
Mahdli; Mahtain, Banda Sell, Dudhaura, Gidhin, Tipikiyd, and Dardhandi, 
near Bajaura, and Benri, near Deori. In Parganah Badausa, besides Kalinjar 
and Marpha, already mentioned, are Kartar (800 feet); Pauh&r, Bhairon BaM 
(near Pahari Buzurg), Bardi (500 feet), near Akbarpur; Gonra (700 feet), near 
the same place; Mau (200 feet), Kalyanpur, Sudanpur, Basan, Kulhiia, Gurram- 
pur, Bardhai, Baksi, Birauna Baba, near Chataini; Singhan Devi, near Masni; 
Siddha Baba, near Kalsdri; Siy&r PakM, near Kasaini; Panchbati, near Shah 
Pdtan; Patra, near Sarha; Bahadurpur, Kayagaon, Sidhpur, Nahri, Bilharka, 
and Ghazipur. In the Banda Parganah are the hills of Akbai, Bahinga, Bar- 
bai, Panchpahdriyd (near Banda), Basahri, Bhurendi, Khaddi, Kahara, KapsA, 
Keddr PaMri, Mataundh, and Mahokhar. 
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The soils of the low ground consist of several varieties, but the principal ones 
are the mar and hdbar , two varieties of the black soil* Asl 
(or true babar) and mar are very retentive of moisture, which 
is the main cause of their exceeding fertility, but harha kabar, of which there 
is a great deal, does not retain moisture: the gradual drying of the ground 
produces cracks and fissures, which continue deepening during the continuance 
of the dry weather. The soil has, however, been found quite moist at four 
feet below the surface in the month of June, after seven months’ unbroken 
drought. 

The following are the local native names of the different varieties of so2s r— 
Mar, or manta, is the blackest, of a very close grain and exceeding hardness, 
and when dry of a shining conehoidal fracture ; this is generally situated in ex¬ 
tensive patches, rather lower in level than the rest of the country, and conse¬ 
quently crops in it are liable to injury from over-rain. Kabar is in many respects 
similar to the mar; it is of a lighter colour, is more mixed with sandy par¬ 
ticles, is not qnite so productive as the former in its best seasons, but most 
uniformly to be depended upon. Goend (or kkrrwa) is the name given to the 
lands immediately adjoining villages. These are generally highly manured, and 
occasionally even irrigated and cultivated with tobacco or vegetables. Dandi , or 
ravine ground, is more gravelly than segon, and less so than kunhir; it generally 
occurs on the highest ground, whence its name, and is most cultivated in the 
rainy season. Parda is similar in all essential parts, but less fertile, of a light 
yellow colour, and, as far as can be ascertained, the best of the three for cotton: 
Segon , a variety of parda , is of a dirty red colour. Kunhir is very extensive in the 
southern parts of the district, and is the worst soil, containing a great deal of sand. 
Barwd is a sandy loam, but of very partial distribution. Tart and KaehJiar are 
sandy loams of very rich quality, lying low by the side of streams. The former 
is sometimes, the latter annually, submerged by floods in the rains. These floods 
often leave an exceedingly rich deposit, termed mm lewa , which gives the finest 
crops of wheat, but the extent of this soil varies every year and often alternates 
with barren sand. When the water subsides in the Jamna, and as soon as the 
alluvium becomes solid enough to bear the weight of a plough, experimental fur¬ 
rows are made to ascertain if the deposit be deep enough to he available for cul¬ 
tivation ; it is so considered if it be a foot deep. When thoroughly dried, the 
nan letm separates into cakes of great tenacity, like tiles or bricks, according to 
its depth. In places where the alluvium does not bear the weight of a man in 
November, not only on the Jamna but along the Ken, Bagain, and Paisuni, cul¬ 
tivators, especially the Kewats (boatmen), sow a crop of barley or wheat, scat¬ 
tering the seed as far as they can above the surface of the quicksand. By the 
time the corn is ripe the deposit assumes a sufficient degree of solidity to allow 
of the reapers going on it. 
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JJsar Is a peculiar soil, very light, resembling r&kar in colour, found only in 
high situations; it will not produce any crop but rice, and that only in seasons 
of extraordinary moisture. It is found principally in Pailani, where the land is 
occasionally overrun with Jeans grass. The soils peculiar to the Patha , or uplands, 
are setwari, a greenish sandy loam, and gamuts a light soil easily pulverized. 

The Jamna is the principal river of the district. Ifc forms its north and north¬ 
eastern boundary along a course of nearly one hundred and 

HydeographTi 

_ * twenty-five miles, and waters the bordering Parganahs of 

Eivers. Pailani, Augasi, Darsenda, and Chhfbiin. All the other 

streams in the district are tributaries of the Jamna. The most important 
among them are the Ken, the Bagain, the Paisunf, and the Ohan. The Jamna, 
in its passage along the limits of the district, flows nearly from north-west 
to south-east, while its affluents descend into it from south-west to north-east. 
All these tributaries have their rise in the Vindhya range of hills, of which 
they drain the northern slopes. Their sonrees can seldom be traced further south 
than latitude 24°-5CK; hut the basin of the Ken, which is the largest feeder of 
the Jamna in the district, extends beyond latitude 23°-30 r . 

From fifty to sixty miles from their confluence with the Jamna the affluents 
present the characteristics of mountain streams. Their wild course is then marked 
in a deep, winding bed, scoured through innumerable ravines, and often broken 
across by falls and cataracts at places where rocky harriers have opposed the 
formation of a more uniform incline. During the rains these rivers roll down 
large volumes of water; hut their afflux, however, is of short duration. Fed by hill 
torrents in the very limits of the district, they naturally rise rapidly in a heavy 
fall of rain, hut as rapidly the floods subside when the rains have ceased. The 
larger streams, already named, flow deep throughout the rainy months and are 
not considered fordable. The minor ones are easily fordable by men and cattle 
after the cessation of floods. When the wet season comes to an end the rivers 


of the Banda District gradually dry off, and although they still drain for some 
months the water which trickles down from the rocky cavities of the hills, ibis 
source of supply becomes more and more scanty every day, and about the end 
of May the Ken and B&gain alone show streamlets in their wide beds. 

The Ken or Kayan river, though larger than all others in the district, except 
the Jamna, possesses some characteristics common to all. Its bed is generally 
of a coarse brown sand mixed with shingles and pebbles of various colours; frag¬ 
ments of quartz and other rocks are rolled down by floods every year, and are 
picked out at Banda for the local trades carried on in these stones; trap and 
granite rocks are to be seen in the bank and bed of the stream at Banda, Gour- 
sheoptrr, Kharauni, and a few other points. At such places there are rapids and 
eddies. The fall in time of flood at Kharauni is 450,000 cubic feet per second', 
and at Banda is 500,000 cubic feet per second. The right bank of the river is 
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high and abrupt; the left slopes gently, and is more subject to erosion and dis¬ 
turbance than the right. The river is navigable for large boats in the rains up 
to Banda, and even higher, but there is little river traffic at present. 

Flowing in a deep and well-defined bed, which has been scoured out to a 
great width by the irresistible force of flood-water through the yielding clay of the 
plains, the rivers of Bundelkhand are not subject to inundations. The Jainna 
alone in the district overflows its khadir bank and fertilizes it with a deposit 
of loam. 

The Ken river is said to take its origin in the Native State of Bhupal, on the 
north-western slopes of the Yindhya mountains. There is a tradition attaching 
to the river which affects to derive the name from u Ranya .which is Hindi for a a 
maiden,” bnt according to the legend was the proper name of an Ahir’s daughter, 
whose story is as follows:—She entertained a pnre passion for a Kurmi boy, bnt 
her father suspected them of criminality. It happened that the old Ahir had a 
field near the stream at the point where its channel issued from a hill, and although 
he had often raised an embankment none would long resist the force of the water. 
He sought aid from a holy Brahman, who advised him to offer a human sacrifice 
to his patron deity. The Ahir eagerly hastened to follow the advice given him, 
and slew the Kurmi hoy, burying his body under the embankment. The girl 
learned the sad news of her lover’s murder after several days had elapsed and the 
embankment had been well and firmly built up over his body. She then ran to the 
spot and offered up a passionate supplication to Heaven, asserting her innocence, 
and imploring that she might be shown the body of her lover. The embankment 
thereupon hurst, disclosing the Kurmi’s body, and simultaneously the stream 
engulphed the girl. Both bodies floated on its surface for some distance and 
then disappeared together. The villagers called the stream after her name Ranyd, 
which has become corrupted in course of rime into the present Ken or Kayan. The 
Ken enters the district at a village called Bilharka, in Parganah Badausd, from 
the Native State of Panna, and thence flows northward into Sihonda Parganah. 
Yessels of one hundred mans burden cannot navigate the stream mnch beyond 
Banda. The river is nowhere fordable in the rainy season. There is a celebrated 
pool in the river near Banda, which is said to be extremely dangerous. It is 
called “Sat Stima ” (i. e., seven ropes’ length), referring to its supposed unfathom¬ 
ableness. It is on record that a taziah eighty-one feet high disappeared after a 
short time when cast upon it. There are shoals at Alona, Pailani, and Nari. 
The following large towns and marts are situated on its hank:—Sihonda, 
Banda, Khapriha Kalan, Pailani, Sindhan Kalan, all except the last being 
situated on the left bank. 1 

The Chandrawal is the largest of the affluents of the Ken, and joins it near 
Pailani, a few miles to the west of its junction with the Jamna. The Chandra- 


l Mr. F. Fisher, C.S. 
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wal rises in the Hamirpur District from a lake called Chandanwa, situated two miles 
south of Mahoba. It flows north-easterly through the Hamirpur and Banda 
Districts. The Shydm, Kail, Bichhwahiya, Gawain, and other streams, affluents 
of the Ken, have a continuous stream only during the rainy season, and are of 
no great size or importance. 

In addition to the general description of the Jamna river given above, the 

. following facts may be noticed:—From its entrance into the 
The Jamna nver. ° 

district, the large towns or marts on its bank are Mau, 
Majhgdon (Rajapur), Marka, Samgara, Augdsf, Chilla,and Baragaon. There 
are no rapids or eddies sufficient to interfere with navigation. There are ferries 
at Chilla, Sadi Madanpur, Inchawal, Galauli, and at Khaptiha in Parganah 
Pailani, and at Augdsi and Charka in Parganah Augasi. The right bank is 
abrupt and high along the Augasi Parganah, except near Jaldlpur, where it is 
gently sloping. In Pailani Parganah the same abruptness is observed. The river 
is navigable throughout the year in its whole course along this district for vessels 
of one hundred mans burden. There is no artificial irrigation from the Jamna, 
but the soil is moist and alluvial in its hhadir lands and extremely fertile. After 
inundation loam is deposited and is a cause of great productiveness. Ordinary 
inundations favour the rabi (or cold-weather), but not the kharif (or rain), harvest. 
There cannot be said to be any alluvion or cliluvion in this river. In that part of 
its course in which it skirts the Parganah Pailani, the stream, near the villages 
Piproda, Adari, Pachkori, Basdhari, Lasanda, and Jauharpur, flows throughout 
the year close up to the kagar or high abrupt bank on the Banda side of its 
course, and whirlpools are frequently formed at these places, but not such 
as to interfere greatly with navigation. Floods in the Jamna are not un¬ 
common : the last of any importance occurred in 1862. The effect of floods 
is to destroy the Miarlf crops, but the rabi crop is always greatly benefited by 
them. 


Next in importance after the Ken river among the many tributaries of the 
Jamna is the BSgain. This stream, which is continuous all the year, issues from 
a hill near Kohdri in Pannd, and enters the Banda District at Masauni Bhdrat- 
pur, a village in Badausa Parganah, and flows northwards. Its affluents are 
numerous—the Ranj, Kandaih, Madrdr, Garahnda, Kathauta, Bisahil, Bamganga, 
Bania, Dhohar, and Bardr being the principal ones. Kalinjar, at the distance of 
one mile, and Garha Kaldn and Badausd are large towns and marts in Badausa 
Parganah, situated on or near this river. Darsendd is also an important town on 
its banks in the Karwi Subdivision. The banks are generally shelving, but in 
many places abrupt. The stream is always fordable at certain places, except in 
time of floods, which generally last only for a day or two. The stream is not navi¬ 
gable for vessels of one hundred mans. Irrigation is possible, but has not yet been 
artificially induced. There afe ferries at Garha Kaldn on the Banda and Nagaudh 
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toad,, at Badausa on the Banda and Manikpur road, and at Bhaddwal in Badausa 
Parganah, and others in the Karvrf Subdivision of this district. 

The Garara flows midway between the Bagain and the Ken. It rises near 
the left bank of the latter river at Bharkhari in Sihonda Parganah, and flowing 
north-east through that Parganah and Parganah Augasi, falls into the Jamna 
near Jalalpur. Murwal, Simanni, and Majhiwan are large villages on its 
banks. In the rainy season a kind of raft (ghamcA) is used for ferrying men 
and goods across the stream at points where the roads are intersected by it. The 
banks are high and abrupt. Artificial irrigation has not yet been induced from 
this stream, nor is it fit for navigation. 

The Mattivar is a large stream in the rainy season, but is dry during the rest 
of the year. It joins the last-mentioned river a few miles south-west of the 
point where it falls into the Jamna. The Biraon and Mau are two small streams 
which fall into the Jamna near Khera in Parganah Augasf. 

The Paisxmi flows almost parallel with the Bagain, and falls into the Jamna 
at Kankata in the Darsenda Parganah. The only large towns on its banks 
are Tarahwan and Karwf, the latter being the civil station for the subdivision 
of the same name. It enters this district from the Native State of Charkhari. 

The Oban is a tributary of the Jamna, falling into that river at Majhgaon. 
It rises in the hilly tracts to the south of the Tarahw T an Parganah and flows in 
a north-easterly direction. The course of this stream is altogether within the 
Subdivision of Karwi. Besides the above, there are countless streams that flow 
only during the rainy season and fall into the Jamna or its larger tributaries. 

The rivers in the Banda District navigable during the rainy season for 
boats of the smallest burthen used for commerce are the Jamna and Ken only, 
their burden being eighty to one hundred mans. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the following streams exist in the 
district:—In Parganah Banda, the Injan, near KarM, and the Ganw&in, a tri¬ 
butary of the Ken, which flows from Itwan to Chilahta. In Parganah Badausa 
are the Madwa, Barwariya, Bashd, Khari, Patharhai, Diibari, Sarin', Mukrar, 
Koila, Riga, Ghora, Kaehckariya, Thothi, Dhokar, Garahnda, Pathar Kachh, 
and Bilar. In Parganah Tarahwan are the Baroha, Kanbarah, Sarbhanga, 
and Hagni Kumha; and in Parganah Darsenda, the Girua, Simrari, and 
Gahirari. The Ganta flows from Patha in Riwa through Tarahwan, and joini 
the Jamna in Parganah Chhibiin. The unequal hardness of the layers com¬ 
posing the mass of sandstone which forms the bed of most of the rivers has 
tended to cause the formation of chasms and grottoes. The stream near Gur- 
rampur, just outside the British boundary beyond Kalinjar, presents chasms of 
remarkable appearance, the rocks above actually overhanging the base of the 
chasms, which must be upwards of two hundred feet deep. Similar but larger 
falls are found on the Bagain at Bedhak above Nihi, and Abarkan and Dharkund 
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above Kaly&npur. The falls of the Bardaha and Paisuni are also both well 
worth a visit. 

There are no canals in the district at present, but a system of irrigation 
by means of canals, uniting the Ken and Bagain rivers, is in 
process of construction. Surveys 1 have been made during 
the past two years for a canal, which it is proposed to take out from the river 
Ken for the irrigation of the country lying to the right of that river and 
extending to the river Bagain. The project consists in damming up the cold- 
weather supply of the river by erecting a weir across its bed at Kharauni, a 
village some thirty-five miles from Banda up the course of the river, and thus 
forming a reservoir which will feed a canal for the irrigation of the cold-weather 
(or rail) crops, and a partial irrigation of the TchaHf (rain crops). The reservoirs 
thus formed will have a maximum depth of about seventy-eight feet in the rains, 
and will extend for twenty-two miles up the bed of the river. The height of 
the weir will be fifty feet above the bed of the river. It will be erected on a 
granite barrier which exists at that point, where the river has forced its way 
through an outlying spur of the Yindhyan range. According to the project 
submitted to Government, the capacity of the canal will be three hundred and 
fifty cubic feet per second. It will draw three hundred cubic feet from the 
reservoir at Kharauni and fifty cubic feet from the river Bagain, flowing some 
few miles from Kharauni, the course of which will be equally dammed up at 
some suitable point. 

The length of the main line, which will be carried along the watershed, will 
be about fifty miles. There will be, besides, a main branch line some thirty-five 
miles long, and the whole will be worked by a system of distributaries running 
through strips of country bounded by nalas and ravines. The total area com¬ 
manded by the canal is nearly one thousand square miles; the annual rdbi 
irrigation is assumed at eighty acres per mile,; the total area will, therefore, be 
80,000 acres, requiring four hundred and seventy cubic feet per second. But 
as the canal will carry only three hundred and fifty cubic feet, the irrigation will 
fall short of this area by probably about 20,000 acres. It is proposed to limit 
at first the distribution of water as far as practicable to the light sandy soil, 
known as pmrka, or parka, and r&kar, and attempt the irrigation of the mar 
(or black soil) only on a small scale as an experiment. The cost of the project, 
according to the sketch-estimate, will amount to Rs. 13,33,099. Taking only into 
account as a certain source the revenue from the rdbi irrigation, 60,196 acres 
at two rupees an acre will give Rs. 1,20,392. Deducting twenty-five per cent, 
of this for maintenance, or Rs. 30,000, the net revenue will be Rs. 90,000. 
Dfter^st on original cost will be ^|||~ 6*8 per cent, 

1 Mr. W. E. Bichardson, Officiating Executive Engineer, Bundelkkand Irrigation Survey, and 
Mr. Dubus. 
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This brief sketch of the Ken Canal project is given in its amended form. 
According to the first design it was proposed to have, besides the reservoir at 
Kharanni, a weir at Ganrsheopnr, about thirteen miles below Kharauni, and give 
the canal, supplied from both heads, a capacity of eight hundred cubic feet per 
second—a volume capable of irrigating both rcibi and Jcliarif crops. This project, 
which it was found necessary to modify, would have entailed a cost of 
Rs. 24,01,925. 


There are but two jM$ of large size in the five Parganahs—Banda, Sihondi, 
Lakes jhiis &o ® a ^ aus ^? Augasi, and Pailani—of the Banda District, 
and none in the Karwi Tahsil. Of these the larger one is 
found near the village of Sirsi Kalan, two miles from the Sagar road, in the 
Banda Parganah, near a tributary (Bicbhwahiya) of the Ken river. The other, 
situated nearer to the village, is four hundred feet in length and one h un dred 
feet in breadth, with an average depth of four feet. It becomes dry in October 
and November, and is said to be injurious to health. The larger jhil is about 
eight hundred feet in length and one hundred and twenty-five feet in breadth, 
with an average depth of five feet. It becomes dry on the cessation of the rains, 
and is not considered prejudicial to health. 

The lines- of drainage of the north-west portion of the district (Banda and 

lines of drainage, & e . Pailaili ) are indicated by the courses of two streams, the 
Shydm and the Chandra wal, which carry die surface-water 
from this tract into the Hamirpur District, and then, doubling back on their 
previous course, fall into the Ken river in the Banda District. 1 In the south-west 
of the district (Sihonda and Badausa) the surface-water is drained by the 
numerous affluents of the Ken, Bagain, and Garara rivers, the lines of drainage 
following the courses of these rivers, viz., from south to north and north-east. 
The lines of drainage become more and more inclined to the north-east in the 
tract between the B^gain and Paistmi. 

The course of the Ohan however, which drains the Parganahs of Tarahwan, 
Chhibun, and Darsendi, is nearly due north, and represents a similar line of drain¬ 
age for those Parganahs. There is no succession of j/iils or marshes apart from 
the rivers and streams of the district by which the surface-water finds its way 
through or out of the district. The rivers of Bundelkhand sometimes expand 
mto extensive jhils in the rainy season, but, as observed above, their beds are 
deepand hoHowed out, and there is consequently less tendency to such expansion. 

xhe following railway stations on the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian 
Communications. are situated in Parganahs Tarahwan and ChM- 

^ bunBargarh, sixty-three miles from Banda and thirty-eight 
nodes from Karwi; Mdnikpur, fifty-nine miles from Banda and eighteen from 
arwi; Markundih, fifjy-two miles from Banda and fourteen miles from Karwi. 


1 Mr. 3T, lisher, C.S. 
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The mileage of railway at present existing in the Banda District (including 
the interve ning tracts of native territory through which the line passes after its 
entry into the district) is about thirty-six miles. Manikpur is the chief railway 
station for the district, and although it can hardly be said to have grown into a seat 
of c omme rce, there is every probability that it will eventually become so, situated 
as it is on the main road from Banda to Sagar. The transit of goods by road, 
however, is a matter of difficulty in the rainy season, owing to the rough condition 
of the main road, which in a great portion of its length has never been metalled. 
The number of passengers and weight of goods which the district supplies to the 
railway stations within it are shown in the following statement for the year 1871:— 


Name of Station. j 

I Number op Passengers. 

Weight op Goods. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Total. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Total. 




i 

Mans . 

Mans. 

Mans. 

Bargarh 

2,456 

2,260 

4,716 

10,425 

30,595 

41,020 

Manikpur ... 

5,567 

4,639 

10,206 

14,889 

44,858 

59,747 

MfljkuTidih ... ... 

3,296 

2,867 

6,163 

408 

36,474 

36,882 


Of the eleven first-class roads in the district, the roads from Banda to 
Manikpur (yid Badaus4 and Karwi, 59£ miles) and to Chilla (48 miles) are per¬ 
haps the most important, both commercially and for military purposes. The 
Manikpur road connects Banda with the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian 
Bailway, and the road to Chilla is continued, through the Fathipur District, direct 
to the main line of the same railway at Fathipur. The latter is the most used. 

The latter, notwithstanding the necessity for crossing the Jamna, which often 
entails considerable delay in the transit of goods, continues to be the main line 
of traffic between Banda and other districts. It is considerably shorter than the 
Manikpur road and is well metalled. The other first-class roads are:—Banda to 
Kalinjar, 32£ miles; Gudrampur to Badausa, 14J; Karwi to Bajapur, 17J; 
Itwan to Bargarh, 53; and Hamirpur road, for 8£. The second-class roads are:— 
Banda (via Bisanda, Oran, and Pahari) to Rajapur, 51£; Banda (by Murwal) to 
Baberu, 21; Badaus4 to Oran, 9; and Kabrai (by Chichara, Khann&n) to Chhirka, 
9 There are besides these fifteen third-class and seven fourth-class roads, with a 
mileage of322miles, forming a complete net-work of internal communication within 
the district. The principal third-class roads are:—Banda to Bajapur (by Tind- 
wari, Baberu, and Kamasin) 54 miles; Banda to Rath, 18; Paprainda to Pailani, 
10; Baberu to Augasi, 7; Khoh to Mau, 26J; Sahdol to Rajapur, 23£; Rajapur 
(by Marka) to the Mirzapur District, 26; Kalinjar to Rauli Kaly&npur, 22; Karwi 
to Tikariya, 14; Sidhpur to Pangara, 17^; Maw&i Ghati to Manikpur, 11; and 
Maute Bargarh, 9 The principal fourth-class roads are: —Karwi to Lakhanpur, 
26 miles; and Pangara to Oran, 16 miles. 
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The only instance of a large market which has recently sprang up upon a 
principal route of traffic is Bajapur. This town is situated on the road from 
Kamasin to Chhibun and Bargarh, and is also connected by a road with M&nik- 
pur, which, as above stated, is the chief railway station in the district. There 
are probably no markets requiring new roads, except perhaps Grugauli and 
Tindwari in Parganah Pail&ni; but all the roads in the district, except the road 
from Chilla to Banda, stand in great need of improvement. 

The following is a table of distances from Banda of all places having 2,000 
inhabitants, or which from any particular reason will find a place in the statis¬ 
tical account of the district:— 


Places. 

MileB. 

Places. 

Miles. 

Places. 

Miles. 

Places. 

£ 

Atarra Buzurg 


18 

Gukhiya 


14 

Khaptiha 


8 

Pindaran 


30 

Atrahat 

... 

14 

Gurha Kalan, 

26 

Lugtara 

... 

9 

Piprahri 


16 

Bhurendi 


l 

Hardauli 


18 

Mataundh 

... 

12 

Paprainda 


10 

Bisanda Buzurg 

••• 

18 

Ingua 


34 

Mahokhar 

... 

4 

Pachnehi 


8 

Bilgaon 

... 

10 

Jam alp ur 

«•« 

6 

1 Mawai Buzurg, 

4 

Pailani 


20 

Badansa 

... 

24 

Jaspura 


17 

Marka 


36 

Kajapur 

Ml 

54 

Baberu 


20 

Khandeh 

•tt 

13 

Mau 


34 

Basan 

Ml 

29 

Benda 


22 

Kalinjar 


33 

Murwal 


12 

Sihonda 

• I* 

u 

Dadhwa Manpnr 


37 

Kartal 

... 

33 

Mungus 


13 

Sarha 

• it 

30 

Garariya 

••• 

22 

Kurahi 


20 

Narayani 

• t * 

20 

Simauni 

IM 

18 

Gureh 

*#« 

8 

Kairi 


8 

Nayagaou 

%•« 

40 

Sindhan Kalan 

M* 

21 

Girwan 

M« 

10 

Karwi 


42 

Oran 

•*« 

26 

Tindwari 

III 

14 


The climate of the low land of Banda differs in some important respects 
, from that of the Duab. The cold is less intense in the 

Climate. , 

cold season, frost being rare except in the moist land adjoin¬ 
ing the rivers. The hot weather commences in the middle of March, and the 
spring crops (wheat, &c.,) are consequently ready for the sickle early in 
February, and very little is left uncut by the beginning of April. The hot 
winds are distinguished by two peculiarities-^/W, the absence or extreme 
rareness of dust-storms; secondly , the exceeding purity and transparency of 
the atmosphere during a greater part of that season, especially in the after¬ 
noons, when in other parts of India the sky has a hazy appearance from 
quantities of dust and fog in the air. This peculiarity is perhaps due to 
the constant exhalation of moisture proceeding from the ever-deepening fissures 
of the black soil. To this purity of atmosphere may perhaps be attributed 
the frequently fatal effects of the hot winds, or rather of the sun, deaths being 
not unfrequent among the natives from exposure at mid-day. In the commence¬ 
ment of the hot weather, when the nights are still cold and the sun is powerful 
from the moment of its appearance, the optical phenomenon of the elevation of 
distant scenery is not uncommon, either so as to elongate the groves and trees 
naturally visible or so as to bring objects far beyond the natural field of view 
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into sight. The following is an abstract of observations taken by Mr. Edgeworth 
at Banda during 1848-49. 1 The observations at 9 A. M. were made every day 
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The following table gives the rain-fall at the principal stations from 1844-45 
to 1849-50:— ' 
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The average total rain-fall in the Banda District for the years 1861-62 to 
1870-71 Is given below:— 
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* & A. S., Ben., XIX., 100. This is the only meteorological information procurable that 
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The commoner wild animals of these provinces, such as antelope and ravine 
deer, are veiy abundant. The tiger is rare, but is occasion- 
Animal kingdom. ^ fotmd ^ p arganall BadausA on Rasan hill, and on the 

spurs of the Vindhyan chain near the villages of Kulhua and Gurrampur, also 
in Sihonda Parganah in the hilly tracts to the west. 

The other larger animals are the nilgai; leopard (tendua ); hyena (cha/raqh , 
lakra); panther (ohita); dagar; fox (rdbah^ lomri); wild boar (ban stir); wolf (bhe- 
riya)) and bear (rich). The sambar (or elk) of Southern India abounds in the 
hills to the south of the district, and is very destructive to the crops adjoining the 
jungles, as are also the wild hogs; spotted deer are rare ; hares abundant; leo¬ 
pards are not uncommon in the rocky hills; hyenas are numerous, and wolves 
terribly abundant and destructive; snakes and scorpions are extremely numerous. 
In the Banda Parganah alone there were twenty deaths of human beings and 
seven of cattle from snake-bites reported during 1870. The rewards for the 
destruction of wild animals are the same as in other districts—for a full-grown 
tiger or bear, five rupees ; for a cub, one-half; full-grown male wolf, two, and 
female, three rupees; for cubs, eight and twelve anas. 

S&bar, a kind of soft leather made from the skin of the elk, is brought 
into Banda from Badausa and Tarahwan, and is sdld in Banda and Mataundh. 

There are no particular breeds of homed cattle found in this district. The 
Horned cattle cos ^ cattle for agricultural purposes varies from twenty 

* to one hundred rupees per pair: twenty-five rupees is the 

lowest price at which they are ordinarily procurable at any time in the BadausA 
Parganah. In Pailani and elsewhere lower rates are found. Cattle disease is 
occasionally prevalent; in 1870-71, of 956 head of cattle reported to have been 
attacked by small-pox, 463 (or 48*4 per cent.) died; of 1,364 attacked by hoof- 
disease, 313 (or 22*9 per cent.) died; and 127 (or 45*8 per cent.) out of 277 
attacked by staggers and other diseases. The prominent- symptoms of these 
diseases are—in small-pox, a viscid discharge from the eyes, nostrils, and mouth, 
excoriation and ulceration of the gums, dysentery, and eruption on the skin; in 
hoof-disease, an eruption like blisters in the mouth and feet, swelling of the 
legs, and casting of the hoofs; in staggers, cattle are affected by giddiness and 
swinging of the head, and usually refuse food and water, and eventually fall 
down and die. Cattle have suffered in this district from scarcity of pasture; 
hut this is not owing to extension of cultivation at the expense of pasture lands, 
hut to drought. 

There is no stud-breeding in this district. The villagers purchase mares 
from Batesar, Sheorajpur, and Makanpur fairs, and stallions arc brought for 
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breeding purposes from Fathipur and elsewhere. The value of the breed thus 
produced of course varies greatly, but generally it lies between the limits of 
fi% and four hundred rupees. In Pailani Parganah the ordinary price payable 
for a horse is one hundred and fifty rupees, and for the small ponies of the 
country twenty-five to thirty rupees. 

The common kinds of goats and sheep only are found in this district. Q-oats 
giving milk are sold at from twenty to twenty-four anas; he-goats at from eight 
to sixteen anas; sheep sell at about the same rates. 

The following species of fish 1 are found in the rivers and tanks of the Banda 
District :—Rohu (Cyprinus denticulatus) of every size is 
Fish. found in the Ken and Jamna where the stream is most rapid; 

it is caught by nets and rods in June and July. It is eaten by all castes nearly; 
oil is obtained from the brain. The Mm , or eel (OpUdium simach), is found in 
the Jamna, Bagain, and Ranj rivers; it is caught in the hot season, and is eaten 
only by Kewats (fishermen). The tengnai or harohri grows to about two feet in 
length, and weighs about six pounds; it is found in the Ken, Bagain,and Ranj 
during August, September, and October; it is caught with nets and lines. The 
other kinds of fish are the bdjij •parkin, sauri, gubdah or gubdi , gohariyd , jhingd 
(or prawn), paribasi , kariiti, gigrd, tignl , sendhd , laindor , mangauri, khabdd , 
chilhwdy gastdy Mwd, mM, sikchd , bachiyd , mahser , saur , belgagra , lamhrl\ kalbaus, 
dandwdrdy bajiya, bausa , guhandiya, gadhi , chhigua, sevartd , galrd , kalindrd , ehahal , 
jhinkwa , sukchi , gkaryar , Mri, bidkna , kachhuwd, sakchd, baikrd , kesa , dekhar, 
sds, karndsi, bhaili, and bhagnL These are caught in nearly all the large rivers, 
and principally during the rains. 

The appliances most common in use in this district for catching fish are the 
Idkd, or nets used by torch-light; band and haltihd, or line and rod; jal, or ordi¬ 
nary net. Fish are sometimes shot and speared. 

The following list of plants collected in the Banda District by Mr. M. P. Edge- 
worth, C.S., is given as illustrating the botany of the whole of 
Botany. Bundelkhand. Localities are noticed in the original, which 
also contains the descriptions of several species of plants considered new in 1851 3 :— 


BanunculaceG. 

# Menispermaccee. 

Ranunculus sceleratus. 

Delphinium Ajacis. Larkspur 

Anonacea, 

Coeeulus rillosus. 

Tinospora cordifolia ( Gurcha , H.) 
Cissampelos convplvulacea (==C. Sareira.) 

Anona squamosa (Sitaphal, H,') 

Nymphoeacece . 

Magnoliacece. 

Michelia Champaca ( Champa , /?.) 

Nymphsea nubescens vel rubra. 

Nelumbium speciosum. 


* Mr. Fred. Fisher, C. S., supplied this information. 2 The list was originaUy published 
In the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1851, Yol. XXI., pp. 25,511, and has since 
been revised by Mr, W. Water field, C.S., and the Editor. 
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Papaveracece. 

Argemone Mexicana (Li, AA) 

Papaver album (Post, H.) 

Eumaria parviflora. 

Crucifera. 

Cochlearia alyssoides. 

Lepidium sativum. 

Eruca sativa (Lahi, H.) 

Brassica oleracea (Kobi, H.) 

Snapis dichotoma (Sarson, Jd.) 

„ glauca (Turiyd, AT.) 

„ ramosa (JRai, H.) 

Bap h anus sativus. 

Capparidea. 

StreblocarpuB oblongifolia. 

Cratasva Boxburghii. 

Capparis sepiaria. 

„ horrida. 

„ aphylla. ^ 

Polanisia viscosa (== icoSandra.; 

„ Chelidonii. 

Gynandropsis peataphylla. 

Flacourtiacea. 

Blacourtia Bamontchi. 

Violariece. 

lonidium enneaspermum. 

Polygalacece. 

Polygala s§rpyllifoIia (=P. telepMoides.) 
„ Bothiana. 

JElatinacece. 

Elat lne (Bergia) ammannoides. 

Caryophyllece. 

Mollugo stricta. 

Polycarpaea corymbosa. 

Hapalosia Loeflingioe. 

Idneae. 

Iinum usitatisaunum (Bijri, H.) 

Malvaceae. 

Halva Borbonica. 

Althaea Ludwig ii. 

Sida alba. 

„ alnifolia. 

„ cordifoiia. 

„ bumilis. 

Abutilon. Indicum. 

„ Asiatieum. 

„ ramosum. 

„ polyandrum. 

Lagunea lobata. 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 

„ panduriformis. 

„ cannabinus (Said, H.') 

„ vitifolius. 

„ truncatus. 

Serraea (N. S.) 

Bombycella hirta. 

„ parviflora. 

Abelmoschus esculentus. 


Abelmoscbus fisculneus. 

„ cancellatus 

Pavonia odorata. ^ . 

Gossypium berbaceum (=G. album.; 

Bombacece. 

Bombax heptaphyllum (=Salmalia Malabo- 
rica.) 

Helicteres isora. 

Sterculia urens (Kuli, B.) 

Byttneriacece . 

Biedleia corcborifoUa. 

Waltberia Indica. 

Pentapetes Phoenicea. 

Tiliacece. 

Corcborus acutangulus. 

„ trilocularis. 

„ olitorius. 

„ tridens. 

„ capsularis. 

„ fascicularis. 

Triumfetta angulata. 

„ rotundifolia. 

i Grewia polygama. 

„ columnaria. 

„ Bothii. 

- „ tiliasfolia. 

„ Asiatica. 

Cistinece. 

Cochlospermum gossypium (Gabdi, AT.) 
Aurantiaceoe. 

Peronia elephantura (Kaith, AT.) 

CEgle marmelos (Bel, AT.) 

Citrus medica. 

„ decumana. 

„ Bergamia (=limetta.) 

„ aurantium. 

Malkigkiaceot. 

Hiptage madablota. 

Aspidopterys nutans. 

Sapindacece . 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum. 

Sapindus emarginatus (Bitha, H.) 

Meliacece. 

Melia composita (Bakdyan, AT.) 

Azadiracbta Indica (Nim, AT.) 

Ampelidece, 

Yitis erioclada. 

„ Indica. 

„ carnosa (=C. carnosa.) 

Oxalidece. 

Oxalis sensitiva (saBiaphytum sensitivum.) 

„ corniculata. 

Averrhoa carambola. 

Balsamineae. 

Impatiens hortensis (=1. Balsamina.) 
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Zygophyllacece. 

Tribulus lanuginosus (Gfukhru , H.y 
Balanites JEgyptiaca (Ingua, H.) 

Xanthoxylaceee. 
Ailanthus excelsa. 

CelasirinecB. 
Celastrus Asiatics. 

Elaeodendron lioxburghii (Mamri, H.) 


Rhamnece. 

Zizyphus hortensis (Ber } H.y 
„ jnjoba. 

„ nummularia. 

cenoplia. 

,, xylopyrum (Gotahar, H.) 

Ventilago Madraspatana (Pitti, H.y 

Terebintkaceoe. 

Han gif era Indica (Am, H.y 
Odin a Wodier. 

Buehanania latifolia ( Chironji , H.y 
Semicarpus anacardium. 


Amyridacece. 

Boswellia glabra. 

Garuga pinnata. 

Moringacece. 

Moringa pterygospenna (Sakaijnd, H.y 


Leguminosce. 

Heylandia Iatebrosa. 

Crotalaria Mysorensis. 

„ juncea. 

„ retusa. 

sericea. 

„ hirsuta. 

„ luxurians ( Guldli , H.y 

Eothia trifoliata. 

Psoraiea corylifolia. 

Medicago lupulina. 

Medicago denticulata. 

Melilotus leucantha. 

Trigonelia incisa. 

„ fcenum grcecum (Methi, H.y 

Clitoria tematea. 

Indigofera linifolia. 

„ cordifolia. 

„ enneaphylla. 

„ glandulosa. 

„ caerulea. 

„ tincfcoria (iW/, H.y 

„ paucifolia. 

„ trita. 

tf hirsuta. 

„ angnlosa. 

„ ^ pulcliella. 

Tephrosia purpurea. 

„ villosa. 

a, diffusa. 

a viciaeforrois. 

Agati grandiflora (Agasti, H.y 

Sesbania -®gyptiaca (Jaith, H.) 
n splnulosa. 

Zornia angusfcifolia. 


Uraria picta. 

Hallia vespertilionis. 

Desmodium maculatum (=D. Gangefcicum.) 
„ articulatum. 

M triflorum. 

iEscbynomene lagenaria. 

„ aspera. 

Alhagi maurorum (Jodsa, H.y 
Alysicarpus monilifer. 

„ vaginalis. 

„ nummularius. 

„ bupleurifolius. 

3 , longifolius. 

„ obovatus. 

„ styracifolius. 

3 , tetragonolobus. 

„ gracilis. 

„ pupieola. 

„ hamosus. 

Cicer arietinum. (Rahila, H.y 
Ervum lens (Masur, H.y 
„ hirsutum (Masuri, H,) 

Latbyrus sativus (Kesari, H.y 
a acutangulus. 

„ apbaca. 

Pisum sativum. 

Vicia angustifoiia. 

Dalbergia sissoo (Sktsham, H.y 
„ robusta. 

„ paniculata. 

„ volubilis. 

„ oojinensis (Sanan, H.y 

Pongamia glabra. 

Butea frondosa (Ckuleha, H.y 
„ superba (Bindrdsan, H.y 
Erythrina stricta (Hanoa Xatwa, H.y 
Abrus precatorius. 

Galactia tenuiflora. 

Rhynchosia medicaginea. 

Cantharospermum albicans. 

Carpopogon pruriens (Konch , H.y 
„ niveus (Kamdchy H.y 
Phaseolus vulgaris. 

„ Roxburgh!! (Urd, H.y 

„ aconitifolius (Moth, H.) 

Phaseolus trilobus (Chhihbi , H.y 
Lablab vulgaris. 

Dolichos lubia (Lobiya, H.y 

„ tomenosus ( =D. glutinosus.) 
Canavalia gladiata (Bar Sem, H.y 
Cajanus flavus (Arhar, H.y 
Elemingia Roxburghii. 

Mimosa rubicaulis. 

Desmasthsu triquetrus (Chhuimui, H.y 
Dichrosachys cinerea. 

Prosopi spicigera. 

Indica dulcis (Dakhini Babul.) 

Vachellia Parnesiana (Ram Babdl.y 
Acacia catechu (Khair, H.y 
„ catecbuoides. 

)f leucopblcea. 

„ Arabica (Babul, H.) 

Albizzia speciosa (Siras, H.y 
Poinciana pulcherrima. 

Parkinsonia aculeata.- 
Guilandina Bouduc (Khat kharanja, H.y 
Tamarindus Indica (Imli, H.y 
Cathartoearpus fistula (Amaltds, H.y 
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Cassia tora. 

„ absus. 

„ pumila. 

„ sophera ( Kasatindi , H.) 

Bauhinia variegata ( Kachndr , H.) 

„ parviflora(=B. racemosa), (Mahauli, H.) 
9 , purpurea, 

Rosacea. 

Rosa Damascena (Guldb, B.) 

Potentilla supina. 

CombreiacecR. 

Combretmn nanum. 

Terminalia chebula (Bar, E.) 

„ be!erica ( Belerica , H.) 

„ globra ( Tureha, E.) 

Arjuna (Khava a, H.) 

Conocarpus latifolxus ( Khardhawa , A?,) 

„ pendula. 

Granatece. 

Punica granatum ( Anar , iJT.) 

Onagrarics. 

•Tnssiaea esraltata (=villosa.) 

Ludwigia parviflora. 

Trapa bispinosa (Singhdra, AT.) 

Lytkrarice. 

IiSgersferoBmia parviflora (Skej, IK) 

Grislea tomentosa (Dhawa, JB.) 

Eawsonia inermis (—alba) (Mek ndi t H.) 
Ammarmia glauca. 

„ vesicatoria. 

Ameletla rotundifolia. 

„ tenuis. 

,i Indiea. 

Alangiaces. 

Alangium decapetalum ( Akol, H.) 

Myrtaceae. 

Psidium pyriferutn. 

Syzygium jambolanum ( Jdman, JB.) 

Jambosa polypietala. 

Myrtus communis. 

Tamariscineee. 

Tricbaurus ericoides. 

Cucurbitacece. 

Tricbosanthes anguina. 

)) palmata. 

,, eueumerina. 

Momordica charantia (Karela, B.) 

„ dioica. 

Coccinia Indiea. 

Buff a acutangula. 

9 , pentandra. 

„ Banda ol. 

Cucumis Madraspatanus. 

,, utilissimus ( Kakri, H.) 

» sativus { Khvra , JB.) 


Cucumis melo ( Kharbuza, t E.) 

„ citrullus ( Tarbuza, B.) 

„ pseudo-colocynthis ( Indrdyan , JB.) 

Benincasa serif era (Gol kaddd, H.) 

Mukia scabrella ( Bilari, H.) 

Bryonia laciniosa. 

„ garcini, 

Lagenaria vulgaris ( Kaddu , H.) 

Portulacacea . 

Portulacaspet meridiana. ( = quadriflda.) 

„ oleracea. 

Tetragoniacece. 

Triantbema pentandra. 

Saxifrages. 

Vahlia viscosa. 

UmbellifercB. 

Cuidium diffusum. 

Apium gravedens. 

Petruselinum sativum. 

Daucus carotta. 

Anetbum sowa. 

Ptychotis aj wain. 

Ooriandrum sativum. 

Loranthacece. 

Loranthus bicolor. (=longiflorus.) 

Yiscum attenuatum. 

Rubiaces. 

Stepbegyne parvifolia (Khem, JB.) 

Cinchonaceoe . 

Nauclea cordifolia (Baidu, H .) 

Kandia dumetorum (Karhdr, II.) 

Gardenia bitifolia (Pdphar , B.) 

Hedyotis Burmanniana. 

Morinda ci trifolia (Ai, B.) 

Ixora coccinea. 

Spcrmacoce articularis. 

Borreria lasiocarpa 

Vernoniacece. 

Yernonia cinerea. 

„ abbreviata. 

„ aspera. 

Elepbantopus scaber. 

Eupatorias. 

Adenostemrua angustifolium. 

Eupatorium divergent 

Asteres. 

Erigeron asteroides. 

Sphaeranthus hirtus. 

Cyatliocline lyrata. 

Grangea ASgyptiaca. 

„ MaAraspatana. 

Blumea amplectens. 

„ aurita. 

„ bovina. 

„ Commersonii. 

„ fontinalis. 

„ seuecioides. 
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Pulicaria foliolosa. 

„ saxicola. 

Francoeuria crispa {Burhna j H.) 

Vicoa Indies. 

Csesulia axillaris. 

Eclipta prostrata. 

Blainvillea latifoha. 

Siegesbeckia Orientalis. 

SenecionidesB’. 

XantMum Indicum. 

Sclerocarpus Africanus. 

Bidens WallichiL 
Crlossogjne pinnatifida. 

Olossocardia Bosvallca. 

Taygites patula ( Genda, H.} 

99 erecta. 

Chrysantbellum Indieum. 

Artemisia scoparia. 

Myriogyne minuta {Nakchinkm, J7.) 

Filago Indica. 

„ Bardwarica. 

Emilia sonebifoiia. 

Cynarea?. 

Echinaps eebinatus. 

Amber bo a Indica. 

Microlonchns divaricatus. 

Cissium W allichii. 

Cickoriacece. 

Cicbormm endivia. 

Eactuca sativa. 

„ altissima. 

Microrynchus asplenifolius. 

t Campartulacece . 

Campanula Cama. 

Wablenbergia dehiscens (=agrestis.) 

Prrmuiaceas. 

Androsace rotundlfolia. 

Myrsinaceoe. 

Ardisla Eramilxs. 

Ebenacece. 

Biospyros embryopoteris (Kusi, 

„ melaruaxylon (Tendu, H,') 

‘ Sapoteae. 

Bassia latifoba ( Mah&a , H.) 

Mimusops elengi ( Mabari, U.) 

„ Indica (==hexandra), (Khirni, JET.) 
Hyctantb.es arbortristis, (Saharwa H.') 
Jasminum Sambae {Bel, 17.) 

„ angustifolium (Inwari, H ) 

„ odoratissimum. 

„ grandiflorum {Charnbel, 17.) 

Apocynece. 

Carissa carandas {Karaunda, 17.) 

„ diffusa. 


Thwetia neriifolia. 

Tabemsemontana coronaria {Chctndni, U.) 
Plumieria acuminata. 

Vinca pusilla. 

Icbnocarpns frutieosus. 

Vallaris dicbotoma. 

Holarrhena pnbescens. 

Wrigbtia Rothii ( Dhudhi, 17.) 

Nerium odorum {Kamat, 17.) 

Asclepiadea. 

Cryptostegia grandiflora. 

Hemidesmns Indicus, 

Dsemia extensa. 

Calotropis Hamiltonii {Mad&r-dk, H.') 

„ gigantea. 

Gymnema meiicida ( G&rmdr, 17.) 
Pergularia pallida. 

I Marsdenia tinctoria. 

„ tenacissima. 

| Cyrtolepis reticulata. 

1 Leptadenia spartiura. 

| Ceropegia tuberosa {Kaswatiyd, 17.) 

f Gentianece. 

Canscnra diffusa, 
f „ decussata. 

( Slevogtia byssopifolia. 

; Pladera pusilla. 

; Exacum sulcatum. 

| Xomnantbemum kleinianum. 

Bignoniaceae. 

i Pajanelia mnltijuga. 

Calosantbes Indica. 

I Stereospermum suaveolens. 

Tecoma undulata. 

Millingtonia bortensis. 

Sesameee, 

Martynia'biftora 
Sesamum Orientate {Til, H 1) 

Pedalium murex ( Gukhru , 17.) 

Convohndaceas. 

Eyolvnlus hirsutus (= alsinoides.) 


Ipomoea pluricaulis. 


turpetbum. 


tridentatus. 

yy 

arvensis. 

*9 

pilosa. 

1* 

obscura. 

n 

sessiliflora. 

» 

reptans. 

» 

Teniformis. 

97 

sepiaria. 

99 

pestigridis. 

99 

pedata. 

Pbarbitis nil. 

99 

bispida. 

Quamoclit vulgaris. 


>y Phoenicenm. 
Batatas ednlis ( Shakrfatnd , 17.) 

„ pentaphylla, 

Aniscia calycina. 

Calonyction muricatum. 

Rivea omata 

,» hypocrateriformis. 
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Porana paniculata. 

Cuscuta reflexa. 

Cordim . 

Cordia myxa (Zasura, H.) 

Hdiatropiea. 

Ehretia loevis. 

Ehabdia glabra. 

Heliotropium linifolium. 

„ xnarifolium. 

„ supinum. 

n Coromandelianurn. 

JBoragiae . 

Tricbodesma Indicum. 

„ Zeylanicum, 

„ hirsutum. 

„ inae quale. 

Botbrioapennum tenellum. 

Hydroleacea. 
fiydrolea Zeylanica. 

Scrophilarinect . 

Oelsia Coromandeliana. 

Binaria ramosissima. 

Sutera glandulosa. 

Stemodia viseosa. 

Idndenbergia urticoefolia. 

Herpestas monnieria. 

Eysantbes parviflora. 

Bonnaya brachiata. 

Sopubia Delphinifolia (Aguia, JBT.) 

Striga Eupbrasioides. 

Buchnera bispida. 

Bimnophila Roxburgbil. 

Buddleia neemda. 

Orobancheas. 

Pbelipcea Indica. 

Solanea. 

Batura metel (—alba), ( Dhatdra , J?.) 
Pbysalts (Witbania) somnifera. 

Pbysalis angulata. 

„ Beruvianum. 

Capsicum putesceus ( Mirch , U.) 
Solanummelongena ( Bhdnta . JEQ 
„ Indicum. 
v Jacquioi. 

„ incertum (Muko, &.) 

„ verbascifolium. 

Acanthaceas. 

Elytraria cristata. 

Nelsonia tomentosa. 

Ebermaiera pedicellata. 

Hemiadelpbis polysperma. 

Pbysicbilus serphyllum, 

Petalidium Barlerioides. 

Dipteracanthus proatratus. 

» patulus (=P. patulum.) 

Hemigrapbis latebrosa. 

Ruellia birta. 

Barleria ciliata. 

„ prjouitis. 


Asteracantba longifolia. 

Lepidagathis ustnlata. 

n cristata. 

Blepbaris molluginioefolia. 

,, Boerbaaviosfolia. 

Phlogacauthus thyrsiflorus. 

Rostellularia rotundifolia. 
u procumbens. 

„ peploides. 

„ quinquangularis. 

Adhatoda vasica. 

Eranthemum montanuui, 

„ repens. 

„ parviflora. 

Peristropbe bicalyculata. 

Dicliptera cardiocarpa. 

Andrographis paniculata. 

„ ecbioides. 

Verbenacea. 

Lippia nodiflora. 

Lfintana alba. 

Clerodendron phlmnoides. 

Ginelina parvifolia, 

Vitex bicolor. 

Labiatae. 

Ocymum basilicutu. 

„ sanctum. 

Ortbosiphon pallidum. 

Anisochilus carnosum. 

Colebrooltea oppositifolia. 

Salvia pumila. 

„ plebeia. 

Nepita ruderalis. 

„ clinopodioides. 

Anisomeles ovata, 

Leonotis nepetisfolia. 

Leucas urticaefolia. 

„ procumbens. 

I „ aspera. 

„ molllssima. 

Plumb ciginea. 

Plumbago Zeylanica ( Chitaw&r , II) 
Sphenocleczce<£. 

Sphenoclea pongatium. 

Moonoulamvoboe. 

Phytolaccacejc „ 

Giesekia pharnaceoides. 

Set Isolde ece. 

Beta vulgaris ( Chnukandar , II) 

„ Orientalis ( Palak , II.) 

Cbenopodium album. 

Basellaccce, 

Basella rubra ( Bi , AT.) 

Amarardacex. 

CeloBia argentea. 

„ cristata (Gul-Malihmal, II.) 
Amaranthus mangostanua ( Chain hi, //,) 
| „ paniculatus (Lai stiff, II) 
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JErua scandens. 

Achjranthes aspera ( Chirchira, H '.) 

Digera arvensis. 

Pupalia lappacea, 

Gomphrena globosa. 

Alternantbera no diflora. 

„ denticnlata. 

JVi/ctaginecs. 

Boerhaavia diffusa. 

,, repanda. 

Mirabilis jalapa. 

Aristolochiacece. 

Aristolocbia bract eat a. 

Polygonacece. 

Polygonum seet sive Ampely gonum. 

Rumex WalllcMana. 

Laurinece. 

Cassyfcba filiformis. 

JEuphjrbiacece, 

Phyllantbus simplex. 

„ officinalis. 

„ obovatus. 

„ nirori. 

„ vitis idcea ( = B. Phamnoides.) 

Melanthesa rhamnoides. 

Briedella. 

Crozophora plicata. 

,, tincfcoria. 

Baliospermum Indicam (= mont amim .) 
Bicinus communis. 

Acalypha Indica. 

Euphorbia neriifolimn. 

„ hirta (=piluliflora.) 

,, glauca (=Rothiana.) 

,, chamesyee. 

,, dracunculoides. 

Rottleratinctoria ( =M. Phillipensis), ( Rori,H .) 
Piperacees. 

Piperbete! (Pdn, H.) 

Ulmaeeos. 

Notopetala integrifolia ( Chilla , 22.) 

Juglandeoe. 

Engelbardtia ColebrooMi < Khmcm »2Z.) 
Artocarpees . 

Artocarpus lakooclia ( Barhal , H.) 

„ integrifolia ( Karpal, JET.) 


Epicarpus aspera (—E. Orientalist 
PoTvzolzia hispida. 

Salicinece. 

Salix tetrasperma (Bet, JET.) 

Arhus (JRohin, H.) 

Apetrospermum ( Kapsia > JET.) 

Loganiacea . 

Strvchnos ( Kdpar , 2?.) 

Endogekce. 

Palmes. 

'Phoenix sylvestris (Kkdfur, 2T.) 
Borassus flabelliformis (T&r> H.) 

Pandanece. 

Pandanus odoratissimus (Keora, H.) 

Aroidece. 

Colocasia nymphoeifolia. 

„ antiquorum (And, H.) 

Lemnacece , 

Eemna gibba. 

Naiadacecc. 
Aponogeton monostaehyon. 
Zaumchellia palustris. 

Musacees m 
Musa sapientum ( Kela, JET.) 

Cannacees, 

Canna Indica. 

Zingiber aceae. 

Zingiber officinale (Adrak 3 H.) 

„ capitatum. 

Curcuma longa ( [JSaldi , H.) 

Or chide ce. 

Zeuxine sulcata. 

Dendrobium. 

Amaryllidees. 

Agare kanthala. 

Pancratium zeylanicum. 

„ rerecundum. 

Crinum zeylanicum (= ornatum.) 

„ toxicarium (= Asiaticum.) 
Narcissus tazetta. 


Moracece. 

Picas Indica (Bar, H.) 

„ laccifera. 

,, tomentosa. 

,, religlosum ( Pipal , H.) 

„ infectorium (Pdkar, 22.) 
„ ampelos. 
n oppositifolia. 

„ beterophylla. 
n carica. 


Jridees . 

Iris perrica, 

Pardanthus Chinensis, 

Hydrocharidacws. 

Blyxa octandra. 

Vallisneria spiralis. 

St aiternifolia. 

Hydrilla yertidllata (Jhangi, 22.) 
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Dioacorece. 

Dioscorea alata (jRatdlH, H.) 

„ sagittata. 

„ pentaphjlla. 

Ziliacece. 

Polianthus tuberosa. 

Aloe Indica ( Ohikuwdr , Jff.) 

Yucca gloriosa. 

Allium sativum ( [Laksan , jET.) 

„ eepa (Piydj, H.) 

Asphodelus clavatus ( GuUargis , J5T.) 
fiemerocallis fulra. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

Methonxca superba ( KHrihdri , BJ) 

JuncacecB . 

J uncus dicliotomus. 

A&ranacea. 

Sagittaria sagittifolia. 

„ cordifolia. 

Commelynacea, 
Commelyna Bcngalensis. 

„ salicifolia. 

„ gelatinosa. 

Cyanotis axillaris. 

,> imbricata (=C. cristata,) 
Aneilema spiratum. 

» nudiflorum. 

EriocaulonecR. 
Eriocaulon sexangulare. 

Cyperacm. 

Cyperus pectiniiormis (=compressus.) 
„ niveus. 

„ aristatus. 

„ hexastacbyos ( =rotundus,) 

,, Iria. 

„ Wightli. 

„ vemistus. 

Isolepis Roylei. 

„ barbata. 

Scirpus affinis. 

Malacoehcete pectinata (=8. subulatus.) 
Eleocharis palustris. 

Geaminaceoe. 

Panic e&. 

Paspalum scrobiculatun (Kodon, Jff ) 
a longiflorum. 

» bifarium. 

«» pedicellatum. 

Helopus annulstus. 

Panicum brizoides Boxb. 

>} flavidum. 
n colonum ( Sawank, H.) 

3» concinnum, 

•5 helvolum. 

» setigerum. 

» vestitum, 

ft cimicrnum. 


Panicum angusfaturo. 

„ stagninnm (JSari, Jff.) 

„ helopus. 

„ triflorum. 

, t frumentacoum (Sntoanh, JB.) 
„ hispidulum (Jal Sawank, Jff.) 

„ antidotale. 

„ Burmanni 

„ maximum. 

„ paludosum. 

„ Roxburgliii (Jangli chini, Jff.) 

„ miliaceum ( China, Jff '.) 

„ miliare (, JKutki , Jff.) 

Digitaria commutata (Thakhriya, jET.) 
„ Royleana. 

„ cruciata. 

,, oppressa. 

Sefcaria (=glauca Boxb.) 

„ Italica (. Kdkun , Jff.) 

„ Rottleri. 

,, tomentosa. 

,, verticellata. 

Penicillaria spicata (Bdjrd, Jff.) 
I’ennisetum holcoides. 

„ araneosum. 

„ imberbe. 

Geneterus echinoides, 

„ monfcanus. 

Lappago biflorus («aliena.) 

Andropogonece. 

Imperata Koenigii. 

Saccharum sara (Sarpat, Jff.) 

„ spontaneum (Kdus, JB,) 

„ officinale (Gannau, Jff.) 
Pogonetherum tenue. 

Vitiveria muricata (Sentha, Jff.) 
Sorghum vulgare (Jodr, Jff.) 

„ bslepense (Bard, IB.) 

„ gigantcum. 

Raphis cserulea. 

„ microstachys. 

„ aciculatus. 

Andropogon echinatus, 

» tenellus. 

„ Bladhii (I)onda, Jff,) 

>9 scandens. 

„ pertusus. 

„ orthos ( Uukar , IB.) 

Andropogon ischtemum. 

„ pumilus. 

„ Martini. 

„ echosnantlius. 

Heteropogon contortum (Purda, IIA 
Anthistiria (Musal, II.) * 

a cimicina. 

prostrata («Wightii.) 

„ scandens (JBhaunr, BBS 

Apluda aristata (Bhanjuri, JB.) 


Axistidahyatrix (Sarfi, Jff.) 
» setacea. 

>9 funicularie. 
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Agrostidecs. 

Folypogon crinitus. 

Vilfa tenacissima (=Orientals.) 

„ Coromand eliana. 

Phleoidece. 

Ferotis latilolia. 

Phalaridece. 

Coix lacryxua. 

„ barbata. 

Chbridea. 

Chloris Roxburgbdana. - 
„ melica digitata. 

„ decora ( Gulphalni, H.) 

Eleusine coracana (Mandua ft) 
Dactyloetenium JEgyptiacum (Makora, JS.) 
Cynodon daetylon (fikub, H.) 

Dinebra vertieillata. 

Schoenefeldia pallida. 

Melauoceachris monoica. 

Eeptochloa calycina (=RotMana.) 
Leptochloa filiformis. 

Hordeece. 

Hordeum hexastachyon (Jau, H.) 

Triticum JEstirum ( Gihun, H.) 

PotboelliecB. 

Meorchium rugosum. 

Mnesithea laevis. 

Bemarthria fascicuiata. 

Ophiurus corymbosus ( Sonia , H.) 
Eotboellia exaltata. 

Manisuris granulatus. 

Oropetium Thomoemn. 

Arundinea. 

A rondo karka. 

Thyssanoloena agrostis. 

Poses . 

Foa annua ( Chirua, S.') 

Eragrostis plumosa (=diarrhena). 


Eragrostis bifaria. 

„ diandra. 

nutans. 

„ flexuosa ( Daulphali> H.) 

„ riparia. 

„ multiflora Roxb. 

„ cynosyroides (Dabvi, 27.) 

Elytrophorua articulata. 

Bambusecs. 
Bambusa stricta (Bans, HS) 


Oryza satiya (Dhdn, JET.) 
Seersia ari&tata. 


Karsilea qnadrifoliata. 
Equisetum debile. 

Characeee. 
Cbara yerticellita. 


Azolla. 


Salviniacea. 


LycopodiacecE. 
Selaginella imbricata. 

Polypodiacece. 

Polypodium proliferum. 
Nephrodium unitum. 

„ Anmolle Roxb. 
Fteris ampleetens. 

„ radiatus. 

Adiantum vestitum. 

„ capillus Yeneris. 
Ckeflanthes dealbata. 

Bryacece. 

Hyprum. 

Fbascum. 


Husbandry. 


The mode of husbandry may be thus described:—As soon as the fall of the 
first rain in June softens the ground, then as hard as stone 
and full of deep fissures, the ploughs are brought out and all 
the land ploughed that is possible* That lying lowest is generally reserved for 
rabi (or cold weather) sowing, but not unfrequently, if the rains begin badly, it is 
sown with hharif (or rain) crops, which succeed or not according to the amount 
of rain; if they be, as is most general, destroyed by excessive moisture, they 
are ploughed in, and rabi crops are sown in their place in November; bnt when 
the rains fail and the crops are generally very bad, these low grounds, which axe 
the most retentive of moisture, yield a fine harvest. The rabi ploughing and sowing 
commences in October and continues till December if the ground remains moist; 
but when no rain falls late in October or in November, the ground becomes so 
hard as to render ploughing impossible, and seed if sown will not ger minat e. 
Jn.the pctfha ot uplands only the lands adjoining Tillages or similarly favoured 
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spots are capable of continued cultivation; other lands arc seldom cropped for 
more than three yearn consecutively, and are then left fallow for an indefinite time. 
The plough used in this district is the simplest—the common Indian plough. 
The large Bundela hoe-plough, or baJchar, is not generally used, except in the 
western part of Parganah Khandeh. The ground is very seldom harrowed or 
rolled, the earth being left in clods. The carts used in bringing home the crops 
from the fields are termed sudaha, and are of the very rudest description, but 
very light and able to go over very rough ground without injury. 

Irrigation in this district is at present exclusively confined to the irrigation 
from wells and tanks. Tlie mode of well-irrigation is ex- 
Irrigation. tremely simple. It is chiefly used for kachhioctrd land and 
gardens. If the cultivator hires labour for this purpose, the cost per acre is on 
an average seven rupees—‘namely, one rupee twelve anas for each of four water¬ 
ings. Kachhwara lands chiefly consist of the kinds of soil called gioend or 
goend, pania, and Jchirwa (lands immediately approximate to a village site), 
and are usually sown with radishes (mtiU); red pepper (surkh rrdrich) ; corian¬ 
der seed (dhaniya) ; carrots (gajar); aniseed (saunf ); egg-plant (baigan); to¬ 
bacco ; garlic (Qahsanl) ; onions (pigdz); spinach (pdlak); purslain (khurfa) ; 
kaddti; cucumbers (kMrd , kakri); semi, or French beans; taroi and bhJdndi 1 
A pair of bullocks, or in their place labourers, raise the water to the surface 
in a bucket. The water is then poured into a trough or trench and guided in 
small channels to all parts of the field to be watered. For tank-irrigation, 
which is mainly used for the rice crop, a basket, called a ben, is used. This has 
a long rope attached, and two men, each holding a rope, scoop the water 
up from the tank into a trench, whence it permeates the area to be irri¬ 
gated in small channels as in the case of well-irrigation. The project by which 
this want of irrigation is hoped to be partially supplied has been already sketched* 
From drought or excess of rain, or loss or accident to his bullocks or plough 
which the cultivator is unable to repair, or from inability to procure seed, ho 
sometimes allows arable land to lie fallow, but not from any appreciation of the 
advantage of rest to the ground. Rotation of crops is general in all kinds of 
land, except kachhar , tari, and low situated mar. Thus, in ono year cotton, 
which is a kharif crop, is sown, and in the following year gram or Indian corn, 
along with kodo, is sown in its place. Ploughing is performed simultaneously 
with, or immediately after, sowing for the khaHf crop. For the raid, the land m 
first prepared by three or four ploughings, and is then levelled with a harrow 
(pahta). A sower follows the plough in a subsequent ploughing and drops the 
seed in the soil as it is turned up by the plough. One ploughman and two bul¬ 
locks are required for one plough, and on an average they suffice for the cultivation 
of twenty-five bighas: half for the rabi and half for the kharif. 


i Mr. Usher, C.S. 
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Manure is largely used in Augasi Parganah, but only to a small extent in 
the other four Parganahs under review. It is, as a rule, applied once only in the 
year, and the quantity used per acre is on an average 62^ mans. The lands in 
which manure is applied are the following:— partia, r&kar , ddndi , bhdt , and 
gwend, and to some extent m&r and kdbar. In Tcachhdr land manure is not 
used at all. Manure is not sold, but the villagers use their own collections of it. 

The products of the district may be divided into two classes—the kharif\ or 
Productions of the autumn, or rain-crops, which are sown in June and August, 
disfcrict * and the rabz (or spring) harvest, the sowing for which takes 

place in November and December. The main kharif crop in value is cotton, which 
is generally mixed with san (Hibiscus cannabinus), joar (Sorghum vulgare), and 
arhar (Cajanus bicolor): it is sown in June, ripens in October, and is gathered till 
January. The most extensive crop is joar; bdjrd (Penicittaria spicata) is also 
largely cultivated. The stalks of bdjrd are used for thatching purposes in Par- 
ganah Chhfbun ; common hemp (Crotolaria juncea) is a frequent crop. The 
practice of leaving it to wither and ripen its seeds before cutting it is universal, 
and most injurious to the fibre. It is cut in January and soaked in the rivers 
and ponds for some days; the outer bark is then taken off, and the inner fibres 
pulled off by hand; the residue, termed silaud , is used for basket-making and 
coarse mats to protect mud walls from rain. 

Mting (Phaseolus mungo), mash or urd (Phaseolus Roxburghii), moth (Phase - 
olus aconitifolius), chini (Panicum meliaceum), haunl or kahm (Setaria 
Italicamandna (Eleusine corocana), kodon (Paspalum scrobiculatum), sugar¬ 
cane and rice are among the other khainf or rain-crops. 

The principal rabi (or spring) crops are wheat, barley, and gram ( CiceraAetinum ) 
or riibela, which are sown, both alone and mixed, from the middle of October to 
December, according to the close of the rains, Masdr (Ervum lens), sarson, rai , 
lahi (JB. eruca), castor-oil plant, tobacco, and vegetables are also among the 
spring crops. In one estate, Manpur-bareh of Parganah Sihonda, there are ex¬ 
tensive pdn gardens. The irrigation is derived from some ravines dammed up, 
which form a large pond of most irregular shape, sheltered on the north by a 
lofty hill. The cultivation of the poppy was introduced in 1834. 

The mahila (Bassia latifolia) grows in great luxuriance throughout the district; 
it is useful for its flowers, fruit, and wood, and the oil extracted from the kernels 
of the fruit. The hills to the south of the district afford a variety of timber, but 
that used comes principally from Native States. Among the more useful timbers 
are bambus; tendu (Diospyros melanoxylon), theheart-woodof which is ebony; icem 
(Eauclea) ; haldti (NaucUa cor difolia) ; khawa (Pmtapteraurjuna) ; aJeol (Allan- 
gmm hexapetalum), and ganika (Sehrebera suAtmoides), a very hard rough timber. 

The teak is found both in the hills and plains ; a considerable wood of it in the 
lands of Khandeh Khas is now growing up and merits attention. Although it 
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was entirely cut down many years ago, young trees are now springing up from the 
roots, but no particular care is taken of them. Among scarped and overhanging 
sandstone rocks, great abundance of honey is found, which is taken by a low 
caste, named Khaiiks, who build up a frail scaffolding of bambiis among frightful 
precipices, and after smoking the bees carry off tire comb. Tiro chimmyi 
(Buehanania latifolia ) is very abundant on the hills, and the fruit is exposed! 
for sale in great quantities in every bazaar; the kernel of the stone is about the 
size of that of a cherry, having very much the flavour of the pistachio. Tho frosh 
fruit is subacid, and said to be very delicious when quite fresh. Jdman, jamod, 
and a third species of Engenia found by the banks of rivers, yield small acid 
fruits which are much eaten by natives. 

The jhdrber (Zyzyphus nummularia ) is found in every direction; tho fruit 
is gathered and exposed for sale in the bazaars. The whole bush is cut with 
hooks, threshed so as to separate the leaves, which aro an excellent fodder for 
cattle, and especially for sheep, and the thorny branches remaining aro either 
used to make fences or as fuel. The babul (Acacia Arabica) is most abundant in 


the northern part of the district, springing up everywhere spontaneously, yield¬ 
ing a gum, good fodder for goats, thorny branches for fences, and excellent 
timber for agricultural purposes. There are not many gardens in tho district, 
the depth and brackishness of the water generally being against horticulture; 
however, with care plantains, oranges, limes, and shaddocks, of very fine 
quality are produced. The khirni and jack-fruit aro raro; phalsas and culti¬ 
vated hers are abundant. Mangoes of very inferior quality aro abundant, but all 
attempts to introduce good varieties have failed; the trees arc said to degenerate. 
A peculiarity in Bundelkhand is the custom of preserving meadows (rakhcl) 
for hay: this is of the best quality, principally from a sweet-scentod species of 
anihistiria called musel ; this springs up during the rains, being ready for cutting 
in October, when it is cut and stored. The usual price in tho Banda market is 
one thousand bundles for the rupee, each bundle being as much as can bo con¬ 
tained by both spans of the hands. The very destructive wood leans (Sarcharma 
spontaneum) yields a good coarse grass for thatching. This wood has Jon.* 
spreading roots which strike deep into the earth, and when it lias clibeled a ] ol |,Z 
ment itismost difficult of extirpation and almost entirely prevents any aUcmn'te 
at cultivation It is said, however, to die out after from ten to twelve years if left 
o i self. Pycd, the soft straw of the kodon and wild sawank, is much used for horses’ 

• 6d i J 0 ” 8 ? are 46 principaI articles eitller cultivated or collected from tho 

■ I 0163 * 18 an0ther wHch might be made t0 7 ield a most valuable produce - 
the WngMxa tmetona (dddhi of th^people here, mdarjau of other parte of India ) 
grows in abundance on the most barren granite rocks and yields a very lar<’„ 
quan i y o mdigo, but unfortunately its usos are unknown. 1 

1 J. A. S., Ben., XIX., 89, and Mr. F. Fisher, cTs. ~ ~ 



The following table gives the approximate cost of production of products occupying more than 1 ? 000 acres in the Banda District * 
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In the five Parganahs 1 of the Banda District under review no improvement 
has taken place in the quality of the staple crops grown in the last twenty years* 
In Parg anah Badausd alone the cultivation has been extended by about one- 
third, and in Parganahs Augasi and Sihonda a decrease has taken place during 
the last twenty years, owing to the great prevalence of Jcdns grass. This 
weed is too well known to require description. It is on the increase in 
Bundelkhand, where it has been long known as the greatest drawback to 
agricultural improvement. ISTo artificial means of eradicating the grass have, 
as far as is known, been attempted in this district. One peculiarity with res¬ 
pect to it is the rapidity with which it disappears after an interval of years, vary¬ 
ing from four to twenty, as if it had exhausted the land of the peculiar proper¬ 
ties which favour its growth. Hundreds of villages in Bundelkhand have become 
utterly impoverished by the prevalence of this weed. The natives have two 
names for what may perhaps be varieties of this plant —leans and Jcdnsin . The 
former (Jcdns) does not entirely engross the fertile qualities of the land to tho 
exclusion of other produce ; while no seed (it is said) will give any prodtico at 
all when sown in land in which Jcdnsin exists. The roots of this weed extend to 
such a depth as to render all attempts at eradication unavailing. Tlio destruc¬ 
tion of the plant by some poison is the most probable remedy conceivable. 

During the last twenty years jodr has been to some extent substituted for 
chana (gram) and geliun (wheat) in the raid crop. This has chiefly occurred in 
Banda Parganah; elsewhere there has been no appreciable substitution of one 
kind of cereals for another. There has been an increaso during tho last twenty 
years in cotton cultivation, followed by a decrease in the cultivation of food 
grains, but in the cultivation of no other crop in this district. This has boon the 
case in the Banda Parganah; but the decrease of food grains, although it has fol¬ 
lowed upon the increase in cotton cultivation, must not be regarded so much 
as a consequence of the latter circumstance as of the prevalence of Jcdns 7 which 
has thrown so much arable land out of cultivation. In Paildni Parganah tho 
existing proportion of cotton to the whole cultivation is about eight per cent., while 
the cultivation of oil-seeds is represented by forty per cent. In Augasi Parganah 
cotton cultivatioii has returned to its old level, but formerly (within the hist twenty 
yearn) cotton was cultivated to a much larger extent than it is n,t present, and 
was followed by a decrease in the cultivation of jodr and hdjrd in the kfiarff'crwp* 
Cotton cultivation never affected the raid crop, and now, owing to the rains of 
recent years having been steadily unfavourable to cotton growth, it has also ceased 
to affect the proportion of food grains in the khartf\ In Badausd Parganah 
the same disturbance in the proportion of the two objects of cultivation occurred, 
but the equilibrium has since been restored by tho discouragement cotton cul¬ 
tivation has received of late years owing to the low prices in the market. In 
Sihonda Parganah the cultivation both of cotton and of food grains has diminished, 
but this has not been owing to increase in any other cultivation. 


1 Mr. F. Disher, C. S. 
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‘The District of Banda is subject to blights, floods, and droughts. Blights are 
Blights, floods, and caused by insects and climatic influences. T&ri, an 
drought. insect, occasionally visits the district at irregular intervals, 

and attacking the grain crops and trees often destroys three-fourths of the 
crop. They disappear after a few days. Tirl appear in July, August, and 
September, and usually disappear in September after the first heavy downfall of 
rain at the end of September or beginning of October. They generally cause 
injury to the extent of one-fourth of the crop. These two insects are distin¬ 
guished from each other in this district; the second, attacking the kharif] gene¬ 
rally appear in the early part of the rains and disappear at their close, while the 
first may come at any time. Ratuwa is an insect that appears in seasons of 
drought and attacks the roots of wheat and gram. Ghonghi, glvdngi, or gindar 
appears in the cold weather, during the prevalence of the east winds. It eats 
the gram grains, and is destroyed by an accession of solar heat and the coming 
of west winds. Kamra (a black insect) attacks jodr 7 mothi , milng , mask, Jcodon, 
and cotton. Girici , or rust, affects wheat in January, February, or March, 
when by reason of excessive rain cold injures the green plant. A small spot 
of a yellow colour appears on the surface of wheat, and only disappears on the 
occurrence of sunshine and strong warm winds. Two-thirds of the crop often 
suffer from this cause. Sundi is of a red colour and attacks cotton (kapas'\ In 
time of excessive cold papahd infests rice and kodon : , eating the soft white portion 
inside the grain. The villagers to prevent this often place in their fields earthen 
vessels coloured with black lines, apparently from superstitious motives only. 
Kukuhl , jori, and bahadura appear during the cold weather: the two last affect 
gram. Bahddurd often appears at the commencement of the growth of gram 
and totally destroys the crop; knkuhi affects wheat; Iasi (a black insect) attacks 
wheat; thonihd affects the ears of Indian com, and mdhun (a very minute 
insect) attacks sarson (or mustard) and cotton, &c. 

Floods benefit the spring crops by the deposit they leave, but injure the rain 
crops, Indian com, cotton, bdjrd, &c. In 1865 the floods of the Jamna and 
Ken rivers were very heavy. The following towns and villages on the banks of 
the Jamna were more or less injured:—In Banda forty or fifty houses fell; 
Adari was entirely destroyed; Lasanda was half destroyed; G-urgawan, a suburb 
of Sindhan, Dehxa Bais, and Dehra Sukul were entirely destroyed. In Pap- 
rainda ten or twelve houses fell, and the kTiarif crops were injured; in Mahbara 
half the village was destroyed, and Amchauli was entirely destroyed. From the 
flooding of its tributaries, such as the Chambal, the Jamna often becomes flooded, 
extending when in flood to a mile in width. The kliarif is injured, but the rabi 
is greatly benefited. 

The remedy for much of the existing evils in times of drought is irrigation, 
but hitherto irrigation has not been resorted to in the Banda District to any 
appreciable extent. The last severe drought occurred in 1868 and was one 
of the causes of the famine of 1869, which was the last great famine in this 
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district. Lx 1867 and 1868, owing in 1867 to excessive rains and in 1868 to 
continued drought, the hhcivif crops partially failed, and the traders in and 
carriers of grain (baip&r'is) exported the greater portion of what crops there wore 
to Chhatarpnr, Bijawar, Nayagaon Cantonments, Mahoba, Fathipur, Cawnptir, 
and Lucknow on account of the high prices grain fetched in those places. The 
prices in consequence increased greatly in this district, and a partial failure of 
the rcibi of 1869 caused distress to reach such a height that many of the people 
were reduced to live upon jhdrberi, mangoes, and rnahila , while the greater num¬ 
ber of the people with difficulty obtained half their ordinary supply of food. 
Nowhere was there an absolute want of the articles of food, but a general seal*- 
city and a consequent rise in prices resulted. In a limited area only was there 
a complete loss of all kinds of crops. The gram was parched and the wheat and 
barley withered in certain patches over areas of fifteen or twenty square mil s. 
Speaking generally, the crops were dwarfed, and there was a reduced outturn 
throughout the district. The distress was most severe in the centre of the dis¬ 
trict. The crops suffered most in Parganahs Darsenda, Tarahwan, Aug&sf, and 
Badaus& ; Chhibun to the east and Banda and Pailanx to the west wore not so 
much affected. The crops within three or four miles of the Jamna were very 
fair. Belief measures were adopted as soon as the rabi harvest had been gathered. 
In May and June the largest numbers of persons were employed in relief 
works: the highest average daily number of persons employed is that for May, 
viz,, 10,943. The commencement of the rains on June 30th virtually put a 
stop to the necessity of active relief measures. Nearly all the purely relief 
labour works were carried out in Parganab Tarahwan in the Kami Sub¬ 
division. Labour was found on these works for numbers of the poorer classes, 
principally from the neighbourhood of Saraiy& and, the surrounding villages, 
Manikpnr with the villages on the hills in its neighbourhood, and the southern 
and western villages of Parganah Darsenda, where the failure of crops had 
been tbe greatest. 

The maximum prices of food during the year 1869 per rupee wore as fol- 
lows:— 
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The loss of catile in the district by disease and scarcity of food and 
water during 1868-69 was—for bullocks three per cent, of the entire number in 
the district, for cows six per cent., and for female buffaloes fourteen per cent. 
In 1872 prices in Paraganah Banda reverted to their former level, except in 
tihe case of til, till , oil, and ghi, which are still very dear as compared with prices 
before the famine year. Thus, the price of till and til in 1868 was ten sers for 
a rupee, and in 1872 was six sers; the oil was four and two sers respectively; 
gM in 1868 was two sers seven chhattdks , and in 1872 was one ser ten chhattdks. 

In Pailam Parganah the highest rate for grain in 1869 was eight sers for 
the rupee, at which rate two anas per head of the population would be the lowest 
cost of sustenance. The rates have returned to what they were before the 
famine year. In Augasi and Sihonda the rates have not returned to their former 
level. Famine rates are reached in this district when geliun (wheat) is at ten 
sers, and chan a (gram) at sixteen sers per rupee, and Government relief opera¬ 
tions are then necessary. In 1869, Indian corn, u pisiya-geKun” (wheat), and 
u hhujiya chdical ” (rice) were brought from Cawnpur, Fathipur, and Farrakha- 
bad, but not in sufficient quantity to entirely relieve the district from the pres¬ 
sure of famine. 


In Augasi Parganah, if wheat is at 12 sers; chana , 16; hdjrd , 20 ;joar, 20; 
mash, 12; jirhar, 18; rating, 15; chdical, 8; and sdmcdn and Jcdkun , 18 sers 
per rupee famine rates are reached and Government relief becomes necessary. 

In Banda Parganah relief should be given when wheat sells at five sers per 
rupee; harley at 6; chand, 8 ;jodr, 8-J; hdjrd, 9 ; arhar , 7; sdnwdn, 6 ; and mastir, 5. 
The famine rates for these grains in this Parganah are wheat, 10; harley, 10; 
chand) 16; jo dr, 121; hdjrd, 13 ; arhar , 14; sdmcdn, 11; and mastir, 11J. The 
external communications of this district with other parts of the country are 
probably sufficient to avert the extremity of famine by importation. 

Generally 1 speaking, the district may be divided into two tracts—the plains, 
Geology &c an< ^ the table-land above the first range of hills (or pdthd ). 

The northern portion of the district, on the south bank of 
the Jamna, forms a part of the great plain of Northern India, while the 
southern portion consists of ranges of low hills which form the northern flank of 
the table-land of Central India. The plains on the south of the Jamna, however, 
present a very different appearance to those of the Duab. Instead of tbelowbanks 
which are the ordinary feature on the Ganges and the north side of the Jamna , 
we have the sonth bank rising abruptly, and generally presenting a series of 
terraces, worn out by the action of the weather and water. For two or three 
nules inland the country is much intersected by ravines, hut thence stretches out 
lLQto f ' fertile undulating plains. Further on scattered rocks are found cropping 
cut above the ground, and these rocks increase in size till we meet the immense 
detached masses of granite, standing in some cases more than one hundred feet 
high. Those detached masses gradually become more numerous until in the 

* Mr. M. P. Edgeworth, Collector of Banda : J. A. S., Ben., XIX., 89 (1850). 
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extreme south of the district they form the continuous low chain of hills which 
are the northern boundary of the great Central India table-land. The plain 
country aboye described varies considerably in breadth in different parts of the 
district. In the extreme east it scarcely exists at all, for in the CKhibiin Par- 
ganah the detached hills run nearly into the Jamna, while the continuous 
chains are found a few miles to the south in the neighbourhood of Karwf. The 
hills, however, recedelurther and further from the Jamna as we proceed west, 
until in the longitude of Banda the huge detached masses do not appear until the 
city is reached, and the continuous chains are several miles further to the south 
towards Kalinjar. 

The low country consists for the most part of the well-known black soil called 
mar . The hills are principally of granite, but occasionally of syenite or quartz, 
either white or tinged of a deep reddish brown by ferruginous matter. The 
gr anit e is exceedingly liable to disintegration into large masses, so as to present 
to the eye a confused congeries of boulders of all sizes, sometimes in concentric 
segments of circles and sometimes in straight parallel lines. The tendency of 
these masses is to split in fixed directions, not unfrequently so as to leave large 
surfaces exposed of almost perfect flatness. The granite is much traversed by 
veins of quartz of every degree of thickness from a line to several yards, and 
the nature of the stone is likewise very variable, from the finest grain of very 
great hardness to a coarse grain so loosely held together by the felspar as to 
appear rotten and to be quite friable. The greenstone and syenite also vary 
very much in texture. All the more scattered and outlyinghills are of granite and 
rarely of quartz. As we advance southward more of tho greenstone syenite 
appears, and finally we find the hills capped with a perpendicular escarp of 
sandstone of more or less depth. Between the sandstone and granite there is a 
thin metamorphic stratum, consisting either of very hard silicious masses or of a 
very hard homstone, called harbia , Between the Paisuni and the Ohan, in the 
east of the district, this metamorphic rock forms the base of all the outlying hills. 
It is noticeable from its tendency to break into irregular, somewhat cubical, 
masses, seamed on the upper surface with deep scars; this tendency often 
gives the base of a hill the appearance of having been cut into giant stairs* 
The stone is used only for building, and in the rough, as it is loo hard to bo 
dressed* In this rock are the remarkable caves called tho Gupta Goddvari, 
near Chaubepur in Parganah Bhitari, a portion of the lands granted to the 
Kalinjar Chaubds. There are two caves—a lower full of water and an upper 
containing three irregular chambers. The great mass of the hills forming the 
barrier of the table-land consists of sandstone ; this lies in layers of very differ¬ 
ent degrees of thickness and hardness, some being quite friable, others admir¬ 
ably adapted for building, millstones, and many other useful purposes* Most of 
the highly-ornamented temples in the district are built of this stone, which has 
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preserved a wonderful degree of sharpness in the carvings after centuries of 
exposure to the weather. 

The principal quarries are as follows :—In Parganah Tarahwan, Khohi Sita- 
pur, Kol Garhaiya, Parsidhpur, and Khoh, of which that of Kol Garhaiya is 
the best. In Parganah Badausa there is Kalinjar, noted for its export; Gul¬ 
rampur, with a small trade; and Rauli, whence large quantities are sent to all 
Districts. In Parganah Chhfbun, the quarry of Benipur Pali is well known, and 
supplies much stone to Allahabad and the railway. In Tarahwan there is 
Rahaniiya, Bhaunri, and Saraiya, whence the Manikpur road is metalled and 
the railway is supplied. 

But small quarries are opened at many other places for local purposes, espe¬ 
cially millstone-making. A quarry of greenstone, termed teliya , is situated at 
Purwa in Parganah Kunkas (now transferred to the ChauMs in lieu of Kalinjar) ; 
it admits of a very high’polish, and is much used in making idols, &c. Although 
a similar stone is found in some of our own villages it is not quarried elsewhere. 
A green-coloured sandstone is found near Basin, which is used for colouring 
walls: the stone is ground, mixed with green water and grea k se, and smeared 
upon the walls ; it gives a dark bluish green colour. It is found, but in small 
deposits, near Tarahwan, especially at the summit of the remarkable hill of 
Sidhwara, and below the surface in the bed of a nala at Bramah Kund near 
Kamt&. It appears to he crude greenstone, not hardened by igneous action 
into the usual form of that rock. A stalagmitic deposit of limestone overlying 
sandstone occurs near Gulrampur, which is extensively quarried and burnt at 
the villages of Gulrampur and Muhkamgarh near Sitapur and thence exported; 
this 'species is valued for its great whiteness and purity. It is broken into squares 
of three or four inches and burned for eighteen hours, and retains its stone-like 
shape till slaked. It is often eaten with pan and is then called kali; when used 
for whitewashing it is called kalai. It is worth a rupee for four mans at the 
kiln, and in Banda one and a half mans sell for a rupee. This deposit occurs 
abundantly elsewhere, and is found in every one of the similar dells of the 
.Kaly&ngarh Parganah; but it is not used there, as that Parganah is not so 
.accessible as Gulrampur. Ascending to the table-land (or p&thd) we find a very 
-shallow soil resting on sandstone often cropping out in rugged rocks, the harder 
portions standing up in relief when the softer have been worn away. The 
unequal hardness of the layers composing the mass of sandstone has given rise 
■to some very curious and beautiful chasms formed by the streams. 

In Parganahs Banda, Sihonda, and Kamasin, hills are found producing a 
-stone of a dark bay colour J This stone is used for roads in place of kunkur , the 
name of the stone when so used being giti. It is not used for building pur¬ 
poses. It is procured at a cost of two and a half rupees per hundred feet of 


x Mr. F. Fisher, C. S* 
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area excavated, and the cost of carriage is about ten anas per mile. In Tarah- 
wan the beams and cross-beams of the roofs of houses arc generally also of stone* 
In Badausa Parganah there are quarries of redstone at Kalin jar, Gnlrampur, 
and Rauli. The large pieces (asani), 6'X 2'X 6" thick, fetch two anas per foot; 
turiyaS) for jambs and lintels, 2 r X V X 9" thick, cost two anas each. The slates 
or slabs of stone (patiya) used for roofing or flooring are sold at five rupees per 
hundred slabs of 3'x V X 2" thick at the quarry. The cost of dressing is three 
to four anas per foot. 

In Parganah Kalyangarh iron is found and is pretty extensively worked 
at several points, especially at Gobarhai. It is considered of very fino quality* 
The mines are sitnated high np in the hills. The works at Gobarhai arc 
usually managed by a company of lohdrs (blacksmiths) ; they pay nothing 
to the zammdars for the right of digging the raw ore, but a sum of four 


rupees per Min per season. Work commences as soon after the close of 
the rains as they can get a sufficient quantity of charcoal ready, but it is not 
in full vigour till March. The manner of smelting is as follows:—The ore, 
termed dhdu , is broken into small pieces and put into the first furnace, formed 
n&r, which is merely a sort of oven sunk below the surface; it is mixed wiih 
common charcoal (made indiscriminately from any wood), which is kept m a 
high state of ignition with a rude pair of bellows (jor). A buffalo-load of char- 
coal is expended in one day upon about one or ono and a quarter mans of the 
dh&ii, and after the whole day’s work is over the first process is considered com¬ 
plete. The large mass of iron, termed chuli, is then drawn out with a long pair 
of tongs, termed kargUci or sansi; it is cut in two, while hot, with a groat a.vo 
(kulhdri). These pigs are subsequently put into the refining furnace, or vninti, 
which is more artificially built with a long chimney slanting upwards, and with 
but one opening below. The furnace is filled up with charcoal, and in this 
stage that prepared from the bambd is exclusively used ; tho orifice is nearly 
closed below, and after the charcoal has all burned out, tho purified iron h 
removed, and in this state, termed ogdri, is sold. Tho slag loft, after the first 
process is not very heavy, and is porous; but that after the second op oral ion is 
very dense and heavy : both are indifferently termed Bit. Five coolies are em¬ 
ployed at each farnace (ndr), one at the bellows and four at putting on fuel,' and 

of tLTb reCeiTe j W ° “f 8 a da ^ The of the ore and tlm greater part 

of the labour is performed by Kols, who receive wages of a rupee for oMitdays ■ 
the more skilled part of the work is performed by°tho loKdr) ^ 

ms are situated at the top of the hill near the village of Gobarluti about 1 

e i. consists of sandstone, but the top is fevrumnom • (fatm vlwfl 
ares and extensive passages are burrowed through the hill as thVore li 


mm* 
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Pipe-clay is found in a pretty extensive deposit on tlie hill above Kol Garhaiyd 
in Parganah Tarahwan. It is found below the homstone stratum previously 
mentioned (karbict). Deep shafts sunk into the side of the hill through that 
rock meet with a mass of hard white flint and a soft greenish stone mixed with 
a profusion of agates in every stage of crystallization; and the pipe-clay seems 
to be the softened state of these last stones. It was at one time used by 
Dr. Jeffries in his factory at Fathigarh for pottery. There is a diamond mine at 
Saya Laehhmanpur, the name of a summit of a hill called Bindachal, about 
fourteen miles from Paring and in Parganah Badaus&; only one-eighth belongs 
to the British Government, and this is leased for 125 rupees per annum. (See 
Kalinjab, Panna ). 1 

Table-moulded bricks, called cc guman kal&n” measuring V X 6" X 3/' cost 
BthibinsMa- Rs. 700 to Us. 900 per lakh; u guman kMrdJ ’ 10" XX 2£/ / 

tebialSj te fr 0m Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 ; common bricks of the size of the 

Bricks. latter, called bhuinpati , are worth Rs. 300 a lakh,; com¬ 

mon country bricks, 7" X 5"x cost Rs. 200, and are known as a nau tirahi ;’ 7 
while the smallest, called lalthauri , 6" X 4 // x 1" cost about Rs. 100 a lakh. These 
rates do not differ much throughout the district. It may be laid down that the 
difference in the cost of table-moulded bricks and those moulded on the ground 
is about Rs. 300 a lakh. 

Lime is burned with wood in Parganahs Tarahwan and Clihfbun, and with 
^ cow-dung and other refuse in the rest of the district, in small 

kilns, in which the fuel and hmkur are spread in layers and 
then fired. In the Parganahs just mentioned lime sells at seven rupees per 
hundred cubic feet, and in the rest of the district at twelve rupees per hundred 
ma?is. Kunkur is found in dandi andpartia land bordering on rivers and ravines : 
it is dug out generally in the proportion of one foot of hmkur to three foot 
of excavation. Kunkur for metalling roads is found on the Ken in the Banda, 
Pailani, and Sihond& Parganahs, and costs one rupee per hundred cubic foot 
at the mouth of the pit, and ten anas a mile for carriage. The kinds of kunkur 
most in use are—the yellowish, which is dug from pits, and makes the best lime, 
as well as being a good metal for roads ; the blue, which is found in dry 
ravines and nalds: it is hard, but bad for lime; the blackish, found in run¬ 
ning streams, which makes a good road-metal, and is mot with in quantities at 
Guncha in Parganah Pailani; danti y which is found on land bordering on rivers 
and near water, and is used as a road-metal. The cost of metalling a road 
twelve feet wide and six inches deep is about Rs. 1,050 per mile— kunkur , 
Rs. 317, carriage Rs. 396, stacking Rs. 20, and consolidating Rs. 317. The price 
varies according to the distance. 

1 On the stone-quarries and mines, see Sel. Bee., North-Western Provinces, V*. (N, $.) 
275— 
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The timber trees found in the district have already been noticed tinder the 
head of u Vegetable products.” The principal woods used 
W°ud, j n buildings an( j their value, are— moMa* , which is worth one 

rupee a foot, and is much used for beams, cross-beams, and doors ; mango and 
nim wood cost the same, and are used for doors; sdku costs three rupees a 
cubic foot, and is used as beams for a flagged roof; sMsham is half the value, and 
is used for doors and furniture. Tendu , saicha , dhaica^ kaima 9 sdl , and sag on 
are also used in b uildin gs. Tendu (Diospyros melunoxylon) 7 cut into golas 
10' X 6", costs in Banda eight anas each; into koras 7' X 3" one ana each; into 
sachras 13'X3" four anas; into dandiyas 11'X4" the same price; and into 
lathas 8'x3" two anas each. These are principally used for roofing purposes. 
The best bambiis are found at Kalinjar and Grulrampur, which supply the 
whole district; they cost two rupees to ten rupees a hundred in the forest, and 
nearly double as much at Banda, according to quality. 1 


Part III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 


The following statement shows the differences of area and population, as shown 
by the census of 1853 and the census of 1865, in each 

Census 1853 and 1865. _ - 

Parganah:— 


Census. 

Banda. 

Pailani. 

\m 

Ul 

VCS 

bn 

Darsenda. 

Chhlbun. 

Badausa. 

t 

1 

1 

i 

1865* area. 

252,769 

153,232 

185,113 

227,147 

200,547 

229,825 

353,240 

343,581 

194,210 


Ditto. 

151,896 

Ditto. 

227,695 

Ditto. 

227,093 

Ditto. 

1865, population, 

142,376 

64,209 

69,506 

85,423 

80,078 

85,251 

97,482 

79,760 

1853 ,, 

167,250 

59,971 

72,035 

90,664 

80,458 

86,720 

86,313 

83,616 

Difference .. 

+5,126 

+ 4,238 

—2,529 

-5,241 

—380 

— 1,469 

+ 11,169 

—3,856 

Percentage . 

+ 373 

+ 7-06 

— 3*51 

— 5*78 

— *47 

— 1*69 

+ 12*94 

— 4*61 

Hindu, 









1865, agricultural, 

46,707 

89,8 *2 5 ‘ 

39,081 

44,839 

38,860 

44,616 

55,110 

46,393 

1853 „ 

59,321 

43,177 

5 i ,421 

44,697 

48,931 

70,640 

67,164 

38,447 

54,655 

1865, non-agricul- 

48,808 

19,432 

26,479 

38,220 

38,268 

35,890 

28,566 

tural. 








23,807 

1853 „ 

47,612 

12,242 

16,016 

43,340 

28,650 

11,075 

15,963 

Muhammadan, 









1865, agricultural, 

2,891 

4,509 

3,218 

2,887 

1189 

**• 

••• 

... 

HI 

1853 „ ... 

2,901 

3,222 

1,059 

1,017 

... 

... 

... 

9 

1865, non-agricul- 

9,159 

1,684 

1,173 

... ! 


»*l 

Ml 

tural. 









1853 ,, 

14,228 

1,651 

1,376 

1,610 

... 

in 

... 

Ml 

Proportion o f 
females to 100 





| 

89-61 

k 95*50 

males in 1865. 

94*02 

85*51 

93*35 

92*92 

88*49 

91*12 

Ditto in 1853 ... 

89*08 

83 33 

01*97 

91-36 

91*20 

91*57 

93 34 

92*93 


1 Mr. F. Fisher, C, S. 
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The total difference in area between the census of 1853 and the census of 1865 
is an increase of 13,179 acres, of which 1,336 acres are attributable to increase 
by alluvion, 12,391 acres to the Pan'ia Jagir resumed, and 548 acres to errors of 
account. The total population in 1853 was 743,872 souls, and in 1865 was 
724,372 souls, .showing a decrease of 19,500, or 2"62 per cent. The total popula¬ 
tion in 1872 was 697,610 souls. This falling-off is partially accounted for by the 
loss of life and emigration during the mutiny, and the departure of the Karwf 
Pandits and the Nawwdb of Banda, both of whom supported a largo number of 
followers. Though this explanation held good to a certain extent in 1865 it 
cannot be accepted now, and the fact of the steady gradual decrease of the 
population is one that calls for grave consideration and some more marked and 
accurate inquiries as to its causes. 

In 1865 there were 169,138 houses, giving 4 - 28 persons to each house. 
There were only four towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz., liaja- 
pur (5,165), Mataundh (5,201), Karwi (6,854), and Banda (27,573). Tho total 
number of agriculturists was 414,421, and of labourers was 128,621. The 
number of villages was 1,265, containing an area of 1,939,291 acres, or 3,030*14 
square miles, of which 889,570 acres were cultivated, 543,279 wero culturablo, 
69,183 were revenue-free, and 437,259 were barren. 

The statement below gives the statistics of the census of 1872 as far as they 

Census of 1872. can ascertained ) owing to the censuB report not 
having been completed up to the present time. There 
are 114,733 enclosures in the district, of which 6,999 belong to Muhammadans: 
nearly one-third of these (or 2,227) are to he found in the Banda Parganah. Tho 
houses number 160,962, of which 5,705 are built with skilled labour, and these are 
nearly all to be found in the Banda, Sihonda, Pailani, and Augfisf Parganahs. 

The following table gives the sex, age, religion, and occupation of the inha- 
bitants of each fiscal subdivision:— 


Parganah. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

i 

I 

1 

Total females. 

f 

I 

1 

i 

i 

I 

4 

! 

i 

Males. 

Females . 

Males. 

t Females. 

i 

>> 

to 

J> 

. 1 

1 

i 

R. 

\a 

I 

I 

1 

•< 

1 

>, 

us 

T-i 

1 

s 

1 

$ 

*s 

& 

ua 

f-t 

<1 

£ 

1 

ns 

-4 

Banda 
Darsendd 
Chfcihiin... 
Paildni ... 
Aug&si .. 
BadansA ... 
Sihonda ... 
Tarahwan 

Total ... 

17,635 

15,713 

13,951 

17,073 

14,950 

i$,(m 

14,294 

15,788 

32,357 
26,0 ll 
23,676 
30,632 
24,674 
25,849 
23,527 
27,064 

15,667 

13.859 

12,007 

14,869 

13,266 

13,972 

32,878 

13,509 

31,494 
25,459 
22,628 
28,747 
24,802 
25 ,121 
23,513 
26,019 

2,024 

440 

417 

1,125 

1,206 

m 

889 

542 

3,811 

769 

837 

3,783 

1,934 

1,422 

1,357 

96C 

1,828 

4X1 

383 

957 

925 

899 

775, 

471 

3,055 55,827 
705 42,953 
740 38,861 
1,855! 50,612 
2,106* 42,764 
1,503 44,319 
1,585 40,067 
958 , 44,362 

52,044 

40.434 
35,764 
46,428 
41,099 

41.435 
38,7H1 
40,961 

| - 

2,807 
9,007 
8,661 
6,331 
382 
1»777 
3,842 
831 

43,230 

31,149 

32,018 

47,830 

40,161 

44,361 

35,958 

44,656 

63,644 

43,283 

38,946 

42,828 

44,320 

30,616 

39,048 

30,036 

| 125,477 

213,790 

110,027 

207,813 

7,597 

12,899 6 s 58sj 

13,413 ( 

359,765 

337,816 

2 V78 

318,268 

351,571 
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The population in each Parganah in 1872 was—Banda, 108,771; Darsendd, 
83,387; Chlribdn, 74,625; Pailani, 97,040; Augdsf, 83,863; Badausd, 85,754; 
Sihonda, 78,848, and Tarahwan, 85,323—total 697,610 souls. 

There were 11,665 Hindi! males and 1,107 Musalman males, two Hindu 
females and one Musalman female, who could read and write in the whole dis¬ 
trict ; making a grand total of 12,775 persons. 

There were only six Christians recorded as resident in the Banda District in 
Castes 1872. The Muhammadans numbered 40,497, and the 

Hindus numbered 657,107 souls. The Muhammadans 
are entered as Shaikhs, Sayyids, Mughals, Pathans, Bahnahs, Jaldhas (weavers), 
Rangrez (dyers), Chhfpxs (calico-printers), and other traders. 

Amongst the Brahmans are the Diibe, Panre, Chaubd, Tirbedi, Tewari, 
Avasthi, Sukul, Agnihotri, Misr, Pathak, Dichhit, Upadhya, Bajpdi, Mahaputr, 
Gangaputr, Ojha, G-aur, Garg, Bharadwaj, Gautam, Bhat, Joshi, Sanawadhiya, 
Bliadauriyd, and Rupauliya. Like the Rajputs, the Brahmans of Bundel- 
khand differ considerably from those of the Duab in costume and customs. 
They do not intermarry with the latter, and do not object to handle the plough. 
The Jajhotiyas are said to have been brought here by Raja Jajhar Singh of 
Hamfrpur about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The principal Thakur or Rajput tribes are the Bhagels, Kachhwdhas, Bais, 
found in Sihonda and Baberii, claiming origin from the tribe inhabiting Bais- 
warainOudh; Dikhit, Bagri, Mauhar, Gautam, Parihdr, Chandel, Gaur, Chauhan, 
Rathor, Bisen, Panwar, Sengar, Bhadauriyd, Kanhpuriya, Bandphar, Jaiwar, 
Katf, Eaizadah, Raghubansi, Tomar, Bundela, Karchuli, Khattri, and Karwar. 
The Bais, Dikhit, Mauhar, Gautam, Parihar, Panwar, Jaiwdr, and Bundelas are 
the most numerous. The Jaiwars trace their origin to Oudh ; the Gaharwdrs of 
Sihonda to the Fathipur District; the Gaharwars of Badausd to Kanauj; the 
Panwdrs to Dhar; the Chandels to Mahoba; and the Bhagels to Gujrat and 
Riwd. The Chauhans came through Oudh from Udaipur, Mainpuri, and Kota 
Bandi. The Gautams came from Cawnpur, and the Solankhis of Baberii from 
Ujayini through Oudh. The Bilkaits settled here with a force sent by Aurangzdb 
to reduce Bundelkhand. A peculiar clan, possessing several villages in Badausd, 
and known as Randelas, ascribe their origin to their having accompanied the 
force of Ald-ud-din Ghori. The Bhadauriyds come from Etdwah, the Surlds 
from Riwd and Bandhugarh. The Raghubansis belong to the same clan as the 
Raja of Baronda and came from Oudh. The Bagris came with Prithirdj from 
Delhi. Tire Mauhars derive their origin from Sambhal in Ruhelkhand. The 
Galliots, or Gahlauts as they are sometimes called, connect themselves with 
Kalinjar. Amongst the other classes the most numerous are the Kayaths, 
Kurmis, Kachhfs, Nais, Lodhis, Kalars, Barhais, Lohdrs, Darzis, Dhobis, 
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Kah&rs, Garariyas, Bharbhiinjas, AMrs, Chamars, Kewats, Tells, Boris, Kam- 
hars, Basors, KMngars, Kolis, Pasis, and Sunars. 

Becourse to arbitration is a not uncommon mode of settling a dispute. Gene¬ 
rally the number of arbitrators appointed is three, but 
Customs. sometimes five is the number, and occasionally some one 

individual is made single arbitrator (Jiasar karna ). If more than one arbitrator 
be appointed, an umpire (or sarjpanch) is also usually fixed upon, who gives tho 
ultimate decision if the other two cannot agree. It frequently happens in Court 
that the parties desire to withdraw the matters under trial from tho Court and 
submit them to private arbitration. This course in the case of revenue suits 
generally takes the shape of allowing the case to go by default, or putting in a 
petition to withdraw the suit. 

In Banda itself every trade has its Ohaudhri selected by those who belong 
to it. Their functions are those of collecting supplies for troops and similar 
duties. Some of them, such as the ChaucLhris of Lohars, Cham&rs, and Lodhis, 
have by custom the power to decide on questions of exclusion from caste, and the 
fines or punishments leviable on re-admission. In tile " bazz&z ” and “pansdri 
or petty shopkeeper trades, it is usual to give certain fees, varying from Bs. 8 to 
Bs. 11, annually to the ChandhrL The Chaudhris of Kahars, or palki-boarors 
employed for stage travelling in this district, are appointed by the Collector. 
The only other place in the district where Chaudhris are found is Mataundlu 
They have similar privileges and functions in Mataundh as their fellow-officers 
have in Banda. 


In the rainy season, low castes of Hindus employed in agriculture live upon 
Mode and style of Indian corn, bajrd, kodo , sanwan , and kdkdn , which they oat 
nving * either roasted or boiled. In the spring their food is gram 

(chand) and ar/iar, grains which cost them more than those of the rains. Tho 
middle classes use wheat mixed with gram; the higher classes simply wheat. 
Petty traders and agents of landowners located in tho village represent tho 
middle classes, while large landowners and bankers constitute tho higher. Tho 
amount and cost of food can only be stated generally. A labourer usually requires 
about two and a half pounds of coarse food grains for his daily subsistence. Tho 
cost of this quantity is generally about seven and a half pies (pdls), that is, a 
fraction less than a penny. 


Houses for dwellings are of threekinds— -first, brick-built (pallid); secondly, 
Habitations. P ar % brick-built and partly built of baked earth; and 
thirdly, entirely built of earth with the exception of tho roof* 
Tb© first kind is the only one with any pretensions to style. Brick-built houses 
are generally square-shaped, the rooms all opening into an interior court-yard 
(sdJm). ^ house of this description with two small rooms could be built for from 
three to four hundred rupees. In the city of Bandd the houses have usually 
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four pillars with three openings, called sihdara , the pillars being made of bricks, 
or wood, or baked earth. Most houses have verandahs (sdgabdns). After the 
verandah comes the baroihd (or common room), and then the sdhn (or court¬ 
yard). There are on an average three rooms surrounding each court-yard, and 
in every enclosure (ihdtah) on an average four persons reside. The rooms are 
about twenty feet in length and eight feet in breadth, and have small doors five 
feet high and three feet wide. The walls are generally furnished with shelves 
or recesses ft ah). 

An dbddn and a badarrau (i. e., a passage and receptacle for water) are 
attached to each house, and some of the better class of houses have also a 
necessary house of about four feet square furnished with a seat (kadamchi) of 
solid masonry or of baked earth. This is, however, the appendage to a house 
which a native usually regards as most easily dispensed with. The walls of 
the enclosures are not generally high, and houses built of solid masonry have 
often two or more stories. In Kdrttik the houses are whitewashed. Most 
houses have roofs of tiles (khaprel and a few only have roofs constructed with 
beams and masonry. In the villages, the chief door of the enclosure is large 
as compared with that of houses in the larger towns. The inner doors are 
smaller. Two raised floors (chabdtras) of about one yard square, composed of 
consolidated earth, are situated near the chief door, and inside the enclosure 
are several houses more or less separate and distinct from each other. On an 
average there is one inhabitant to each of these dwelling-places. In each 
dwelling-house there are two rooms, one the verandah (ausdrd or sdyabdn), 
and the other the inner chamber (munder, i.e., hujra andrdni). This is twelve 
feet long and six feet wide. The fashion of leaving the ends of beams (hMnid) 
sticking out from the walls on the outside is common. Cleanliness in appearance 
is rarely regarded. 

The styles adopted for buildings for Hindii worship in Bundelkhand at the 
Temples present time are probably limited to two—the mandir and the 

shivdld. The vast majority of buildings for Hindii worship 
in the Bdndd District are dedicated to Mahadeo. Mahabir, Debi, Ganesh, 
and the rest have many temples scattered about the district, but almost every 
village has at least one of Mahadeo. The ordinary large temple (mandir) 
resembles abrick-built native house in being surrounded by four high walls. The 
interior is occupied by one or more small temples containing images of the deity to 
whom they are dedicated. The houses of the attendants of the temple occupy the 
sides of the square. The house containing the image of the god is usually a small 
square building with around or pointed roof undone entrance. Often the building 
consists of an arched roof supported on four slender pillars, and has an appearance 
of lightness and elegance. The latter kind are now, however, rarely imitated, as 
plainness in architecture (amounting, indeed, to downright ugliness) seems the main 
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object aimed at in modem buildings for Hindii worship. There are some fine 
specimens of ancient temples in the district, especially at Kalmjar, R&sm, 
and Marpha, but they belong chiefly to the time of the Ohandol Rnjas. (See 
Kalin jar, Mahora, Khajarahu). 

Neither Christianity nor the Brahmo Samaj has effected any settlements in 
the Banda District, nor are there any agricultural villages 
Beligion. of Native Christians. A few Bengali residents of Banda 

some years ago (1865) attempted the formation of a Brahmo Samtij, hut, meet¬ 
ing with no success, have apparently abandoned the idea. Tho Muham¬ 
madan religion has made one doubtful convert among the Hindu population 
of the Banda District since the mutiny. As far as can be known on tho surface, 
iihere appear to be no distinct sects of Musalm&ns, as Wahdbis, or Faria is, 
in the district. 

The distinct dialect peculiar to Bundelkhand and known by the name 
u Bundelkhandi” is spoken everywhere in the district, hut 
Lan 0 o«. e ^. especially in the south. This dialect is a corruption of tho 
Hindi, and in many respects resembles the BrijbhakM. A list of a few of tho 
words in common use is given :— 


Bundelkhandi. 



Paternal grandfather 

Grandmother 

Bather 

Mother 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Eldest brother 
Elder brother's wife 
Younger brother’s wife 
Wife 

Sister 

Daughter 

Sou , M 

Mother's sister 
Sister's husband ... 
Son-in-law 
Wife's brother ... 

Bather-in-law 
Sister's son 


Relationship. 

Aja 

Aji 

Bap 

Man ... 

Chacha 
Chachi 
Bara bhai 
Bari bkauj 
C'hhoti.bhauj, ... 

Joru 

Bahin ... 

Beti 

Betii »«• 

Phuph! 

Bahnoi ... 

Damad ... 

Sala ... 

Sasur ... 

Bahin ka beta ... 

Common articles. 

Lota ... 

Thai! 

Batloha 
Totidar lota 
Katora 


Baba, bare b&b&. 

Dai. 

Dadah, bhiiu, bhaiya, bripCi. 

IMdi, aiya, mat 

Duda. 

Kakihi. 

Bhaiya, dau, da&a, liana. 
Bhoblii, bhauji. 

JLahuri, gutui. 

Dulhan, lagtii, mahariya, 
basahi, jurtia, gotanL 
DidL 

Bitiya, buty&, chliamu. 

Lala, dadu, ehhauna, btia. 
Phuwa, buwa, 

Jija. 

Pahun, n&t. 

Sar, saro. 

8aho, rant, mahtaun. 

Bhanej, bhaineu. 


... Garai, lotiya. 

**• Thariya, thar, t&thi. 

••• Batuwa. 

... Genduwi, jhari, karora. 

... Khora, ldiorwa, khoriyfi# 
bcliya. 
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English. 

Bundelkhandi. 


Hindi. 

A large brass plate 

Common, articles . 

Par at 


Kopri. 

\ brass cup 

Bela 

... 

Chamb&. 

\ brass water-pot... ... 

Gagari 

t#l 

Kalsa. 

V copper water-pot 
iron pan 



Tamehra. 

Karahf 

Ctl 

Karahiya. 

Vn earthen vessel... 

Karadar gagra ... 

Ml 

Gangal. 

Jetel-box 

Pandan 

»• ft 

Pandabba, 

Conga 

Sansi 


Sanarsi. 


Another dialect 1 spoken in parts of the district is a corruption of Hindi and 
Urdu. In it c o 5 is substituted for ‘a’ at the end of words, as ham&ro for hamara; 
and sometimes substituted for other vowels in the middle of words, as moro for 
mer d. Another peculiarity is the substitution of 6 r 9 and ‘ n 9 for the Urdu Z,’ as 
muri for muli, and nakariyd for lakri , and sometimes lUo for nild. The verb 6 the 9 
is corruptly pronounced i te 9 The diminutive form of substantives is in common 
use, as ghoricd for ghora , tattuiod for tattu. There are no important institu¬ 
tions of any kind, literary or charitable, in the district, and no printing-press. 

The Educational Department in the district is supervised by the Inspector 
Ed c tion ^kird or Benares Circle. There are no Mission 

Schools, the one existing at Banda before the mutiny having 
never since been re-organized. The Inferior Zila School at Banda was opened in 
1858. Instruction is given in the vernaculars and English, and in Persian or San¬ 
skrit, according to the wish of the pupil, up to the third-class standard of a High 
School. Fees from three anas upwards are taken in these schools. The Tah- 
sili Schools teach simple literature and science in Hindi. Boys who desire it 
can go to the Zila School, and to assist them the Government gives four scho¬ 
larships in each district yearly. A fee of two anas is paid by pupils attending 
these schools. Parganah Schools have recently been established in Rajapur, 
Mataundh, and Baberii, in which a more simple course is taught, and below 
these come the Halkdbandi Schools. The Female Schools are primary Hindi 
schools. The Indigenous Schools arc chiefly found in the larger towns, and 
give instruction in bazar accounts for the children of the trading classes. 
There are a few Persian Indigenous Schools in Banda. There is now but one 
Anglo-vernacular School—that atKarwi in Tarahwan—established by local sub¬ 
scription, to which Government gives half the tuitional cost as a maximum 
grant-in-aid, the Inspector generally appointing the teachers. The course 
of instruction is similar to that given in the Inferior Zila Schools. The local 
staff in each district consists of a Deputy and two Sub-Deputy Inspectors under 
a local Committee, of which the Judge or Magistrate is President. 


I If. A. S., Ben., XXL (Pt. II), 10S6. 
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Educational Statistics of the Bdndd District. 


Class or School. 


1. Inferior Zila 

2. Tabsili 

3. Parganah 

4. Halkabandi 

5. Female (Government) ... 

6. Indigenous (unaided) 

7. Anglo-vernacular (aided), 


Total 


1860-61. 


9 

180 

38 

227 


1871-72. 


Number of pupils. 

Cost. 

Number of Schools. 

Number of 
Pupils . 

Average daily atten¬ 
dance. 

Average cost of edu¬ 
cating each pupil. 

Proportion borne by 
the State. 

Total charges in 
rupees. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 


Rs. 1 





Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. 


... 1 

1 

82 

18 

72, 

,26 12 2,24 11 3 

2,676 

341 

1,506 

8 

125 

5 

113-96 

17 O C 

11 1 2 

2,148 



3 

estab 

Iislied 

in 

1*72. 

... 

... 

2,313 

7,921 

179 

3,789 

496 

4,144*5 

3 3 7 

... 

13,806 



10 

46 

74 

107-35 

5 12 3 

4 3 11 

607 

362 

1,573 

11 

127 

126 

203 

4 2 8 

i 

1 ... 

1,054 

... 


2 

77 

2 

64 3 

19 U 6 

8 6 6 

1,653 

3,006 

U,000 

214 

4,246 

720 

4,695*1 


... i 

21,944 


Post-office. 


The imperial post-office statistics for three years in the 
last decade are shown in the following table:— 


Beceipts. 


Charges. 


Tear. 

Miscellaneous, savings, fines. 

Passengers and parcels. 

Deposits, guarantee funds, 
family funds. 

CO 

a) 

o 

1 

03 

1 

! 

Total receipts charges. 

Fixed and contingent sala¬ 
ries, &c. 

Mail service. 

Remittances. 

Other charges: refunds, ad¬ 
vances, printing. 

Cash balance. [ 

Total charges, 1 

- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

7861-62... 

1481 

1,238 

371 

9,493 

4,829 

16,079 

9,402 

1,238 

5,587 

... 

232 

10,450 

1865-66... 

229 

408 


9,366 

6,809 

16,812 

4,502 

4,864 

4,257 

3158 

68 

14,040 









Hamir- 

593 

... 

... 

593 









pur. 













N&gaudh 

2,170 

f M 


2,170 

1870-71... 

160 

... 

157 

urn 

4,727 

15,173 

6,842 

2,922 

4,607 

no 

75 

14,616 









N dgaudh 

524 



*«. 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 498, and the expenditure to Rs. 118, the receipts from service 
postage to Rs. 7,729, and the expenditure to the same amount—making a total 
receipt of Rs. 8,518. There are six imperial post-offices and thirteen district 
offices in the Eand& District. The following table gives the number of letters, 
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newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 
1865-66, and 1870-71 


1861-62. 

| 1865-66. 

1870-71. 


Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Parcels. 

Books, 

Letters. 

to 

& 

& 

£* 

s 

f 

| 

m 

I 

Books. 

m 

1 

13 

g 

© 

& 

f 

© 

ft 

,59 

r G$ 

© 

a 

p-i 

Books. 

Keceived.. 
Despatched 

62,627 

69,770 

5,391 1 
561 

865 

320 

548 

168 

90,67 51 
107,649 

1 

6,203 

1,907 

1,811 

393 

732 

39 

103,265 

146,926 

6,787 

1,071 

848 

485 

1,230 

i 288 


The imperial post-offices are Banda, Karwi, Rajapur, Mau, Kamasin, and 
K&mt&, with branches at Baberu, Pailani, Kalinjar, Badausa, and Grirw&n. The 
district post-offices are Chilla, Paprainda, Tindwari, Murwal, Marka, Oran, 
Bisanra, Mataundh, Khannan, Pangara, Bhaunri, Bargarh, and Pahdri. 

The chauHddrs (or village watchmen) numbered (in 1871) 2,552, or one to 
p evexy 270 inhabitants. They are paid in cash at an aver¬ 

age of Rs. 2-6-1 per mensem. The regular police during 
the same year numbered 620 men of all grades, at a cost of Rs. 89,200, of 
which Rs. 82,432, were paid from imperial funds. The proportion of police 
to the total area was one to 4*88 square miles ; to total population, one to every 
1,168 inhabitants. In 1871 there were 16 cases of murder, 5 of dacoity, 3 of 
robbery, 708 of burglary, and 1,311 of theft, including attempts; property to the 
value of Rs. 24,193, was stolen and Rs. 8,483, recovered. Of 2,658 cases cogniz¬ 
able by the police 1,654 were inquired into, and in 703 eases convictions were 
obtained: 1,767 persons were tried and 1,210 were convicted. The police 
here, as in other districts, fail in the detection of the common forms of crime— 
burglary and cattle-theft. 

There is only one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows:— 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 555, 
in 1860 was 121, and in 1870 was 292 : the ratio per cent, 
of this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 
(724,372), was in 1850, *076; in 1860, *016 ; in 1870, *040. The number of per¬ 
sons admitted in 1860 was 958 and in 1870 was 1,124, of whom 92 were females. 
The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 815. In 1870 there were 459 
admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
160*41; 23 patients died, or 7*87 of the average strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 18-12-7; clothing, Rs. 3-1-7; fixed esta¬ 
blishment, Rs. 9-1-7; contingent guards, Rs. 6-8-0; police guard, Re. 1-14-10; 
and additions and repairs, Rs. 4-0-9—or a total of Rs. 43-7-4. The total manu¬ 
factures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,902-1-0, and the average 
earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 6-10-10. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners 
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numbered 106 and the Hindu 1,018. There were 10 prisoners under 16 years 
of age, 974 between 16 and 40, and 125 between 40 and 60, and 14 above 
60. °The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were—agriculturists, 
615 ; labourers, 181; and shopkeepers, 48. 

The tenures by which land is held in this district are of five kinds—(1) 
zamlndarl; (2) complete patticl&H (mukammal) ; (3) im- 
Land tenures. perfect patUddn (nd mukammal) ; (4) bhdydchara; and (5) 

bhejbardr. The zamindari tenures are those in which the legal shares—that is, the 
divisions into dnds, pats, pandas , &o., are used to denote the interests of tho co¬ 
sharers, the land itself remaining undivided; (2) complete (mukammal) patliddH 
is a tenure in which the land is completely divided and there is severalty of pos¬ 
session j (3) in complete paitldM is a tenure in which part of tho land is divided, 
but some portion left in joint ownership (shdmildt) ; (4) bhdydchdra (blu'd, “ bro¬ 
ther,” and acMr, “ usage,”) is a term applied to villages owned by communities 
descended from a common stoek and still living together in common. In such 
villages the whole of the land is occupied by the propriotary 1 brotherhood, 
and the revenue assessed by a rate, or bdchh ; and if there bo non-proprietary 
cultivators, they are not responsible to the general body, but arc introduced by 
some individual sharer, and pay him rent for land on which he pays by rate, 
or bdchh. (5) Bhejbardr is the name of a tenure, frequently mot with in Bniulel- 
khand, in which the shares of the brotherhood are liable to periodical or occa¬ 
sional adjustment, and in which balances of rovenuo and village expenses, 
occasioned by the fraud or insolvency of a sharer, are made good by a rateable 
contribution from the other sharers. Strangers are often introduced in over- 
assessed estates on condition of paying the bardr , but their admission by no 
means, as is sometimes supposed, forms a necessary incident of the tenure, of 
which the chief characteristic is the re-adjustment of the bardr. 

At the late settlement of Bundelkhand it was stipulated in many instances 
that tins liability to re-adjustment should cease, and practically for some time 
previous the re-adjustment has not been demanded, excopt upon occasions of a 
new settlement. It is probable that in a short timo, as the value of property 
increases, the bhejbardr tenure will altogether cease to exist. 8 

The material condition of the Bundelkhand cultivator (kdshtkdr) may bo 
Material condition briefly summed up as follows. If his family has boon long 
Of the cultivators. established in the village, he has usually a good house 
and often one (if not several) of the small ponies of tho country, two or more 
pairs of oxen, and as many ploughs. He often has a few cows and buffaloes, 
and sometimes goats and sheep. His house is frequently furnished with a 

i See Beanies’ Elliott, IL, 23. 2 See Kec„ N.-W. P., IV. (Ns.), S89, for a ISn^cQunt 

of these tenures throughout Bundelkhand. Also see Sel. Bev. Beo„ 1818-80 (Cal., 186,61 mw 
35, no, 234 5 Elliott: II, 15. 
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good verandah, and a low cliabutra (or platform) is situated near the door. His 
warm clothing in the winter costs him about two or three shillings, and his 
other clothes, spun in the villages by Koris, cost still less, consisting only of 
long pieces of coarse spun cotton material, one of which he uses to wrap round 
his waist (dhoti), another round his head as a turban, and a third (chddar) 
makes a covering for his shoulders by day and a sheet for sleeping in at night. 

The cooking utensils in common use, and found in nearly every household 
however poor, are a couple of copper or bell-metal lotas (or drinking vessels), 
the same number of copper or bell-metal dishes (thdli) y two bell-metal cooking 
pots (battia degcM), a copper spoon, a frying-pan (kardhi), and two copper drink¬ 
ing vessels (katord). His women-folk draw water and cook the food he re¬ 
quires. Although apparently stolid and stupid, he is cunning and shrewd in 
money matters, and is rarely outwitted. He seldom knows the registered 
numbers of the fields he cultivates or the exact area, but if an inch of his 
land is abstracted from his holding by a neighbouring cultivator, he will, 
if he has a proprietary interest in the holding, move heaven and earth to 
remedy it* The patwdri (or village accountant) he regards as his friend, 
and generally trusts implicitly in his fidelity. Annual revisions of cultiva¬ 
tion (takhmina J, although nominally enforced, are rarely carried out with any 
accuracy. 

The cultivator is, with the rarest exception, utterly illiterate, and has a not 
unnatural dread of anything written. Hence his intense dislike to taking copies 
of the entries in the patwdHs ’ papers which affect him. The patwdri never 
properly distinguishes between the cultivator with a right of occupancy and 
the tenant-at-will. In every village both characters are often conjoined in the 
same individual, and by the custom of the country not allowing the same land 
to be tilled continuously, as according to its character it has to lie fallow for a 
long or short time, rights of occupancy in Bundelkhand should not necessarily 
carry with them rights in the same fields, but rights to a similar holding accord¬ 
ing to village custom. Vast quantities of land have passed from the hands of the 
old TMkur and Brahman landlords into those of money-lenders and other auc¬ 
tion-purchasers. High assessments and the prevalence of kdns grass are the 
proximate causes. The majority of these old families retain ownership in a 
fraction of the village they formerly held entirely, and cultivate the lands of the 
auction-purchasers. It is probable that their material condition is not worse 
than under the former circumstances. 

The hoardings of the peasantry are accumulated chiefly in the form of orna¬ 
ments for their women and children; storing in grain-pits is a common mode 
of disposing of surplus produce until a rise of prices makes it advantageous to 
sell. Money and jewels are also often buried in the earth, generally under or 
near the cooking-place of the family. Marriages and the support of innumer- 
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able connections, however, usually swallow up all their gains and leave no sur¬ 
plus to hoard. 

The Thakur and Brahman cultivators are the most numerous in the district. 
A cultivator of one of these classes can support himself and a small family on. 
about twenty-five Mgahs (about ten acres) of good land—that is, the area which 
a plough with a single pair of bullocks will suffice to cultivate. A Ivdchhi 
can similar ly live on fifteen Mghas of good land. A Ckamar can subsist on a 
holding of four or five Ughas. Thus, the cultivators may bo divided into throe 
classes:—Thdkurs, &c., holders of twenty-five bigahs and upwards; Kichlils, 
&c., holders of fifteen Mgahs and upwards ; and Chamdrs, Ac., holders of four 
Mgahs and upwards. One hundred and fifty Mgahs would be popularly regarded 
as a large holding for a peasant of the first or Thdkur class ; sixty Mgahs a 
middle-sized holding ; and from twenty-five to thirty-five ligahs a small one. 
Similarly, for the second class the limits of thirty, twenty, and twelve Mgahs, 
and for the lowest class of cultivator, fifteen, eight, and four Mgahs —represent a 
large, a middle-sized, and a smallholding. These estimates must bo falcon as 
referring to the district, excluding the Karwi Subdivision, which is separately 
noticed. 

By means of the halhar, a kind of hoe-plough found only intho extreme west 
of the district, and used to cut Icdns grass and other weeds simultaneously with the 
turning up of the soil, forty Mgahs (sixty acres) can he cultivated. The bakhav 
does not, however, penetrate deeply enough to allow tho seed to he sown without 
the previous application of the plough. Its chief use is to destroy tho hdns 
grass. A plough with two pairs of oxen is known as a chauhath, hut is rarely seen 
in use. At Kalinjar and Kartal there is a kind of plough in use, called u vagan,” 
in which two pairs of oxen and upwards aro occasionally used. Labourers 
often take the place of oxen in this kind of plough. A holding of five acres of 
iand sown with food grains would enable a cultivator to live as well as three 
rupees a month would. If cotton be the crop, tho cultivator could live as well 
on his holding as on a pension of five rupees a month. The peasantry of Bun- 
delkhand are generally deeply involved in debt. The chief causes arc had sea¬ 
sons and the prevalence of Uns. The villagers often fall into despair when this 
weed attacks their lands, and will not take the trouble to plough tho ground lbv 
the scanty produce it would return. They look for a remission of rent for tho 
lands so infested either to the mercy of the zaminddr or to his neglect to sue 
within the three years’ grace allowed by the rent laws. If heis sued, the default¬ 
ing cultivator has nothing to pay, and the zaminddr, by keeping him in tho 
nivil jail, incurs additional loss. Hence it rarely happens that a compromise 
is net effected to the injury of the landowner, who has to pay tho Government 

dmaad in any case, and if kdns prevails greatly, soon finds his estate and other 
eiiects btonght to the hammer. 
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The proportion of tenants with rights of occupancy to tenants-at-will cannot 
be clearly ascertained as the records are inaccurate. Holdings at fixed rents 
(thansa) are very common, and frequently groups of villages are found in which 
this species of tenancy exclusively prevails. If a rough estimate may be formed, 
the proportion of the different kinds of tenancy will be approximately as 
follows: —Cultivators with a right of occupancy under Act X., 1859, hold from 
a third to a half; tenants-at-will hold about a fourth ; cultivators holding at fixed 
rents hold probably about one-sixth, and the rest of the lands constitute the sir 
of the proprietors. It is almost impossible to state with any pretence to accu¬ 
racy what proportion of the district is held by small proprietors, who occupy 
and cultivate their own lands without either a zamindar above them or a sub¬ 
holder or labourer of any sort under them. The proportion must be very small, 
as co-sharers, although almost always cultivating a portion or the whole of their 
own shares, generally also hold other lands in the village as tenants of other 
co-sharers, and in this case do not conform to the above definition. The system 
of small independent or cottier holdings in ownership does not prevail in Bun- 
delkhand to any appreciable extent. On the contrary, the prevailing system 
is that of large zammdaris, and the tendency in that direction becomes stronger 
every year. 

The capital sunk by a small cultivator may be estimated as follows :— 
plough (hal or har), Es. 2-12-9 ; l sickle (hansii/a) y hoe (khdrpi), hatchet 
(kulhdri), goad (paina), harrow (pallid or hengd) 7 and basket (ber{), about 
fourteen anas, and a pair of bullocks about thirty rupees. He obtains any 
assistance he requires in field labour beyond that of his immediate family from 
the Cham&r, Khatik, Damar, Kori, Arakh, Garariya, Ahir, Loclhi, Kachhi, 
and Kewat castes, of whom there are about 88,000 in the Banda, District, 
excluding K&rwx. 

TtxQ jeordddr (or labourer), who has contracted for a year’s labour for eight 
rupees, half in the rains and half in the spring, is usually a Chamar ; he also 
receives an allowance from Asdrh (June) to Kdrttih (October) of a ser and a 
half of some coarse grain and a cake of bread. In some parts of the district the 
jeordddrs as a body receive one-seventeenth of each crop, instead of a money 
consideration. Their families obtain wages separately for weeding, watering, 
&c. Bach labourer also, as a rule, receives a blanket and a pair of shoes from 
his employer at the end of the year. 

There is generally an understanding among employers that if a jeoraddr desorb 
his service prior to the completion of his year’s engagement, no other zamin- 
dar shall employ him. Anh&l is the term employed to denote those labourers 

1 This includes the body (hal), beam (haras), handle ( muthiyd ), sole ( panhdri ), ironshare 
(husd), yoke (jua and tarmacM), outer pin (sail), peg or wedge fitting the haras into the hal (pdth) ; 
and wedge fixing the panhdri to the hal (pacheld). A hakhar costs about Be. 1-12-3. 
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who receive daily wages and hire their services for a particular harvest. 
Labourers employed by the month are called mahcinctdars. They are engaged 
from the commencement of the khartf harvest until the end of the sowing for the 
Tcibiy and receive two rupees per month and a daily allowance besides of one 
cake of bread weighing half a pound. 

The halwdha (or ploughman) is engaged at the same time as the last. Ho 
receives two to four rupees in cash as peshgi (or advance) at the end of sowing 
for the rabi y and a daily allowance of a ser and a half of grain and a cake of 
bread weighing half a pound from June to October. He also frequently 
receives during the season five sers (10 lbs.) of maMa fruit and five sors of 
grain as charban or buhrt, but these are by no means universally recognized as 
dues. A blanket costing six anas and a pair of shoes costing eight anas are 
also given to the ploughman. In many villages one ana per day only, with no 
farther emolument of any kind, is given to the labourer while employed. Tho 
two latter classes of field-labourers are generally of the Lodhx, Klirmi, IC&chhi, 
Garariya, and Ahir castes. Musalrnans also engage themselves in those two 
classes. Jeomdars are almost exclusively Cham&rs. Women and children 
are largely employed in all kinds of field labour, not excluding tho more 
arduous kinds, but chiefly in weeding and cutting. 

Weeding is generally done by contract. Tho cutting is done in two ways— 
by piece-work and by day labour. If done by piece-work, from one-fortieth to 
one-twentieth of the quantity cut is the wages of the cutter; if by day labour, 
about two sers of coarse food grains is the daily allowance to each labourer. 
Women are paid the same wages as men, and a strong child is paid at half 
that rate. The above wages, in kind and money, are not by any moans univer¬ 
sally observed, but probably vary slightly in every fiscal division, and possibly 
in every village. 

The rates of rent per acre and average outturn in the different soils are— 
Bents mar 7 Rs. 4-10 and outturn 13^ mans; kdbar , Its. 4-0*0 outturn 
9 mans ; gwendy Rs. 6-15-0, outturn 13| mans ; partia, bhat 7 
Rs. 2-14-3, outturn 6-30-0 mans; raukar, bartiay ddndiy Rs. 2-5-0, outturn 4Jma^; 
«^ow,Rs.3-7-6,outturn7 mans; tarty Rs. 7-8-3, outturn 15 mans ; and kachhdr , 
Rs. 5-12-6, outturn 13| mans. These rates are the average of tho whole 
district, and do notvary much from the rates fixed at last settlement. Tho 
rates are rathei high, and thousands of cultivators have relinquished their lands, 
receiving them back at rates lower than that which formerly prevailed. 

The increase in the number of relinquishments of lands by kdshtMrs has 
chiefly occurred in the year 1872, and is attributable to tho prevalence of Mns 
grass (Saccharum spontaneum). Rents arc paid almost exclusively in money. 
The, custom of payment in kind by batdi (division of the crop) or kanhit 
(appraisement) does not prevail in this district. 
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Sale, gift, mortgage, lease, sub-lease or under-farm (katkind), and usufruct 
Changes in the pro- in lieu of interest ( bhoglabh ), are the ordinary modes of 
prietary body. transfer of proprietary rights and interests. 1 

Statement of Proprietary Mutations, registered under orders of Court or ly private transfers 
consequent on sale or mortgage , in the Panda District for ten years , 1860-61 to 



Old families. 


them are the following:—tho Naww&b of Banda ; Parasr&m 
Bahadur, J&girdar; Khemrai Dichit; Himmat Bahddur 


Gosdin; Gunnii L&l Upadhia; Dabidayalgir Gosdin, and Khem Ohaudhri of 


Eiwai. A notice of the Naww&bs of Banda is given under the head of History, 
of Parasram under Bnndelkhand, and of Himmat Bahadur under the same 


head. 


Gunnu Lai in 1850 Sanvat (A. D. 1793) came from Ohhatarpur and settled 
in Baiida. He possessed property of rather more than a lakh of rupees, and 
engaged in extensive banking transactions. In 1813 A. D. a robbery occurred 
in his house, and plunder valued at Rs. 42,000 was carried off. His business 
at Benares and other places continued for two years after the robbery. He 
then became bankrupt, with liabilities of about Rs. 80,000. His family is still 
represented in this district, and its surviving members gain a living by profess¬ 
ing astrology and healing arts. Dabidayalgir Gosain belonged to the family of 
Amraogir, brother of Himmat Bahddur, and was granted by Government, on 


1 See Sel. Bee., N.-W. P., III., Part XXIV., 223. 
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taking over the district, a pension of Rs. 600 per month. In the mutiny he 
•was guilty of rebellion, and after conviction his pension was confiscated and 
himself hanged. Khemrai Dichit was the manager (k&mdar) of Gum&n Singh, 
the Bnndela Baja of Banda. After the removal of the royal residence to Ajegarh 
the family of Khemr ai Diehit declined in prosperity. Ganesh and Kallu, lineal 
descendants of Khemrai, are the living representatives of his family, and have 
still a small zamfnddri in their possession. 

Parasr&m Bahadur, was the Jagfrdar of Khaddf, Katra, and Jaibramha 
villages in this district'. His estates lapsed to Government in 1850, and his 
family became impoverished. His sons, Tikait Rai and Sheo Charan Eai, were 
granted by Government pensions of Es. 100 monthly, but the former became 
a fakir and allowed his pension to lapse. 

TTTiftm Chaudhri obtained the honourable title of Chaudhri in the time of 
Bal& Bao, Wall of Jalaun. He lived in the village of Mawai, in Parganah 
TOiandfib (now included in Parganah ■ Banda), and had eighty-four villages 
under his control. He lost his influence and wealth after the accession of British 
rule. Eaghrmath Singh, his son, was appointed K&rvtingo of Parganah Khandoh, 
but was dismissed from his office for incompetence, and has sinco diod, leaving 
no representative of his family living. 

There are only two new families of importance in the Banda Parganah, viz., 
those of Seth Kishan Chand and Lala Jdclu Earn. The 

families 

former held a zamind&ri and was a banker of considerable 
means prior to the mutiny. In the mutiny he was faithful to British interests, 
and received Lasanra, in Paildni Parganah, as a recompense for his services. 
He now pays an annual revenue of Es. 36,000 to Government. Lala Jadu 
Earn, an inhabitant of Banda, had a zamindari at Pangara prior to 1857. In 
the mutiny he was faithful to the British Government, and in consequence 
received several villages previously belonging to the rebel Mir Inshallali of 
Kalinjar and Nayagaon. Butd Kunwar, Jadii Ram’s 'widow, is now in posses¬ 
sion of Ms estates. In Badausd Parganah the Chaubes of Gurhd Kalan have 
risen to prosperity in recent times. 

The former land-owning families in Sihonda Parganah belonged to the 
Brahman and Kajput castes. They have almost entirely lost their possessions 
by auction or private sale, and their places are now filled by Seth Kishan Chand, 
Mussamat Buta Kunwar, Ilahi Bakhsh, Lakshmi Shankar, Mussam&t Masaudi, 
Nathu Khan, and Thakur Din Pathak. In Parganah Augdsi, according to 
tradition, Kixrmi families settled in twelve villages in very early times, and 
;pdrsons of this caste still retain possession of the land. The name of the family 
S Bargaiyan, Another ancient family of Kdrmis, named Singraul, has recently 
deeSMed in prosperity, but was once influential and wealthy. In PailAni Par¬ 
ganah, Sdlik Bam, Kishan Chand, Gaya Parsh&d, Pran Sukh, Durga Parsh&d, 
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Jamna Das, and others, obtained after the mutiny the villages formerly belong¬ 
ing to the Nawwab of Banda. 

The octroi system is only established in Banda itself, and a statement of im- 
Tbade and Manu- P°rts is given in the description of Banda. There are no 
factors, materials available for giving a return of exports and im- 

Trade. ports in the remainder of the district beyond that of oil-seeds 

and food-grains, which is given in the following table for five parganahs :— 
Exports and Imports of Grain and Oil-seeds from and into the Banda District, excluding ike 

Kdrwi Subdivision, for 1871-72. 



Banda. 

Paxlani. 

Augasi. 

SlHONDA. 

Badausa. 

Toiad. 


Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M, 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Wheat 

180,000 

100,000 



VI 

56,152 


40,022 


23,900 

227,500 

220,074 

Barley 

10,000 




56,152 

... 

40,022 


22,900 

57,500 

119,074 

Bice 

40,000 

20,000 

HU 

... 

wmm 


,,, 

4,225 


... 

48,400 

26,525 

Gram 

200,000 

125,000 

f-t 


... 



... 

200,000 

140,000 

Jo&r 

100,000 

50,000 



4,106 

... 

29,032 



100,000 

83,189 

BiJ-ira 

50.000 

20,000 

... 

... 

... 

4,106 

... 

29,082 



50,000 

63,183 

Dal 

67,000 

4,000 



■ 

40*318 

... 

4,125 

96,530 



69,000 

48,443 

Other grams, 
Oil-seeds— 

65,690 

27,000 

... 

... 

87,512 

... 


67,969 

55,690 

279,011 

Castor 

12,000 

... 

I1f 

*«« 

... 

... 

... 

***45 

... 

... 

12,000 


AM ... 

BOO 

10,000 

... 



7,510 

... 



17,500 ; 

20,365 

Mahtia oil... 

500 

300 


... 

... 

... 

ijooo 

1,000 

1,300 


KM*1 

2,000 

... 



... 

... ' 

... \ 

675 

850 

3,675 

2,850 

Sarson oil... 

500 




... 




500 

470 

1,000 

770 

Alei oil ... 

2,000 




... 

... 

... \ 

... 

g^KTjiTjjj 


2,800 

2,000 

Castor oil.. 

275 

60 


... 

... 

... 

M 

... 



775 

1,050 

Poppy oil ... 

25 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


26 

100 


There is no town in the district having a large community living by river- 
traffic. Ohilla is the point on the Jamna where the commodities brought by the 
traffic of that river are despatched by road to Banda. These commodities con¬ 
sist of rice, sugar, tobacco, as imports. The exports from Chill a are cotton, 
gram, alsi, arhar , &c. This traffic is vigorous only during the rainy season. 
The traffic on the Ken river embraces the commodities mentioned above, but 
it is very limited owing to the short time during which the river is navigable. 
From Augasi Parganah by river-traffic on the Jamna, in addition to the above 
commodities, the following exports are conveyed:— viz., Indian-com, wheat, and 
bajra; and the imports by the same channel are rice and a kind of tobacco 
(purbi tamaM). Baberu and Purwa are the chief places of river-traffic in 
Augasi Parganah. The only river in the district that has been used as a 
motive power for turning mills is the Ken. A water-mill existed on this river 
before the mutiny, but it has since been allowed to fall into disuse. The Ken 
and its tributaries, the Chandrawal and Ranj, are capable of being used for 
mills, &c. 

There is no portion of the population which can be said to live entirely by 
navigation, fisheries, or any other of the river industries of the district. These 
occupations partially furnish the means of subsistence to several divisions of 
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ihe TTaMr caste, and perhaps a few individuals of other castes are also engaged 
in them. In Banda Parganah the approximate number of people so engaged 
does not exceed 150 and in Augasi 225. In Badausa, Sihonda, and Pailani a 
gimflar small fraction of the population is employed in these pursuits. 

Haberdashery, metal vessels, sweetmeats, ornaments, glass vessels, wax, 
country cloths, English piece-goods, blankets, sheets, and carpets are sold at 
the follow ing fairs held throughout the district. None of these fairs are large 
enough to become prejudicial to health:— 


Name of place where Name of fair and estimated 
mela or fair is held. number present. 


Season and duration of fair. 


Atarra Buzurg 

• 0* 

... 

Baberu. 

tf# 

... 

Banda 

tit 

... 

Ditto 


... 

Ditto 


... 

Ditto 



Bansi 

Mt 


Baragaon 

Mt 

... 

Bahnga 


... 

Barai Manpur 

.M 

... 

Barsanda Buzurg 

... 

Bhitaura 

... 

... 

Chandwara 

It* 


Chiehara 

l»» 

... 

Chilla 

l4# 

... 

Garha Kalan 


... 

Gasyari 


... 

Girwan 


... 

Gokhiya 

... 

... 

Gukhrahi 

... 

... 

Gurha Kalan 

!•« 


Jatnrehi 

m 

... 

Kalrajar 

IM 

... 

Khanan 

It# 

... 

Khatri Pahar 

• at 

t*t 

Xalpur, Doni and Nahara... 

Murwan 

m 

• •• 

Mohunpurwa 


M4 

Nayagaon 

#ll 

... 

Niwaich 

*■* 


Paprainda and near 


Pailani 

M4 

|#f 

Rajapur 

• M 


Shah Patau 

... 

..4 

Sitapur 


... 


iiSibSiS • »* 

Dasahra, (! 0,000) 
Muharrara, (10,000) ... 

Ram Lila, (26,000) 
Kajaliya 
Nan Durga 

Rahas ... 

Jlial-phag, (3,000) 

Sidh Baba 
Rahas 

Rahas and Nau Durga ... 

Batesvari Devi 

Bhadon Dwadnsi, (2,000)... 
Gadhariya Babu 
Dasahra, (2,000) ... 

Hanuman ... 

Ghazi Miyan, (1,000) 
Rahas ... 

Ditto 

Bare Deo ... 

Mahabir, (6,000) 

Sheo Batri, (10,000) 

Katki (Nil kanth), (5,000,) 
Bilandar Baba 
Nau Durga 

Ram Nauim 
Rahas 

Sitnariya Devi ... 

Paniharya Devi 

Kaleshri Devi 
Pir Biyabam 
Muharram, (20,500) 

Sinhan Devi 

Diwali (15,000) Ram Naumi 


Karttik 24 th (November). 

October. 

Not fixed. 

Kuar 25th (November). 

Bhadon 1st (August). 

22nd to 24th Kuar and Chait (Octo¬ 
ber—April). 

Karttik 30th (November). 
September. 

January 12th. 

Karttik 26t.h (November). 

22nd to 24th Kuar (September— 
October) and Chait (March). 
Asarh 16th (July), Aghan lttth (De¬ 
cember), K’hognn 16th (March). 
Bhadon 27th (September), 5 days# 
Bus 2uth (January). 

October. 

Baisakh 30th (May), Karttik 30th 
(November). 

Baisakh (March). 

Karttik 23rd (November). 

Ditto. 

Chait 30th (April), Karttik 30th 
(November). 

April aud May. 

March. 

Karttik 30th (November), 15 days. 
Bus 20th (January) 

20th to 24th Kuar (September—Oc¬ 
tober) and Chait. 

April. 

Kirttik 27th. 

Baisakh 30th (May). 

Chait 23rd (April), 

Every Monday. 

Every Thursday. 

Not fixed. 

Chait 23rd (April) Kuar 23rd (Oc¬ 
tober). 

November and December. 


o-—- ui-Lxj j.ru.iMitusi / um is iitJia m nonour ox Jiiasan 

Beiigions festivals. an< ^ ■® usa i n ) S0ELS of AH by Fatixnab, a daughter of 
prophet Muhammad. The Shiahs reckon Ali as the 
immediate successor of Muhammad, and disallow the succession of the three 
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companions Abu Bakr Siddik, Umr-i-Adil, and Usman-i-Ghani. Hasan was 
poisoned by a woman at the instigation of Ayzfd, the Sultan of Syria, and 
Husain fell on the plains of Karbala, near Kiifa, in battle with the same ruler. 
The battle commenced on the 7th Muharram and lasted for three days. The 
Shiahs commemorate the event by means of tasiyahs , made of bambxi and paper 
tastefully arranged, containing the tombs of the martyrs. The ceremonies 
commence on the 1st Muharram , and on the 7th a procession, called the alam , is 
formed in imitation of that which Husain led to battle with Ayzfd. On the 
morning after the tenth day the taziyahs are buried in the waters of the Ken. 
During these ten days the Shiahs clothe themselves in green garments as mourn¬ 
ing, eat spices in lieu of p&n, preach the great deeds of the martyr (marsiyah) 
in assemblies (mahfil) got up for the purpose, and give up all pleasure and com¬ 
fort, not bearing the sight of the rejoicings of others. They are excited to 
frenzy if the feast-days of the Hindus happen to fall on their days of mourn¬ 
ing, but seldom commit the excesses known in other districts. The Ham Lila 
or Lasahra is held in the month of Kuar (October) to commemorate the deeds 
of Ramchandra, the hero of the Ramayana. All his exploits during the fourteen 
years he spent in the jungles of Bundelkhand and Central India, and his expedi¬ 
tion to Lanka (Ceylon), are acted as in the miracle plays of western Europe. 
The fair lasts for more than a month, but rises to its culminating point on the 
last day—the vijaya dasami , or tenth of victory. On that day a huge Havana 
(Lord of Ceylon) is made of bambu and paper, and is placed at one end of the 
plain, when the fair is held near a large tank about a mile from Banda. Rama 
and Sita are chosen from among the boys, and some of the elderly men are 
dressed as demons and monkeys. Rama and Sita have their faces coloured, 
wear long jattas on their heads, and have bows and arrows in their hands. 
They are seated on a raised platform, and a mock fight ensues, in which the 
demons are defeated and their Chief, Rawan, is set on fire, amid the applause of 
the spectators. It sometimes happens that the populace get so excited as to 
disregard the fact that the demons are mere imitations, and the unfortunate 
actors are severely maltreated. 

The Nau JDurga festival is held at the temple of Mahesvari Devi in the 
centre of the city of Banda. The worshippers, both men and women, enter the 
enclosure bending their heads, and, joining the palms of their hands, toxxch 
their foreheads as they bow. The women chaxxnt a song in honour of the goddess, 
water is poxired over the threshold, and the mud formed is applied to the fore¬ 
head. A circumambulation (parakrama) of the temple then takes place, and 
offerings of flowers and water are made during the supplications to the goddess. 
The men bring earthen vessels covered with shoots of wheat, borne under open 
umbrellas, and offer them as the first fruits of the season. Before coming out 
the worshippers ring a bell which hangs over the entrance-door. 
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The Sheoratri is celebrated at the temple of Bamdeo Rishi, situated on the 
hills outside the city. The room in which the idol is placed is about nine feet 
in height by about six feet in breadth, while the roof consists of one single 
slab. There are two ways, one for ingress and the other for egress, but both 
terminate in one at the door of the room in which the idol is placed. Offerings 
of flowers and fruit, especially dhatiira, are made, amid ejaculations of “ liar, 
har, him, bum!" The Jamrahi Mahadeo is known as Jamrehi Nath. The 
Kajaliya festival is observed exclusively by females, who plant barley and wheat 
in an earthen-pot, and when it has sprouted, worship it all night with songs 
and music, and in the morning cast it into a pool of water, whore the fair is 
held. Men also attend the fair. 

GTiazi Miydn, in whose honour a fair is held, is better known as Sultan 
Masaud. He was son of Mahmiid of Ghazni, who deposed and blindod his 
brother Muhammad, and ascended the throne of Ghazni in 1030 A. D. Ho 
fought many battles with the Seljiks, whose leader, Toghral Bog, defeated him 
near the Indus. On this his army raised Muhammad to the throne. The 
blindness of the latter prince incapacitating him from conducting tho govern¬ 
ment, the administration was transferred to his son Ahmad, whoso first caro 
was to put Mas dud to death. A low class of Muhammadans in Banda known 
as Daffalis celebrate the martial deeds of Masaud by wrapping some coloured 
clothes and horse-hair at the end of a large bambii, round which they sing and 
dance, and in some cases burn incense. 

MaJidUr , or Mahdvira, is worshipped with dal (split pulso) mixed with gilr 
(a coarse preparation of sugar), or bread mixed with gilr. The rnela or fair, 
called KatJd, is held at the temple of Nilkanth in Kalinjar, whoro tho god is 
worshipped, and sins are washed away by bathing in tho tank known as Budlu 
Bodha. The Diwali is celebrated in honour of Lakshmi, tho goddess of fortune, 
when lamps are lighted and the money-lending class take out their hoards, and 
worship them by burning lamps of gin or clarified butter before tlusm. At 
Sitapur, near Chitrakot, the temples aro visited, and pilgrims bathe in the sacred 
stream of the Paisuni. The Ram Naumi is held in honour of Rama’s birthday, 
when the temples are visited and offerings are mado. 

The Amdwas, or day of the new moon of JBhadon (August—September) or -Thai- 
pJiag, is devoted to Krishna, when five or six persons take an imago of that deity 
in a small boat orgharai, and rowing about in a tank or other piece of water, sing 
hymns in honour of the god. The SH Panchami, also known as tho Basant 
or Rang Panchami , is held in commemoration of the advent of the spring season, 
when Krishna commenced to sport with the Gopis, or milk-maids. From this 
$ay Hindis begin to eat the rabi (or cold-weather) crops and dross thomselvos 
in yellow clothes. Women of the Mdli (or gardener) caste bring round flowers, 
which they present to the master of the house, receiving presents in return. 
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At the Ganesh fair, figures of Ganesh with the elephant’s head are made of 
earth and worshipped. Kaieshri Devi is worshipped in her own temple, and 
receives offerings of cakes made of flour and gdr mixed together, at JSTawaich, in 
October. 

The present wages of coolies—agricultural, day-labourers, smiths, briek- 
layers, and carpenters—as compared with wages since 1850, 
show that wages have increased in all but the second class, 
which has nominally remained the same, although, from the fact that the prices 
of food-grains have almost doubled in that interval, the wages of this class, if 
represented by a money value, have increased in the same proportion. 





I860. 1871. 




1850. 

1871. 

Cooly, 

1st Class 


a. p. a. p. 
16 2 6 

Brick-layers, 

1st Class ... 

a. 

4 

P- 

0 

a. 

5 

P. 

0 

s> 

2nd „ 


13 2 0 


2nd 

,, ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Agricultural, 

1st „ 


2£ srs. grain. 

Brick-layers, 

3rd 

„ ... 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Day-labourers, 

2nd „ 



Carp enters, 

1st 

>» ••• 

3 

0 

5 

0 

ft 

Smiths, 

3rd „ 

1st Class 

... 

1 sr. grain. 

3 0 4 0 


2nd 

V *" 

2 

6 ] 

4 

0 

H 

2nd „ 


2 0 3 0 


3rd 

,, 

3 

° 1 

3 

0 


EL Return of Prices of Food , &c. % for the Banda District for the years 1850 avd 

1861 to 1871. 



s. c. s. o. s. c. s. o. s. c. s. o. s. c. s. c. s. c. s. o. s. c. s. a 


Paddy >. 

IUce, 1 st sort 
M 2nd „ 
Wheat 
Barley 
Bi'tJiA 

Jodr (Indlan-corn) 
Gram 

Urd, green 
„ black 
Dal (ruling) 

„ (arbor) 

,, (masiir) 

„ (gram) 
Sugar, 1st sort 
„ 2nd „ 

Salt 

Ghi 

Milk 

Curds 

Tobacco 

Giir (molasses) 

Potato 

Gbuiy&n 

Onion 

Garlic 

Ginger 

Chillies 

Sugar (red) 

Moth 
Tili oil 
Alsi „ 

Mustard oil 


20 10 40 
8 0 ... 
I 12 9 25 
14 0 40 
19 3 55 
23 5 130 
23 0 160 
18 12 60 
14 13 25 
17 4 37 
22 4 .. 

17 1 .. 

16 1 50 
14 10 .. 

3 1.. 
3 8.. 
6 9.. 
1 14 .. 

16 0 .. 
10 0 .. 
6 4.. 


21 12 80 
5 3 ... 

4 4 ... 

4 6 ... 


o n 4 

0 24 5 
0 32 1 
0 23 0 
0 25 6 
0 32 14 
0 18 2 
8 22 4 
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The local weights in use are known by the following names z-Chhatdh (cMm- 
Weightsandmea- tdnM), equivalent to two ounces avoirdupois; adhpau (ddh- 

pai )=2 chhatdks, equivalent to four ounces ; pm (paima), 
equivalent to half a pound; adh ser (aserwa) = 8 chhatdks, equivalent to one pound ; 
tfo-pau (ti-pai), 12 chhatdks, equivalent to lifts. nearly; ser-16 clihataks, 
equivalent to 2 lbs. nearly; sawd ser (sawaiyd)=M chhatdks, eqmvalont to 
gi lbs; adhdi ser (arhaiyd) =2J sers, or 40 chhatdks ; panseH (pasen)- 5 sers, 
equivalent to lOlbs; mdn = 40 sers, equivalent to 82‘268 pound avoidupois; cha- 
huA, kurutod, paild, paili, dudni, mdn, pdth, the values of which are given mthe 
table below. The ser is assumed equivalent to 80 rupees or tolds. The told 
and its subdivisions are used in weighing precious metals and stones, and also 
apothecaries’ (Pansdris) goods. 

The measures of time are :—jtin stands for time in general and sometimes 
for half the day or night; pahar for one-fourth of the day or night; ghari is 
equivalent to one-fonrth of & pahar, or one-sixteenth of the day or night. (In 
Jeth, Baisahh , and other summer and autumn months, the pahars alternately 
are of nine and eight gharts : thus, the first pahar, from dawn to about 0 o clock, 
has nine gharis; the second, from 9 o’clock to noon, has nine gharis ; the third 
pahar, from noon to 3 o’clock or 3-30, has eight gharis; and the fourth has 
again nine gharis). Exactly 12 o’clock is called “khari dopahri about 12 
o’clock, iC seori dopahri” 

Grains .—The measures used for grain in Banda District are those given 
below:- 






Chahuru 




Kuruwa. 

4 



Paila. 

4 

16 

. - i 

Duam or 
Paili. 

2 

8 

32 


Man. 

2 

4 

16 

64 

Path. 

16 

32 

64 

256 

1,024 


The “ pdth” is not the same in all villages, varying from four mdns to eight 
mdns, so that the proportions of the above measures to the ordinary mdn and 


i These equivalents are merely approximate and give the nearest English weight, Tho rati, 
weighing 1,875 grains Troy, is the basis of the metrical scheme : eight rails make one mfishd ( = 15 
grains Troy.); 12 m&shds make one told (=7 dwts., 12 grains Troy) and fire tolas make one 
chhatdk (1 oz., 17 dwts., 12 grains Troy, or 58*310 grammes). The Indian standard mdn of 40 'sers 
of 80 tolds each weighs exactly loolbs. Troy, and 82'286 lbs. avoirdupois. The following rhyme 
gives the rule for the conversion of Indian weight into avoirdupois weight 
Of one hundredweight should you incline 
A sum in Indian mdns to fix; 

First multiply by forty-nine, 

And then divide by thirty-six. 
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ser cannot be given with any precision. Every village has its own stan¬ 
dard “ pdth” the subdivisions of which are invariably according to the above 
table. 

The 66 cbahuri ” is reported not to be in use in Augasi Parganah. The “path” 
varies in that parganah with reference to the kind of grain weighed: thus, it 
contains six mdns for wheat, mastUr, mdsh > and chand; four mdns for unhusked 
rice and kodo. 

Solids .—There are no special separate measures in use for solids, which are 
weighed according to the local weights given above. 

Liquids .—A common mode of measuring liquids is u by bottle a quart 
bottle being taken as equivalent to 12 chhatdks (or l^lbs.), and the u shisha” 
a full ser (or 2tbs.); but if accuracy is desired the local weights are always 
used. 

Distance.—Doriy pau-kos , ddh-Jcos , paun-kos , kos. Approximately one hund¬ 
red doris make one kos, and a dori is taken as one hundred haths, the hdth being 
the length of a man’s arm up to the elbow. The kos varies in different places, 
but is approximately equal to two English miles. 

Land .— Blghd, biswa , biswansi are the names which in India take the place of 
English acres, roods, perches, &c. The local btyha varies in size in almost every 
parganah, and often in every village. There are 20 bisiuds in a Ugha, and 20 
biswansis in a biswa. The measure of the Government Ugha is 2,093*0625 
square yards: 2*3124 bighds go to a British acre, and each UghA is *4324 of 
an acre. 

The manufactures of the district are probably confined to the productions 

enumerated below. The principal are those of coarse cot- 
Manufactures. , . . - , 

ton cloth (gazijy cooking utensils of copper, phul (a kind 

of bell-metal), and other metals and polished stones. The last commodity 
alone is of any value as an article of export. In the Ken river pebbles or stones 
are found varying in length and breadth from half an inch or less to nine or 
ten inches, which on being cut and polished form articles of trade that are in 
considerable request. They are shaped into handles for dessert-knives, small 
stones for brooches or seal-rings, stone-lids for boxes, &c., &c. No statistics 
of any accuracy showing the quantity exported are obtainable. Rough cai- 
pets (dari) are made in the district jail and bazars of Banda town. A few 
cotton fabrics of a rough texture are also manufactured, such as nawdr (or broad 
tape) for cots. Leather, mostly of very inferior quality, is manufactured in 
Banda, Kalinjar, and one or two other large towns and villages. The ordi¬ 
nary earthen vessels (ghard y matkdy &c.J of the country are manufactured by 
Kumh4rs. 

In Augasi and Pail&ni Parganahs sackcloth (tat) is manufactured, and forms 
an article of trade in the neighbourhood. Rope and twine of an inferior quality 
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are manufactured by Kewats and Katars. Common native shoes are made by 
M nohi'i of the district, and appear to supply the wants of its inhabitants in this 
respect. A few artisans are found in Banda who work in tin, iron, <fec., and 
suffice for the simple requirements of a purely agricultural population. Bricks 
are manufactured by KumMrs, but are not exported to any extent, nor are 
bricks usually imported into the district. 

Country spirits and drugs arc manufactured in small quantities in almost 
every village. There are two or three goldsmiths capable of executing easy 
work in gold and silver, and a large number of the ordinary sonars (or 
goldsmiths) who manufacture the common ornaments of the country. 

At the last settlement of the Banda District, made under Regulation IX. of 
1833, the total G-ovemment demand was originally fixed by 
iwfladMtoimt. settlement Officer at Rs. 17,23,066. x This was not 

confirmed, however, until after extensive reduction had been made, and a final 
revenue of Rs. 15,46,842, to rise to Rs. 15,85,890 in 1853-54, was sanctioned 
by Government on the 23rd October, 1848. The district suffered in subse¬ 
quent years from successive bad seasons, and the difficulties and distress of the 
people were vastly increased by the disturbances of 1857. A revision of the 
settlement, with a view to a reduction of the land revenue, had been sanc¬ 
tioned by Government previous to the outbreak of that year, and a survey was 
in progress early in 1857. It was deemed desirable, however, after the re-occu¬ 
pation of the district in 1858, to make immediate reductions to a large extent, 
and these were carried out by the late Mr. Mayne, then Collector sof Banda* 
u The result of this revision was a decrease in 1859-60 of Rs. 2,73,408 on the 
land revenue of 1858-59, leaving the highest revenue to be reached in 1864-65 
at Es. 13,25,145.” 

The chaukid&ri assessments were also revised, and an addition made for 
resumed muafi (revenue) and gang-bar&mad (alluvion, &c.,) villages, making 
the permanent reduction Rs. 2,78,028, so that the zamind&rs had to pay (in 
1864-65) Rs. 13,89,406, to which must be added Rs. 40,746 paid to patwdHs 
(or village accountants), making a total demand of Rs. 14,30,151. 

This has continued to represent the Government demand from the Banda 
District up to the present time. The thirty-years’ settlement ends in 1874, and 
arrangements have been made for the commencement of operations with a view 
to a revision of the existing settlement. The incidence of the land revenue on 
the total area and on the cultivated and cultivable areas is—for Banda Parganah, 
14 annas on the total area and Re. 1-0-4 on the cultivated and cultivable area ; 
Sihonda, Re. 0-12-8 and Re. 0-12-2; Augdsi, Re. 0-13-2 and Re. 0-15-2 ; 
Fajlfen, Re. 0-15-7 and Re. 0-15-10 ; and Badaus&, Re. 0-12-6 and Re. 1-6-0, 
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There were eight settlements of the district previously to that made under 
Regulation IX. of 1833. The first settlement was of only a portion of the dis¬ 
trict. The second, third, and fourth settlements were made on a land revenue 
varying from Rs. 13,75,530 in 1214 fasU (A. D. 1806-87) to Rs. 14,94,908 
in 1222 fasU (A. D. 1814-15); and the collections during the same period 
varied from Rs. 13,03,055 in 1214 fasU to Rs. 14,64,545 in 1222 fasU. These 
assessments were generally allowed to be fair and moderate. This was exclusive 
of Parganah Khandeh (now included in Banda Parganah), which was not 
assessed until the fifth settlement. In 1222 fasU (or A. D. 1815-16) the ever- 
memorable settlement by Mr. E. Scott Waring was made. u To raise the reve¬ 
nue seems now to have been the main object, and let the means be what they 
might, so long as an increase of revenue was obtained, it was receivedas an 
indication of prosperity, and limit to the power and possibility of paying appears 
never to have been contemplated. The land revenue was raised in 1223 fasU 
(A. D. 1815-16) from Rs. 14,94,908 to Rs. 19,21,226, which in 1819-20 rose 
to Rs. 20,36,508 (including Rs. 1,12,000 for Parganah Khandeh), and, strange 
to say, the demand was paid; but there is no doubt it was paid by extensive 
drafts on the prosperity of former years, and transfers of property became very 
numerous.” At the sixth settlement, in 1820-21, the former land revenue was 
carried on, with alterations in estates that had begun to suffer from over¬ 
assessment. 

The seventh settlement commenced in 1233 fasU (or A. D. 1825-26) on a 
reduced land revenue of Rs. 18,78,906. The zamind&rs had gone on for ten 
years paying the revenue by every means at their command, and their patience 
and industry under unusual sufferings are on record, and show that the subsequent 
calamities which overtook them were in no measure due to idleness or apathy 
on their part. By degrees, however, they became dispirited ; the soils became 
unproductive, throughout the greater part of the country the kdns weed—that 
great enemy to the agriculturist—made its appearance, and to crown their 
misery a series of bad seasons ensued, so that towards the close of 1229 fasU (A. D. 
1829-30) the district presented the melancholy spectacle of almost universal 
bankruptcy. 

The demand for cotton as the American marts were opened became less, and 
its cultivation, depending as it does on the means of producing cotton from 
new soils, decreased* The comparative order and security, moreover, introduced 
into neighbouring Native States, which had till then been involved in anarchy, 
caused cultivators no longer to flock to the British districts, and gave a wider 
field for investment. Nothing could be more gloomy than the prospects of the 
district about the close of 1237 fasU. Out of a revenue reduced to Rs. 18,69,716 
only Rs. 13,48,460 were found realizable, and transfers of land from the old 
proprietors took place to an alarming extent. This sad state of things was 
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forced upon the attention of Government, and a proclamation was issued that 
all who pleased might resign their engagements for the land with Government. 
Five hundred and eighty-eight estates, paying more than two-thirds of the reve¬ 
nue of the whole district, were resigned and placed under direct management, 
and remained so during the years 1238-39 and 1240 (or until A. D. 1832-33). 
In Bundelkhand the season of 1241 fasli (or A. D. 1833-34) was one of absolute 
famine, and bad seasons followed. In 1241 fasU (A. D. 1834-35) Mr. Begbie 
settled the resigned villages, and this made the eighth settlement of the district. 
The total demand for the district was fixed at Rs. 13,49,047, or Rs. 5,72,179 
less than that fixed by Mr. Waring in 1223 fasK; a gradual increase was fixed 
in some estates, which in A. D. 1837-38 (or 1245 fasli) made the land revenue 
amount to Rs. 14,19,869. The relief was very great and beneficial, and the 
assessment was generally supposed to be fair. It more nearly approached in 
amount the revenues of the second, third, and fourth settlements, and the district 
began gradually to recover itself. Mr. Begbie’s assessment was, however, un¬ 
fortunately progressive, and rose gradually to Rs. 15,24,177 in 1842-43, and 
as soon as it began to rise balances began to accrue. The crops, too, again 
began to fail, and the people were not well prepared to enter on a thirty-years’ 
lease, which was now made with them under Regulation IX. of 1833. The 
district required a long spell of light assessment, and had this been sanctioned 
we should then probably have heard of no further difficulties. 

Mr. Wright, however, who was appointed Settlement Officer in 1841, made 
an increase on Mr. Begbie’s full revenue demand of nearly Rs. 29,200, exclu¬ 
sive of Rs. 31,377 for resumed revenue-free lands, making a total demand of 
Rs. 16,27,764 land-revenue, to which should he added Rs. 76,991 on account 
of chauJddari or watch and ward cess, making a total of Rs. 17,04,755, and, 
including road fund and postal cesses, a grand total of Rs. 17,23,066. This, 
as stated above, was not confirmed, hut a revenue of Rs. 15,46,842, to rise 
to Rs. 15,85,890, was sanctioned in October, 1848. The destruction of tho 
great majority of the Government records in the mutinies renders it impossible 
to give any trustworthy account of the sales for arrears or land-revenue under 
former assessments. The general transfer of proprietary rights since the mutiny 
has been alluded to above. Mr. Wright, in the settlement under Regulation 
IX of 1833, made it a leading principle to restore estates to the ancient zamin- 
d&rs whenever feasible. For twenty-eight estates there were no owners forth¬ 
coming, and these were settled with farmers. Since this settlement the changes 
of proprietary right have been frequent and extensive. In Parganah Sihonda 
alone, which has suffered perhaps most severely from Mns grass and former high 
assessments, one hundred and three estates out of a total of one hundred and 
have since the occupation of the district passed, in whole or part, 
from the former holders by public or private sale. 
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The following table showing the particulars of collection for the ten years 
1860-61 to 1870-71 will best illustrate the success of the assessment:— 


Year. 

Demands. 

Collections. 

Balances. 

PARTICULARS OF BALAj 

Real. 

a 

H 

Nominal. 

Percentage of ba¬ 
lance on demands. 

In train of 
liquida¬ 
tion. 

Doubtful, 

Irrecove¬ 

rable. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Es, 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 


1860-61 

... 

12,99,738 

12,96,872 

2,806 

467 

1,820 

... 

579 

•22 

1861-62 


13,03,487 

13,02,250 

1,237 

... 

... 

1,237 

**• 

•09 

1862-63 


13,05,075 

13,04,776 

299 

••• 

... 

49 

250 

*02 

1863-64 

• •• 

13,04,262 

13,02,162 

2,100 


.. 


2,100 

•16 

1864-66 


13,03,787 

13,03,456 

331 


... 

... 

331 

•02 

1865-66 


13,04,05! 

13,04,051 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1866-67 


13,04,447 

13,04,447 

... 


... 

a « * 

... 

... 

1867-68 

... 

13,04,684 

13,04,684 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1868-69 

• • • 

13,13,324 

12,64,912 

48,412 

5,685 

42,727 

... 

... 

369 

1869-70 


13,04,823 

13,03,844 

879 

43 

829 

7 

... 


1870-71 

... 

13,04,823 

13,04,769 

57 

54 

... 


3 



The outstanding balance at the close of the year amounted to Rs. 42,731, 

the whole of which has since been remitted and removed from the accounts. 

Owing to the destruction of records during the mutiny, the only data which 

, we possess for comparison of receipts and expenditure 

Revenue and expenditure. A 

refer to 1858-59 and subsequent years. The income 

during the year 1858-59 amounted to Rs. 17,52,479, and the expenditure to 

Rs. 6,40,471, both items, owing to the mutiny, being in excess of the average. 

The following statement gives the revenue and civil expenditure of the district 

for 1860-61 and 1870-71, compiled from the district accounts, and omitting 

details:— 


Receipts, 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Payments. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 


R3. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Land revenue 

13,90,329 

13,12,757 

Refunds 

222 

4,248 

Tribute 

13,782 

38,486 

Land revenue 

1,14,970 

98,619 

Excise 

55,888 

28,035 

Excise 

3,450 

9,127 

Stamps 

25,477 

35,743 

Stamps 

483 

1,913 

Law and justice 

5,917 

12,520 

Law and justice 

86,872 

46,302 

Income-tax 

34,579 

35,025 

Income-tax 

3,755 

295 

Police ... 

2,288 

1,520 

Police 

1,28,227 

75,726 

Post-office 

6,867 

7,012 

Post-office 

11,018 

9,787 

Sale of houses 

69,828 

295 

Medical 

6,748 

5,111 

Service funds 

6,060 


Jail ...j 

3,260 

10,763 

Local funds 


2,02,231 

Education 

9,969 

7,545 

Schools, ferries, &c. ... 

18,029 

• •• 

Ecclesiastical 

496 

192 

Public works ... 

25 

611 

Pension ... 

38,354 

6,068 

Customs and salt 


323 

Miscellaneous ... 

1,31,901 

3,58,554 

Carriage-tax 

*•« i 

60 




Miscellaneous 

147 

271 




Total Es. 

16,09,216 

16,74,889 | 

Total Es. *,J 

5,39,725 

6,34,250 
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The following statement gives the number of estates and proprietors, and the 

■» t * * T 1__"L -firvT* +Tw» on mo woovc •_ 




1858-59. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Humber of estates ... 

tM ! 

1,442 

0 

0 

1,441 

0 

0 

1,474 

0 

0 

„ registered proprietors, 

or coparceners 

Total land revenue paid 

2,777 

16,22,983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,598 

13,74,790 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,967 

13,04,832 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.Average land revenue paid 

by 




954 


10 

885 

3 

8 

each estate ••• 


1,125 

8 

2 

0 

Ditto ditto 

by 










each proprietor or coparcener 

••i 

584 

7 

0 

529 

2 

9 

439 

12 

6 


f Thft actual assessment at six pies in the rupee of the Banda District, calcu¬ 
lated on all incomes above Rs. 500 a year for the purposes 
Income-tax. ^ Income Tax Act 0 f i 870 was, during 1870-71, 

Rs. 34,749 distributed among 1,102 persons. There were 776 incomes between 
Us. 500 and Rs. 750 a year; 110 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 98 between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 38 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 76 between 
Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000, and only four above Rs. 10,000. 

At the close of the year 1871-72 there were twenty-four shops for the sale 
Excise na ^ ve liquor, and one shop for the sale of English spirit¬ 

uous and fermented liquors in the district; ten licensed stills 
were at work, and 1,161 gallons of liquor were issued during the year. The 
receipts and charges on account of excise were:— 


Year. 

Receipts on 
account of 
liquor vend, 
&c. 

Drugs. 

4 

1 

‘EL 

o 

Ernes and 

miscellane¬ 
ous. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1870-71 

5,845 

8,091 

214 

13,707 

10 

1871-72 

6,221 

7,246 

160 

10,560 

4 



Stamp dudes are levied under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869) and 

Stamps. ® oxtrt -^ ees The following statement shows 

the revenue and charges under this head:— 
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In 1871-72 there were 1,538 documents registered under the provisions of 

Registration Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to 

the amount of Rs. 3,590 were collected. The expense 
of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 3,171. There 
were 644 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registration 
was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 513 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the documents re¬ 
gistered amounted to Rs. 2,66,795. 

The name Banda, which is also the name of the district, is probably connected 

, as to its derivation with Bamdeo, 1 the name of a 

Bistory. _ 

sage who is mentioned in Hindu mythology as the 

contemporary of the my tho-heroic prince Rama Chandra, whose son Kusa is said 

to have migrated from Ayodhya or Awadh, and settled in Bundelthand. There 

are two temples on a hill near Banda said to have been founded by BAmdeo—■ 

one is known as that of B&mesvari Devi, and the other as that of Bamesvar 

Mah&deo. Bhurendi, Durendi, and Kanwara, villages in the outskirts of the town, 

and the Banganga, a rivulet between Banda and Kanwara, are names connected 

with the heroes of the Mahabh&rata, Bharesrava, Duryodhana, Kama, and Arjun. 

The legend connected with the rivulet is that Arjun and his army, overcome with 

thirst, halted here, and Arjun shot an arrow into the earth and so caused a stream 

of pure water to issue forth. Tradition makes the three villages Bhiirendi, 

Durendi, and Kanwara the scenes of three battles between the Pandavas and 

Kauravas, the former of whom had taken refuge with Raja Virat, the ruler of 

these parts. 

In the interval between B&mdeo and Vfrat, Banda is said to have been 
inhabited by hill tribes (Kols and Bhfls), who erected a rude hamlet at the foot 
of the hill, which they called Khutla Banda, the name by which a mahallah of 
the town is still known. 

Their spiritual guide—and also their leader in predatory excursions—was a 
Ddbe Brahman. He and the gangs of robbers who acknowledged him as their 
head were defeated in battle by Brij Lai or Brij Raj, 2 the Chief of the Mau- 
Mrs who occupied Mataundh, a town distant about fifteen miles from Banda. 
Brij Lai left his two brothers Bhawani and Laraka in possession of the con¬ 
quered territory. Their names have remained in the villages Larankapurwa 
and Bhaw&nipurwa which now form part of Banda. 


1 Banda and Bimdeo are both derivable from Sanskrit: bdm (mental desires) and daaHt 
(giver). (Mr. F. Fisher, 0. S.) 2 This tradition is given from the account of the living re¬ 

presentative of the Dube Brahman's family in Banda. The Mauhars of Mataundh deny that Brij 
Lai ever conquered Banda, but agree that the Mauhars under some leader or other defeated the 
hill tribes and took their possessions, 
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We next hear of Banda in connection with the Ohandels. (See Mahoba). 
The Chandels, 1 who occupied Kalinjar and Mahoba, are said to have expelled 
the Mauhdrs from Banda. Their rule continued until their overthrow by 
the Bundelas. On the partition of his territories by Pah&r Singh at his death, 2 
Banda fell to the share of Ghim&n Singh, grandson of Jagatr&j. 

In the reign of Baja Grum&n Singh, the Naww&b Vazfr Shuja-ud-daulah 
detached a force, under the joint command of Karim at Khan and Baja Himmat 
Bahidur, ^to conquer Bundelkhand, conceiving that it was defenceless and 
would soon yield to the power and vigour of his arms. Those Chiefs accord¬ 
ingly invaded that province and encamped at the town of Tendwari, which is 
seven kos north of Banda. Gumin Singh, finding himself unable to repel the 
force which had invaded his territory, solicited the aid of Baja Hindupat of 
Pannd and the other Bundela Chiefs, who accordingly uniting their troops 
formed a powerful army, with which they advanced and attacked the forces of 
the Nawwab. The battle commenced with great fury and was long, obstinate, 
and sanguinary. The Musalmans at length, overpowered by numbers, were 
obliged to give way, and fled in disorder and precipitation, and were closely 
pursued with great slaughter to the bank of the Jamna, into which Kar&mat 
Khan and Himmat Bahadur, attended by only a few horsemen, plunged and 
effected their escape, with the loss of nearly the whole of their army, which 
had consisted of about four thousand men. 

After this victory jealousy and distrust prevailed in the minds of the Bajas 
of Panna and Banda, each secretly aspiring to effect the ruin of the other and 
to become sole master of Bundelkhand. Thus the seeds of discofd were sown, 
which, producing envy and animosity, ripened into a war that deluged the 
province with blood, and occasioned the subversion of the power and the final 
subjugation of the Bundela Chiefs. The first battle between the rival States 
took place at Murwal, when Baja Hindupat attacked Ahmad Khan, the Naw¬ 
wab of Tarahwan ; that district had been granted to Bahirn Khan, the father 
of Ahmad Khan, as a j&gir, by a former Baja of Panna, and on Hindupat 
attempting to resume the grant, Ahmad Khan resolved to defend and maintain 
it to tie last extremity, and bravely fighting until he had only five horsemen 
left, at length, only when overwhelmed by numbers, reluctantly quitted the 
field. Another battle was soon after fought at Ddrga Tal, near Tarahwan, 
between Beni Huzuri, who commanded the forces of the Baja of Pannd, and 
Kaimji, the Chaube of Kalinjar, in which the latter gained a complete victory*’ 
The loss on both sides was very great, many valiant Chiefs and brave men lost 
their lives on that memorable day. 

% The Chandel Rajas are mentioned by name in the inscription on the hill of Kalinjar. 
2 Rogson’s Bundelas, ua, 114. 
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A battle was likewise fought near Maudha by Raja Khumau Singh, the 
father of Biji Bahadur, the ancestor of the present Raja of Charkhari. While 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase, and attended by only five hundred horse¬ 
men, Khumdn Singh found himself suddenly attacked by the whole army of 
Noni Arjun Singh, who commanded the troops of Raja Gum&n Singh of Banda; 
a slight encounter only then took place, for Raja Khuman Singh, on account 
of the inferiority of his force, retired to his camp, when making immediate 
preparations for battle, he advanced, and near the village of Pandori made a 
furious attack on the force of Noni Arjun Singh. The armies engaged with 
the utmost vigour, and on both sides thousands were slain. Raja Khuman 
Singh received a shot in his breast and fell dead on his elephant. Several of 
his relations and many brave chiefs and soldiers were likewise slain, and Arjun 
Singh obtained a signal victory. Raja Guman Singh, who had no issue, appointed 
his nephew Bakht Bali, the son of Diirga Singh, his successor, and Noni Arjun 
Singh, guardian, during the minority of Bakht Singh. After the death of 
Guman Singh, which happened about this period, Noni Arjun Singh having, 
as stated in the account of the Pannd, Raj, determined to support the claim of 
Sarmed Singh to the sovereignty, attacked the army of Dhaukal Singh, com¬ 
manded by Beni Huziiri, near the village of Gathaurf. The battle raged -with 
great fierceness and slaughter. Beni Huziiri was killed, and Noni Arjun Singh, 
surrounded by foes, received many wounds ; still he bravely fought, until 
his troops rushing to his assistance, and the death of Beni Huzuri appal¬ 
ling the enemy’s forces, he escaped the impending danger and obtained the 
victory. 

The battle of Chachhariya, which was next fought, is represented to have 
been perhaps more obstinate and sanguinary than any on record. It took 
place four hos from Tarahwan, between the forces of Raja Dhaukal Singh, com¬ 
manded by Rajdhar Huzuri, the son of the late Beni Huziiri, and the army 
of Arjun Singh, which was commanded by Kirat Singh. The battle lasted for 
many hours; Kirat Singh and the Raja of Marpha and almost all the chiefs of 
both armies and men were slain. This bloody conflict proved disastrous to 
theBundelas and thoroughly exhausted the combatants on both sides, so that it 
may he said to have been the last battle that was fought between the States of 
Pannd and Banda. 

Gum&n Singh died childless about 1787 A. D., and was succeeded by his 
nephew Bakht Bali. The CharkMri Raja regarded Bakht Bali as a usurper, 
and, as already noticed, fell in fight with the Banda troops; his son fled as a 
fugitive to the Court of Daulat Rao Sindia at Gwaliar, and there he obtained 
the assistance of the Marhattas. Ali Bahadur was despatched by Nana Far- 
navis, the minister at Puna, with a body of troops, to co-opcrate with Madhuji 
Sindia, and bore an efficient part in the operations which gave Delhi and Shah 
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Alam to Sindia, but was not altogether satisfied with the requital which his 
exertions received. Ali Bahadur therefore quitted Sindia, and at the instiga¬ 
tion of Himmat Bahadur invaded Bundelkhand and reduced it to his authority. 
Arjun Singh fell in a battle fought near Ajegarh with Ali BaMdur, who himself 
died at the siege of Kalinjar in 1802 A. D., and was succeeded first by Ghani 
BaMdur, as guardian of the minor, Zulfakar Ali, and again by his elder son 
Shamsher Bahddur, and eventually in 1803 by the British through the treaty 
of Puna. 1 Banda remained in the district of Bundelkhand till March, 1819, 
when it was separated and formed into the district of Southern Bundelkhand, 
with the head-quarters at Banda, which gave its name to the new district. 
Khaddi, the jjagir of Paras Ram, lapsed in 1850, and was annexed to the dis¬ 
trict. 

The district of Banda remained tranquil under British rule until the mutiny. 

The British Zulfakar Ali, the brother of Shamsher BaMdur, succeeded 
to the titular rank of Nawwdb and to the pension of four 
lahhs of rupees upon the death of his brother. Ali BaMdur, son of Zulfakdr 
Bahadur, became Nawwab in 185.0, and was the last of the family who resided 
in Banda. On the outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut on the 10th of May, 1857, 
Banda was under the management of the late Mr. F. 0. Mayne, C.B., as Magis¬ 
trate, 2 and Mr. Cockerell, stationed at Karwi, as Joint Magistrate. For some 
time subsequently, by means of personal influence and great exertion on tbo 
part of the district officers, tbe country was kept in some kind of order until 
the advent of the Cawnpur and Allahabad mutineers and convicts, when thb 
flame hurst out at Marka in Parganah Baberu, and Mau on the Jamna in the 
JDarsendi Parganah. The Tahsili of Mau was plundered by the zamindars of 
Mau, and one by one all the tahsilis in the district fell to the neighbouring 
villagers, notwithstanding that in many places a spirited defence was made 
by tbe native revenue and police establishments. Banda Parganah and town 
remained quiet for a few days with some assistance from the troops of Gauri- 
har and Ajegarh, the CharkMri Raja professing his inability to assist. There 
were three companies of the 1st Native Infantry in garrison, whose conduct 
at length became so suspicious that all the Europeans assembled at the jail, 
which was provisioned and garrisoned, but was afterwards abandoned, owing to 
a severe outbreak of cholera, for the Naww&b’s palace. Here it was unfortu¬ 
nately found that the followers and adherents of Ali BaMdur, the Naww&b of 
Banda, were even more dangerous and implacable enemies than those outside. 
It was not long before the 1st Native Infantry seized on the jail, treasury, 
and magazine, and were joined by the Nawwab’s troops and followers, who 
proclaimed death to the foreigners an d all who assisted them. Every effort 

* Khandeh was incorporated in the district in 1817 : Aitch,, III., 75, 6. 2 From Mutiny 

Harratiye by the late Mr, F. O. Mayne, C.S., C.B. (1S58;. 
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Having been made to retain tlie town on tlie evening of tlie 14th of June, it 
w£s resolved to abandon it, and nearly the whole party, including the Fathipur 
fugitives under Mr. Sherer, proceeded, via Kalin jar, to Nagaudh. Mr. H. E. 
Cockerel], having nobly resolved to stand at his post as long as possible, did not 
arrive with the Karwi treasure till the morning of the 15th of June, when he 
reached the Naww&b’s palace, within the precincts of which he was murdered 
by the palace attendants. In this matter the Nawwab is by no means free from 
blame, and it is clear he allowed the corpse to remain there naked and exposed all 
day, until at night it was dragged away and thrown to the dogs. The murder 
of Mr. Cockerell was followed by that of Messrs. Benjamin Bruce and Lloyd, 
Eurasian officers in the service of the Nawwab, who now set himself up as Gov¬ 
ernor of Banda and endeavoured to win over the rebel troops. They on their 
own part set up Muhammad Sirdar Khan, a Deputy Collector, as Nazim for the 
“Subahd&r Sipdhi Bahadur ,” and he subsequently filled a similar office under 
the Naww&b. Then commenced a scene of plunder and destruction which lasted 
as long as anything remained, and the example of the capital was eagerly fol¬ 
lowed in the district. In the words of Mr. Mayne— 

a In the parganahs the news spread like wildfire, and the villagers rose in 
every direction and plundered and murdered each other promiscuously. Old 
enmities and the long-smothered wish for revenge were forthwith satisfied. 
Auction-purchasers and decree-holders were ousted, travellers and merchan¬ 
dize plundered, and the servants of Government compelled to fly for their lives; 
and in all instances Government buildings and property of every description were 
plundered and destroyed. Every man’s hand was against his neighbour, and 
the natives revelled in all the license and madness of unchecked anarchy and 
rebellion in a manner such as only Asiatics can revel in those pleasures. Talwdrs 
and matchlocks were scarce in Bundelkhand, but armed with spears and scythes, 
and iron-bound laities and extemporary axes formed of chopping knives fastened 
on sticks, they imagined themselves to be warriors, chose their own kings, and 
defied all comers. Never was revolution more rapid, nevermore complete.” 

A third claimant appeared in the person of one Kanjor, Dauwd, whose 
ancestors had held rule under the Bundelas long before the bastard family of the 
Nawwdb was heard of, and the rebel troops endeavoured to effect a compromise 
between the Nawwdb and the Dauwa leader, on the ground that there should 
be no internal strife until their common enemy, the English, had been entirely 
destroyed; but the Dauwd would not be persuaded, and on the 8th of Octo¬ 
ber the forces of the, Naww&b and the mutineers made a joint attack on the 
Ajegarh fortress at Nimnipar. The Ajegarh matciiloekmen bravely defended 
themselves against the superior and trained forces of their adversaries, but on 
the third day, owing to a lack of provisions and ammunition and want of 
water, they wore compelled to surrender, and their three chiefs wore impri- 
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soned in the Nawwab’s palace until the day of his defeat by the British, on 
the 9th April, 1858, when they were cruelly murdered in their prison and 
their mutilated corpses left tor the edification of the British. The fortress 
and buildings in Nimnipar belonging to the Ajegarh and Gaurihar chiefs were 
subsequently completely destroyed by the Naww&b. 

On the departure of the troops the actual administration was left with the 
Kawwab, who formed a council of state, composed of Muhammad Sirdar Khan 
as Kazim; Mir Inshallah, in command of the troops; Wilayat Husain; Imdad 
Ali Beg, and Farhat Ah, all of whom acted except the last. On the 30tli of 
June, a portion of the Naugaon fugitives came in and were assisted on to 
NAgaudh, while others who tried to cross the country in small parties wore 
hunted from village to village through Parganahs SihondA and BadausA and 
plundered of all they possessed. 


Meanwhile NarAyan and Madhu Bao in Karwi had proclaimed their rule 
there ; the Jalaun Pandits took possession of Khandoh, and the remaining par¬ 
ganahs were parcelled out amongst various claimants. All through, howovor 
Kalinjar was held by Lieutenant Remington with the assistance of the Raja of 
Pannd on the side of the British. After the departure of the district authorities, 
the NawwAb of Banda lent himself entirely to the designs of the unscrupulous 
men with whom he had surrounded himself, and from this time to the re-occupa¬ 
tion of Banda showed an unswerving hostility to the British, unrodeomod by 
a single act of mercy or contrition. In this conduct ho was much onoouragocl by 
the rebel troops from Dinapur, the 5th Irregular Cavalry, aurl the force under 
Kunwar Singh, who passed through Banda on their way north, and wore fitted 
and rewarded by the Naww&b. The Madras column under General Whitlock 
advanced towards Banda in April, 1858, and the first action was fought at 
Fabra., twenty-four miles west of Banda. The town was again occupied by 
British troops on the 20th April, after an action begun at a village namod 
Goera Mughal., eight miles west of Banda, with the NawwAb’s forces, in which 
the rebels were driven across the Ken, leaving 800 dead on the Add and nine 

“J Madka descendants of the Pcshwa, on this surren¬ 
dered unconditionally at Karwi, and gave up forty-two guns and the immense 
treasures since so notorious as the source of the Karwi prize-money. The 
punishment awarded to the KawwAb was much mihlor than his deserts. Though 

Lr/f 7H T Ctat °ii 0f tlW mUrd0r ° f lus pension was 

Sfitoo rnt 5 WaS aII ° J ed *° retire t0 Ind4r with a smaIl0r ronmon of 
36,000 rupees per annum, and m 1872 his name might he soon amongst the 

fifafefe invited to meet the Governor-Gen eral at Bombay. 1 ^ 

uiai^^etSie Peshwa’s son, shoJa haTTbeen ^° f * Mu,wmma(3an concuMne, 

TIT The 7 V; lo : icn% ’ and th « ^ 
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The measures taken after the mutiny to punish the rebels and re-establish 
permanently the authority of the British Government were characterised in 
many instances with well-merited severity. The most notorious of the rebels 
were executed or transported and their estates confiscated, Narayan Rao, who 
had established his rule during the rebellion over part of the district, was sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life, but the sentence was remitted by the Governor- 
General, and he was placed under surveillance at Hazaribagb, on an allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 700 a month. To minor rebels a similar leniency*was shown, 
while all those who had in any way assisted fugitives were rewarded by grants 
of land and employments under the State. A revision of settlement was effected « 
by Mr. Mayne in 1859-60. Since then Banda bas, happily, no history beyond the 
ordinary routine of a district. The new settlement is about to be commenced, 
and will, it is to be hoiDed, tend to the prosperity of this very backward district 
and revive the life of its towns, which now show so many symptoms of sure 
and steady decay. (See Bundelkhand). 

The natives of the district seem to enjoy the usual average of health, but 
Medical aspect of among Europeans the climate appears to he productive of 
the district. fever and ague, which often only yields to a change to purer 

air. The only endemic disease in the district is a mild form of malarial fever, 
which is perhaps due to the constant exhalations of moisture that arise from 
the black soil already noticed. The disease appears in an epidemic form during 
the months of August, September, October, and November—September and 
October being the worst months. It is usually of a mild type and seldom 
proves fatal to the patient if otherwise healthy ; but although it does not actually 
kill, yet constant attacks so weaken and depress the system and affect various 
organs that the patient is predisposed to and unable to resist other diseases. 
In 1871 the deaths recorded throughout the district were entered as due to 
the following causes cholera, 35; small-pox, 174 ; fevers, 6,532 ; bowel com¬ 
plaints, 1,601; all other causes, 1,323; or a total of 9,665, being in the ratio 
of 13*34 to each one thousand inhabitants. During 1871-72 there were 7,013 
vaccine operations, of which 4,770 were successful ; the small-pox mortality 
was only *24 per 1,000. Amongst the deaths from “ all other causes ” are— 
265 from snake-bites and wild animals ; 167 from accidents ; 31 from wounds, 
and 32 from suicide, being a total of deaths from injuries of 495, or *68 per 
thousand: the ratio of deaths from fever amounted to 9*01 per thousand inha¬ 
bitants. The percentage of deaths to population in 1866 was 1*42 ; in 1867 was 
1*96, in 1868 was 1*30 ; in 1869 was 3*69, and in 1870 was 1*985. The 
total number of deaths in 1869 was 26,742, of which 12,960 were due to 
remittent fevers; 7,046 to small-pox; 1,752 to diarrhoea and dysentery, and 
1,394 to cholera. 

The baids (or native physicians) of Banda have a high reputation and an 
extensive practice. The following list of indigenous medicines has been given 
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by one of their leading members, and will serve as a catalogue of the drugs of 
the native pharmacopoeia in Buudelkhand:— 

List of Indigenous Medicines , vegetable and mineral , in use in the District of 

Banda . 


No 

Hindustani names. 

Scientific name. 

Actions. 

Diseases in which given. 

1 

Abnus (ebony) ... 

Diospyros melan - 
oxylon. 

Astringent 

Impurity of blood. 

2 

Adrak (ginger) ... 

Zinziber officinale. 

Carminative, tonic, 

Dyspepsia. 

3 

Akarkara 

Spilanfhes oleracea t 
Pyrethrum Indicum 

Irritant ... 

Toothache; spontaneous 
salivation. 

4 

Akasbel or Akasber, 

Cuscuia reflexa ... 

Alterative 

Itch. 

5 

A1 

Morinda citrifolia , 

Ditto »«« 

Impurity of blood. 

6 

Alsi (flax) 

Linum usitaiissimum. 

, Demulcent 

Special diseases. 

7 

A malt as .«« 

Cathartocarpus fis - 
* tula. 

Purgative ... 

Pever, colic,, dyspepsia. 

8 

Amla, aonla 

Emblica officinalis , 

Astringent, tonic.. 

Dysentery. 

9 

Amrud (guava) ... 

Psidium pyriferum. 

Astringent ... 

Dyspepsia. 

10 

Anjir Bag'hi 

Ficus carica 

Ditto 

Pever. 

11 

„ Sahrai 

Ficus caricoides ... 

Alterative ... 

Impurity of blood. 

Colic. 

12 

Am, Ambb (mango). 

Mangifera Indica, 

Astringent, tonic ... 

13 

Aphim (opium) ... 

Papaver album ... 

Astringent 

Cholera, rheumatism. 

14 

Arind (castor-oil)... 

Ricinus communis... 

Laxative 

Colic 

15 

Arind khurbuza ... 

Caricapapaya 

Tonic 

Spleen. 

Id 

Arus 

Justic ia adhatoda ... 

Anthelmintic 

Cough, asthma, boils. 

17 

Asgand ... 

Withania somniftra 

Alterative 

I Impurity of blood. 

18 

Anar 

Punica gran itum... 

Anthelmintic 

Tape-worm. 

19 

Babaiya tulsi 

i Ocimum basilicum ... 

Demulcent and emol¬ 
lient. 

Catarrh, dysentery, and 
chronic diarrhoea. 

20 

[ Babul 

Acacia Arabica ... 

Astringent *«. 

Dysentery. 

21 

Babera 

Terminalia Bellerica 

Ditto «•* 

Dyspepsia. 

22 

Bajra 

Penicillaria spicata 

Ditto * **. 

Boil, 

23 

Bakayaa 

Melia composita ... 

Alterative 

Haemorrhoids. 

24 

Banoa ... 

Rhus cotinus 

Expectorant and as¬ 
tringent. 

Cough. 

25 

Bandaul 

Luffa acutangula ... 

Purgative 

Spleen. 

26 

Bargad 

Ficus Indica 

Astringent 

Pain and swelling. 

27 

Bathuwa ... 

Chenopodium album 

Demulcent 

Cough, asthma, haemor¬ 
rhoids. 

Blood. 

28 

Benanla (cotton 

seeds.) 

Gossypium herbace- 
um. 

Tonic 

29 

Bel 

ABgle marmelos ... 

Astringent 

Dysentery. 

30 

Ber 

Zizyphus hortensis , 

Refrigerant 

Dyspepsia. 

31 

Bhang (hemp) ... 

Cannabis sativa ... 

Narcotic, anti-spas¬ 
modic, &c* 

Diuretic 

Special diseases. 

32 

Bhanphuli ... 

Corckorus oliforia, 

Ditto. 

33 

Bhatkataiya 

Solarmm xanthocar - 

Expectorant ... 

Cough. 

34 

Bhauta m 

Solarmm melongena 

Diuretic and dia¬ 
phoretic. 

Boils. 

35 

Bhilawa 

Semecarpus anacar- 
dium . 

Irritant 

Rheumatism. 

36 

Bhindi 

Hibiscus esculentus 

Demulcent ••• 

Special diseases. 

37 

Brahm dandi 

Sarcostemma brevi- 
stigma . 

Alterative f „ 

Impurity of blood. 

38 

Chameli 

Jcisminum grandi- 

iff rtW/WJ 

Ditto 

Special diseases. 

39 

Chanchara (plant), 

/4U/»//*» 

Absorbent 

Irritation caused by 
stings. 

40 

Chaulai ... 

Amaranihus blitum 

Demulcent and to¬ 
nic. 

Spleen. 
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List of Indigenous Medicines, vegetable and mineral, in use in the District of 

Banda —(continued). 


Hindustani names. 1 Scientific name. 


Actions. 


Diseases in which given. 


41 Chawal (rice) 

42 Chiraunji 

43 Chirchira (grass) ••f 

44 Chitraka ... 

45 Chitra ... 

46 Cbuka 

47 Deona 

48 Dhak or dhakh ... 

49 Dlianiva 

50 Dhatura safed 

51 „ siyah 

52 Dndhi ... 

53 Ganja (preparation 

of hemp.) 

54 Genda 

55 Ghamoi ... 

56 Ghikuar 

57 Ghnmra ... 

68 Ghunchhi ... 

59 Gurch 

60 Har 

61 Harj or 

62 Hulhur or hurhur... 

63 Xmli 

64 Indarjau. 

65 Indrayan 

66 Jamal got a ... 

67 J amun ... 

68 Jangli gobhi 

69 „ piyaz 

70 Jawar 

71 Jhar her 

72 Kaddu ... 

73 Hag changi 

74 Kaitha 

75 Kakri 


76 Kangum-ki-pat, 

(leaf.) 

77 Kanguni 

78 Kaner 

79 Kanwal gata (stalk), 


Oryza sativa 


Nutritious 


Buchanania latifo- Alterative 
lia. 

Achyranthes aspera Diuretic 
Plumbago zeylanica Stimulant 

Plumbago Europea Ditto 
Rumex vesicarius ... Refrigerant 


Artemisia Indica... 

Butea frondosa ... 
Coriandrum sativa, 

\ Datura alba 

Datura metel 
Wrightea Rothii ... 
Cannabis sativa ... 

Tagetes erecta ... 


Aloe perfoliata 
Mollugo cerviana 
Abrus precat or ius 
Tinospora cor di- 

folia. 

Terminalia chebula 
Vitis quadrangular is 
Cleome pentaphylla 

Tamarindus Indica 
Wrightea tinctoria 

Cucumis pseudo- 
colocynthis. 

Croton tiglium ... 
Eugenia jambolana 
Emilia sonchifolia 
Scilla Indica 

Sorghum vulgare ... 
Zizyphus nummula- 
na. 

Cucurbitapepo ... 

Vernonia cinerea .. 
Feronia elephantum 
Cucumis pubcscens 


Setaria Italica 


Substitute for Arte¬ 
misia. 

Anthelmintic ... 
Refrigerant 
Narcotic, anodyne, 

Anti-spasmodic ... 
Alterative 
Narcotic, anodyne, 
anti-spasmodic. 
Astringent 
Stimulant ... 

Absorbent ... 

Alterative 
Demulcent 
Diuretic ... 

Astringent 

Tonic 

Anthelmintic and 

stimulant. 
Laxative 
Astringent 

Purgative ... 

Ditto 

A stringent ... 

Absorbent 
Expectorant, ... 

Astringent ... 

Astringent and re¬ 
frigerant. 

Astringent and to¬ 
nic 

Alterative 
Absorbent ... 

Diuretic ... 


Nerium odorum ... Narcotic 
Nelumbium sped - Refrigerant 


Emollient 

Astringent and to¬ 
nic. 

Narcotic 


Affections of lungs, 
bowels, and kidneys. 
Dandriff. 

Special diseases. 
Rheumatic and paralytic 
affections. 

Special diseases. 
Dyspepsia, dysentery, and 
fever. 

Worms. 

Impurity of blood. 
Headache and fever. 
Epilepsy, mania, and 
obstinate heudacho. 

Special diseases. 

Ditto. 

Haemorrhoids. 

Ulcer. 

Boils. 

Impurity of blood. 
Obstinate cough. 

Hover and cough* 

Dyspepsia 

Rheumatism. 

Earache. 

Hover and cholera. 
Diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Head and stomach di¬ 
seases. 

Colic and constipation. 
Spleen. 

Ulcer. 

To relieve burning sen¬ 
sation. 

Cholera. 

Dyspepsia. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Lepra. 

Spleen. 

Serviceable in renal af¬ 
fections and for the 
passage of sand or gra¬ 
vel. 

Substitute for marsh¬ 
mallow* 

Diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Rheumatism. 

Small-pox. 
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List of Indigenous Medicines ; vegetable and mineral } in use in the District of 

Banda —(continued). 


No. 

Hindustani names. 

Scientific name. 

Actions. 


Diseases in which given. 

80 

Karela (gourd) ... 

Momordica charan- 
tia 

Anthelmintic 

... 

Leprosy and malignant 
fever. 

81 

Kasni 

Cichorium intybus ... 

Febrifuge 

••• 

Fever. 

82 

Kasaundi ... 

Cassia sophera ... 

Alterative 

... 

Lepra and special di¬ 
seases. 

83 

Kaseru ... 


Astringent 

... ! 

Headache. 

84 

Kat Karaunja 

Ccesalpinia Bonduc 

Anthelmintic, tonic, 

Intermittent fever, &c. 

85 

Kautlia 

Acacia Catechu ... 

Astringent and to- 

Dysentery. 

86 

Kela ... 

Musa, sapientum ... 

LUU. 

Refrigerant 


Fever and headache. 

87 

Keora —. 

Pandanui odoratis- 
simus. 

Stimulant 

•*« ' 

Used as a powerful 
errhrne. 

83 

Khariya (mineral). 


Astringent 

j 

Diarrhoea, 

89 

Khari Nun (salt) ... 


Purgative 

*•« 

Fever. 

91 

Khaskhas 

Anatherium murica- 
tum 

Stimulant 

... 

Ditto. 

91 

Khirni and Khinui, 

Mimusops kanki ... 

Astringent and 

to- 

Diarrhoea. 

92 

Khira 

Cucumis sativus ... 

nic. 

Diuretic 


Serviceable in renal af¬ 
fections and for the 
passage of sand or 
gravel. 

Fever. 

93 

Khurpha 

Portulaca sativa ... 

Demulcent 


94 

Kuchnar ... 

Bait'tinia varie^ata 

Astringent and 

to- 

Diarrhoea. 

95 

Kukraundha ... 

Blumea aurita 

Astringent 

•ft 

Month sore. 

96 

Kumhra ... 

Cucurbita pepo 

Tonic 


Apoplexy, headache, and 
fever. 

97 

Kutira 

Cochlospermum gos- 
sypzum. 

Demulcent 

... 

Special diseases. 

98 

L&bhera 

Cordia myxa ... 

Ditto 

! 

Iff 

Cough and special di¬ 
seases. 

99 

Lahsan (garlic) ... 

Allium sativum 

Irritant and purga¬ 
tive. 

Spleen. 

200 

Lai mirchi (red pep¬ 
per ) 

Capsicum fastlgia - 
turn. 

Irritant 

... 

Rheumatism. 

101 

Lauki ... 

Lagenaria vulgaris 

Tonic 

... 

Apoplexy, headache, and 
fever. 

102 

Madar 

Calotropis procera 

Emetic 

M* 

Fever. 

103 

Mahua 

Bassia latifolia ... 

Absorbent 

... 

Rheumatism. 

104 

Makoi 

Solatium incertum ... 

Ditto 

iff 

Ditto. 

105 

Mautha ... 

Cyperus rotundus ... 

Tonic 

... 

Dyspepsia. 

106 

Maulsari 

Mimusops elengi ... 

Astringent and 

to- 

Diarrhoea. 

107 

Mehdi ... 

Lawsoma inermis ... 

Astringent and 
terative. 

al- 

Impurity of blood. 

10S 

Mefchi (fenugreek), 

Trigonella fcsnum- 
grcecum . 

Condiment 

IM 

Dysentery. 

109 

Moll, muli (radish), 

Raphanus sativus ... 

Refrigerant 

#«* 

For purifying blood. 

110 

Nagar motha ... i 

Cyperus longus 

Tonic 

• •* 

Dyspepsia. 

111 

Narang! (orange)... 

Citrus aurantium ... 

Carminative 

stimulant 

and 

Scurvy. 

112 

Nibu (lemon) 

Citrus limonum ... 

Refrigerant 


Dyspepsia and fever. 

113 

Nil (indigo) 

Indigofera tinctoria , 

Alterative 

... 

Hepatitis. 

114 

Nun •* 

Azadirachfa Indica, 

Ditto 

• •• 

Lepra, 

115 

Pan 

Piper betel ... 

Tonic and sialogo- 
gue 

Paralysis. 

116 

1 Panwar 

Cassia tora ... 

1 Alterative 

-1 

Itch and ringworm. 
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List of Indigenous Medicines , vegetable and mineral, in use in the District of 

Banda — (concluded.) 


N o. Hindustani names. Scientific name. 


Actions. 


Diseases in which given. 


I l 7 Pathar chatee sa fed, 
US „ „ surkh, 

119 Pafpapra ... | 

120 Paunda (sugar-cane) J 


121 Phalsa 

122 Pimlol 

123 Pfpal 

124 Pivaz ('onions) 

125 Podina (mint) 

126 Ratanjot 

127 Eicha (soap-nut) 

128 Sahjan 


129 Sarson kala (mus¬ 

tard ) 

130 „ „ safed, 

131 Sanfa (custard-ap- 

ple.) 

132 Satpatuja ... 

133 Sawan 

134 Semi 

135 Senna 

136 Singhara (water cal¬ 

trops.) 

137 Siras 

138 Soya ... 

13* Sudarshan 

140 Talma khna 

141 Tamaku 

142 Tartu 

143 Tar 


144 Tendd 

145 Thdhur 


146 Till 


147 Tidhara 


Fumaria parviflora, 
Saccharum offieuia - 
rum. 

Grewia Asiatica ... 


Astringent 

Ditto 

Tonic and febrifuge, 
Demulcent, tonic 


Ficus religiosa 
Allium cepa 
Mentha viridis 
Onosma eebioides .. 
Sapindus deter gens 
Hyper anther a mo - 
ringa. 

Brassica nigra ... 


Demulcent, tonic,.. 

Absorbent 

Astringent 

Absorbent 

Carminative 

Demulcent 

Expectorant ... 

Diaphoretic 

Emetic 


Anona squamosa ... Absorbent, irritant, 

.. Demulcent and emol¬ 
lient. 

Oplismenumfrumen- Astringent and to- 
taceum. nic. 

Canaualia gladiata Demulcent ,,, 
Cassia elongata ... Alterative . ... 

Trapa bispinosa ... Absorbent 


Acacia sirissa ... 
Amthum soma 
Crinum Asiaticum , 
Hygnphila spinosa 
Nicotiana tabacum 
Luff a acutangula ... 
Borassus fiabeUi- 
formis. 

Diospyros melan- 

oxylon. 

Euphorbia royleana , 


Ditto 

Carminative 

Emetic 

Absorbent 

Narcotic 

Demulcent ... 
Absorbent 

Astringent 

Diuretic, purgative, 
and deobstruent 


Sesamum Indicum , Demulcent 


Boil. 

Ditto. 

Fever. 

Ditto. 

Fever and head-ache. 
Scrofula. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery. 
Boil, 

Dyspepsia. 

Special disraN<?a. 
Epileptic paroxysms. 
Rheumatism, 

For producing vomiting. 


Ulcer and 
worms. 
Cough, 


Taroi 

Tulsi safed 
Tiyali 

Tut (mulberry) 
Unt katara 


. Diuretic, purgative, 

and deobstruent. 

E&ffa acutangula ... Absorbent, tonic,... 
Qcimam sanctum ... Demulcent 


I Morns hdf'ca 
Solamujn xanthocar- 
pum . 


Ditto 

Expectorant 

Ditto 


Special diseases. 

King worm* 

Special disease. 

Ophthalmia, 

Colb ami dyspepsia* 

For producing vomiting. 
Special diseases. 
Rheumatism, 
Constipation. 

Spleen* 

Dysentery, 

Rheumatic and asthmatic 
at tucks, and for romov* 
i~>g obstructions. 
Rubbed on tin* skin to 
produce outward, file- 
lion. 

Uhoumalic ami ant luna¬ 
tic attacks, and for re- 
moving obstruct,Urns. 
Dropsy and spleen. 

Fever. 

Ditto. 

Quinsy, 

Cough and asthma. 
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Part I. 

Physical Geogbaphy. 

Ham£rpttBj a district in the Allahabad Division, is bounded on the north by 

the Jamna, -which separates it from the Cawnpur District; on the north-east by 

the Native State of Baoni and the Betwa river; on the west by the Dhas&n river, 

the Jhansi District, and the Jigni, Bihat, and Alrpura 
Boundaries. * ° 7 7 * 

States; on the south hy the Alipura, Chhatarpur, and 

Chaxkhari States; and on the east by the Banda District, from which it is 

separated by the river Ken. The Native States of Sarila, Jigni, and Bihat, and 

portions of Charkliari and Q-arrauli, are situated within the Hamirpur District. 

The district lies between north latitude 25°-5 / and 26°-10 /r , and east longitude 
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yao 22'-45- mi 80°-25'-15", with an area of 1,464,641 acres 1 , or 2,288*501 
79 square miles, of wliich 320,057 acres are barren and 

Area. 1,144,584 are culturable, and of these 7(52,212 acres 

are cultivated. The popiiation according to the census of 1865 was 520,941, 

and in 1872 was 529,137 souls, or 231*21 to the square mile. ...... 

The following statement shows the administrative 
Administrative divisions, past an a present, their revenue, area, and popu¬ 
lation :— ___. _— 


Includes 


Present Tah- 
siL 


S S 

^3 C3 « 00 


C 53 rH 
0 rt 


I. Hannrpur, 1 Hamlrpur, Hanrirpur ... 134 71,898 

2 Sumerpur, Maudha ... 116 1,39,237 

II. Maudha, 8 Maudha ... Maudha ... 106 1,38,662 


IV. Bath ... 5 Bath ... Rath,Kharka, 185 2,10,381 

V. Mahoba... 6 Mahoba ... Mahoba ... 106 1,09,496 

VI. Panw&ri, 7 Panw&ri ... R£th ... 253 1,80,691 

8 Jaitpur ... R&th .. 54 84,481 

District total ... 1,137 10.83.122 


Area in acres in 
1872. 

Population in 
1872. 

81,232 

33,401 

153,981 

61,987 

148,474 

S 1,820 3 

269,130 

83,356 

244,434 

1,02,499 

210,661 

72,163 

[ 263,602 

94,380 

l 93,127 

29,531 

2 1,464,641 

529,137 


In the police 
jurimlieUtm 
of Rtalion 


Kurara. 

Sumerpur, Lai-* 
pura ,* out-post 
at Hthaura. 
datulha, SimUa % 
out-post at 
Kunahta. 
Jalalpur, Mus» 
kara, B t w a v 
K h aroU, 
Chandaut. 

Hilt hi Majh« 
Kiion, Jariya % 
out-post at 
Kaitlm. 

Mahoba, K ab- 
rai, Srinagar, 
fanw&ri, MI* 
pahilr, Kashi* 
pur. 

A jndr; out-post 
at Jaitpur. 


Of the Parganahs abovementioned Maudha and Mahoba worn included in 
Sirkar Kalinjar and Subah Allahabad, and the remainder in Sirk&r Kill pi 
and Subah Agra, in the time of Akbar. Sumerpur, Jalalpur, and PnnwAri seem 
to have been created by the Bundelas during the reign of Aurungzob, and J ait* 
pur by ourselves on its lapse. Kharka was formed out of parts of Muhamma- 
dahad, Urai, Khandaut, and R4th, and was absorbed in Path some time since 
the last settlement in 1842. Jal&lpur, in 1841, received a considerable portion 
of R&th, the whole of the small Parganah of Kharaila, and still occasionally bears 

i Mr. W. Martin, C.S., has supplied much of the materials for this notion. 
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the name of Jalalpur Kharaila. 1 Hamirpur received sixteen villages from Far- 
ganah EAIpi in 1841. The Munsif.of Hamirpur has original civil jurisdiction 
throughout 'the district. Appeals lie to the Judge of Banda in both civil and 
criminal cases. There are twenty-five police stations in the district, at most of 
which there are also post-offices. 

There were ten Magisterial Courts in the district in 1860-61, and the same 
number in 1870-71, viz., the Magistrate of the District, Joint Magistrate, Assist¬ 
ant Magistrate, and seven Deputy Magistrates. There is only one Civil Court, 
that of the Munsif of Hamirpur. In 1860-61 there were nine Revenue Courts, 
and in 1870-71 there were ten. In 1860-61 there were four covenanted officers 
at work in the district, and in 1870-71 two. In 1873 there were the Magis¬ 
trate and Ms Assistant, a Settlement Officer, one Deputy Collector, and five 
Tahsildars with subordinate judicial powers. The Judge of Banda holds Cri¬ 
minal Sessions at stated intervals in Hamirpur. There are also a District Su¬ 
perintendent of Police and a Civil Surgeon. 

Exc luding Parganah Hamirpur, which is situated in the north-east corner 
of the district and separated by the Betwa from the other 
General appearance. Parganahs, the general shape of the district is that of 

a parallelogram, flat in the northern parts and hilly in Mahoba, Jaitpur, and 
part of Panwari. Throughout the whole district the absence of trees gives it 
a hare and desolate appearance in the hot season, and even in the hilly portions 
the jungles are not very extensive nor are the trees of a large size. The waste 
land consists for the most part of ravines on the banks of the rivers that flow 
through the district, and only to a small degree of usctr. The only large pasture 
ground is one of about six hundred acres, between Sayar in Maudha and Bhax- 
kheri in the Jalalpnr Parganah. 

The greatest length of the district f from the village of Jamrehl Tir in Parganah 
Hamirpur to the village of Dhawara in Panwari) is about 
Length and breadth. ninety-four miles, and the greatest breadth (from Ram- 

garh in Rath to Garha in Maudha) is about fifty-six miles. The medium distances 
are, however, about sixty and fifty-three miles respectively. 

The heights (ascertained by the Great Trigonometrical Survey) are Maudha, 
399*17 feet above the level of the sea; Sumerpur, 379*12; and the station of 


Length and breadth. 


Hamirpur, 361*62. 

The soils in the Hamirpur District are the same as in the rest of Bundelkhand, 
and consist of mar, kdbar, parda (pandtia), and rdkar . 
Mar is a rich black soil, occurring generally in plains of 
many hundred lAghas in extent, said by Dr. Adam to contain more argillaceous 
earth and carbonized vegetable remains than is found in lands to the north of the 
Jamna. It is peculiar for its power of retaining moisture, and the rifts and 
' fBeamts’ Elliot, II., 94, 110: Set. Bep., II., 834. _ 
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cracks which its contraction through drought causes. 1 In the rains it forms 
a mire of so clayey a nature as to render roads made through it impassable, 
Kabar is very similar to mdr^ but lighter both in character and colour. The crops 
on it are not so good, gram being the favourite. It is not much sought after 
by cultivators ; it bears high rates, and is very uncertain, an excess or want 
of rain being equ ally injurious, Pcivi!ici is a light earth of a yellow brown colour, 
very favourable for cotton, and almost exclusively used for sugar-cane in conse¬ 
quence of its fi tn ess for irrigation. Of rdikar there are two kinds, termed ** moti 
and “ patli; ” the latter is* the poorest of all soils. When the rains aro favour¬ 
able it gives good kharif crops, but any lack of moisture causes a failure. Its 
power is soon exhausted, and it is necessary to allow it to lie fallow and recover 
itself after every two or three years. Khera and kachh&r aro classes of soil 
deriving their names rather from position and circumstance than from being in 
themselves different. Khera or khiruoa is that land, generally near the village, 
which is manured and irrigated from wells; it maybe of many species, and 
often is rdkar . The treatment it receives, however, makes it fertile, and when 
garden cultivation takes place in it, it is termed backward . Kachhdv is the 
land in the vicinity of streams or overflowed by lakes in the rains. It is gene¬ 
rally rich, and is of necessity confined to rabi (or cold-weather) crops. 

The following statement gives the percentage of the extent of each kind of 
soil as compared with the total area according to the settlement returns of 1842, 
excluding Mahoba and Jaitpur:— 



hills, few of which are known by any other name than that of the village near 
which they are situated. Those that have particular names aro Kahaipahar, near 
village Mahuabandh, Mariya in Bacbechar, Bagrajan inBharkhora, and Knlf in 
Ajnar, all in Parganah Jaitpur. The general elevation of these hills is about 
3 00 feet. There are num erous high barren rocks in Panwiiri ; a few in Hath 

1 See C. Allen’s Hamirpur Settlement Report, II, 713; Sir W. Muir’T Kulpx Parguimhs 
ibid, 228; ^reeling’s Mahoba, 5. 
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and Jalalpur, but none in the other Parganahs. The plains of the district are 

level, dry, and culturable. They consist for the most part of black soil (mar), 

known as cotton soil, or blackish ( k&bar ), both of which, 
Plains. J 7 7 7 

as already noticed, dry up and form large holes and 

fissures during the hot season. There are no very large jungles, though those of 

Bifid in Parganali Mahoba and Pasinabad in Parganah Jaitpur give cover to a 

considerable quantity of game. 

The Jamna, the only navigable river in the district, flows by Parganah Hamfr- 

pur, receiving the Betwa about three miles below the 
River Jamna. . 

head-quarters station, which is also the only town of 

importance on its banks in this district. (See Hamirpur.) 

The Jamna keeps up its character here, having on the Hamirpur side very 
high banks, in some places perhaps sixty feet high, and on the opposite side a low 
and shelving shore. There are femes over the Jamna at Chandarpur, Hamfr- 
pur, Baragaon, Pataura, and Sarauli Buzurg; it is nowhere fordable in the 
district. In the rains it sometimes overflows its banks and deposits a fertiliz¬ 
ing mud. Cotton and grain are carried downwards, and rice, sugar, and iron 
upwards, in country boats. 

Many attempts have been made to improve the navigation of the Jamna 
between Allahabad and Agra, and works were undertaken for that purpose, espe¬ 
cially on that portion bordering on the Hamirpur District. The principal 
obstacles met with were (a) clay banks and shoals ; (b) rocks; (c) kunkur shoals, 
and (d) sunken trees. Clay banks are formed of isolated and detached por¬ 
tions of the first alluvial stratum by an accumulation of sand forcing the stream 
into a new channel formed by the whole of the second and third alluvial strata; 
and the least tenacious part of the first strata having been swept away at high 
levels, only such portions of it as were sufficiently compact to withstand the 
force of the stream are left. These are generally those parts where the natural 
toughness of the clay is increased by seams of kunkur, which run in every 
direction through it, literally lacing it together and giving the clay a durability 
which the action of the strongest current has perhaps less effect upon than 
it would have on a similar mass of stone of average texture. 

Another cause of the formation of these clay banks is occasioned by the cur¬ 
rent sapping the abrupt and high banks during the rains, by washing out the 
seams of sand where they occur, and thus masses of compact indurated clay 
are precipitated into the channel and defy the efforts of the stream to dislodge 
them. If this be not speedily effected, in a short time the outer portion is cleared 
of all loose matter which, together with the sand, is deposited immediately in rear, 
when every hour serves to strengthen them in their position against the stream. 

Of the rocks:—This term rocks (as understood on the Jamna) is applied to 
four distinct formations,—namely, superior sandstone; volcanic isolated masses, 
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the remains of beds of nodular kunkur, and conglomerated rocks composed 
of kunkur and extraneous substances. 

The only strata of superior sandstone occur at intervals between the neigh¬ 
bourhoods of Bhariaru and Dhauri, two villages on the right bank of the river, 
and near Man, a village in the Banda District. Near Bhariaru a great deal of 
good stone for building purposes, and of any dimensions, is quarried and sent, 
to Allahabad. A portion of this stratum, thrown together in largo masses by 
volcanic irruption, forms the curious rooky island on which a sK%W(tld is so 
picturesquely perched in the centre of the river opposite the village of Dhauri, 
about two days’journey by stream from Allahabad. 

Volcanic rocks occur in two separate situations,—namely, at Marka and Man. 
The mass at Marka, consisting of rough spheroidal blocks varying from one 
by two to three by five feet, lies on the right bank of tlio river; those ai. Ainu 
overlie, but are entirely detached from their bed (sandstone), and the same quantity 
is scattered over a greater space than at Marka. Their exterior is jet. black 
and so highly polished that it is impossible to examine them for any length 
of time when the sun shines : the great light and heat they reflect during the 
day is peculiarly distressing to the vision. The interior is a mottled dark and 
light red, one view of which is conclusive of its volcanic origin. Wherever 
isolated masses (the remains of beds of nodular kunkur) occur, the river is, by 
their considerable extent, generally contracted in its course, causing the water 
to rush through the narrow but deep passages between tlio isolated masses of 
what was once one continuous bed. The passage at Karim Kluln (the point 
(Tappui of the former Jamna works,) is now, and lias been perlmps for oen- 
turies, solely affected by the presence of tlio remains of an extensive bed of 
ncdular kunkur, and is at the present moment the worst pass in the river lor 
boats passing downwards at all seasons and upwards in tho monsoons. 

This bed has originally been, and is still, partially connected with, and rest¬ 
ing on, the right bank of the river; its surface is about seventy-five or eighty 
feet below the average level of the Banda bank, and tho bed of the river is 
about sixteen feet below the level of the surface. Tho loft (or Dut'ib) bank is 
not above two-thirds the height of the opposite one, and is protected by a very 
extensive shingle shoal; had it been a bank on which tho stream would have 
made any impression, the river would havo certainly taken a course more Iron 
from unpediments than the one it now pursues. The stream being thus con¬ 
fined has, by the gradual deepening of the river throughout its course, been at 
last thrown over this bed of kunkur with sufficient force to break it up partially, 
and the remains present a number of detached masses protruding across two- 
thirds of the river from the right hank, standing from four to fivo feet above 
the surface of the water at low levels, exposing tho whole thickness off ho bed, 
which vanes between three and five feet and an average of two feet of sub- 
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stratum of stiff clay, and between them deep channels are worn. The action 
of so rapid a stream on all sides of these bases of clay (the supports of the 
superincumbent kunkur,) is gradually, but surely, reducing them, and in the 
course of time, becom in g too feeble to support its weight, the kunkur will be 
deposited in the bed of the river some twelve or fourteen feet lower than its 
present position. 

These masses, which vary from a few feet to many yards in size, are exter¬ 
nally very compact and hard; but on penetrating eighteen inches, it will be 
found that they maintain inside this crust a similar appearance and quality 
with any bed that might he opened in the centre of the Duab,—namely, the 
interstices between the nodules are filled with a loamy clay, and have every 
appearance of having been undisturbed since the formation of the bed. 

The conglomerate rocks are composed of nodular kunkur and extraneous 
substances, and consist of two separate formations, both of which are strictly 
mechanical, together composing one-third of the rocks of the Jamna. Their 
difference consists in one formation being consolidated by means of cement, the 
other by the intervention of carbonate of lime, deposited whilst in solution in all 
the interstices of any mass, thus connecting the whole together. It will be neces¬ 
sary here to explain how these nodules of kunkur and extraneous substances 
are accumulated, and then show the method of application of the consolidating 
bodies. In all the high and nearly perpendicular hanks of the Jamna, ravines 
are cut out by heavy runs of water at short and irregular intervals, which 
serve as drains to the surrounding country. During the heavy periodical rains 
considerable bodies of water rush through these ravines with great violence, 
bringing down drift wood, rubbish of every description, nodular kunkur, and 
large portions of clay detached by the water from the sides and beds of the 
ravines. The latter generally arrives in the river rolled into figures varying 
between a prolate ellipsoid and spheroid of all sizes, and from twenty pounds to 
quarter of an ounce in weight. The clay, being softened in its rolling progress, 
attaches to its circumference every substance hard enough to make a sufficiently 
deep impression to secure its hold; this continues until every portion of the outer 
surface is covered, when of course the accumulation ceases; in this state it is 
washed from the ravine into the bed of the river, on reaching which it is car¬ 
ried forward in a new direction by the current of the river, which deposits it in 
the nearest hollow in its bed, where, after being a sufficient time, the body dis- 
unites; the lighter earthy particles are swept away by the stream, whilst the 
day, kunkur aud other substances which may have been brought down with 
them remain as deposited there;—thus are all the necessary ingredients at once 
provided for the formation of a conglomerate rock except the sand, which in 
Hie course of a few hours generally proves the most abundant article of the 
composition, when only a sufficient time for the cement to set is necessary to 
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present a rock, which the carbonate of lime (filling all the interstices that may 
be left) ultimately renders the hardest, and from their situation very frequently 
tie most dangerous, rocks of the Jarana. 

The conglomerate, in which carbonate of lime is the consolidating medium, 
is generally produced by the breaking up of the beds of nodular kunkur, by 
the supporting pillar of clay (its substratum) being washed away, or otlmrtmiiHca, 
the loose or interior nodules of which are then deposited in the nearest hollow 
lower down the stream that can detain them, when from the absence of clay 
(excepting this dislodgement occurs in the monsoon), the cement cannot be pro- 
duced, and the deposit remains until, by the usual process of tufa formation, the 
whole becomes one consolidated mass; this, however, must ho the work offline, 
during which sand often fills many of the interstices and becomes part of the 
conglomerate body. 

The kunkur shoals are composed of every variety of substance that is ever 
in motion in the Jamna, the most common of which are broken bricks, bones, 
shreds of earthen vessels, wood, fragments of granite, sandstone, quarts*, agate, 
water pebbles, petrified clay, and composition shingle of every variety of mixture 
that the clay of the surrounding country and the sand of the Jamna will nd mit of* 
This last hears a proportion of four-fifths to the whole, which being mistaken 
for kunkur (of which the quantity is very trifling,) has occasioned the mis¬ 
nomer of kunkur shoals. Sunken trees prove dangerous obstacles to naviga¬ 
tion, and are so well known from their occurrence about all navigable rivers 
whose banks are covered with wood that little need he said of them hen*. 
The trees have originally occupied a position on the verge of* the bank, which 
the stream having undermined, they have fallen into the river, with a quantify 
of earth attached to the roots, the weight of which firmly anchors them to the 
bottom, the head laying with the stream. 1 

The Betwa (JBedwanti) rises in the Bhup&l State, and flowing in a north- 


Befcwa. easterly direction, enters tin’s district at village Cliand- 

w4ri in Parganali Tlatli, whence it flows with many 
windings, bnt generally in an easterly direction, into the Jamna, a little Inflow 
Hamirpur. It receives the Dhasdn at Chandwdri, the Kalahu torrent at, Barliat, 
also in I&th, the Parwan torrent at Riirwa Buznrg in Parganali Jnlnljmr, and 
the Birman stream at Kupra m the same Parganali. It is quite unnavigablo, 
but may perhaps be used for irrigation purposes. It has been proposed to 
form a large reservoir on the Dhasdn by the construction of a weir 45 feet 
high near tie village of Lachaura, from which canals will pormeato tlm Par- 
ganahs of the Hamirpur District lying on the right bank of tho Botwa. Tim 
works are estimated to cost about 12* lakhs of rupees, and a not return 
i^antacipated of Rs. 1,40,000 per annum from tho irrigation ouch year of 

1 J. A. S., Ben., IV., 204, 
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Dhasan. 


Ken and other streams. 


67,000 acres in this district. The right bank of the Betwa is in many parts 
abrupt, but for the most part the banks are low and do not present any 
marked features. The Betwa is generally fordable within a month or so after 
the rains, and the only ferry necessary is at Hamirpur. The bed is for the 
most part sandy, with rocks in a few places, and when it overflows it deposits 
a loam. The discharge at Hamirpur has been estimated at 400,000 cubic feet 
per second, and in extraordinary floods at 700,000 feet. The water is clear 
and drinkable in the cold weather, but in the rains it brings down a great 
quantity of silt. 

The Dhasan river rises in the Vindhya hills above Sagar, and flowing in a 
slightly north-easterly direction, enters the district at 
the village of Chauka in Parganah Panwari, and con¬ 
tinuing its course, falls into the Betwa at Chandwari in Parganah Bath. It is 
similar in its character to the Betwa, and might be utilised in the same manner. 
The only ferry is at Kashipur in Panwari. Except in the rainy season it is 
everywhere fordable. When it overflows its banks it sometimes deposits loam, 
but for the most part only sand. Its bed is sandy, with rocks at intervals near 
where it enters the district. 

The Hen flows along a portion of Parganah Maudha, which it separates 
from the Banda District. The Birmd or Birm&n rises 
in Parganah Jaitpur, and joins the Betwa at Kupra in 
Parganah Jalalpur. It receives the Gunchf at Itaurah in the Panwari Par¬ 
ganah, the Kalari at Kaitha, and the Arjun at Balaun in Parganah R&th. The 
Chandrawal rises in Parganah Mahoba, and flowing through Parganah Maudha, 
receives the Sihu and Syam before it joins the Ken in Parganah Pailani of the 
Banda District. The Birman and Chandrawal have water in their beds all the 
year round, but are of no importance ; in the rains they are mere torrents, sub¬ 
siding in a few hours. Other small streams are the Karonan, Larhar, and Par- 
waha. There are no communities on any of these rivers that subsist by fishing 
or river traffic only. The neighbourhood of all these streams is fill of ravines; 
the banks are for the most part high and barren, while the lands below in the 
beds of the rivers are generally very rich. 

The lakes for which this district is so noted are all artificial, and are formed 
Lakes* ^y hills on two or three sides, the others being dammed 

up by immense embankments. The largest in this dis¬ 
trict, besides those from which it is hereafter noted that canals have been taken, 
axe the Rahilya, Kirari, Darhat, Pahra, Urwara, Pawa, Sijhari, and Bilki lakes, 
all in Parganah Mahoba. (See Mahoba.) Bawatpur is in Parganah Jaitpur; 
Hey vary in size considerably from large tanks to large lakes. Bfjanagar is 
probably five miles in circumference, and is very deep, but the actual measurements 
ate tot accurately known. The Madan Sagar is an extensive lake; its arms 
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miming far back, and half-enclosing rocky tongues of land surmounted by pic¬ 
turesque temples, give the idea of numerous islands, of which there ai’O several 
temple-crowned on the lake. One of these island temples, the Kalcri Math, is 
entirely built of granite quarried in the neighbouring hills, and deeply and 
quaintly carved. Some of the blocks used weigh fully seven or eight tons ; they 
have apparently been split by the insertion of short iron wedges in a series of 
holes along the line of cleavage. This temple, now in a ruinous state, is about 
103 feet in length by 42 feet in breadth, and consists of an open portico supported 
by pillars, ornamented with bell-shaped carving, leading into an inner apart¬ 
ment under a massive tall spire, having every portion of the exterior carved and 
ornamented to the summit. On the hills around are buithaks, or summer-houses, 
supported on carved stone pillars, where the old Chiefs used to sit and enjoy 
the cool breezes from the lake. 


The Rahilya Sugar is very shallow. The remains of a fine temple stand on 
the embankment, consisting of a circular portico or vestibule of large size, 
covered by an elegantly carved domed roof of sandstone, supported on granite 


pillars, and connected by a passage with the low temple under the spire. Paswara, 
called also Thana, from the village built on the embankment, is prettily situated 
amongst a mass of rugged hills. The hills surrounding both the Bfjanagar and 
Paswara lakes have walls carried to a sufficient height to prevent tho escape of 
game; there are also numerous remains of buildings for sporting purposes, 
which would lead one to suppose that the whole was once a largo game preserve.* 

Tradition ascribes, and justly, the construction of those noble lakes to the 
Chandel Rajas of Mahoba. Their works are easily recognized from tlio immense 
blocks of stone used in their construction, those of the Bundela Rajas being 
far less substantial. The following lakes are supposed to have boon namod after 
their Chandel constructors :-Kirat, Madan, Kaly4n, R4hila, R.ip at Palira, ami 
B4I or Bela. It is said that the lakes at Bijanagar or Bfjpuria at Sijhari and at 
Pawa were originally formed by the Gaharw4rs one thousand years ago, and that 
Mohan Singh, son of Chhatarsal, Bundela, raised the Bijanagar embankment to 
its present height, and built the palace, b-iithaks, and temples of Madan Samir. 

The waters of several of these lakes are applied to tho purpose of irrigation by 
Canals. means of small canals. The first canal in the district 


_ was constructed, in 1855, by Lieutenant Burgess, from 
the Bijanagar lake ; smee the mutiny other canals have been drawn from the Bela 
Tal in Jaitpur and from the following artificial lakes in the Mahoba Parmanah • 
Paswara or Th4na, Dasrapur, Madan S4gar, Kfrat Sugar, Kalv.bi HW 
i amau, and Nayagaon. Under the management of an overseer superintended 
yes net officer, these canals have not proved remunerative, hni they i,*v 
nowabort tobe placed under professional superinte nds, in conjunction'will, 

1 Burgess, Sel. Rec., N.-W. I>., Ill, (N. S.jTial-' " 
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the existing lakes. Under this arrangement they will probably be made to pay 
more than their expenses. 

There are fourteen of these canals, varying in length from less than half a 
mile to over six miles, ghing a total length of 33*4 miles, and an irrigable area 
of 6,352 acres ; but in 1871-72 the actual irrigated area has only been 820 acres, 
yielding a revenue of Es. 1,394. The total acreage irrigated and revenue 
collected from 1860-61 to 1871-72 was :— 


Tear. 

Irrigated 

acres. 

Revenue. 

Cost of 
maintenance. 

Tear. 

Irrigated 

acres. 

Revenue. 

Cost of 
maintenance. 



Es. 

Rs. 



Rft. 

Rs. 

1861 ... 

241 

324 

... 

1867 ... 

659 

1,160 

3,223 

1862 ... 

f9l 

800 

1,189 

<lfc68 ...| 

627 1 

1,024 

1,991 

1863 ... 

702 

1,219 

260 

1869 ... ! 

1,220 

1,834 

800 

1864 ... 

646 

1,162 

724 

1870 ... 

840 

1,309 

886 

1865 ... 

862 

1,424 

392 

H-71 ... 

794 

1,326 

1,083 

1866 .. 

627 

958 

714 

1872 .... 

820 

1,394 

575 


During the same period Es. 1,303 were expended in construction, but the 
most expensive works were finished before the mutiny, and regarding them all 
record has been lost. The total expenditure from 1860-61 to 1871-72 has been 
Es. 13,140, and the total income Es. 14,892, while the benefit to the inhabitants 
of the district has been very great. 

The nearest railway station is Mauhar, on the East Indian Eailway, situated 
_ . about twenty-eight miles from Hamirpur by the shortest 

Communications. J 

route, but about thirty by the ordinary road, via Jaha- 

nabad in the Fathipur District. The route via Cawnpur is also much used. 

The roads are under the Public Works Department since April, 1872. 

The principal roads through the district are :—(1), the only metalled road in 
the district is that between Hamirpur andKaugaon cantonments, passing through 
Sumerpur, Naraieh, Maudha (about a mile to the right), Kabrai, Mahoba, and 
Srinagar; its total length within this district is seventy miles, and it is to be me¬ 
talled and bridged throughout: from Kabrai onw T ards it forms a portion of the 
Cawnpur, Banda, and Sagar Eoad. (2), Hamirpur and Banda, passing Sumerpur 
and Sisolar, is a fair, useful road, much frequented. It has a length of twenty- 
six miles in this district. (3), Hamirpur and Mad E&nipur, passing Bewar, 
Maskara, Bath, Panwari, and Kashipur, has a length of seventy-eight miles; 
it is a good fair-weather road, partly raised for sixteen miles between Banda and 
Bath. (4), Hath to Kalpi, passing Chandaut, is a good fair-weather road, made 
as a relief work during the famine of 1869. (5), Panwari and KulpaMr, by 

Bharwaru and Sungra, is a good raised earthen road, about twelve miles in 
length. The two latter will be raised and bridged throughout. There are eleven 
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other tmraised and unmetalled lines of road in the district, which arc almost all 
that are required for its agriculture, trade, or the importation of food during times 
of scarcity. Attention should now he given to raising and bridging those that 
are already in existence. The principal towns in the district, with their dis¬ 
tances from Hamfrpur civil station, are given in the alphabetical, arrangement. 
The following towns, containing more than 2,000 inhabitants m 1872, have 
been omitted :-In Parganah Hamfrpnr, Patara, 2,033: in Parganah Sumerpur, 
Chh&ni Khiird, 2,162 ; Pauthiya Buzurg, 2,114: in Maudha, Karhaiya, 2,269 : 
in Jaldlpur, TJmri, 2,034; Bajabta, 2,226; Imilia, 2,075; Palidri Bilhari, 2,380: 
in Bath, Chili, 2,138; Gauhand, 2,563 : in Panwdri, Bharwaru, 2,034; Nanora, 
2,023; Nagara, 2,172: in Mahoba, Bilbai, 2,241; Chikahra, 2,039, and Pawd, 
2,058. 

The clima te is very dry, and in the hot season rather oppressive, owing to the 
general absence of trees and the existence in the south of high b.men looks. 
Parganah Mahoba is comparatively cool, which is probably duo to the number 
of lakes it contains. 

The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns 
R“in-faiL existing among the records of the Board of Kovonuc :— 


Fame of station. 

1844-45. 

1845-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

Average. 

Hamirpur 

• •• 


27 63 

34*70 

37*21 

35 09 

22*80 

24 68 

30*35 

Sumerpur 

• •• 


30*89 

34*60 

41*10 

33*88 

26*71 

18 23 

30*90 

Maudha 



32*96 

1962 

33 31 

*23 24 

38 36 

21*87 

28*23 

Panwari 



25*26 

21*03 

24 23 

31*38 

17*40 

26 53 

24*31 

Hath 



42*13 

36*33 

24*26 

25*78 

25* 

28*03 

30*26 

Garrauli 



47 86 

39 89 

24*95 

19 68 

26*03 

19 82 

29*71 

Jalalpur 



39*41 

33 59 

25**2 

34*06 

26*43 

26*20 

30*03 

Bewar 



••• 

I ... 

9*15 

25 15 

34 91 

29*17 

24*60 

Kashipnr 



1 



•76 

15*48 

23*38 

13*21 

Supa 



1 

... 

... 

*77 

19*08 

24*54 

14*80 

Islatupur 



"*** 

I 

... 

•35 

1 

! 18*38 

20*24 

, 

12*99 


The average total rain-fall in the Hamfrpur District for the years 1861-62 
to 1870-71 is given below:— 



1st June to 30th. 

September 
1st October to 31st 
January 

1st ^February to 31st 
May 


1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1 

25*4 

31*3 

*4 

19 

•2 

‘2 

26*0 

33*4 



£8 8 38*0 

7 '& 8*0 

*8 ii'.’l 
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Part II. 

Productions of the District. 


Animals* 


Fish. 


The "wild animal s found in the district are the tiger occasionally in Parga- 
nah Jaitpur, leopards, hyenas, wolves, jackals, antelope, 
and pigs. The deaths from the attacks of animals from 
1866 to 1869 were from hyenas, 1; wolves, 5; leopard?, 1; snakes, 184; scorpions, 
dons and domestic animals, 41—total 232. 

Rewards are granted for the destruction of noxious animals on the certificate 
of the Tahsildar or other district authority:—for wolves, male, two rupees ; female* 
three rupees; male cub, eight annas; female cub, twelve annas: leopards, male, two 
and a half rupees; female, five rupees. There are no remarkable breeds of cattle in 
the district. The cost of ordinary bullocks for agricultural purposes varies from 
fifteen to twenty-five rupees each. Horses are not bred in the district, and the 
pony or tattu is worth only from ten to thirty rupees each. In 1867 six bulls 
were imported by the zammdars from Hansi and Hissar, but, owing to the in¬ 
feriority of the cows, the cross seems to have had but little effect in improving 
the district breed. 

The fish usually caught and used for food are the mahasir , rolm, pariyd i, 
tingnd, or kanttia, parhan, saur, sauli , siang, mdi, kard+a, 
bajrfri , bans , gaunch, karosor , kaTbiis , and kdli mach. None 
of these weigh ordinarily less than four pounds, and most of them considerably 
more. The andwdri , baili or bachtia, bam (or eel) and jhingna are also found. 
Nearly all of these are caught at all times in the rivers and lakes of the district. 
Oil for medicinal purposes is extracted from the sagcha and sits. Nets are used, 
but for several kinds the hook and line affords fair sport. With the exception of 
the Kewats and Dhimars, the inhabitants seldom make fish an important article 
of food, though all castes except Brahmans and Baniyas occasionally eat it. In 
the rains the price varies from half an anna to one anna per two pounds, and 
in fhe cold season from one to one and a half annas. 

The crops usually grown are :— 

Cereals .— Spring , wheat, barley, pisi wheat; 

autumn, rice in small quantities. 

Pulses .— Spring , gram and peas in a few places; autumn , arhar, mdng, 
urd or mash , masdr, motL 

Fibres . —Autumn , hemp and cotton. 

Oilseeds .— Spring , mustard (sarson , rai), alsi (flax); autumn , til, castor- 
oil. ' * 


Vegetable kingdom. 


Byes. —Safflower and indigo to a small extent, and al largely. The last is 
sown in June and the roots dug up in the third year. 

Millets* — Autumn, par, bajrd , sdwan , kodon , kakunL 
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TV garden vegetables commonly cultivated are ginger, red pepper, baigan, 
pdlki, fenugreek; and in tbe cold season, radishes, onions, carrots, gallic; in th© 
hot season, of every kind ; in the rains, kudil, lauki, taroi, bhindi, cucum¬ 

ber, and turmeric. The principal fruit is the mango and mahua. Sugar-cano, 
pan, tobacco, opium, and the singhdra (or water-caltrop) are also grown to a 
considerable extent throughout the district. There is a small export trade in oil¬ 
seeds. There is no jungle produce except firewood, and a few wild fruits of no 
value and roots and herbs used in medicine. 

The proportion of the kharif (autumn) and rabi (spring) crops in Parganahs 
Rath, Panwari, Maudha, and Sumerpur in 1842 was as 
Proportion of crops. follows:— Kharif crops, sugar-cane, 0’7 ; cotton, 15'8 ; 

rice, 0-2; Idjrd, 9-4 ;jodr, 25'5; mash, OS; til, 4-9; indigo, 02; hemp, 0-3; kodon, 
samdn, 2'4; garden produce, 0*2; or a total kharif crops of 59 - 9. The rabi crops 
were wheat, 7'4 ; barley, 0'8; gram, 27-3 ; masiir and arhar, 2‘2; flax (alsi) 03; 
al, 1-6; kusilm (safflower), 04; and garden produce, 01; or a total of 40*1 rabi 
crops. In the Hamirpur and Jalalpur Parganahs, including Kharaila, the per¬ 
centage during the same year was, kharif crops, jodr, 17-5; bdjrd, 13’3 ; cotton, 
14'4; sugar-cane, 0*1; mting, mash, 3'2—total, 48'5. Rabi crops, wheat, 207 ; 
gram, 25‘5 ; al, 2S; alsi (flax), arhar, kusilm (safflower), 3*5—total 51'5. The 
principal kharif crops in Mahoba were jodr, cotton, kodon, and til, and the rabi 
crops were wheat, arhar, barley, al, and alsi (linseed). 

Mr. 0. Allen in his report records 1 all that is peculiar in respect to the 
Agriculture husbandry of the district. The kharif (autumn) crops are 

all sown in the district broadcast, and the rabi (spring) 
crops by drill in the usual mode. No irrigation is required for wheat, or in¬ 
deed for anything except sugar-cane, tobacco, barley, and garden produce. 
Besides the common plough, similar to that in use in the Duab, there are two 
others used in this district,—the nagar and bakhar. The nagar is only used in 
the western Parganahs and for planting sugar-cane. It is very heavy and 
requires six and even eight bullocks to draw it, and enters very deep into the 
ground. The cane is put into a hole in the wooden part of the plough, 
through which it is passed and deposited in the earth immediately behind the 
coulter as deep as the coulter ploughs. Mr. Mercer, the American cotton planter 


was much pleased with this plough, and preferred this manner of sowing 
sugar-cane to any he could adopt with the American plough. 

The bakhar (or hoe-plough) is used both to take off the crust which is formed on 
the land by sunshine after rains, and to clean the land from young grass, weeds and 
stubble; it only skims the surface. Previously cultivated or prepared land is 
“ bakhar ed” afterashower of rain and the seed sown, which may bo either ploughed 
or “ bakhared” in. The instrument or share, a long iron scythe let into a piece of 
" i Set. Rep., N.-W. P, I, 719 . ~ 
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wood about three feet long by about one wide, is drawn by a pair of oxen and 
rapidly loosens the surface. Tari and kachh&r weld the best wheat and gram, 
besides garden produce. Mar yields cotton, al (Morinda citrifolia ), jodr , and 
wheat; kabar yields cotton, bdjrd, and gram; panla yields sugar-cane, cotton, 
bdjrd, til , wheat, gram, and the castor-oil plant; and rdhar yields til chiefly. 

The mode of husbandry does not differ materially from that described in the 
Banda District. Manure is little used, except for the few acres cultivated by 
Kachhis in the immediate vicinity of the villages. Irrigation is not general, 
except for sugar-cane and garden produce. Mar and Jcdbar lie fallow when in¬ 
fested with Jeans grass, and rakar from its natural poverty : the usual term of fallow 
for rakar appears to be five or six years. The system of rotation of crops varies 
very much in* different villages, even on apparently the same soils : on mar soil 
the jodr is followed by gram, then wheat, jodr or cotton, and does not lie 
fallow, if possible to prevent it; kabar has jodr, cotton or gram, wheat or gram, 
cotton or wheat, and again jodr ; par da has til, bdjrd or kodon, cotton, sugar-cane, 
barley or pisi wheat; and rakar has til or kodon for three years and then lies fallow 
for five or six years. Wheat, gram, til, jodr , and bdjrd are the staple crops, but 
the most common is gram. No improvement has taken place in the quality of the 
staple crops during the last twenty years, nor have any superior cereals been substi¬ 
tuted for inferior. Cotton cultivation has increased, but not so as to appreciably 
affect the area devoted to the production of food grains. The zamindars, as a 
rule, have no capital, and the few that have are not inclined to venture it in 
improvements in agriculture or the production of new staples or crops. 

Bajra (Penicillaria spicata) is sown in Saioan, which varies from July 1st 
to August 15th, and is reaped in Kdrttik (October, 
November). It requires land of moderate quality, but 
is sometimes grown in kachJiar , a rich soil, and often in rakar , the poorest soil; 
but in this latter case the outturn depends entirely on the rains, and it is sown 
rather with the hope than with the expectation of a crop. It is grown chiefly 
for home consumption, but all in excess of the cultivator’s requirements is of 
course sold. The amount of seed required per acre does not exceed two and a 
half sers^ and the outturn varies so much with the soil, the season, and skill of 
the cultivator, that it is difficult to take an average, but seven to eight mans per 
acre may generaEy be expected, the season being ordinarily favourable. The land 
previous to sowing is ploughed three or four times, is weeded once or twice, and 
after having been once weeded is again ploughed. The cost of cultivation may 
he estimated at Rs. 7-2-6 per acre, and the outturn at Rs. 10-12. From the gross 
profit must he deducted the expenses of feeding cattle, wear and tear of instru¬ 
ments, interest on capital laid out in oxen, plough, &e., so that all things con¬ 
sidered, the profit from the cultivation of bdjrd may be put at twenty per cent, on 
tike rent,—apparently a high percentage; but the risks of the season are great, 
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especially In Bundelkhand, where, there being few canals, the crops depend almost 
entirely on the rains. 

Til is also sown during Sdwan and cut during Karttik. It requires land of 
moderate quality. The outturn is perhaps about six 
mans per acre. It is grown as much perhaps for home 
consumption as for export. The land is usually ploughed from two to four times. 
The amount of seed per acre required does not exceed two sers. It is weeded 
once or twice. The cost of cultivation may be estimated at Us. 4-8-10, and the 
outturn at Bs. 12. But from the gross profit must be deducted the expense of 
feeding cattle, &c., and the real profit may perhaps be found to be about forty 
per cent, on the rent. 

Sugar-cane is little cultivated, except in the Mahoba Parganah, and there 
only where the partia soil predominates and water is procurable. The sugar, too, 
Is generally inferior, owing to the poor descriptions sown. Where water is scanty 
a peculiar process, known as palwar, is had recourse to. This consists of a cover¬ 
ing of leaves, grass, and straw to the depth of three to six inches placed over 
the land in which the seed has been sown, which receives the night dews or 
showers and acts as a sort of hot-bed. This dry cultivation of sugar-cane is not 
unknown in other parts of India, 

The castor-plant (Ricinus communis) is common in the Hamirpur Par¬ 
ganah, and tobacco obtains a large share in the cultivation of garden 
produce. 


The Mns grass (Saccliarum spontaneum) is a great enemy to agriculture 

dSr wee<3s ' b%ht3> “ Hamfrpur as wel1 as in the res* of Bundolkliand. 

‘ . , When once it appears in a village it spreads rapidly and 

cannot he weeded out its roots penetrate the soil so deeply and spread so widely. 
The custom is, therefore, to throw the land where it gains a head out of cultl 
vafaon. Some consider that hy this means it dies of itself in eight or nine 
years, while instances are known of its continuing to flourish for fifteen 
years. Agam, some assert that it can only he eradicated hy careful culti- 

hose " ne fte M its "»<■ a 

Tbi. dMriot is not particularly subject to blight, or to floods erect in 
fbo numerate ™n% of the rivers; giri. i, the uarae of flu, 

frequently attach .beat. Drougto c»u»d by Mure of rain, *1" £ 
rainy season are, however commnn npi. • . uniig the 

great famine in tMs district, wS Lk T* * ^ 

O are een severely felt m Hamirpur. There was, however, in 1868-60 yZ 

Scarcity Of 1868-69. great scarcit y, which induced diseases that were fbn 
. cause of the death of several thousand people. * ^ 
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due to the failure of the rains in 1868, there having been only two heavy 
showers*—one about the 20th y July and the other about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, and the latter was not general. The scarcity pressed severely on 
Parganahs Rath, Panwari, Jaitpur, and Mahoba, and less so on the other 
parganahs. Signs of distress appeared towards the beginning of the year 
1869 and lasted until the end of November. Poor-houses were opened at 
Rath, Kdlpahar, Jaldlpur, Mahoba, and Maudha. Relief was given in rations 
of uncooked food, l|tt>. of flour and quarter of a pound of split pnlse to 
those employed on light labour ; one pound of flour and two ounces of pulse 
to those from whom no labour was taken; and half a pound of flour and an 
ounce of pulse to children. The first poor-house was opened on the 4th 
of March, and thq last was closed on the 30th of November. During that 
period the daily average relieved was 546 souls; in March the daily average 
was 200; April, 483; May, 728 ; June, 916 ; July, 895 ; August, 740; Sep¬ 
tember, 768; October, 137; and November, 15. The pressure remained well 
on into September, when portions of the rain crops commenced to ripen. The 
classes that principally sought relief were Muhammadans, Koris, and Brahmans, 
and about 200 persons from Native States. The sum of Rs. 7,904 was 
expended on local relief works, principally in opening out a road from Chan- 
daut Ghat on the Betwa (which leads to Kalpi) to LahcMra Ghat in Farganah 
Man of the Jhansi District; in constructing a road from Kulpahar to Panw&ri, 
and one from Bhuraru to Naug&on. The earth-work of the two first was com¬ 
pleted and the third was nearly finished. The daily average employed in these 
works from January to October in Parganah Rath was 1,680, and in Parganah 
Panwari was 1,056. Besides those assisted through the poor-houses and the 
special relief works, a total number of 199,374 people, or a daily average of 
730, were employed on works other than relief works. The total daily average 
of persons relieved was—by gratuitous relief, at an expenditure of Rs. 7,904, 
546 souls ; famine works, costing Rs. 51,380, 2,736 souls; and other public 
works, costing Rs. 50,995, 730 souls;—total expenditure Rs. 1,10,278, and 
total persons relieved 4,012. These figures undoubtedly show a very severe 
and widespread distress, and there can be no doubt but that they fairly represent 
the actual distress reached. 

The following memorandum, written by Mr. G. Adams, Joint Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, gives a very sad picture of the famine in July, 
1869 

“ Grain has to a great extent disappeared as a chief staple of the diet of the poorest classes, 
and for some time past even those abjve the poorest have largely substituted other things for it. 
It has heeu replaced by such things as the refuse of oil-seeds after the oil has been extracted, 
ttie frxiit of the mahua (not the flower, but the fruit, which is not usually eaten here), and the 
J&es&aaand mats oithe him and other water-plants, and in some villages (though it is said to have 
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been nowhere the case in the Mahoba Parganah) the bark of the larged (Ficus Indica) and semal 
(Bembax keptaphylhm). The poorer Muhammadans have also eaten largely of the flesh of the 
starving cattle, which have been bought for a nominal price and slaughtered, and this beef is the 
cheapest food they can obtain, costing only one pice for two sers or more. Grain sells at 12 

for the rupee ; oii-cake of til, 6 pice the ser ; oil-cake of nisi, 5 pice ; and makta fruit dried, 
5 pice the str. Many hundred—in fact, thousand—head of cattle have died since the commence¬ 
ment of the year, and their carcases have rotted where they fell if they died on the road 
or in the fields. If the animal died in the village, it was removed just to the outskirts and 
there left. Bhatipura was particularly exposed to the influence of this, combined with 
malaria and stench from the dry bed of the Madan S&gar Lake ; the west wind blowing to it 
over this last, while the east wind bore to it the stench of the numerous carcases lying in tlis 
fields and waste lan d between it and Shahpahari. Not only Madan Sagar, but every pool 
or tank except the B?ja Nagar, lake, dried either entirely or to such au extent as to be only a 
small pool of water in the centre of a wide expanse of black mud with rotting water-plants. 
Towards the end of the hot weather the stench abated and ceased, but with the first fall it 
revived again.” 

No record has been kept of the grain traffic, which must have been consi¬ 
derable from Cawnpur, Futhipur, and Banda, though, on the other hand, much 
of this was a transit trade to Jhansi and Jalaun. 

The maximum prices of food recorded were in September, 18(59, at the very 
end of the scarcity, but it reached a very bad pass in Mareli, 1869, and con¬ 
tinued to increase till the beginning of the rains, which, by giving employment 
again to thousands, supported them till the harvest. Wheat sold at eight and 
a quarter set's; barley at ten and a half; gram at ten and a half ; bdjrd at ton; 
and jodr at ten and a half sers. Prices have returned again to their ordinary 
rates. If prices-current were an absolute criterion by which to judge a famine, 
it would appear that when gram (which is the great staple of the common 
people) sells at 13^ sers per rupee the state of pressing scarcity is reached 
which renders Groyernment relief operations necessary. But it is doubtful 
whether this can he considered a good test; it may be that there is no 
grain in the country, and prices are merely nominal; besides, as scarcity 
approaches, those who employ labour gradually cease to employ it, and thus 
the great mass of the employed, who live from hand to mouth, are rendered 
destitute of the means of subsistence, and to them it does not matter whether 
food sells at ten or fifteen sers the rupee, as they have not the moans to pur¬ 
chase it. The relief operations in this district were absolutely necessary, and 
they were not begun too soon. They were started about the middle of February, 
but were limited to the Bath and Panwari Parganahs, where distress was 
greatest. The scarcity of 1868-69 is not considered to have been a famine, to 
cause which there must be a failure of rain for two years ; but even as it was, tho 
mortality to man and cattle was very great, and though matters aro recovering 
their former state, everything has by no means yet become what it was xnZ 
vious to 1868. 
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Famine prices. 


The following statement gives the prices ruling chir¬ 
ing the months of scarcity:— 




Srs 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

18* 

18* 

17* 

17* 

19 

16 

16 

10* 

6 

2| 

19 

18 

18 

18 

19 

16 

17 

19 

5| 

2| 

74 

14 

14* 

18 

15 

13 

14 

11 

51 

2f* 

15 

14* 

14* 

16 

14 

10* 

12 

9 

6 

2* 

14* 

13* 

14 

15 

12* 

n* 

12* 

9* 

6 

2| 

U* 

14* 

14 

35 

13 

n 

11* 

10 

5| 

3 

15 

13* 

13* 

14 

14 

n 

10| 

10* 

5* 

4* 

15 

15 

13* 

14 

16 

n* 

11* 

9* 

5f 

3* 

13 

13 

3 

13* 

15 

ii i 

11 

: 9 

5f 

4* 


m 

12 

12 

12 

101 

10* 

... 

5* 

4* 

ID* 

io| 

10* 

10* 

o 

9 

8* 

8* 

5* 

3f 

10* 

10* 

10 

to* 

9* 

9 

8 

7* 

5 

4 

1C* 

10* 

' 

10* 

10* 

9 

9 

8* 

n 

4H 

4 


September, 1868 
October „ 
Ifovember „ 
December ,, 
January, 1869 
February „ 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


In the portions of the Hamirpur District settled by Mr. (now Sir William) 
Muir, viz., the Jalalpur and Hamirpur Parganahs, as well as the Parganahs Kalpf 
and Kunch of the Jalaun District, a scale of limitation of the Government demand 
Scale of relief in and of rent from cultivators was drawn up for future guidance, 
times of scarcity. Seasons of famine were divided into droughts of moderate 

intensity, of great intensity, and of extreme intensity. Whether the particular 
famine to which the standard was to be applied belonged to the first, second, or 
last degree of intensity was to be judged of by the Collector. The demand per 
cent, on the Government revenue in a season of moderate drought should be in 
kaclihar land, 84; first-class mar, 80 ; second-class or habar axAparua, 70; third- 
class or light soils, 60. In a drought of great intensity in kachh&r and first-class 
land, 50 ; second-class, 35, and third-class, 24 per cent. In a drought of extreme 
intensity 22, 18,12 and 7 per cent, respectively. The indulgence granted to the 
zammdar should be extended to the ryot, who should be instructed to pay accord¬ 
ing to the annexed table, and no claim beyond the rate there laid down should 
be recovered by process of law:— 


Moderate 

drought. 


Intense 

drought. 



There are no mines in the district. Stone consisting of an inferior granite, 

useful for rubble masonry in foundations, walls, and bridges. 
Budding materials. . 1T . n \ ’ 

is procurable m the hills m the south of the district at the 
cost of quarrying and carriage. 
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Bricks burned in the ordinary native kiln, measuring 12 X 9 X inches, can 
be purchased at 800 for a rupee; measuring 10 X 6 X 1 at 1,200 for a rupee; 
measuring 6 X 4 X 1 at 1,500 ; and measuring 10 X 5 X 2\ at five rupees per 1,000 
in Hamfrpur and thr ee rupees in Kulpahar. There are no professional brick- 
makers in the district as the demand is not great. 

The woods principally used in native houses are rnaMa (Bassia latifolia) 
and nim (Azadirackta Indica), but both are abundant in the district and cost 
under a rupee per cubic foot. Sal (Shorea robusta) purchased at Cawnpur costs 
from Rs. 2\ to Rs. 4 per cubic foot in Hamfrpur. 

Kunkur lime burned with vplas (cow-dung) and other similar refuse costs 
Rs. 10 per 100 mans. Stone lime from Kalinjar and Ohhatarpur, owing to the 
distance, costs one rupee per man. 

There is a soapstone quarry in the village of G-auhari, of Parganah Panw&ri, 
owned by the zamindars, who levy from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 per annum from 
the stone-workers for the privilege of quarrying. The stone is used for making 
toys, hookah bottoms, pots, vases, &c. 

In the south of the district, roads are metalled with broken granite; in the rest 
with kunkur collected from rivers and ravines, the cost of which varies with the 
distance. The cost of metalling a mile of road varies from Rs. 900 to Rs. ] ,800. 
Kunkur stacked on the road costs three rupees per 100 cubic feet at Hamfrpur, 
and five rupees farther west; broken granite costs Rs. 3 to Rs. 4£. 


Part III. 


Inhabitants of the District, 


The first census of the district was taken in 1842, with the exception of Ma- 
hoba, which was not taken until 1853, and again in 1855; the population of 
Jaltpur was not taken until 1865. 


Population. 


The following statement shows the results of Mr. Allen’s 
census of the five Parganahs under his charge:— 

a o 


Name of Parganah. 

Number of square 
miles. 

Adult m vles. 

Total population, 
with women and 
children. 

Number of souls 
to each square 
mile. 

1 

I- 

ar 

<3 

Non-agricul¬ 

turists. 

M 

8 

l 

on 

d 

NOS 

| 

3 

Kharka 

Maudha 

Panwarz 

Rath 

Sumerpur 

Tctal ... 

64 

232 

424 

318 

240 

969 

9,763 

15,465 

10,864 

10,614 

526 
5,'97 
6,867 
8,732 
3,461 

1,387 

10,874 

21,454 

17,931 

13,561 

108 

4,186 

878 

1,665 

574 

8 212 
83,046 
49,576 
40,841 
27,219 

50’a 
146 7 
116*6 
128*4 

118*4 

1,278 

47,675 

24,883 

65,147 

7,4 U 

1,53,391 

120*5 
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16,000 enclosures, or one-fifth, are to be found in the Rath Parganah. The 
houses number 121,011, of which 19,891 are built with skilled labour, and 
following these are nearly all to be found in the north-eastern part of the district. 
The table gives the sex, age, religion, and occupation of the inhabitants of each 
fiscal subdivision:— 



Hamirpnr 

Snmerpnr 


.. 5,481 11,209 4,838 9,609 372 779 33sj 775 | 

.. 10,817 20,491 9,271 18,675 515 936 418 864 

.. 5,592 9,344 4,786 9,021 143 267 123 255 

. I4,57y 27,178 12,499 25,009 740 1,389 676 1,236 

. 7,926 15,311 6,883 13,857 1,531 2,310 1,353 2,649 

17,262 31,292 14,795 31,503 1,390 2,307 1,195 2,755 

17,214 29,357 14,442 28,932 817 1,478 733 1,407 

12,822 23,320 10,900 21,124 703 1,324 659 1,311 


15,560 3,093 
29,228 7,167 
14,185 598 

39,470 i,8<)f> 

24,742 1,092 

50,248 13,904 
45,511 1,567 
33,994 1,745 


10,567 10,742 

27,617 27,203 

13,421 15,512 

36,579 44,973 

26,195 24,933 

20,727 61,808 
38,80 i 54,000 
28,726 41,602 


District Total, 91,693 167,502 78,414 157,730 6,211 10,790 5,495 11,302 276,1961 253,941 


31,570 207,030 289,931 


The house and enclosure statistics for the year 1872 are as follows 


Parganah. 


Enclosure occupied by 


Hindus. Mu , sal “ Total 

mono 


Houses built by 


Skilled Unskilled ^ , . 
labour, labour. Total. 


Hamirpur 

Sumerpux 

Jaitpur 

Jalalpur 

Afaudha 

Bath 

Panwari 

Hahoba 


District Total 


19891 HO,120 121,011 


The caste or religion of the inhabitants is 

Caste, P er "«*■, “d Musalmans, 33,658, or 6-4 per cent ’ or 1 

Hindus, the Brahmans number 58,637, or 1M p or cent ^ 
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Kshatriyas, 43,092, or 8*1 per cent.; those called Yaisyas, as belonging to the 
trading classes, 19,147, or 3*7 per cent.; and those popularly ranked as Sudras, 
373^01, or 70*7 per cent. 

The following are the principal subdivisions and numbers of the leading 
JEshatriya clans in the district:—(1) Bais (17,864), who are 
found almost entirely in Parganahs Hamirpur, Sumerpur, 
Maudha, Jalalpur, and Mahoba. They say that their ancestors came from 
Ddndia Khera in Oudh, either directly or after having settled in some inter¬ 
mediate place. They appear to have arrived in this district in compact bodies. 
Thus, there are eight Bais villages near Kabrai, twelve near Sumerpur, twenty 
near Bidhokhar, all claiming a common ancestor, though each arrived under 
separate leaders. (2) The Dikhits number 4,382, and are found in Sumerpur, 
but chiefly in Maudha. They claim descent from a leader who married the 
daughter of Hamir Deo, Karchuli, the founder of Hamirpur, and received the 
twenty-four villages as dowry which the Dikhits now occupy. (3) The Parihars 
(3,689) of Hath alone claim to be genuine. They say that the other Parihars 
are descendants of the offspring of thirteen illegal marriages contracted by tbe 
Parihar leader Jhajar Singh. They hold twelve villages on the Hamirpur side 
of the Dhasan and twelve villages on the opposite side. (4) The Gautams 
(2,694) are found almost exclusively in Parganahs Sumerpur and Jalalpur. 
(5) The three classes of Gaur Thakurs (2,505)—Bhat, Bahman, andChamar— 
exist, hut they are nearly all Bhat-Gaurs in this district. (6) Pawars or 
Panwars (1,559) are said to intermarry only with Bundelas and Dundheras. 
(7) Banaphars (826), reputed descendants of Alba and Udal, the heroes of the 
Chandel-Chauhan war, are found principally in Jalalpur and Mahoba. (8) 
Raghubansis (824) are found almost entirely in Parganahs Maudha and Jalal¬ 
pur. (9) The Bundelas number only 612, and are confined to Mahoba, Panwari, 
and Jaitpur. (10) The Chandels (548) are chiefly in Mahoba, Hamirpur, and 
Maudha, where many embraced Islam. (11) Hand warns (521) occur only in 
Maudha and Mahoba. (12, Kacbhw&has (504) are found throughout the dis¬ 
trict, but (13) Karchulis (486) almost entirely in Hamirpur, Sumerpur, and 
Jalalpur. (14) Gaharwars (475) occupy four villages in Sumerpur. They state 
that their ancestors, being expelled from the service of the Dehli ruler, came and 
married a daughter of the Bais of Sumerpur. (15) TheMauhars (440) and 
Bagris (381) of Mahoba claim to be descended from the Chauhans, and to have 
been separated on account of some breach of caste rules. (17) Sombansis 
(438) have five villages in Bath, and (18) Sengars (435), (19) Ghauh&ns (412), 
(20) Bathor (250), and (21) Paiks (158) are scattered over the entire district. 
(22) Bisens (287) occupy Sumerpur and Maudha, (23) Jaiw&rs (282) Panw&ri, 
and (24) Khagars (220) Rath. (25) The Dundheris (158) are found only in 
Mahoba* Panwari, and Jaitpur, and intermarry only with Bundelas and 
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Pawirs. (26) The Haras (113) are found in Jalalpur; (27) Gahlots (107) all 
through the district j (28) Un&i (85) only in Mahoba and Paxmfai; (29) Bha- 
danriya (67) throughout the district; (30) Tomar (65) in every Parganah; (31) 
Haihai or Haihayabansi (63) only in Parganah Mahoba. There are more than 
thirty-one other dans numbering less than fifty souls, but all of them more 
or less haring some little pretensions to the name of Rajpiit 3 they number 

1 , 661 . , O J 

The percentage to the population of the castes and trades entered as oudraa 
are:—Kayath, 1*5; Kal&r, *85 Lodhi, 11*1; Kurini, 7 > 
Low castes. XAchhi, Mali, Muxai, 5*9; Ahir, Dawa or Dauw&, GHhosi, 
5*5; Garariya, 1*8; Bhat, Jasaundhi, 0*7; Gosain, Joshi, 0*6; Bliui’ji, 0 7; Tamoli, 
Barai, 0*5 ; Teli, 2*2 ; Sonar, Thathera, 1*2; Luhar, Barhai, 2*3; Chhfpf, Darzi, 
0*7; Patawa, 0*1; Kahar, Dhi'mar, 2*1 ; Mi, Bari, 2*3 ; Kcwat, 1*7; Khawg&r, 
2*1; Arakh, 0*4; Kori, Kushti, Bungar, 5*2; Dhobi, 1*4; KumMr, Cl urn gar, 
Sunkar, 2*7; Khatik, 0*3 ; Chamar, 12*9; Kaurera, 0*3, and Basor, 2*7. Under 
the head of Khanabadosh, 0*1, are included Beriya, Beldar, Kanjar, Nat, Kap- 
rira, Brajbasi, and Khunkhuniya. Other castes not enumerated above number 
0 *2, among whom are Lakhera, Churih&r, Manihar, Clukwd, Jdt, Jdgd, Kirdr, 
Sunariya, Dhanuk, Gujar, Ohhfpd or Rangrez. 

The Brahmans of the northern Parganahs (Hamirpur, Sumerpur, Maudha, amt 
Jalalpur) belong chiefly to the Kanaujia division, while 
Braiun-ns. those of the southern Parganahs (R&th, Mahoba, Panwdri, 

and Jaitpur) belong to the Jajhotia division of the caste. Except a very few who 
act as Purohits, and Pandits, or keep Baniyas’ shops, or carry grain, iron, Ac., they 
are all agriculturists, whence they have sunk in public estimation. The census 
of Rajputs has been very minute, owing to investigations for tlio purpose of as¬ 
certaining what classes are addicted to infanticide. Of these, however, only three 
are now proclaimed, viz., the Parihar, Chauhdn, and Bais in eighteen villages : 
of these the Parihdrs (at least those proclaimed) are by far the most addicted 
to the practice. The most remarkable classes in the district arc the Ohamlols 

Dauwas &c 011(1 Bimde ^ S ( see MAHOBA, BtlNDKLKXIANJ).) With 
respect to the Bundelds, a peculiar custom existing ainon gsi 
them may be noticed here (the prevalence of which, however, except amongst the 
highest classes, may be doubted), viz., that the mother does not suckle her off¬ 
spring, which is made over to a female of the Ahir caste, the subdivision of which 
is called Dauwa (probably from the same root as “ d&C'). The close Connecticut 
between Bundela Thdkurs and Dauwa Abirs confirms this. 

The Yaisyas or Baniyas of this district are in no way peculiar: they bolom** 

Marwaris. cHefl y to tte Agarwala branch. The Marwarfs, who 

almost without exception claim to be Brahmans, arc very 
remarkable for their money-making qualities. Their pursuits naturally make 
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them disliked, though they number so few. Probably men, women, and children 
all told they do not exceed 200. It is strange that no one ever heard of a 
good Marwari; yet a poor man among them is equally unknown, and almost 
all are wealthy. They seem to be destitute of a single good quality, and from 
their always being in the courts one sees more of them than of any other 
caste. This class has acquired a considerable portion of the district and bids 
fair to acquire much more, in what manner many a ruined man can tell, and 
the rapid acquisition of wealth and the civil court returns sufficiently will ex¬ 
plain. Though resident in this district they occasionally visit their homes in 
Marwar. Am ongst the Sudras the Dhfmars and Khangars are to be noted; 
the former correspond and probably belong to the Kahar caste elsewhere, but 
the word is perhaps peculiar, probably being a corruption of the Sanskrit dhhara 
(fisherman). Here they are found only in the south of the district, and live 
by fishing and cultivation, chiefly of the sing h dr a (or water-nut), which grows 
abundantly in the lakes and tanks. The Khangars were formerly the chauki- 
dars of the district, hut latterly other castes have been admitted. The ehauki- 
dars used to bear a bad character for theft and burglary, which still clings to 
them, and in the three or four villages where they are still zamindars they keep 
up their had name; hut as chaukiddrs they are, as a rule, a fine intelligent 
set of men, and form excellent material for a good police. Indeed, in their 
present subordinate capacity they are the real police. In Parganah Jaitpur 
the chaukidars are generally of the Basor caste, called elsewhere Bhangj's and 
Mehtars. Of the less numerous castes the Bhats and Grosains received their 
villages from some one or other of the Bundeld Rajas. The Khangars would 
seem to have acquired possession in the first place by force or by favour of the 
ruler, for there is a tradition that a Khangar held Mahoba as a deputy of some 
Musalman governor. 

The Musalmans are remarkable as being descendants of converted Hindus, 

_ r , „ and almost all these zamindars were Thakurs before their 

Musalmans. . 

conversion, and their customs and habits closely resemble 
those of their Hindu brethren. The Lodhis, who hold such a large portion of 
the district, aTe excellent cultivators, and with few exceptions are orderly and 
apparently well-disposed. But they are grossly ignorant and are wanting in spirit; 
they fall much more easily than the Brahmans or Thakurs (who are equally as 
ignorant as they) a prey to the money-lenders, whether Marwarfs, Baniyas, 
Brahmans, or Thakurs. As a rule, they are quite in the power of the patw&ri (or 
village accountant) of their village, and the latter, if thwarted, easily ruins the 
village either by an alliance with the money-lender or by false accounts. They make 
but little use of the means of improving themselves afforded by village schools. 
The question as to whence these castes came is so obscure and general that it 
can hardly be touched upon here. The Lodhis, for example, may be the descend- 
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ants of Intermarriage between tlie Aryan conquerors and the aborigines, and 
certainly appear to have preceded the Brahmans and Thakurs m the occupation 
of this district. They seem to have no traditions as to any immigration hero, 
though if they belong purely to the Aryan race, from their extensive settlements 
here, they must have immigrated in large bodies. The Kanaujia Brahmans 
appear to have come from beyond the Janma, while the Jajhotias in all probability 
immigrated from beyond the Dhasan, but the time when this influx took place is 
unknown. 

Panehayats are not in any way peculiar here. Their function is chiefly to 
award punishment for often imaginary breaches of caste 
rules, cases of conjugal infidelity, &c., the punishment 
consisting of a fine for the benefit of the Panchayat or caste, and till it is paid 
the delinquent is excluded from eating, drinking, and smoking with members of 
hiscaste. Occasionally Panehayats are held to consider a matter of casto (whether, 
e. g.j a certain thing is lawful or not), and sometimes disputes arc referred to 
Panehayats for settlement; but as their decisions are seldom recorded, and even 
when recorded are too vague to be executed, they are seldom final. Several 
castes, such as Kahars, Koris, Nai's, Baniyas, Sonars, &c., have Chaudliris 
appointed by themselves, either with or without the sanction of the zamm- 
dars of the village, and in some cases (e. < 7 ., Kahars and cartmcn) of the Collec¬ 
tor. These Chaudhris are utilized chiefly for obtaining supplies for Government; 
purposes. The only towns containing more than 7,000 inhabitants are lidth, 
Kharaila, and Hanrirpur. 

There is no sign of any change from agricultural to urban life or vice vm&< 
Food &c. Tiiere is notilin g Peculiar in the food of the wealthy in this 

district, the number of whom is very small indeed, and 
each individual of whom spends more or dess in this respect than Ins neighbour. 
The agriculturist who is tolerably well off eats wheat, jodr : bdjrd } c/d/, and occa¬ 
sionally rice and vegetables, oil, ght, salt, and sometimes meat, Chq>aih with 
vegetables and oil or gH are the ordinary food, of which an adult consumes from 
one ser to one and a half ser per diem, the cost of which in ordinary times docs not 
exceed five or six pice. The Baniyas, Kayaths, &c., of the same class of society, but 
whose occupation is sedentary, eat much the same food, with the addition of some 
spices, sugar, and milk, cooked perhaps with more care and costing much the 
same. The poorer classes, among whom must be numbered the zamfndiirs of 
many villages, usually eat gram and hdjrd with ddl and salt, but often nothing 
better than the lighter grains (especially kodon, samdn, and kahln\ and «r mig 
floured with mcMa. It has been noticed that the people in t ) 10 KotI 7], <,f 
the district are worse off for food than those in the north, the country and || u , 
inhabitants being poorer. The quantity of food consumed per diem l.y |J I0 
Wt classes is (where they can get it) hardly ever less than one s,v, and does 
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not cost more than two or three pice. Tobacco is in general use among all 
classes, females excepted, while pan is limited to those who can afford it, and 
even amongst these, excepting in towns, it is not generally used. Potatoes are 
little c onsum ed, and garden vegetables are not common. Native spirits are used 
almost entirely by the lower castes, especially Kahars, Cham&rs, and Basors. 
Kayaths in the towns also often drink spirits. 

The dialect spoken in this district, more, however, in the sonthem than in 
the northern Parganahs, is Bundelkhandi. It has 
Language. apparently little traces of grammatical structure, and 

differs from the Hindi of the “ Prem-Sagar” in the following particulars:—In 
pronunciation the diphthong ‘aV is not sounded broad, but more like, though 
different from, the ‘aV in ‘daisy.’ In the oblique cases substantives have but one 
i Jco 7 which answers all the purposes of ka y he, hi , and ho. The plural is 
either the same as the singular or ends in ‘an 7 instead of ‘ <?,’— e. g. y larka, } larakan , 
for larke* Words appropriated to females end in ( ?u instead of c en 7 or S',’— e. g. y 
kahar-ni for kahar- 272 , tel-nz, &c., laraka-n/ for larki, and this feminine affix is 
almost always employed even where unnecessary. Lastly, there is always a 
strong tendency to use the diminutive form of nouns, even when the sense is 
not diminutive, especially when a word ends in long S,’— e.gchhiriya for chhen , 
a goat, and not a small goat; gaiya for gai; pakhariya for pokhar , a pond, but 
not necessarily a small one. So much is this the case that proper names in ‘C 
are almost always used in the diminutive form— e. < 7 ., Girdhariya for Girdhari, 
Dibiya for Debi, Hazariya for Hazari. 

The infinitive, as in most Hindi dialects, ends in ‘an 7 instead of ‘ na 7 — e . g. y 
maran for mama . The gerund ends in ‘ wai ko,’ — e. <7., kancai ho for karne ko y 
Jchawai ko for Mane ko , &c., The present participle in ‘at! instead of ta , fe, it, — 
e. g* y maratioT ma rta y te, for jata. The past participle ends in ‘o’ instead 

of ‘a 7 — e. g. y maro for mara y gayo for gay a. The present tense, formed from the 
present participle by conjugating it with the present of ‘ hona 7 is not otherwise 
peculiar, except in the structure of the present participle itself mentioned above. 

The imperfect tense, being the present- participle conjugated with the im¬ 
perfect of ‘ hona 7 is doubly peculiar, the present participle itself being peculiar, 
and the imperfect of hona being ‘ hatd instead of ‘tha/ the plural being ‘ hate 7 
for ‘ the 1 thus main marat hata , &c., ham mired hate . The preterite follows the 
peculiarity of the past participle in ending in V instead of ‘ a 7 and is also 
peculiar in not taking the participle ‘ ne 7 — e. g. y ham maro for ham ne mar a* 

The future tense is peculiar, not ending in ‘ga 7 but being the present of 
hona with ‘a 7 prefixed,— e. g. y mar-aham for martinga, mar-ahai for marega , 
marahain for marenge. A long vowel is often shortened,— e. g. y ‘ja ahun’ for 
jmmgcL The vocabulary used is in some parts peculiar, as in the numerals the 
tfltt for do, gairah for igarah , tairah for terah y sorah for wiah } and pan- 
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chas for pachas; in the ordinals V is substituted for the final << as dusro for 
dusra. There are other differences which would he beyond the scope of this 
article to notice, such as the large number of words relating to common objects 
and occupations which seem to be peculiar to this dialect. 

The Inspector of the Second or Agra Circle superintends the Educational 
Department in the Hamfrpur District. The charac- 
Education. 0 f -the education imparted in the several schools 

and the machinery employed does not differ from that in use in the Banda 
District (see Banda District, s> v. 6 Education .’) 

The Zila School teaches English, the Vernacular, and Persian. In the rest 
the Hindi language is in general use here as in the other districts of Bundel- 
khand. The Zila School was opened in 1867, the Tahsfli School in 1855, and 
the Anglo-Vernacular and Aided Female Schools in 1866-67, by Mirza Ahmad 
Ali Beg, Tahsildar. The two latter classes are all situated in Maudlia, ono 
female school in each of the five thoks of the town. The Srinagar Halkahbamli 
School is said to have been the largest and best in the division; it had an attend¬ 
ance of 120 pupils, and proposals have been made to convert it and the Kha- 
raila School into Pargauah Schools. There are a few Persian indigenous 
schools in the district. The following table gives the more prominent educa¬ 
tional statistics of the district. In 1872 there -were 1,023 Hindu males, 4 Hindu 
females, 856 Muhammadan males and 9 females, who could read and writo : — 
Educational Statistics of the Hamirpur District , 



Rs. 

1. Inferior Zila. 

2. Tahsili ... 8 324 1,627 

3. ParganatL . 

4. Halkahbandi... 15 315 82* 

5. Pemale(Govt.). 

6* Indigenous 81 775 3,375 

(Unaided.) 

7. Anglo-Vernacu- .. 

lar (Aided). 

8, Pemale (Aided),. 

Total ... 104 1,414 5,823 



her of j 
nls. 

no 

3 

a 

Musalmans. 

54 

6 

231 

102 

estab 

lished 

1,861 

128 

16 

20 

430 

53 

10 

25 

16 

114 

2,618 

448 



Rs. a. p. 
49 11 4 

5 I 7 

2**11 5 
3 14 10 
5 5 2 

35 2 9 

5 9 9 


Ks, a. p 
46 13 0 3,014 

4 5 4 1,530 

0 4 11 4,951 

3 14 19 L'>0 


360 608 

13,549 


- c? v ***«'** cUjLuiiucti oy uoo pupils * 

fourteen Sanskrit schools, attended by 90 pupils ; ten Persian and one Arabic 
school. The majority of the teachers were of the Kayath (or writer) caste, and 
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there was not a single school-house exclusively devoted to educational purposes 
in the district. 

Neither Christianity or the Brahmo Samaj have as yet appeared in the 
district, nor does Muhammadanism make any progress among the people. 
There are no institutions in the district devoted to the spread of the tenets of 
any religion. There is only one printing press at Hamirpur, owned by a resi¬ 
dent of Agra, where common lithographic work is done in Hindi and Urdu. 

The post-office statistics for three years in the last 
decade are shown in the following table for imperial 

post-offices only:— 


Receipts. I Charges . 


5 & ,-e ^ °s 
° « 53 a ^ 
* & o Z S 

03 « Q. S 3 (3 

c3 ft Sr*H *H 

a- P 


1861-62 

1865-66 

1871-72 



3,816 2,676 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 186 and the expenditure to Rs. 118 ; the receipts from service 
postage to Rs. 2,776 and the expenditure to the same amount, making a total 
receipts of Rs. 8,518 

There are nine imperial post-offices and thirteen district offices at the different 
police-stations in the Hamirpur District. The following tables give the num¬ 
ber of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 
1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 

1861-62. I 1865-66. 



The pos1>-offices are Hamfrpur, Kurara, Sumerpur, Isiampur, Maudha, Sirs&la, 
ttuskara, Jalalpur, Kharaila, Chandaut, Biwar, R&th, Majhgawan, Mahoba,. 
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Srinagar, Kabrai, Kulpahar, Panw&ri, Kashipur, and Ajn&r. The district 
post-offices are supported from the district post-office cess (dakana). 

In 1871 the chaukid&rs (or village watchmen) numbered 1,953, including 
544 messengers (khabar-rasdn), or one to every 242 
1 oliC&& inhabitants. Their cost is met by a payment in cash 

averaging Rs. 2-6-3 per mensem each. The regular police enrolled under Act V. 
of 1861 numbered, in 1871, 534 men of all grades, and cost Es. 80,586, of 
which Es. 74,214 were paid from imperial funds. Proportion of police to area, 
one to 4*28 square miles; to total population, one to every 975 inhabitants. 
In 1871 there were seven cases of murder, eleven of robbery, four of dacoity, 288 
of burglary, and 1,668 of theft, including attempts ; property to the value of 
Es. 32,554 was stolen, and Es. 6,452 worth was recovered. Of 2,352 cases cog¬ 
nizable by the police, 1,345 were enquired into, and 680 were prosecuted to con¬ 
viction; andof 1,250 persons tried, 1,088 were convicted. The quartering of extra 
police in the notorious village of Kabrai has had a good effect in putting down 
the robberies on the Banda and Naugaon Road. There are first-class police 
stations at Ajnar, Sumerpur, Maskhara, Rath, Kalpahar, Mahoba, Maudha, 
Hamirpur, Jariya, Panwari, and Jalalpur ; second-class stations at Kurara, 
Lalpura, Chandaut, Biwar, Kharaila, Majhgawan, Kashipur, Kabrai, Srinagar, 
and Sirsala ; and outposts at Pifchaura, Kaitba, Jaitpur, and Kunahta. 

There is hut one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows:— 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
400, in 1860 was 72, and in 1870 was 129. The ratio 
per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 
1865 (520,941), was in 1850, *076; in 1860, *013; in 1870, *024. The number 
of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 650, and in 1870 was 653, of whom 65 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 481. In 1870 there 
were 231 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 179*08; six prisoners died, or 4*65 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 18-14-7; clothing, Es. 2-8-0; 
fixed establishment, Es. 15-8-8 ; contingent guards, Es. 5-14-9 ; police guard, 
Es. 4-8-2, and additions and repairs, Rs. 8-5-3,—or a total of Es. 55-11-8. The 
total manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,059-5-0, and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 8-3-4. In 1870 the Muhammadan pri¬ 
soners numbered 100 and the Hindu 331. There were 16 prisoners under 16 
years of age, 387 between 16 and 40, 219 between 40 and 60, and 24 above 60. 
The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were agriculturists, 170; 
labourers, 126; professional, 95 ; and men of independent property, 92. 

The early settlements of Bundelkhand have already been noticed in the 


Fiscal history. 


introduction to this volume. The district for the first 
settlement, or that of 1805-06 A. D. (1213 fasli), with 
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other portions of the newly-acquired trans-Jamna territories, was under the 
management of Captain Bailiie, the Agent to the Governor-General, and (where 
possible without the intervention of the military) under Mr. J. Erskine, the first 
Collector of the new district. To the latter officer instructions for the settle¬ 
ment of that year were issued. The district, however, was so overrun with free¬ 
booters and the predatory bands of the leaders Paras Ram, Gopal Singh, and the 
Dauwas that the revenue was collected with much difficulty and much of it had 
to be remitted. To such a pitch had things proceeded that it was no uncommon 
practice of these robbers to swoop down from their hills and collect the revenue 
from the British villages and grant a receipt for the payment, and when a force 
was sent against them they either showed fight, or where prudential motives 
influenced them, melted away, to meet together again at some appointed place 
of rendezvous. 


With such people to deal with, and with the country in such a state, Mr. Ers¬ 
kine found some difficulty in preparing for the second 

Second settlement. ' 

settlement from 1214 to 121b jaslL He commenced by 
making inquiries through the Kamingoes, Patwaris, and Tahsild&rs concerning 
the past settlements of each individual village, and on this, with his personal 
inspection where possible, he made the assessments. These were completed in 
1807 and appear to have been very fair, perhaps somewhat heavy compara¬ 
tively speaking on the eastern parganahs; but up to that time Gopal Singh 
and his followers held more de facto possession of the western parganahs than 
any British force. Remissions were granted on this account in 1214 fasli. In 
the following year remissions were claimed and allowed on account of hail¬ 
storms and drought, and it was not until 1216 fasli that a really favourable 
year occurred in which the revenue was paid up without a balance. 

The third settlement was made for three years, 1217 to 1219 fasli (1809-10 to 
Mr. Wauchope’s settle- 1811-12 A. D.), by Mr. John Wauchope, who succeeded 
ment ‘ Mr, Erskine in December, 1808. He raised the assess¬ 

ment of the western parganahs forty per cent., which he justified by saying that 
6C these parganahs had formerly been the scene of uninterrupted devastation or 
predatory warfare, while lately the cultivation had greatly increased.” Mr. Allen 
thinks that a great deal of this enhancement was due to the intrigues of two 
rival claimants to the Kamingoship of Panwari. The land-revenue of the 
eastern parganahs was not in the gross much raised, and many inequalities in 
the assessment were corrected. In the first year there was a deficiency of rain, 
but the other two years were favourable. 


The attention of the authorities was now directed to inquiries into revenue- 
free holdings, with which the country appeared to be overrun. Mr. Wauchope 
was succeeded by Mr. Marjoribanks in May, 1811, who was followed by Mr. 
Moore in April, 1811, and in October of the same year by Mr. Scott W aring 
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who continued Mr. Wauchope’s assessment with some trifling changes for a 
second period of three years,—namely, 1812-13 to 1815-16 A.D. 

The Collector in his report on this assessment states that the province was 

w , . better cultivated at a former period, two-thirds of the 

Mr. Wauchope’s report. _ , _ _ . , 

arable land being now only under cultivation. The 

waste-land comprised one-third of the area of the district, while the progress 
of cultivation and population was most unequal in different parts of the dis¬ 
trict. The incidence of the revenue was only one rupee per biglia , though 
cotton was exported in large quantities to Mirzapur and <zl was also exported 
for dyeing. There was, however, little sugar cultivation, owing to the indigene© 
of the proprietary body and the general absence of wells and other means of 
irrigation. The soil was too loose and the water at too great a depth to admit 
of the construction of wells. The crops, though produced with less artificial 
watering than in the Duab, were entirely dependent upon the rains. Owing 
to tlieir indebtedness the landlords were frequently supported by advances 
(takkavi). These, added to the infinitesimal subdivision of the proprietary right 
in the very large number of estates held by cultivating proprietary bodies, 
were the causes given for the decrease in the estimated revenues derivable from 
the Bundelkhand districts. The following statement shows the method em¬ 
ployed in assessing the revenue, and the estimates then given of the cost of 
production per bigha of the principal crops 1 :— 



Rath op assess¬ 
ment. 

Crops. 

Augasi. 

'2e 

1 

Paddy 

Rs. a. p. 

i 7 9 

Rs. a. p. 

Kodon 

17 0 

1 I 0 

Til 

0 3 6 

0 7 0 

Cotton 

1 7 0 

1 14 0 

Sugar-cane 

3 0 0 

3 14 0 

Joar 

13 0 

1 It 0 

Wheat ... 

1 10 9 

1 12 0 

Chana 

l 7 0 

1 8 0 

Tobacco 

2 3 0 


Total eent and 

EXPENSES. 


I 


Rs. a. p. 

2 8 

1 15 3 

0 9 6 
3 12 9 
7 12 0 
1 12 6 
3 3 6 

2 10 9, 3 0 
7 8 0 


Produce. 


Net profit. 


M 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p 


I 

I 


1 13 
0 15 
4 15 

20 1 

2 11 
3 14 6] 

0 


4 3 9; 
3 8 O' 
1 8 0 ; 
7 14 0 
13 1 

3 3 6 

4 116 
2 14 9 

11 14 6 


M 


Rs. a. p. 


1 15 
0 
7 
6 


1 

6 

si 

3 

4 
3 9 


¥ 


O 
6 

8 6j 
6 


Rs. a. p. 


1 11 9 
1 8 4] 

0 14 

4 1 

5 5 

l 7 
1 8 
0 4 


Rs* a. p. 


0 2 0 
0 19 
1 8 0 
1 4 6 

0 7 6 
0 10 0 
0 9 6 


— «/ --r ~ ~ tjuu jjuugw ill Xiiio 

eastern parganahs were in a flourishing condition, and even in Rath some- 
what improved; but in Pamvari they were so i mpoverished that balances 

1 Mach information regarding the earlier settlements of Bundelkhand is contained in the 
Revenue Records, North-Western Provinces, 1818-20, published in Calcutta in 18«6. 
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yearly accrued. It is reported that many persons died from starvation during 
1813-15 A.D. in Panwari. 

In this state of affairs Mr. Scott Waring undertook the fifth settlement, 
Mr. Waring’* settle- 1315-16 to 1819-20. He found Panwari poor and 
oaent. &;1 the other parganahs rich, and increased the 

Government demand in the eastern parganahs quite 46 per cent, and in the 
western parganahs 21 per cent., exclusive of the assessment of resumed vil¬ 
lages. After Mr. Waring had made this settlement he remained in charge 
for only two years, being relieved by Mr. Littledale in January, 1818, who 
was succeeded by Mr. Force in October of the same year. 

At the time of settlement the Board of Commissioners were apprehensive 
that the assessment was excessive, but as Mr. Waring ably and strongly 
defended his proposals they were allowed to stand. Mr. Forde addressed the 
Board in September, 1819, giving his opinion that the district was over¬ 
assessed. He writes :— £( On forming the settlement, the number of estates 
M ^ .. made over to farmers amounted to 178, and it is natural 

or e s opinion. conclude that, if the terms offered to the zammdars 

had been such as would have enabled them to pay the proposed assessment, 
so great a number of proprietors would not have refused to enter into engage¬ 
ments, as by such refusal they lost all prospects of having their estates restored 
to them until the expiration of the fasli year 1227, and until which period 
they must be content to be considered as ryots. A more convincing argument 
in favour of this assertion cannot be adduced than by referring to the sales 
which have taken place both at public auction, for the recovery of the arrears 
of revenue to Government, and also by private sale. The total number of 
estates in this district amounts to 815, and during the fasli years 1223, 1224, 
and 1225 (1814-15 to 1817-18 A.D.), thirty-nine estates were sold at public 
auction, the annual land-revenue of which amounted to Rs. 77,699, and the 
price at which they were sold only amounted to Rs. 29,780, affording the land¬ 
holders a sum exceeding in a trifling degree one-third 1 of their yearly jama. 
The .number of estates sold by private sale amounted to one hundred.” 

Mr. Forde was, however, six months afterwards, relieved by Mr. Valpy, 

Mr. Valpy’8 settlement. who was ’ entrusted with tIle settlement^ from 

1228 to 1232, of the resigned and farmed estates. He 

differed in opinion from Mr. Forde, the native authorities, and the Board of 
Commissioners, all of whom thought considerable remissions were required. 
Mr. Valpy considered, and strenuously supported his opinion, that not only 
was no decrease requisite, but that in some cases an increase ought to be 
demanded. Mr. Allen considers Mr. Valpy to have erred “in supposing 
that fift een per cent, deduced from the highest gross rental is sufficient.” Mr. 

~ 1 Board’s Records, 1st September, 1819 c “Set. Rep., I. # 881. 
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Valpy spared no labour to get the highest possible rental; lie encouraged com¬ 
munications, even from ousted patw&ris and from subordinate native revenue 
officers who were candidates for new appointments consequent on the creation 
of a new t ahsilda?< 7 and who, to use Mr. Yalpy’s own words, “were anxious 
to bring themselves to notice.” This settlement was for the most part merely 
a continuation of the expiring one, without increase or diminution. In many 
cases the zammdars who in 1223 refused were now persuaded to come forward 
and agree to what they had previously objected to, but otherwise there was very 
little change. Shortly after the completion of the settlement Mr. Yalpy was 
relieved by Mr. Oharles Tucker, who remained here less than a year, and as 
that year (1228) was a favourable one, he collected the revenue and gave the 
sanction of his high name and character to the fairness of the assessment. 

After Mr. Tucker came Mr. Cathcarfc, who remained here three years and 
made the collections for 1229, 1230, and 1231, in which years the arrears were 
considerable, and every year greater than the preceding ono. Mr* Oath curt 
was relieved by Mr. Yalpy, who for the second time took charge of this dis¬ 
trict, in January, 1825, and in the succeeding cold weather—that is, in 
1825-26—was again entrusted with the settlement of the resigned estates and 
lapsed farms. In some estates Mr. Yalpy was now forcod to great remis¬ 
sion, for he could get no offers ; but in by far the majority of cases the old 
assessment was preserved. He acted on the opinion expressed by him five 
years before, although the balances in 1232 (the last year of th * previous set¬ 
tlement), when he himself was Collector, were very heavy. Balnces occurred 
every year of this settlement, though every sort of moans were resorted to for 
the collection of the revenue. It was common to stop tlio salaries of ilia 
tahslldars, and even of some of the clerks and messengers of tie parganalm. 
In 1829 it was publicly reported that it was not infrequent iu the previous 
years for some taksildari establishments to be in arrears for the long period 
of from six to ten or twelve months. A large number of watchmen and 


bailiffs were entertained every year, the greater number of the c.!orku of the 
headquarters station were deputed to take charge of certain village ,s, and still 
the balances increased yearly. At last the year 1237 proved most < ahmitous, 
particularly in the eastern parganahs, and the balances in them u ,d m IhUli 
were very heavy. In Sumerpur Parganah they were about twenty j„ r coat of 
the demand. Meanwhile the new settlement was made of the resigned estates 
which amounted to far more than half the whole number. At this settlement 
the relief given was large, but it was not judiciously distributed or apparently 
on any regular system. The Collector (Mr. Oathcart) had very little to say 
upon the subject, the Commissioner (Mr. Ainslie) giving to some, villages \ery 
large present deductions, while to others, which were perhaps nearly as heav ily 
assessed, nothing was allowed. During this settlement the dreadful yvar Jf 
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1241 occurred. After this, from 1243 fasli, Mr. Pidcock settled the resigned 
estates, which were very numerous, notwithstanding the reductions given by 
Mr. Commissioner Ainslie in 1238. 

The injury done to this district by the drought of 1241 (1833-34) has been 
Brought of 1241 ( 1833-34 described by Mr. Pidcock in several letters. He writes 
A J>.) thus:— 


u The season of 1241 fasli was one of unparalleled distress to the people of 
this district and of loss to Government. The miseries of famine, pestilence, 
and exile, which denuded this district of nearly one-half of its population, are 
too well known to the world to require recapitulation here. But it is not 
equally well known that, in addition to all this, the avarice and corruption of 
the native officers of this district were employed in frustrating the charitable 
intentions of Government, and of hoarding for themselves wealth gathered 
from the wretched pittances devoted by humanity to the sustenance of the 
victims of hunger and disease.” Mr. Pidcock reported that, although a very 
large portion of the balance of 1241 was suspended by Government, by far the 
greater portion was collected and embezzled by the native Government officers, 
several of whom were convicted and imprisoned. Mr. Pidcock went to Eng¬ 
land shortly after the completion of his settlement, and in the succeeding four 
or five months there were as many acting Collectors, till April, 1837, when Mr. 
Lean took charge; he within a twelvemonth was succeeded by Mr. Taunton, 
who found the district suffering from the extraordinary deficiency of rain which 
prevailed through the North-Western Provinces in 1837. 

Although in other districts the season of 1245 (1837-38) was considerably 
more disastrous than that of 1241, in this district the drought was less felt 
than that of 1241, and the balances were less heavy. The year 1246 was very 
favourable and the balances were comparatively small; but in no year was the 
whole revenue realized. The famine of 1833-34 was felt most severely in the 
western parganabs, while that of 1837-38 visited those in the east. “ By the 
former, thirty-five villages were totally destroyed in Jalalpur, and by both, 
seventy-two in Kalpi and Hamirpur were laid waste and left without an inhabi¬ 
tant.” Considerable remissions were allowed in both years under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Allahabad, and relief works were opened throughout 
the eastern parganahs, which lasted more or less until the autumn crops of 
1838 were gathered in. Famine coming in the wake of excessive assessments 
ground the people down to such a degree that Bundelkhand, formerly reputed 
as a wealthy country, became known as the chosen home of stricken poverty. 

The existing settlements of the district in Parganahs Sumerpur, Maudha, 


Existing settlements. 


Bath, Panwari, and Kharka, were made by Mr. 0. Allen 
in 1842. Mr. W. Muir (now Sir W. Muir) made the 


settlements of Parganahs Hamirpur, Kalpi, Jalalpur, Kharaila, and Kunch, 
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tlien in the Haimrpnr District, in the same year ; and Mr. G. H. Drooling made 
the settlement of Mahoba in 1855-6. Mr. Allen's assessment resulted in a 
decrease of thirty-one percent., exclusive of a revenue of Es. 37,434 derived from 
resumed villages, or a total reduction of Rs. 3,42,494 on the highest revenue of 
the third settlement, 1223 to 1237 faslL The total sum assessed on his five 
parganahs, or Rs. 6,71,833, was not reached either until ten years had elapsed, 
the increase from the initial revenue of 1842-44 being paid in yearly increments 
spread over that period. Mr. Allen’s assessment resulted in a decrease of thirty- 
one per cent., exclusive of a revenue of Rs. 37,434 derived from resumed villages, 
or a total reduction of Rs. 3,42,494 per annum on Messrs. Waring and Pidcock’s 
assessment. His reasons for this radical revision were that the revenue of the 
previous settlements had been in reality paid from the capital of the landlords, 
and the sums realised were not to be taken as the result of fair taxation; again, 
the abolition of the Kaitha cantonment had removed a large and certain market 
for the surplus produce of the district, and owing to the tranquillity reigning 
in Rundelkhand, the Native States had become exporters of food grains instead 
of importers; that these causes, working with the withdrawal of the East India 
Company’s investment in cotton from Kalpi, had seriously diminished the resources 
of the district and entirely precluded any attempt to keep up the previously 
existing high rate of assessment. Tiie incidence of the land-revenue fell from 
Re. 1-15-3 on the cultivated area to Re. 1-10-1, and from Re. 1-4-6 on the 
culturable area to Re. 1-1-2. Similarly, Sir. W. Muir drew attention to the state 
of the parganahs in the Kalpi subdivision, and strongly recommended reductions 
in the Government demand in each. Numbers of estates had fallen into the 
hands of Government in default of purchasers, and land in general had no value, 
except in the few favoured places where an indiscriminate abatement had taken 
place. 

The final result of Mr. Allen’s settlement gave for Kharka (now in Parganah 
Rath), Rs. 27,702; Maudha, Rs. 1,37,969; Panwari, Rs. 1,83,350; Ruth, 
Rs. 1,82,464, and Sumerpur, Rs. 1,40,348,—or a total of Rs. 6,71,833, against 
an average collection for the preceding eleven years of Rs. 6,59,616, and an 
average nominal land-revenue for the preceding five years of Rs. 7,81,286. In 
the Hamirpur Parganah the assessment amounted to Rs. 71,152, as compared with 
a former revenue of Rs. 77,600, and in Jalalpur the new land-revenue was 
fixed at Rs. 2,49,958, as compared with a previous assessment of Rs. 2,75,800. 
The settlements made by Mr. Allen and Sir. W. Muir lapsed in 1872, and pre¬ 
parations for a revision have been commenced. The assessment of 1842 is 
held to have been a fair one, and under it most of the inequalities of the former 
settlements have been removed. There have been few serious balances of lato 
years, though the transfers of proprietary right have on the whole been more 
numerous and extensive than is ordinarily seen in the districts of theso provinces. 
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The total area of the district, according to the most recent returns, gives 
1,464,641 acres, of which 1,123,729 acres are eulturable and 340,912 are 
barren. Of the eulturable area 763,783 acres are cultivated. The land-revenue 
falls on the total area at the rate of 11 annas 10 pie per acre; on the total 
eulturable area at 15 annas 2 pie nearly, and on the total area cultivated at 
Re. 1-6-9. The following statement gives the official returns for the ten years 
1860-61 to 1869-70 of the demand, collections, and balances on account of land- 
revenue in this district:— 


Year. 

Demands. 

1 

Collections, 

Balance. 

Pasticci.ass oi 

Rent . 

f BALANCE. 

balance on 
l. 

In train of liqui¬ 
dation. 

Doubtful. 

Irrecoverable. 

Nominal. 

Percentage of 
de mane 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 


1860-61 

11,20.681 

10,73,065 

47,016 

14.449 

29,233 

2,143 

1,191 

4-19 

1861-62 

11,09,806 

10,92 897 

16,409 

3 089 

11,889 

290 

1,141 

1*47 

1862-63 

10,99,003 

10,88,581 

10 422 

2,067 

6,401 

1,403 

551 

•03 

1863-64 

11,01,169 

10,83,242 

12,927 

223 

7,844 

4,860 


1-17 

1864-65 

10 69,324 

10,56,820 

12,504 

2,281 

9,395 


828 

1*17 

1865-66 

10 74,985 

10,74,838 

147 

2 

... 


145 

*01 

1866-6? 

10 84,026 

10,83,"72 

154 

... 

154 

... 

... 

*01 

1867-68 

10,83^59 

10,83,5^9 

289 

... 

... 

»« 

2S0 

*02 

1868-69 

10,83,891 

10,10,801 

73,090 

17,895 

55,188 

... 

7 

6*74 

1869-70 

10,84,121 

10,83,920 

201 

... 

... 

... 

201 

*02 


The total land-revenue demand for 1870-71 was Rs. 10,84,103, of which 
Rs. 10,83,327 were collected, leaving a balance of Rs. 776; of this balance 
Rs. 432 were in train of liquidation, leaving a nominal balance of Rs. 344. 
There were also Rs. 53,502 outstanding at the beginning of the year, Rs. 38,311 
of which were collected, and Rs. 24 remitted and removed from the accounts, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 15,167 on account of these old outstandings; total 
balance Rs. 15,511. 

At the time of the conquest of this district there were no old farms or 
talukahs in existence, and no remarkable families living 

Old families. 

within its boundaries. At present the only influential 
families are the Purihars at Malehta and Majhgawan in the Rath Parganah, 
of whom the chief are Thakur Din and Harbans Rao respectively. But they 
seldom visit the headquarters of the district, and take no interest in anything 
beyond the affairs of their own estates. Other large landholders are Mulchand 
Dube of Jal&lpur; Sham Karan Seth of Banda; Khem Chand of Imili- 
ya, in Parganah Jalalpur ; Khem Ohand of Bidhokar, in Parganah Sumerpur ; 
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a few other Marw&ris of less note, and the Pandas of Jal&lpur. None of 
these are men of any mark or more than local influence. They care for nothing 
beyond what interests their income, and bestow most of their time in driving 
bargains as money-lenders or in looking after the economical management of 
their estates, on which they never voluntarily expend a single pice. The table 
showing the landowning castes of this district is too inaccurate for publica¬ 
tion, but at the time of acquisition the land in the district was distributed 
among the following castes:—Of the total number of villages (918) the Lodhis 
held about 360; Tb&kurs, 320 ; Brahmans, 110 ; Musalm&ns, 32 ; Kurmis, 
27; AMrs, 26; K&ehMs, 10; and eleven other castes, 33. In 1860-61 there were 
1,144 estates on the revenue-roll, and in 1870-71 there were 1,127. The number 
of registered proprietors or sharers at the first period was 24,457, and in 1870-71 
thei'e were 28,086. The total revenue paid was Rs. 11,21,165 and Rs. 10,84,129 
respectively; the average land-revenue paid by each proprietor in 1860-61 was 
Rs. 46, and in 1870-71 was Rs. 39, and by each estate Rs. 980 and Rs. 962 
respectively. 

There are few districts in these provinces whose history will more forcibly 

Transfers of landed pro- illustrate the evils of over-assessment, and the quiet 
P erfc y- ruin that can thus be brought on a people, than that 

of the Hamirpur District. As early as 1819, Mr. Fordo, when Collector, 
brought to the notice of the Board of Commissioners facts which showed that 
the district was over-assessed. At the settlement of 1815-16 to 1819-20, 
concluded by Mr. Waring, 178 estates had been made over to farmers on 
account of the recusancy of the zamxndars. Of the 815 estates in the district, 
thirty-nine, with a land-revenue of Rs. 77,700, were sold by public auction and 
realised but little more than one-third of one year’s purchase, and the number 
of estates privately transferred was estimated at one hundred. 1 

Mr. Allen in his report 2 mentions the poverty apparent throughout the 
whole district in 1842, and the utter valuelessness of landed property, as in¬ 
disputable proofs of over-assessment. He had endeavoured to trace the history 
of the speculators who came into the district, and through whoso competition 
and capital the assessment had been raised and the revenue realised. Ho 
writes of them—that Kutb-ud-din Husain Khan of Lucknow bought from 
1817-18 to 1824-25 A.D. villages paying a revenue of Rs. 8,000, all of which 
have been sold for arrears of revenue. Zain-ul-abdin Khan at the same time 
bought villages paying a revenue of Rs. 7,000, but left the district a pauper, 
all his villages having been sold for arrears. Dya Ram, a banker, hold in 
farm or mortgage villages paying a revenue of Rs. 12,000, but all wore sold 
for arrears. Mirza Mahommad Khan came from Allahabad and bought two 

1 Set. Hep., II., 789. 3 This refers to Parganahs Suinerpur, Maudka, li&h, Pamv&ri, 

and Kharka, Set. Rep., II. 791. 
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villages paying a revenue of Rs. 4,000, both of which were sold for arrears 
and bought in by Government for a nominal sum. Nunaiyat Rai, the Govern¬ 
ment vakil, lost most of the villages that he had purchased. Diwan Madan 
Singh came from Native Bundelkkand, but lost all the four villages w r hich he 
purchased (paying a revenue of Rs. 14,000) and absconded. A European 
farmer (Mr. Bruce) fared no better by his farming operations, which were at one 
time very extensive. 

To such a state did matters come that, in the years immediately preceding 
the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, transfers 

Transfers before 1843. 

and sales as a means oi realizing the land-revenue were 
rarely tried from their known uselessness. The following statement gives the 
sales effected for ten years before Mr. Allen’s settlement in the five parganahs 
finder his charge;— 


Year. 

Tillages bought by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Villages sold by auction to 
pbivatb individuals. 

Total number of villages. 

Total land-revenue. 

Number of villages. 

<D 

a 

o 

03 

c 

>3 

Arrears due. 

Price. 

Number of villages. 

o 

a 

§ 

► 

1 

1 

Arrears due. 

s 

2 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

3833 

11 

30,5GO 

21,489 

325 

11 

23,755 

14,759 

6,069 

22 

54,255 

1834 

21 

38,SOO 

46,457 

105 

10 

11,255 

13,548 

6,405 

31 

60,155 

1835 

5 

3,350 

4,883 

25 

8 

7,993 

7,253 

5,622 

13 

11,343 

1838 

3 

3,476 

9,966 

15 

1 

2,600 

732 

475 

4 

6,076 

1837 

3 

4,550 

6,575 

15 

7 

10,650 

16,207 

2,337 

10 

15,200 

1838 

... 


... 

... 

3 

4,600 

8,3 3 

2,081 

3 

4,600 

1839 

4 

5,800 

5,399 

20 

19 

31,385 

55,746 

4,521 

23 

37,185 

1840 

9 

11,915 

7,34 4 

92 

5 

9,226 

2,674 

2,359 

14 

21,141 

1841 

2 

12,400 

7,252 

2 

4 

9,15 f > 

2,342 

2,623 

6 

21,550 

1842 

3 1 

3,674 

l,9o7 

15 

8 

5,221 

4,fc50 

7,015 

11 

8,598 


From the above it will be seen that of 137 villages brought to sale within 
this period, assessed at Rs. 2,30,000, no less than sixty-one were purchased by 
Government, while the remainder, sold to other persons, realised only Rs. 39,000, 
or about one-third their revenue for one year; and only one-half the villages 
put up to sale realized even this inadequate price, the remainder, not even 
rising to this, were bought in by Government, or the sale was postponed in¬ 
definitely when no purchaser could be found. Out of the total number of 
villages (amounting to 621) Mr. Allen found that only 139 had been preserved 
by the descendants of those who had been in possession when the British 
entered Bundelkhund. Seventy-five villages were in the possession of Gov¬ 
ernment from arrears having accrued, and of these Mr. Allen settled thirty- 
five with the old zamind&rs and twenty-nine with farmers for the new settle- 
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Jalalpur, &c. 


ment ? giving Government the option of admitting the old proprietors on its 
expiration. 

Besides villages transferred by public and private sale at the last settlement, 
in Jal&Ipur there were twenty-nine villages, and in Par- 
ganah Hamirpur there were twelve villages, restored to 
their original owners that had been held by Government for the same reason of 
no purchasers being found for them. Mr. (now Sir William) Muir writes that 
u the history of all these Government villages is nearly alike. The Government 
demand was so overwhelming that the zamindars soon fell into abject poverty, 
and either parted with their estates or suffered them to be let in farm. 1 In some 
cases they passed through many hands and underwent several sales, but at last 
they lost all marketable value, and as no other purchaser appeared, Government 
itself was obliged to buy them. I know not of one case among the whole in 
which such a course of events originated except in the intolerable oppression of 
extreme exaction.” 

The compulsory transfer of land under assessment by sales at public aue- 
Transferssince the mil- ^ on since the mutiny is shown in the following list 
tm7 ' where the land sold was expressed in Ughas or aores. 

At least an equal number of sales have taken place where the land sold was 
expressed in shares in the fractional parts of a rupee or Idgha , without any 
specification of area or revenue, so that, to arrive at a correct appreciation of 
the number of compulsory transfers during the last decade, it will be necessary to 
double the numbers in each column:— 


Tear. 

Area in aerrs of land 
sold. 

Revenue. 

Amount realized at 
auction. 

Tear. 

Area In acres of land 
sold. 

q» 

S3 

C 

£ 

Q 

P3 

Amount realized at 
auction. 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

Total ... 

nm 

447 

5,907 

2,099 

436 

953 

Rs. 

1,821 

6,523 

2,414 

579 

867 

Rs. 

4,250 

14,016 

13,316 

3,770 

3,197 

1867 

1868 

1869 

187 0 

1871 

204 

681 

1,435 

2,322 

1,745 

Rs. 

292 

127 

1,775 

2,077 

1,436 

Rs. 

6,116 

2,406 

12,268 

19,180 
24,027 

9,842 

12,204 

38,549 

Grand total, 

16,320 

17,911 

1,02,878 


r -- ^ years averages m. or 

nearly 5f times the land revenue. The transfers by private eontrnet 

yiefernng to Parganahs Hamirpur, Jalalpur, Kalpi, audKauch. . 
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for the years 1859 to 1870, as far as is ascertainable, have been as fol¬ 
lows :— 





Specified areds . 

Specified shares . 

Mode of transfer. 


Number of 
transfers. 

transferred. 

Number of 
transfers. 

Share trans¬ 
ferred in 
fractions of 
a rupee. 

Limited mortgage 

••• 


195 

6,4«0 

879 

Ks. a. p, 
50 9 o 

Unlimited mortgage 

«*• 


105 

1,542 

81 

9 4 7 

Deed of Bale 



298 

14,017 

496 

52 15 9 

Decree of Court 



144 

7,597 

380 

58 9 11 

Arrears of revenue 



8 

.. j 

2)624 

53 

45 13 10 


Total 

- 

750 

32,260 

| 1,389 

217 6 l 


From this it will be seen that the number of private alienations during 
the twelve years have been 2,139, and if each estate be represented by one 
rupee, then over 217 estates out of the 1,144 in the district in 1860-61, or one-fifth 
plus 32,260 acres, have changed hands by private arrangement, and in addition 
about 33,000 acres by public auction, omitting the returns for 1859 to 1861, 
which are not available. These figures would seem to point to the existence of 
some causes inimical to the welfare of the great mass of the proprietary body 
in this district. Doubtless bad seasons, the want of irrigation and the means of 
communication, with, in a few places, the spread of kdns, may have contributed 
in a great measure to this result; but these are mere conjectures, and it will be 
the task of the officers revising the settlement to lay some firm basis on which 
the small surviving remnant of the ancient landowners of this district may hope 
to rebuild the ruined fortunes of their houses. 

The following statement gives the official returns of transfers under 
orders of Court and by private arrangement for the years 1860-61 to 1870-71 :— 


Tear* 

Under orders 

of Court. 

By PRIVATE TRANSFER. 

Sale. 

Number of other 
cases,. 

Total number of 
caseB. 

Sale. 

Succession number 
of cases. 

Mortgage number of 
cases. 

Total number of 
cases. 

Number of eases. 

111 
© ° 

3 3 j 

bti u a««H 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate land- 
revenue of pro¬ 
perty trans¬ 
ferred. 

1860-61 


13 

1,489 

16 

29 

98 


906 

179 


1861-62 


14 

2,431 

19 

33 

40 

4,018 

837 

60 


3862-63 


20 

2,748 

15 

35 

56 

7,214 

577 



1863-64 


34 

8,2*8 

25 

59 

68 

13,511 

854 

77 

999 

1864-65 

*•» 

27 

2,930 

38 

65 

63 

6,441 

852 

40 

955 

1865-66 

IN 

10 

1,342 

30 

40 

66 

7,953 

865 

mEm 

1,033 

1866-67 


22 

1,481 

42 

64 

61 

1,090 

635 

433 

1,129 

1367-68 


23 

528 

43 

66 

112 

13,655 

774 

371 

1,257 

1868-69 


27 

3,364 

51 

78 

115 

9,463 

742 

513 

1,370 

1869-70 


37 

4,383 

41 

78 

106 

13,117 

1,093 

295 

1,494 

1870-71 

... 

19 

1,116 

39 

58 

119 

6,818 

1,105 

579 

1,803 
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The 1,159 estates into which the district is divided may be classified as to 
their tenures as follows :— zamindari, 657 ; j oattiddrC, 317, 
xomaes. IMyach&ra , 185; and in the form or incidents of these tenures 

there are no very marked peculiarities distinguishing them from similar hold¬ 
ings in the neighbouring districts. By zarrdnddri is intended lands held iu 
common, the rights wherein are denoted by fractions of a rupee; patiiddri in¬ 
cludes severalty of possession, combined with in some cases the existence of 
, or lands common to the entire body of the proprietors. The bhdya - 
Bh» h&rsu d'dra tenures are much more complicated, and almost all 
differ among themselves more or less in some particulars. 
The word bhayachdra means custom of the brotherhood {bhdyd ), and the gain 
and loss is distributed in such tenures according to a fixed share or to custom. 
At the settlement in 1842 it was found that the apportionment of the Govern¬ 
ment demand in these tenures was framed sometimes on the cultivated area, 
sometimes ou the total area, and in a few instances on the revenue-paying area, 
or on the fractional share held by each proprietor. The first plan was perhaps 
the most common, and in this case the right of a new periodical adjustment of 
liabilities was theoretically allowed but very seldom practised. 

In the northern and western parganahs of the district these bhdyachdra 
communities were a continuous source of administrative difficulty in the matter 
of collections. The brotherhood were bound together by the closest ties of rela¬ 
tionship and common responsibility for the revenue, and were formidable from 
their numbers and influence. cc When one sharer, either from inability or contu¬ 
macy, held back his quota of the land-revenue, it was a signal for the rest to 
follow his example; and it became a business of serious difficulty to enforce the 
demand.” The real defaulters escaped among the crowd, who of course all 
shrunk back, and the result was usually the deputation of a sequestrator to col¬ 
lect the revenue of the estate, which thus became burdened with his salary. 
The enormous extent of many of these estates added to the evil. The village 
of Patara in the Hamfrpur Parganah contained 9,394 acres divided into twelve 
bens (or subdivisions), and further into fifty-seven thoks or pattis , belonging to 
157 sharers; each beri was converted into a separate estate at the last settle¬ 
ment. Goindi in Parganah Jalalpur had an area of 12,033 acres and 395 
sharers, and was divided into eight villages. The most remarkable of tho bhdya - 
cTx&ra villages was Kharaila Khas, which had an area of 18,260 acres, or 28*5 
square miles, of which only 1,090 acres were unculturable. This vast area was 
divided into six thoks , containing each a subdivision of pattis , and was always 


regarded as one.estate. The sharers numbered 379, and were usually assembled 
by beating a drum on a high hill near the town. This was made into six separate 
estates at the settlement. At the time of the settlement there was one bardr (or 
standard for apportioning the revenue) for the whole of Kharaila Kims, winch 
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•was founded upon a measurement of forty years* standing, and was formed by 
applying one rate to the cultivated area of that measurement. On the breaking 
up of the village into separate estates, the proprietors of three of the new estates 
still retained the old arrangement; one adopted the settlement measurements 
and a r^te assessed on the varieties of soil, and the other two were re-measured 
accordi ng to the village system, but with a rate assessed according to soil. 
This shows that, once released from the pressure of the bardr , the sharers were 
quite ready to adjust their liabilities on a more equitable basis than the old 
arrangements permitted. 1 The ease of these villages is not peculiar. In Par- 
ganah Jalalpur Kharaila there were eleven villages having an average area 
of 8,294 acres, and thirty-four whose average was 5,111 acres. Efforts were 
made to reduce these overgrown estates, and in the portion of the district settled 
by Mr. Allen, the heris or other recognized subdivisions were regarded as sepa¬ 
rate estates in all the very large villages. Islampur formed sixteen ^states, and 
altogether sixteen villages were formed into sixty new estates. Similar success 
attended this measure in the Kalpi parganahs, where eleven villages furnished 
seventy-one new estates in the Hamirpur Parganah alone. In carrying out 
the separation of the subdivisions of these large bh&yachara holdings, it was often 
found impossible to effect such a division that all the lands of each estate should lie 
together; and in reply to the objections raised on this head Sir W. Muir writes:— 
cc The soils of Bnndelkhand generally extend in tracts, and it most frequently 
happens that the mar and richer soils lie in one direction while those in the 
other quarters are poor and productive only in the best seasons. Here it is ob¬ 
vious that each set of the proprietors will insist upon having a portion of the 
fertile tract, and it would be impolitic not to grant their request, because even if 
one party consented to take the bad lands, he would suffer and might break 
down in unfavourable years. 

“ It is to be remarked likewise that the capabilities of the land are in Bun- 
delkhand entirely dependent upon the natural species of the soil. In the Duab, 
by dint of irrigation and skilful tillage, the inferior patti might increase its, 
fertility, hut the relative capabilities of a mdr and of a rakar patti could never 
be altered; secondly, whatever might have been at first done, the arrangement 
by which the fields of one patti are intermixed with another (khetbat) is that 
in which these villages actually exist; it is that which was adopted by the an¬ 
cestors of the present occupants, and has been long and carefully observed, and 
to desire the exchange of even a few fields would be to create the greatest 
confusion and discontent. It was entirely out of the question, therefore, under 
any circumstances, to require a new partition.” 

The incidents of the bhej-barar tenure prevalent here seems in some matters 
iso differ from that in force in Banda. In some bhaij&cMra or bliepharar villages 
See Set Rep., II., 8 JO, 887 , and Air. Erskine under Bondelkhanid. 
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there is no obligation on the solvent proprietors rateably to make good the 
default of the insolvent, “ The defaulter being responsible for his own balances 
in his person, and with all his property, movable and immovable, groves and 
fields; his relations, in proportion to their propinquity, are then first called upon 
to pay the arrear and occupy his lands, and on default of them the other pro¬ 
prietors are admitted to the same privilege. The transaction may or may not 
receive the sanction of the Collector and of the superior authorities, but 
whether or no, it bears all the marks of a common transfer. In other villages 
thi s system is varied ; the members of the thoh pay according to their bcrchk 
(or allotment), and receive in return and hold in common the defaulter’s lands ; 
while in others they may pay, not according to their shares, but according to 
tlieir pleasure, and receive a portion of the defaulter’s lands in proportion to 
their payment. These arrangements are probably varied as the exigency 
demands, but they all bear the features of a transfer, and in no case is there 
any trace of the sharers in a thole being liable to pay the arrear of a defaulter 
without receiving his lands in return.” 

The estimated rent per acre for tari or kaclihdr land is Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 ; mdr, 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7; Jcdbar , Bs. 3 to Rs. 4£; pat'uct, Rs. 2$ 
bonrere’ CTlltlvat0^s, la " to Rs. 4, and r&kar and moti, Re. 1 to Rs. 2. The in¬ 
ferior kind of rdkar is productive only in very favourable 
rainy seasons and after having been fallow for several jears, it consequently rents 
at not more than eight annas to a rupee per acre. Rents are almost everywhere 
paid in money, and where paid in kind, the system of batai (or actual division 
of the crop) is resorted to. The rent law (Act X. of 1859) has had no influence 
in enhancing rents in this district. There are very few holdings amounting to 
100 acres ; 20 to 25 acres would be considered a fair-sized farm, 10 to 18 a 
noddle-sized, and 3 to 4 a small holding. It is common for from 15 to 20 acres 
to be cultivated by a single plough. Every one who can afford it has two pairs 
of oxen, those less well off three oxen, and the poorest only one pair of oxen for 
each plough. A holding of five acres would not be in ordinary times equivalent 
to a cash salary of Rs. 8 a month. 

The peasantry are not only in debt but hopelessly so. The lands held by 
tenants are chiefly held by tenants-at-will; tenants with rights of occupancy arc, 
however, numerous. There are at present no records to show the proportion 
that one class of tenants bears to another ; similarly, one cannot estimate what 
proportion of the district is held by small proprietors, who occupy and culti¬ 
vate their own lands without either a zammdar above thorn or a sub-holder or 
labourer under them. The minute inquiries which will no doubt bo made at 
the settlement will throw light on this subject; but owing to the total destruc¬ 
tion of all records during the mutiny, there is nothing now on which to base 
any estimate. 
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The implements and cattle required to cultivate the amount of land a plough 
can till comprises a plough, a bakhar plough, and one or two pairs of oxen; all 
might be had for from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. The number of landless, unskilled 
day-labourers in this district is, according to the returns of the present census, 
SO,286; they are chiefly Chamars. For the most part they hire themselves as 
field labourers. They are sometimes paid in money, sometimes in kind. Dur¬ 
ing the sowing and reaping seasons they get money or its equivalent in grain 
to the amount of seven or eight pice per diem; during the rains, for weed¬ 
ing, &e., they do not get more than six pice. These are about the wages of 
men ; women and boys would get six pice in the former seasons and only four 
in the latter. Men, women, and children are all largely employed in field 
labour. 

In this district irrigation is but little practised, hut where it is in use, canals, 
j ^ tanks, and wells are all employed. The mode of irri¬ 

gation from wells is by means of leathern buckets 
(pdr) raised by the wheel or lever (tihikuli), and the Persian wheel (arhat or 
rnhai) : the last is principally used in the south, in Parganah Jaitpur. Tank 
irrigation is practised with the basket and ropes (daliya), but to a small extent, 
and only in the south of the district, where large tanks, and even lakes, are 
numerous. Canal irrigation has already been noticed. It would appear that 
the total area irrigated from all sources is only 16,000 acres out of a cul- 
turable area amounting to 1,144,000 acres. There are three rivers—the 
Betwa, Ken, and Dhasan—which might perhaps be found capable of being 
utilised for irrigation, and for this purpose it has been proposed, as already 
noticed, to unite the Ken and Dhasan by a canal—a project which may 
probably be carried out. The soils of Bundelkhand are, however, the great 
obstacle to improvement in this direction, as those called mar and k&bar are 
supposed to be incapable of profitably retaining moisture. The soil called 
parua and the best kind of that called rdkar are certainly irrigable, and are 
found largely in the district, but are everywhere interspersed with the mdr and 
Icdbar* 

There are no returns of exports and imports, nor even of the increase 
Exports And imports of ^ decrease of the cultivated area, that cau he relied 
food-grains, &c. upon. Speaking generally, about one-fifth perhaps of 

the agricultural produce of the district is exported and four-fifths kept for 
home consumption. Cultivation has no doubt largely increased since the last 
settlement, but hitherto the village accountants (patwdris) have, as a rule, 
filed mere copies of the village-papers of past years, which are of course 
quite worthless for ascertaining the present cultivated area. During the year 
1,870-71 the patwdris have been taken in hand in earnest, each having to 
pass a practical examination in mensuration at Hamirpur, and it is hoped that 
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in two or three years a marked improvement in patwdrif papers will be made. 
The last return submitted to the Board of Revenue is as follows (May, 


JLCM X) l - 


Crop. 

Area in acres. 

Produce in muns . 

Exported, muns. 

Kept for home 
consumption. 

S1IC6 it* ••• ... 

782 

2,080 

308 

1,972 

Cotton -• ••• •«« 

59,377 

32,^57 

30,060 

2,797 

Joar and bajra 

243,674 

369,396 

81,42-4 

287,972 

Oil-seeds . 

37,211 

34,087 

10,166 

23,921 

Wheat and barley ... 

198,189 

643,469 

135,972 

507,497 

Pulses 

115,601 

331,565 

61,348 

270,217 

Other produce ... 

107,478 

278,110 

76,174 

201,936 

Total 

762,212 

1 1,671,567 

375,252 

1,296,312 


There are no mumOipalitics :n the district rm 1 nrcm marts. Jodr. 

T adc &c wheat, gram, cotton, til, ghi, pdn, oil-seeds, and a 

r coarse kind of red cotton cloth called Jcharda com¬ 

prise the exports, and sugar, tobacco, spices, and Manchester goods the imports. 
There are no returns to show the quantity or relative importance of either the 
exports or imports. There are only two fairs of importance,—one at Badokha, 
in Parganah Sumerpur, held during the JDasahra in October; and the other 
at Raogarh, in Parganah Rath, held for a fortnight in Aghan and Ptis for 
November and December). At the first, held in honour of one Rahila Baba, 
about 15,000 people assemble, and the chief articles of trade are English and 
country cloths, vessels of iron, brass, and copper, brass and glass ornaments, 
native saddlery, shoes, pedlar’s ware, and sweetmeats. Similar articles are 
disposed of at the Raogarh fair, which is said to have owed its origin to 
one Rewa Gosain, whose hermitage was there. It is attended by about 12,000 
people. 

The remarks of Mr. 0. Allen in 1847 apply to this day to- the whole dis- 

Manufactures. : The relation is chiefl y agricultural, and ma¬ 

nufactures of little moment, consisting of coarse kharucc 
doth, and in Gohrari of soapstone ornaments.” The dyeing and printing of 
country cloth for local use is carried on in a few places, and a little saltpetre in 
occasionally made. 

The present wages of work-people are as follows smiths, 3 to 4 aan&a ; 

Wages. bricklayers and carpenters, 2J to 3 annas; labourers 

in towns, 2, and in villages 1$ annas. "Wages are said 
to have risen 15 to 100 per cent, within the last twenty years. The following 

Prfcss table S ives tte P rices of &e food-grains most used 

by the people 
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For gM, oil, to, 4. Mowing ». W=-0»e 
= two chataks; pawa= 7 tabled bhar or quarter of a ser. Then follow the adhaer 

or half ser; arhaiyd or 2| sere; panseri or 5 sers, and mun. 

The angal, or the average breadth of a man’s finger, is wjim. m ®° 
measures: 5 to 4 make a girah, 38 girah = one hath, and two hath - one gaz. A 
measure of length in use commences with the same unit of a finger s breadth 
or angal, and 16 angal= one Utd; 2 Utd= one hdth ; 100 hdth=o ne kbit or one 

dhoti; and 100 khet= one kos. ... „ 

Jewellers make 3 grains of rice=one rati; 5 ratis=one mdsha; and 4 to 12 
mdshas= one toZa. A common form of land measure is 4 to 6 haths=one guttd; 
20 gutid= one Am'; 20 square ^«d=one ty/u. The Government bgha in 
Mahoba and Jaitpur is equivalent to 2,256’49 square yards, so that 2 hlghas. 2 
Mswas and 18 bwzdnsis make one British acre: in the remainder of the district 
the standard blgha contains 2,095‘23 square yards, and 2 blghas 6 hswas and 
4 biswdnsis make one acre. The measures of time are those in general uso 
throughout Bundelkhand: 60 pals=<mc ghari; 4 gharls = one pdkar; 8 pdhars= 
one din bhar or day; 15 days=one pakhwdrd or fortnight. 

, „ The following statement shows the receipts and dis- 

Bevenue and expendi- °. „ rfl ... , 

bursements on civil administration tor looO-bl and 


ture. 


1870-71.— 


Receipts. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

' 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs* 

Rs. 

Dand-revenue 

Excise 

Sayer 

Stamps ••• 

Judicial 

Deposits and Revenue... 
Public Works 
Remittances ... 

Post-office 

Income-tax ... 

11,63,502 
30,580 
1,10,625 
9,528 
27,091 
8,85,413 
5,*81 
2,12 698 
4,001 
10,278 

11,24 843 
20,198 
1,12,904 
7,731 
28,697 
34,093 
1,97,087 
2,63,142 
8,977 
48,798 

Salaries, savings, &c. ... 
Excise mi 

Miscellaneous ... 

Police 

Public Works 

Stamps ... 

Pensions 

Advances and deposits, 
Remittances 

Post-office and money- 
orders. 

1,32,048 

2,059 

46,391 

1,39,950 

17,264 

200 

33,466 

11,20,386 

2,09,726 

4,204 

1,59,204 

1,58,454 

2,077 

17,070 

16,085 

4,99,407 

44,484 

67,239 

1.77,562 

22,584 

Total 

24,59, COO 

18,46,463 

Total ... 

17,05,693 

11,64,106 


The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pais in tlio rupee, 
calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the pur- 
Income tas. poses of the income-tax of 1870, during 1870-71 was 


Rs. 43,151. There were 592 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 por annum ; 
176 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000 ; 137 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs.' 1,500 j 66 
between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 130 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000; and 9 
above Rs. 10,000. The total number of persons assessed was 1,110. 
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At the close of the year 1871-72 there were 22 shops open for the sale of 
native liquor alone in the Hamirpur District. Owing 
to its proximity to Native States and the facilities there¬ 
by afforded of smuggling illicit spirit over the border, the farming system has 
been introduced, by which the right of manufacture and vend of country spirit 
is farmed to an individual usually by parganahs. The receipts and charges 
on account of excise were :— 


Year. 

Receipts on 
account of 
liquor vend, 
&c. 

So 

g 

ft 

[ 

1 

i 

n3 

at 

a 

Opium. 

Eines and mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1870-71 ... 

3,893 

4,334 

23 

12,160 

186 

7,964 

1,263 

1871-72 ... 

2,400 

3,682 

23 

10,400 

672 

6,804 

2,937 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869) and 

under the Court Fees Act. The following statement 
Stamps. ° 

shows the revenue and charges in rupees under this 

head for this district:— 


Year. 

re o 

a > 

03 —. 

“ m 
m “ C, 

a 

fS * 
ft 

Blue and black 
document 
stamps. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realized,&c. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

Court fees 
stamp sales. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

Total net re¬ 
ceipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1870-71 ... 

1,013 

6 637 

186 

537 

7,299 

17,422 

722 

16,700 

23,999 

1871-72 ... 

863 

5,561 

519 

343 

6,599 

15,423 

198 

15,225 

21,824 


In 1871-72 there were 1,021 documents registered under the provisions of the 
Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to the amount of Rs. 2,398 were 

collected. The expenses of establishment, &c., during 
Regi a io . the same period amounted to Rs. 1,645. There were 

493 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registration was 
compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 276 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the documents regis¬ 
tered amounted to Rs* 2,87,684. 

The early history of the district has been given under the heads of Mahoba, 
Jaitpub, Kalpi, and Bundelkhand; the fiscal history 
under the British Government has also been noticed, and 
of the Native States within and adjoining Hamirpur is separately recorded. 
Gonds, AM rs, Ghandels, Bundelas, Musalmans, and Marhattas successively 
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occupied the district before the British conquest, which took place in 1803-01 A.T). 
Hamirpur was then included in the newly-formed District of Bundelkhand, 
and r emain ed a part of it till in March, 1819, two districts were formed; 
one inoluding Hamirpur to the north was called northern Bundelkhand or 
K&lpi, and that to the south Banda. The district was known as Kalpi till 
about 1821, when the head-quarters were fixed at the present station with a 
Deputy Collector at K&lpi, and the name of the station began gradually to be 
applied to the district itself. Hamirpur has no history beyond the general 
history appertaining to all Bundelkhand, until we come to the mutiny, when, in 
common with the neighbouring district, it was disgraced by the murder of un¬ 
offending Christians and the free indulgence of the lust of plunder which seems 


to be inborn in every native of the Bundela country. 

Mr. Lloyd, Magistrate of Hamirpur, on hearing of the outbreak at Allaha¬ 
bad, sent for assistance to the Rajas of Charkliari and Beri and the Naww&b 
of Baoni, and received 100 men and a gun from each, besides doubling and in¬ 
creasing tbe jail and police guards. The first to show 
Mutiny narrative. disaffection were the zamindars of Raman ; but on the 

night of the 12th June, the heads of the various detachments, the subahdar of 
tbe 56th Native Infantry on duty at the treasury, and some of our own officials 
held a council, the result of which was that on the following day the entire 
force broke into open mutiny. The Baoni headman withdrew his men and guns 
from Mr. Lloyd’s house and turned them on it. The same day Messrs. Bailees and 
Browne, fugitives from Urai, came in, and all attempted to make for Allahabad 
by boat. When half across the Jamna they were fired into from the hank, and 
jumping into the water swam to shore. The men of the Rampur village in the 
Cawnpur District then surrounded the fugitives, ill-treated and plundered them. 
Messrs. Lloyd and Grant, after escaping down the river some distance, wore be¬ 
trayed by their clerk, Ganga Sahai, and captured by a detachment of sepoys, who 
brought them to Hamirpur and shot them there. Messrs. Raikos and Browne 
set off across country for Fathipur ; the first died of heat and want, but the 
second succeeded in joining Havelock’s column, and died of cholera at Lucknow. 
Messrs. Murray and Crawford, with the Anderson family, at the first outbreak 
sought refuge with the Charkhari troops and were murdered by them. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bunter saved their lives by apostatizing, but wore murdered a few 
days afterwards, and only one Christian escaped. To such a pitch did the lust 
of plunder proceed that three boats of sepoys who wore disarmed at Agra were 
attacked with guns, and the sepoys plundered of all they possessed, which was 
distributed amongst the auxiliary chiefs. The treasure was taken off to Cawn¬ 
pur to the Nani, and under his directions the Native Deputy Collector, Wahid- 
uz-zamdn, set up the rule of the Peskwa, till the approach of our force to Fathi¬ 
pur obliged him to retire. The zamindars of Ramari, Sarauli Buzurg, and 
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Etnird now took to plundering every one and committed all kinds of violence. 
To the Baoni ISTawwab the Parganah of Hamirpur Khas was made over in Sep¬ 
tember, and owing to the influence of Mr. Carne, Deputy Collector, the Char- 
kMri Raja was reluctantly induced to declare himself on the side of order and 
undertake the management of Jaitpur, Rath, and Panw&ri. Mahoba had pre¬ 
viously been seized upon by the G-ursar&i Chief and managed for his own 
benefit. In January, 1858, Charkhari was attacked and plundered by Tantia 
Topi’s force, assisted by Despat of Jaitpur; while Maudha was held by the 
Eaww&b of Banda and Jalalpur by the Marhattas, and all joined in plun¬ 
dering Sumerpur. The Rini of Jaitpur succeeded for a short time in es¬ 
tablishing herself there, but was expelled by the Charkhari troops, Mr. Game’s 
influence nltimately induced the Raja to become actively loyal, and towards 
the end he threw all his influence in favour of the British, and caused the 
leader of his troops at Hamirpur to he executed for permitting the murder 
of the Europeans. The other chiefs and petty jdyirddrs plundered as much 
as they could, and joined one side or the other according as they saw that it 
was for their advantage. On the 10th May Hamirpur was included in the 
Jhansi Division, which was formed into a Commissionersliip, and Mr. G. H. 
Freellng, G.S., was appointed Deputy Commissioner. He reported that in 
Mahoba most of the talukdhddrs and ubariddrs were in open rebellion, and in 
Jaitpur, owing to the presence of Despat in Mau R&nipur of the Jhansi District, 
the post was only held by an armed force, while Despat had a garrison in 
Eashipur. In August, Chhatr Singh from Jhansi made a descent upon the 
district, and plundering Rath, put the chief civil officers (natives) to death. 
General Whitlock’s force was at Mahoba early in September and destroyed the 
fort of Srinagar. In the meantime the rebels plundered unchecked the central 
parganahs, and extended themselves along the east bank of the Dhasan, from its 
junction with the Betwa to about Eashipur. Captain Thompson’s detachment 
defeated Chhatr Singh’s force near Garotha in the Jhansi District and drove 
them back on Rath, where Brigadier Munsey entirely dispersed them, and 
Chhatr Singh was obliged to go into concealment. The district then soon 
settled into its normal state, and the work of reorganization was effectually 
commenced. 


For the medical history of the district the materials are most meagre. The 
A endemic diseases in 1871 were fevers, enlarged spleen, 

, itch, ring-worm, and chakaur (a gangrenous sore, as¬ 

cribed by the inhabitants to the use. of bad water and poor food). During the 
year there were no epidemics or any change in the general health requiring notice. 
There are only two important fairs held in the district, and neither are of such a 
nature as to cause any fear of the breaking out of epidemics from over-crowding. 
For in account of the drugs indigenous to Bundelkhand see the Banda District. 
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There is a principal dispensary at Hamirpur, and branch dispensaries at Mahoba 
and Mth. 3h 1871 the deaths recorded throughout the district were given as ‘ 
due to the following causes:—cholera, 8 ; small-pox, 286; fevers, 5,804; bowel 
complaints, 3,182; all other oauses, 1,935,—or a total of 11,215, being in the 
ratio of 21*52 to each one thousand inhabitants. During 1871-72 there were 
10,287 vaccine operations, of which 7,690 were successful: the small-pox 
mortality is only *54 per 1,000. The death from injuries were 264, or *5 per 
1,000, of which 68 are attributable to snake-bites and attacks of wild animals, 
97 to accidents, 31 to wounds, and 38 to suicide. The fever death-rate is 11*14 
per 1,000 inhabitants. 
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Past I. 


Boundaries. 


Jalaun, 1 a district of the Jhansi Division, is situated in the tract of country 
to the west of the Jamna known as Bundelkhand. 
It is bounded on the north by the river Jamna, which 
separates it from Etdwah; on the east by the same river, here forming 
the western boundary of Cawnpur andtheBaoni State ; on the south by the river 
Betwa, which separates it from the Districts of Hamirpur and Jhansi, and on 
the west by the Gwaliar territory. Jalaun lies between 78°-59'-30^ and 79°-56' 
east longitude, and 25°-45'-15' / and 26°-26' north 
latitude, with an area of 1,553 square miles, or 


Area. 


1 The name of the district is taken from the town of Jalaun, the former residence of the 
Subahdars under the Peshwa of the Marhattas, to whom were entrusted the government of the 
filets of Bundelkhand to the north of the Betwa. The principal authorities for the facts 
moaiioUed in this notice are Colonel Tertian’s Memoir and Report and Mr. P. J, White’s Reports. 






LITHOGRAPHED AT THE SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, CALCUTTA, FEBRUARY 1874. 
From an original supplied by l T. Atkin^n Esqr. m charge of the N, W, l Gazetteer, 
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994,381 acres. 1 Of this total, 54,568 acres, or 85 square miles, belong to the 
petty Ohiefships of Jagamanpur, Rampur, and Gopalpur. The population in 
1865 was 405,604, and in 1872 was 404,384 souls, or 262 to the square mile. 
The district consists of an immense plain measuring fifty miles from east 
to west and forty-five miles from north to south, having an ascertained height 
at Khanuwan, near Jalaun, of 532 feet above the level of the sea. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the administrative subdivisions past 

Administrative divisions. , . j „„„ 

and present, their revenue and area :— 


In the police 
jurisdiction of 
station. 








! w 



Includes 



N 

OO 

rt 



« A 


i 

§ 


Present Tahsil. 

Parganah. 

Entered 
the Ain- 
Akbari in 

Number 

estates. 

£ oo 

U «-4 

4.S 

PI o 

* 2 
* 

Area in acr 
in 1872. 

a 

o 

U 

5 





Rs. 



I —xjrai ... 

1. ITrai ... 

Urai 

140 

1,65,181 

188,901 

63,446 


2. Muham- 

Muhammad- 






madabad. 

abad. 




93,291 

II.— Ata ... 

3. Raipur.. 

Raipur ... 

244 

1,64,861 

283,023 


4. KalpL 

Kalpi. 






5. Itaura. 

Kanar. 





III.—Jalaun... 

6. Rbade k 

Bhadek ... 

274 

2,16,206 

206,785 

91,438 


7. Kanar 

Kanar. 




IV.— Kdnch... 

8. Kdnch... 

9. Lahar. 

Kdnch 

158 

2,04,647 

135,126 

67,041 i 


10. Duboh. 





89,165 ■ 

V.—Madhu- 

11. Indurki, 

Kanar 

171 

1,28,072 

125,978 

garh. 

12. Kachwa- 

Kuoch. 





hagarh. 







13. Bhander. 








Total ... 

982 

8,78,957 

939,813 


Jdgirs . 





22,621 


Jagamanpur ... 

Madhugarh. 


33 

4,764 

v a ^-g 

Rampur. 

Gop&lpur. 


28 

.4* 

19,984 

ts s g> 

r wa 2 




11 

... 

11,966 

i|a| 


Gjbakd Total, 

1,054 

8,83,711 

994,381 

404,384 


na, Ifahta, Har¬ 
den, Ingo£. 

Kalpi, At6, Chur¬ 
ls i, Dararar, Ni- 
pania, Babina, 
Itaura. 

ralaun,Kutaundb, 

Iladrak. 


Hya» Sonau, 
Bhcnr. 

dadhugarh, Go- 
han, Bangra. 


f 7 - J J — 

TTrfli Kotra was ceded to N&n& Gobind Rso by treaty, 

dated October 23rd, 1806, in exchange for fourteen 
villages in Raipur Itaur& and sixty-throe villages in K&lpi. It lapsed in 1840 
with the other parganahs of Jalaun , and has since then remained under British 

1 This is the area given by Mr. P. White at page 68 of the Settlement Report. The Board 
qJE Revenue gives the area as 1,546 43 square miles. 
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.rnle. At the revision of settlement in 1863 it contained 129 villages and in the 
same year Grarha Kal4n was received from At&, making 130 villages, containing 
140 estates, 

P&rganah Ata was in Gobind Rao’s possession until 1840. It then contained 
99 revenue-paying villages ; in 1841 there were 112 
villages; in 1846 there were 114 villages, and in 1851 
there was a total of 124 villages. At the settlement in 1863-64 five hamlets 
were formed into separate villages; 87 villages were received from the old 
regulation parganah of Kalpi; 9 villages were received from Parganah Kan&r, 
which was then abolished, and 19 villages were received from the old regulation 
tract known from its principal villages as Raipur Itaura. The* parganah now 
contains 244. villages and the same number of estates. 

Parganah Jalaun in 1840 contained 119 villages; in 1863, four villages were 
transferred and eleven were received from Parganah 
Madhugarh, and sixteen hamlets were made separate 
villages, making a total of 142 villages. In the same year forty-two villages 
were received from the old Parganah of Kalpi, and seventy-eight villages from 
Parganah ELanar, while four villages were absorbed, making a total of 258 vil¬ 
lages, divided into 274 estates. 

La 1863 Parganah Kiinch contained 92 old villages, made over to the Bri- 
^ k tish in 1806 by Holkar, 18 villages from Duboh and 43 

from Lahar,—total 153 villages. The old villages were 
assigned as a life grant to BMma B&i Sahiba, daughter of Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
and were annexed to the District of Bundelkhand, and subsequently on its 
formation to the District of Hamirpur; in 1853 they were transferred to Jalaun. 
In 1858, on the death of the Bai Sahiba, the grant lapsed, subject to a life-pension 
to her grandson, Gobind Rao. In 1860 the regulation villages of Kiinch and 
Kalpi were deregulationised by Act XXX. of 1860. By treaty with Sindbia, 
dated January 13th, 1844, portions of the Parganahs of Lahar, Bhander, Garhmau, 
Mau Mahoni, Indurki, Nodha, and Kachhwahagarh were assigned to the British 
Government for the maintenance of the Gwaliar Contingent, and by treaty, 
dated December 12th, 1860, 221 villages of those parganahs lying -west of the 
Pabdj river were restored. Forty-three villages belonging to Parganah Lahar 
were retained and included in Parganah Kiinch. By the same treaty, those 
portions of Parganah Duboh which had been assigned by the Jhansi State for 
the support of the Bundelkhand legion, and which lay to the west of the Pahiij, 
were also ceded in full sovereignty to Sindhia, and the remaining eighteen 
villages were incorporated with Parganah Kuneh, 

The Madhugarh Parganah is made up of those portions of the Gwaliar Par- 
Madhugarh. ganah of Kachhw&hagarh lying east of the- Pahiij and 
- ' containing 107 villages; in 1863-64, forty-four villages 
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were received from Uanar on its absorption and eighteen villages from Kunch. 
This parganah also includes the thirty-three villages of the Jagamanpur estate, 
the twenty-eight villages of Rampur, and the eleven villages of Gop&lpur, 
KanAr, as already remarked, continued a separate parganah until 1863-64, 
when it was absorbed and its villages transferred to AtA, Jalaun, and Madliugarh* 
KAlpi and Raipur ItaurA remained separate until the same year, when their 
villages were given over to At A and Jalaun. In the reign of Akbar, Par- 
ganahs Urai, Muhammadabad, Raipur, Kalpi, Bhadek, andKan&r were included 
in Sirkar Kalpf and Sabah Agra, and Parganahs Kdnch and Madhugarh in 
SirkAr Irichh and Subah Agra. The village that gave its name to Parganah 
KanAr has been entirely swept away by the Jamna. Under British rule the 
head-quarters were at Kutaundh. Bhadek, that gave its name to a mahal in 
the reign of Akbar, is situated on the Jamna in Parganah Jalaun. The adminis¬ 
tration of the entire district is what is known as non-regulation, which unites the 
civil, criminal, and revenue functions in the same officer. At present there are 
one Deputy Commissioner, two Assistant Commissioners, three Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, and five TahsildArs, all invested with civil and criminal powers, 
under Act XYIII. of 1867, differing in degree. There are no covenanted civil 
officers in Jalaun. There are twenty-five police stations distributed over the 
parganahs mentioned in the * table above given, at most of which there are also 
post-offices. The other principal civil officers are tike District Superintendent 
of Police, the Civil Surgeon, and the Opium Agent. The Rajas of Rampur and 
Jagamanpur have certain powers as Honorary Magistrates. 

Parganah Urai was formerly a barren plain, but now the culturable area is 
estimated at 73 per cent, of the whole, and of this all 
but 15 per cent, is under cultivation. The soil, except 
near the Betwa, is very good, being for the most part “mdr which is particu¬ 
larly retentive of moisture, so that the periodical rains are found sufficient, ex¬ 
cept in seasons of unusual drought, for both the autumn and the spring crops. 
There is little irrigation and few tanks, so that only 457 acres of the total area 
are irrigated. The villages in the parganah number 130, and appear to be 
somewhat larger than those in the rest of the district. The cultivators arc 
Brahmans, Lodhis, KAchhis, Rajputs, Ahxrs, Chamars, and a very few Musal- 
mAns. Urai produces excellent crops of cotton and wheat, and is in the season 
one continual sheet of cultivation. There are no rivers, and only a few streams, 
such as the Non Nadi, which forms a part of the natural drainage of the 
country and joins the Jamna six miles north of KAlpL Parganah Jalaun 
lies to the north of Urai, with an excellent soil for red wheat ('katiya), and in 
good seasons cotton. There is here also, and indeed generally throughout tho 
district, little irrigation except from wells, the general appearance of tho country 
being a dead level. The principal cultivating castes in this parganah aro 


General appearance. 
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Brahmans, Thakurs, Gujars, Kumars, and Kayaths, who hold among them 240 
out of its 258 villages. 

Parganah Ata lies between Jalaun and Urai and the Cawnpur District, and 
is bounded by the Jamna in that direction and on the south by the Betwa, 
the soil is generally poor, owing to the great number of ravines that intersect 
it in all directions and form the lines of drainage between it and the great rivers 
on its border. The Non spreads out into large ravines here, and with its nu¬ 
merous branches occupies the greater portion of the uncultivated land in the 
parganah. The Jondar Nala drains into the Jamna near Kalpi. The prin¬ 
cipal cultivating communities are Brahmans, Thakurs, Kayaths, Gujars, and 
Lodhis, who hold among them 199 villages out of the 244 in the parganah 
(see Kalpi Parganah.) Towards the south-western corner of the district, Par¬ 
ganah Kiinch lies, between two Native States. Its appearance differs little from 
the rest of the district, being generally level, but much cut up by ravines along 
the Pahuj, which forms its western boundary. It is watered by the inunda¬ 
tion called the pau from the Samthar State. The principal cultivators are 
Kurmis, who hold 58 villages of good mdr land ; Brahmans, who hold 25 ; and 
Gujars, occupying 37. The remaining 34 villages in this parganah are held 
principally by Thakurs, Kayaths, and Lodhis, and only four by Musalmans 
(see KiJmjh Parganah.) Parganah Madhugarh is much cut up by the ravines 
on the Pahuj and Jamna, but in other parts consists of a plain, with a parda soil 
and but little mdr. The principal castes are Th&kurs, Brahmans, and Gujars, 
who hold 137 villages out of a total of 169. The soil of this parganah is well 
adapted for sugar-cane, and the well irrigation has more than doubled of late years. 

The soils of the district are those common to the rest of Bundelkhand, and 
^ ^ consist of ???<£>*, Jcabar *, par&a, and rdkar . Mdr (or 

black soil) is a first-class marly clay, very fruitful and 
retentive of moisture, and is formed of decomposed trap lying over a sub-stratum 
of clay often to the depth of six to ten feet. Kdbar is a second-class mar . Pat da 
is a greyish clay mixed with a light sandy soil, very productive when irrigated. 
It extends from within eight miles north of Jalaun to the Jamna on the north 
and north-east, and to the Pahuj on the west; a variety known as white panla 
obtains in the old Kalpi Parganahs lying for some distance along the Jamna. 
In 1863, the area of mdr in the 677 villages assessed by Colonel Ternan 
was found to be 89,175 acres, and in the old villages of Kiinch and Kalpi 
62,879 acres, or a total of 152,054 acres. The total Jcdbar area will be 125,391 
acres, partia 132,758 acres, and rdkar 37,302 acres. Besides these the varieties 
of inundated soils known as tari and kachhdr exist to the extent of 7,719 acres* 

The district, as already noticed, is a level plain, much intersected by ravines 

Pasture grounds. on the banks of the Pahuj, Non, and Jamna. These 
^ ; ravines run two to five and even six miles inland, and 
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are clothed with grass and lalul jungle, which has been made over to the zamin- 
dars. There are three rtikhs or Government grass and wood preserves : - *Timru, 
containing 958 acres; Dh&ng Pathariya, containing 1,075 acres, both in the 
TJrai Parganah, and Malikpur in the Jalaun Parganah. Timru grows grass 
only, and is a level and fertile stretch of land. Pathariya is a raviny tract, and 
besides grass, in which it is not rich, has numerous trees of a stunted, coai'se, 
thorny character, only adapted for fuel. These rtikhs bring little or nothing into 
the treasury. It is no doubt judicious to have such grass preserves at the 
command of the district officer, to serve against emergency in a district which 
is bare of herbage in the hot season ; but the supply is immensely beyond the 
demand, and annually there is a large waste of valuable grass from the Timru 
rtikh especially. Instead of retaining them in the hands of the Tahsild&r, Mr. 
White recommended that these rtikhs —particularly Timrti, which has no wood— 
should he leased to farmers for two or three years at a time, under adequate 
conditions for meeting any sudden wants that may arise for troops passing 
through* The leasing value of Timru could not be less than from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,200 per annum. It has also been proposed to plant them with babul (Acacia 
arabica) or sissu (Dalbergia sissoo) trees, to supply the district with wood for 
agricultural purposes and firewood, there being at present little demand for the 
grass and a great want of wood. 1 In accordance with Mr. White’s recom¬ 
mendations the Timru and Pathariya reserves have been lately (1872) assessed 
and made over to farmers. Ahirs living on the borders of the ravines of the 
Pahuj and the Jamna earn a livelihood by pasturing the cattle of the zamiad&rs 
who reside more inland. 

The Pahuj river touches the district at Sajaura in Parganah Kiinch, and 

„ „ forms the Western boundary to its junction with the 

Pahuj and Jamna. " 

Jamna near Jagamanpur in Parganah Madhugarh. It 

receives on its left hank the Siir and other small streams, and on the right tho 
ravine drainage. The bed of the stream is rocky or sandy, and in tho rains is 
subject to sudden rushes of water, which render it for the tune impassable. It 
is not navigable, and, owing to the steepness of the banks, is not used for irriga¬ 
tion. On both sides of the river the hanks are to a considerable distance cut up 
into ravines and nalas. The principal ferry is at Gropalpur on tho road to 
Gwaliar. The Jamna, which bounds the district on the north and east, is navi¬ 
gable for country boats during the greater part of the year. A small steamer 
has ascended as far as Agra, but owing to the numerous sandbanks and shallows, 
the Jamna can never here become an important commercial highway. Tho bod 
of the river is a very hard clay, in which good anchorage is difficult and uncer¬ 
tain. In May, the depth at 150 feet from the right bank was found to bo 17 feot; 
at 390 feet, 33; at 630 feet, 21 &; at 830 feet, 12£ ; at 990 feot, 10; and at 

JUcc., KrW. 1Y») W, S,| W, ~ 
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1,244 feet, 7 feet. This river is said to rise upwards of sixty feet during the 
periodical rains, and averages from 1,259 feet in width in the hot season (May) 
to 1,541 feet m August and September, when the rains are at their height. Io 
March the stream is at its lowest. There are fifteen licensed ferries, for easy 
communication with the Du&b Districts of Et&wah and Cawnpur, situated at 
Narhau, Baipur, Khargobi, Jita, Purwa, P61, Semia, Mainupur, Ram&i, Bhadek, 
Motipur, Mahtauli, Haripur, Tari, and Gfalauli. There is an excellent bridge-of- 
boats during the cold and hot seasons at Ivalpi, which yields a revenue of from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000. 

The Betwa forms nearly the entire southern boundary of the district. It 

_ x „ . is a rocky stream with a rapid current that forbids 

Betwa, Non, &e. . . , 

navigation. In the hot season it is fordable m many 

places. During the rains seven ferries are established, which successfully keep 

up communication with Hamirpur and Jhansi. It is proposed to base the canal 

system of this district on the water of this river, but Colonel Ternan thinTrn it 

may well be^ doubted whether the body of'water available will ever be sufficient 

for both crops (see Banda District and Betwa.) Of the lesser streams, the 

Non rises in the Urai Parganah, and after traversing At&, joins the Jamna 

six miles north of Kalpi. The Jamna alone is used for navigation even during 

the rainy season. There are no lakes or jhtts in the district of any note, and no 

canals of any kind. The river traffic by Kalpi has little to do with this district 

beyond acting as an outlet for the through traffic from the Native States to 

the west. There are a few families of boatmen engaged in this employment 

resident within the district, but no community supported solely by it. The 

■water-power of the several streams is never used as a motive power for any 

purpose. 

The principal road of commercial and military importance in the district is 
„ . that from Kalpi to Jhansi, commenced in 1855. A 

commercial road partly metalled runs from Urai to 
Jalaun on to Shergarh, and serves as a feeder to the Phapbdnd Station of the 
East Indian Railway in the Et&wah District, which is only about sixteen miles 
from the Jamna, the eastern boundary of the district. The only other road 
©f commercial importance is that from Urai to Kunch, at present unmetalled, 
forming a communication with the Native States of G-waliar, Samthar, and 
Datiya. The district would no doubt be much benefited by railway commu¬ 
nication with Cawnpur, but it can hardly be said that this would prove a pay¬ 
ing speculation, or that there is such a pressing need for it as to justify the ex¬ 
penditure of local funds on its construction. A tramway worked by bullocks 
following the line of the present Kalpi road would be practicable,- and would 
undoubtedly secure the very large through traffic passing into the DuAb by the 
Efdpi gh&t. There is no telegraph station in the whole Division. 
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The of Jalaun is hot and dry, but not unhealthy. The mean tem¬ 

perature is about 81°‘9, viz., January, 65°; Febru- 
CUmate ' ary, 75 0 ‘5; March, 80°; April, 90° ; May, 96°-5; June, 

95°-2; July, 90*°2; August, 87°'2; September, 86 0, 2; October, 82°‘5; Novem¬ 
ber, 68°'2, and December, 66°. The following are the rain-fall statistics: 


Bain-gauge Stations. 

Fall of rain in 


1844-45. 

CD 

•*» 

io 

00 

1846-47* 

00 

■S* 

1 

Jr- 

■e* 

00 

1848-49. 

1849-60. 

o 

S 

< 

Kunch m* ••• ••• 

26*79 


8*92 

26*89 

19*4 

36*98 

24-92 

Kalpx **« •» 

46*22 


22*75 

35*66 

25-03 

31-6 4 

30*69 

fih&dck ••• ••• 

35 34 

38 26 

28*62 

24-13 

26*32 

28*92 

30-08 


The average total rain-fall for the years 1861-62 to 1870-71 is given below 


Period. 


oi 

CO 

1 

co 

oo 

T-H 

CO 

CO 

o* 

CO 

00 

CP 

t 

CO 

CO 

00 

1864-65. 

co 

* 

MS 

CO 

00 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1st June to 30th Sep- j 
tember 

32-7 

34*2 

34*2 

18-4 

21-8 

28*8 

40*2 

11*8 

25*4 

38*6 

1st October to 
January 

31st 

•o 

1*3 

0*2 

0*6 

0*1 

*4 


m 

7*4 

2*7 

1st February jto 
May 

31st 

'6 

*0 

0*7 

1-7 

0-3 

■4 


B 

*0 

1'4 

Total 

••a 

33-3 

85 5 

35*1 

20*7 

21*2 

29-6 

446 

13-2 

32*8 

42-6 


Part II. 

Productions of the District. 

Tigers are seldom met with, but wild pigs, antelope, leopards, hyenas, and the 
smaller mammalia are numerous. There are no breeds of 

A ^ it 

cattle peculiar to the district. An attempt was made by 
the importation of Hissar bulls and sheep to improve the indigenous race, but this 
has failed. Bullocks ordinarily used in agriculture cost about Rs, 50 to Rs. 200 
a pair. In 1868 a census of the agricultural stock in three-fourths of the district 
was taken, with the following results:—cows, 24,378; bullocks, 54,678; buffaloes, 
26,702 ; ponies, 5,423; sheep, 22,504 ; goats, 19,442. During 1870-71 cattle 
disease broke out in the Jalaun District, and of 379 head of cattle attacked by 
rinderpest .(chachak, bhamra) 199 died; of 858 attacked by foot-rot (kharsila) 
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161 died; and of 86 attacked by pleuro-pneumonia (garara , ponka , gurkhai) y SO 
died* Segregation of tbe affected cattle, and a system of quarantine between the 
tracts where the disease first broke out and the adjoining Tillages, did much to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 

The fish caught and used for food in the district are the rohu, naini, 
Tcantala , siland , panki , bawds sankhdra , Jcaronchi , gonch , bursa, saunr , jambach , 
Jdlsd ,, bhold sindhi , mungora , jhingd , cldlwa , paptd , siW, Ms, andwdri , bachaica, 
sigwdy and rithd . These fish spawn from June to September, and are caught 
by nets, some called mahdjdl , and others of a smaller description. The poorer 
classes living on the banks of the Pahuj, Betwa, and Jamna make fish to a 
great extent an article of diet, but it is little used in other portions of the 
district. 


The principal agricultural products of the district, with the number of 
acres under cultivation of each kind in 1869, are as 
follows:— 


Husbandry. 


Cereals— 

Wheat (Triticum vulgare) ... 
Barley (Hordeum hexastichon) ... 
Coarse rice (Oryza satlva) 

Bajra (Fenicillaria spicata) 

Jo dr (Sorghum vulgar e) .. 


Acres . 
97,870 
9,705 
370 
62,383 
77,372 


Pulses— 

Gram (Cicei* arietinum) ••• 

Arhar (Cajanus hidicus) 

Peas (Pisum arvense) ... ••• 

Moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius) 
Mting (Phaseolus mungo) «•• 

Kodon (Paspalum scrobiculatum) 
Sdmdn (Oplwnenus frumentaceus) 


247,700 


«»• 


•i» ... 

... *»* 


133,513 

300 

464 

156 

174 

1,270 

32 


135,909 

Oil-seeds— 

Alsi (IAnum usitatissimum Jl ••• 

Till (Sesamun Indicum) 


2,476 

2,172 


4,648 
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Dyes— 

Al (Morinda citrifolia) 

#M 

... 

Acres . 
553 

Indigo (In dig of era tinctoria) ... 

• • • 

... 

544 

Safflower (Carthamus iindorius) 

• •• 

... 

16 

Miscellaneous— 

Cotton (Gossypium herlaceum) 



1,113 

59,281 

Sugar-cane 

• • • 

• •• 

2,976 

Hemp (Crotolaria juncea, 8fe.) 

• • • 

... 

474 

Spices of kinds, as jira (Gyminum cuminum) 

... 

992 

Tobacco (220), Opium (174) 


... 

394 

Vegetables and millets 

• • • 

... 

1,707 


Grand Total 

... 

455,224 


The above list, though only containing the data collected at the settlement of 
three-fourths of the district, sufficiently indicates the relative importance of each 
kind of crop. Amongst the rain crops, jodr and bdjrd are the staple crops, 
and in the spring we find the largest area under gram and wheat. Cotton is 
extensively cultivated, and about five lakhs’ worth is annually exported. Masxlr 
(Ervum lens), chaina (Panicum miliaceum), and manduwa (Eltusine corocana) 
are also produced to a small extent. 

The imp lements and mode of husbandry do not differ from those in use 
in the other districts of this Division. The common plough 

Implements. j s t nown as the har or hal , and the hoe or paring-plough as 

the bakhar . The latter is used for breaking up clods after the ground has 
been turned up by the hal. The har has a tube attached through which tho seed is 
■sown. In parila soil the har alone is used, and a heavy beam called rnai breaks 
up the clods ; the seed is then sown broadcast. The har costs about two 
rupees, the bakhar the same, and the nidi about one rupee eight annas. The 
last survey gives the following statistics :—cultivators, 45,588 ; liars , 23,946 ; 
bakhars , 20,284; carts, 5,600; sugar-mills, 1,351; wells, 5,636; houses, 46,641. 

Mdr is the best soil for wheat of the red (Icatiya) kind and cotton; it also 
yields gram, al (dye), dhaniya (coriander), jira (carraway), ajwain (lovago), 
and aid (flax). Wheat and gram sown together, and known as bhira, is also a 
favourite crop. Kdbar soil yields katiya wheat, wheat and gram , linseed (aid), 
cotton, arhar , and jodr; also gram, peas, wheat, and barley mixed, known as 
bijra. J£ the September rains are good it yields as much as mdr. Panla soil 
is said to yield five muns of produce to one mun of seed sown; if irrigated it is 
highly productive, and consequently wells are dug where it predominates, as 
in the Madhugarh Parganah. It is good for sugar-cane, and often yields a 
produce yalued at JRs. -40 an acre. Pisiya wheat, gram, and barley arc also 
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sown in tins class of soil. The tari and Jcachh&r soils yield excellent crops of 
the Jcatiya (or red wheat), the variety most commonly grown. 

The only rotation of crops practised is that in the lighter soils only one crop 
a year is sown, and kharif (or rain) crops are succeeded by raU (or cold-weather) 
crops alternately. Joav (Sorghum, vulgare) is never sown two years consecu¬ 
tively in the same field, but rotates with gram and wheat. Jira (carraway) is 
sown only once in twelve years in the same soil. Kodon (Paspalum scrobicula- 
tum) also is said to injure the soil very much. Cotton does not appear to have 
these injurious effects. The Jeans grass (Saccharum spontaneiwi) is as great an 
enemy to agriculture here as in the other districts of Bundelkhand (see Banda 
and Hamirpur Districts), and owing to its presence, the lands of a village often 
become so deteriorated as to be practically useless. Dabh is also noxious. 

Irrigation is only in its infancy in this district. Out of a cultivated area of 
455,224 acres only 19,157 are returned as irrigated; and 
Irrigation. as 7,719 acres of this quantity are naturally watered by 

inundation, the actual artificial irrigation falls to 11,438 acres, being only a per¬ 
centage of 2‘51 on the cultivated area; of this only 289 acres are watered from 
tanks in the At& Parganah, the remainder are watered from wells. Every 
soil has its portion of irrigation, and that wells are not more extensively used 
is due to the great depth at which water is to be found, and the great labour 
required to irrigate other than partia soil. It is hoped that the Betwa irriga¬ 
tion scheme will meet the wants of the district in this respect. At Mr. White’s 
examination of Colonel Ternan’s settlement 19,442 acres of culturable waste 
were found to be recent fallow and 64,495 acres old fallow. 

Manuring land, though receiving more attention than formerly, so that now 
about 4*56 per cent, of the cultivated area is manured, is seldom resorted to 
except for sugar-cane and garden produce. The yield of wheat in mdr soil is 
six mum (or eight bushels) per acre to one mun seed sown. The distribution of 
the principal crops is as follows:— 



Acreage. 

Crop, 

59,281 

Mung... 

52,514 

Kodon... 

300 

Saman, 

464 

Alai ... 

156 

819 

Till 



1,074 A1 
1,270 Indigo 

82 Safflower 

2,476 Hemp 


chieflypulses 
and millets. 
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Cotton. 


Cotton is extensively grown in mdr soil, which yields fifteen mum of raw 
cotton per acre to seven sers of seed sown. The average 
price of cotton may be given at Rs. 18 per mun 9 
bnt it is much influenced by the foreign markets, and fluctuates considerably 
almost every season. It requires three weedings and entails much expense. 
Mr. Bruce in his cotton report of 1886 says :— (C Cotton, it may be stated, 
is always sown at the beginning of rains. If the season is favourable, pick¬ 
ing commences about the middle of September on the poorer soils, but in 
the mdr and kabar not until the end of October. There are great differences 
in the yield per Ugha between the better and inferior kinds of soils, and the 
same soil under more or less careful culture yields a better or worse crop. 
Average of clean cotton, mdr, 1^ muns per Ugha, or 286 pounds per acre, 
taking the mun at 80 pounds, one-third being the proportion of the clean cotton 
in the raw produce ; pa?'da, 40 sers per bigha , i . e ., 191 pounds per acre, two- 
sevenths being the proportional part of clean or the seed cotton; r&nkar , 
30 sers per bigha, or 143 pounds per acre, one-fifth part of the produce being 
the weight of clean cotton. The cotton is never sown alone, so that the cost 
of cultivation is not capable of accurate determination. It is, however, con¬ 
sidered that two ploughings and three weedings are necessary for cotton. 
The cost of this is estimated at Ke. 1-4 per bigha. Where paid labour is ne¬ 
cessary in picking, one-twelfth part of the produce is allowed for remu¬ 
neration.” 

It was at KAlpi that the American planters passed their first season. They 
declared the cultivation of the American varieties impossible in this country; 
but the reason of these failures is not clear, and the question is still an open one.- 
For farther particulars regarding cotton in this district the reader is referred 
to the u Cotton Hand-book for Bengal,” prepared by Mr. Medlicott, and published 
by Government in 1862. The outturn of cotton in 1862-63 was 1,763 muns; 
in 1863-64, 47,500 muns; 1864-65, 21,120 muns; 1865-66, 39,148 muns, 
1866-67, 37,122 muns; 1867-68, 10,230 muns; and 1868-69, 4,895 muns . The 
cultivation of cotton has given way to cereals since the fall in prices. 

The produce in grain of the district is calculated at 2,987,292 muns , to feed 
a population of 405,604, which at Impound per head would require 2,313,210 
muns, leaving 674,081 muns for export, valued at Es. 13,48,162. The surplus 
produce is exported to Gwaliar, Cawnpur, or the surrounding Native States. 

The cultivation of the al plant (Morinda citrifolia) obtains a prominent 
place in the district, and the dyeing of cloths there¬ 
with is the staple industry of the towns of Kunch, 
Kalpf, Sayyidnagar, and Kotra, Al grows best in mdr, kabar , or pamia soils, 
renting the first Rs. 2 to Es. 2-8 an acre ; the second twelve annas to one rupee 
per acre ; and the third eight annas per acre. The seed of the al is sown 


Al dye. 
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in July. The land is first ploughed, then raked by the native harrow called 
bakhar ; the seed is then sown broadcast: to one bigha of land one mun of seed 
is given. The plant begins to show in one month, and is weeded in September. 
In the following July the soil round the young plants is turned up, to allow them 
to grow and receive the rains. The second year it flowers in August and Sep¬ 
tember, and gives a white and sweet-smelling flower. The yield per bigha of 
seed is in the first year about twenty sers, and the two following years only 
ten sers. The third year the plant is dug up, in December, January, and 
February, as may be required ; the roots go down about three feet, and the yield 
per bigha is five muns (408 lbs.). The other parts of the plant are not used. 
The roots are divided into three distinct sorts:—First, the best or thinnest, called 
bhard, found at the greatest depth; the yield is about one mun per bigha, valued 
at Rs. 8 per mun in the market; formerly it fetched Bs. 20 per mun. The 
second in size is called jharan; the yield is about 2\ muns per bigha, valued 
at Bs. 4 per mun; it formerly fetched Rs. 10. The third sort is the thickest, 
and is called ghatiya ; the yield per bigha is about muns, valued at eight 
annas per mun , and formerly fetching Bs. 9. 

The three sorts are mixed in the following proportions:—first sort one and 
a quarter sers; second sort two sers, and the third sort three sers, then chopped 
up fine, ground in a hand-mill, and for each ser of root two ounces of alum are 
added; all are put into a vat holding two and a half muns (or 28 gallons) of 
water. The cloth to be dyed is first washed; and for each than of cloth a 
quarter of a ser of castor oil and a quarter ser of Fuller’s earth (saji) are used with 
four sers of water, in which the cloth is well steeped and beaten by the dhobi 
(or washerman). The cost of this process by the dhobi is three pie per than of 
eight yards. In the root mixture above mentioned five thans of white country- 
made cloth called patal, or five thans of mirkhani, a better sort of cloth, is placed 
and allowed to remain for eight days ; the cloth is moved up and down to make 
the dye equal throughout. After this the cloth is taken out, washed and dried 
in the sun and pressed. The present market price of patal is Be. 1-8 per than 
of 87 yards ; mirkhani is Bs. 2 per than. A profit of two annas per than is gene¬ 
rally made in the markets of Hatras, Pilibhit, and Lucknow. These cloths are 
used by women as head-coverings* and as lining for razais or winter coverings. 
In Sayyidnagar the colour called zamtirdi is given to cloths from the noti 9 
found in the jungles of Chhatarpur. A brilliant red dye is also obtained from 
the dawdi, found in the same locality, and a yellow dye from the hara (Termina - 
Ha bedsrica). 

The average rain-fall in Jalaun is about 25 inches, and the mean tempera- 
Droughts &e ture 81°* The prosperity of the district entirely cte- 

4 s * pends upon the yearly rain-fall. The years of drought 

best remembered by the people are 1783 A.D., when wheat sold at sis sers for 
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tla© BdlasdM rupee ; 1833, when wheat sold at nine or ten sers; and 1837, when 
the selling price was five sers ; 1848-49 was a season of great scarcity from the 
same cause, and many remissions of the land-revenue had to be made, particu¬ 
larly in the southern part of the district. 

The year 1868-69 is the last of the years of scarcity causing other than a 
merely temporary disturbance of prices in the district. There was drought 
all over Jalaun from the 9th August to the middle of September, 1868, when 
rain fell abundantly. One-third of the autumn crops escaped destruction: 
and the raid of 1869 was estimated at one-half the average or a little more. 
The result of this serious failure of two harvests was not to produce absolute 
famine, but scarcity and distress prevailed until the summer of 1869, espe¬ 
cially in the Parganahs of Jalaun and Urai. In both these parganahs it was 
necessary to authorize suspension of a large portion of the revenue. The ba¬ 
lances of the district at the close of the year 1868-69 were Es. 2,57,256, 
or 28 per cent, of the demand, but almost the whole sum, though returned as 
“ doubtful,” has since been recovered. There was, however, no extensive emi¬ 
gration and no danger of failing stocks. 

The surplus stores of the Du&b poured through K&lpi into Jhansi and the 
Native States of Bundelkhand ; 400,000 muns are estimated as having been im¬ 
ported from June, 1868, to July, 1869, from Cawnpur, Urai, and Etawah, and 
the great bulk was destined for Jhansi, Datiya, and G-waliar. No regular system 
of poor-houses was established, but at Urai uncooked rations of half a ser per 
adult and a quarter of a ser ,per each child were distributed under the orders of 
the Assistant Commissioner. The number thus relieved was 130 daily for 150 
days, at an expenditure of Rs. 1,115. Private charity at K&lpi also supported 
monthly, from February to May, 1869, 48,600 people, or in the gross 192,000, 
of whom 64,000 were men and 128,000 women and children. This was not, 
however, purely gratuitous relief, for the poor were employed in the construction 
of a new market-place, in cleaning cotton, and other miscellaneous work. At 
Kunch alms were given in the shape of rations for two months, at a cost of 
Es. 300. In Parganah Kiinch alone do any relief works of importance appear 
to have been undertaken : they were a road from Kotra to Jalaun, excavation 
of a tank at Jalaun, and a road from Jalaun to Shergarh, employing on an 
average 1,606 persons daily for some months, at a cost of Es. 13,700. In Par¬ 
ganah Urai 1,773 persons were employed during September and October, 1869, 
on town drainage. In Parganah Ata there were two works : deepening a tank 
near the imperial" road and improving a district road ; here 35,369 persons were 
employed from February to the end of October, 1869, or an average of 129 for 
273 days, at a cost of Es. 2,464; and in Kiinch itself the poor were given work 
on a tank, at a cost of Es. 1,220. The total cost of relief operations in Jalaun 
was, therefore, Es. 18,648, and for this sum a daily average of about 1,800 
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people were employed for periods varying between one and a half to six months of 
the most critical time of the year 1869, and a daily average of 130 were relieved 
gratuitously for five months. Thus, in the most favoured district of the Jhansi 
Division the year 1869 left its mark of distress, and it was not until the plenti¬ 
ful rains of 1869 had ensured an abundant harvest that apprehensions of a 
wide-spread calamity passed away. The agricultural population must have 
endured great hardships. In cattle alone they are calculated to have lost one- 
third by starvation. In many villages plough-bullocks were not procurable, and 
the soil was turned up by the hoe. 1 

The following table gives the prices of the principal grains during the season 
of scarcity in Jalaun:— 




Barley. 

Bajra. 

JOAB. 

Rues. 

Gram. 







Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. c. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

c. 
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15 

0 
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15 

8 
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Week ending April 

3 

91 

Ml 

13 

0 

18 

0 

13 4 

14 

0 

8 

8 

16 

0 
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10 

ft 
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13 
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16 

0 

12 8 

14 

0 

9 

0 

16 
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17 
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13 

0 

16 

0 

BO 

14 

0 

9 

0 
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0 




24 

99 
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4 

14 

12 

■EH 

14 

0 

9 

0 

15 

8 



May 

1 

99 

««• 

13 

0 

14 

8 

HSI 

14 
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9 

0 

14 

12 


II 
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8 

91 
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12 

12 

14 

12 

OS 

14 

0 

9 

0 

14 

8 


91 
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15 

»9 


12 

12 

15 

0 

■ 



9 

0 

14 

4 


tt 

» 

22 

n 


12 

8 

15 

0 

■ 
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9 

8 

13 

6 




29 

P 


12 

4 

14 

8 

HH 



9 

12 

13 

12 



June 

5 

it 


11 

12 

14 

0 

... 

, 


9 

8 

12 

12 


ii 


12 

it 

• •• 

11 

0 

12 

8 

11 0 

12 

8 

9 

0 

12 

8 


« 

it 

19 
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11 

0 
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... 
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. 

•• 
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• M 
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8 

11 

8 

12 4 

12 

0 

8 

4 

12 
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91 

3 
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• f« 

10 

12 

11 

8 
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11 

8 

8 

4 

12 

4 


91 

it 

10 

t 

• •• 

10 

4 

12 

0 

a 8 

11 

8 

S 

3 

n 
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17 

it 


10 

4 

11 

4 

12 0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

11 

4 



19 

24 

19 


9 

11 

10 

11 

10 6 

10 

12 

8 

11 

10 

11 


9* 

IS 

31 

99 

*#• 

9 

4 

10 

0 


10 

0 

8 

0 

10 

4 


99 

Ang., 

7 

9* 

§»• 

9 

8 

10 

8 

8 0 

10 

0 

8 

4 

10 

8 


n 

IS 

14 

U 

• •• 

9 

2 

9 

12 

8 12 

9 

11 

... 

, 

.# 


99 

If 

21 

99 


9 

4 

10 

8 

8 8 

9 

8 

8 

0 

10 

0 


If 

If 

28 

»1 


9 

0 

KJ 

8 

8 8 

9 

0 

7 

4 

10 

0 


Tt 

Sept. 

4 

*9 


9 

12 

11 

0 

8 8 

9 

0 

7 

4 

10 

12 


91 

a 

ii 

99 

•t» 

9 

14 

11 

12 

8 8 

9 

0 

7 

0 

11 

4 


19 

i* 

18 
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• •• 

9 

tlM 

13 

0 

8 8 

9 

0 

7 

0 

10 

15 


5» 

ii 

25 
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9 

4 

12 

0 

9 2 

10 

0 

8 

0 

10 
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2 
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9 

2 

12 

0 

10 8 

10 

12 

8 

2 

10 
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99 

>f 

9 
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8 

0 

11 
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9 9 

10 

2 

8 

0 

10 
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U 

i> 

16 

It 


7 

11 

10 
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9 0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

9 
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if 

23 
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11 

0 
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10 

0 
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0 

10 
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11 

0 
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6 
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} Henyey’s draughts and famines. 
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Week ending Nov. 27, 1869 
„ Dec. 4 ,, 

99 9* ^ »* 

99 99 9> 

9* 99 25 |, 

,, Jan. 1, 1870 

99 39 ® 99 

99 3* 99 

22 „ 

29 „ 

5 „ 

12 „ 

19 

*1 26 „ 

March 5 „ 

99 ^2 ,, 

„ '9 » 

„ 26 „ 

General average 


99 


99 


99 


Feb. 

>» 


Wheat. 

Sr. 

c. 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

10 

0 

9 

8 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

11 

8 

11 

8 

10 

0 

10 

11 


Babley. 


Sr. c. 


12 

14 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


9 S 
9 0 


10 

10 


10 0 
10 0 


10 

10 

12 


Bajra. 

J OAR. 

Sr. c. 

Sr. c. 

24 0 

33 0 

24 0 

33 0 

23 0 

32 0 

21 0 

24 0 

21 0 

24 0 

21 0 

24 0 

22 0 

25 0 

23 0 

25 0 

24 0 

26 0 

25 0 

26 0 

25 0 

26 0 

25 0 

26 0 

25 0 

26 0 

25 0 

26 0 

25 0 

26 0 

27 0 

27 0 

27 0 

27 0 

27 0 

27 0 

16 3 

15 9 


Rice. 

Guam. 

Sr. 

C. 

Sr. 

C. 

12 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

17 

0 

10 

0 

13 

8 

10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

11 

8 

11 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

8 

12 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

22 

0 

w 

0 

22 

0 

9 

8 

12 

8 


Building materials, &c. 


Common bricks, 12"x6"x 3", are worth about Rs. 7 a 
thousand, and table-moulded bricks, X 4\" X 3^, cost 
Rs. 14 a thousand. Sdl wood for building purposes comes from Cawnpur and 
costs Es. 4 to Ks. 5 a cubic foot. Kunkur lime of good quality burned with cow- 
dung and refuse costs Es. 10 to Es. 18 per 100 cubic feet, and if burned with 
wood, Rs. 20. Kunkur is usually gathered from the ravines for road-making, 
and costs in this district about Rs. 5 per 100 cubic feet, stacked on the roadside. 
The cost of metalling a road twelve feet wide and six inches deep is from Rs. 1,500 
to Es. 2,000 a mile. The district has no mineral wealth or forest tracts. Forests 
that formerly existed on the banks of the rivers have been entirely cleared, with 
the exception of the preserves of the Rajas of Rampur and Gopalpur. The want 
of fuel is sadly felt, and some day Government may see fit to reserve the waste 
tracts now held by the farmers and turn them into fuel reserves. There is, 
however, room for numerous groves in the district: in 627 villages, having an 
area of 709,282 acres, the grove land existing in 1868 amounted to 10,323 
acres, of which 2,426 acres were cultivated with fruit and other trues. Half of 
this area belongs to Parganahs Jalaun and Madhugarh, whore the present 
tendency is to turn ttie groves into plough land. 

Part III. 

Inhabitants oe the District. 

Previous to 1865 the enumerations of the population in this district were 
made on no regular organized plan, and are so imperfect on that account, 
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as well as from changes in area ? as to be useless for the purpose of compa¬ 
rison. 

The general census of 1865 gives the area of Jalaun at 989,713 acres, or 
1,546*43 square miles, of which 601,659 acres were cul¬ 
tivated, 96,681 were culturahle, 49,269 were revenue- 
free, and 242,104 were barren. There were 960 villages, of which 839 were 
inhabited ; of these 381 had a population under 200 ; 369 between 200 and 
1,000 ; 70 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 15 between 2,000 and 5,000 ; and 4 above 
5,000, viz., Jalaun, Kiinch, Kalpf, and Urai. The total population was 405,604 
souls, or an average of 262 to the square mile. There were 90,666 houses, 
giving an average of 4*47 persons to each house. The parganah statistics were 
as follows : — 


MuHAJOlADANS. 


AGRICUL- Non-agricul- 
TUJRAIu TUBAL. 



30,059 

| 7,984 

28,253 

4,628 

5,018 

3,640 

3,694 

53,258 

7,798 

28,730 

8,182 

31,957 

13,369 

29,291 

1,472 

3,814 

1,175 

2,733 

46,281 

1,459 

43,971 

7,735 

20,418 

6,687 

19,387 

802 

1,434 

555 

1,533 

25,730 

724 

31,535 

3,600 

20,401 

7,996 

19,047 

780 

1,819 

517 

1,223 

30,056 

831 

28,393 

3,508 

28,105 

10,210 

23,778 

1,311 

1,503 

990| 

2,011 

50,844 

954 

27,174 

4,861 

130,940 

46,246 

119,756 

8,993 ! 
I 

13,688 

1 

6,877 

11,194 

206,149 

1 

11,766 

159,803 

27,886 



It will be seen that the Hindu population numbered 206,149 agriculturists 

and 159,803 non-agriculturists, or a total of 365,952, of whom 166,002 were 

females. The Musalman population numbered 39,452, of whom 18,071 were 

females. The non-agricultural Musalman population amounted to 27,886 souls. 

There were 20 European and 40 Eurasian inhabitants in 1865. 

The statements below give the statistics of the census of 1872 as far as they 

can be ascertained, owing to the Census Report not hav- 
Censusof 1872. . , , , _ , , . r _ 

mg been completed up to the present time. There are 

65,404 enclosures in the district, of which 4,319 belong to Muhammadans ; over 

30,000 enclosures, or about one-half, are to be found in Parganahs Jalaun and 

Ata, The houses number 88,977, of which 10,966 are built with skilled 

labour, and these are nearly all to be found in Ata, Kunch, and Urai. The follow- 
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mg table gives the sex, age, religion and occupation of the inhabitants of each 


fiscal subdivision:— 


Parganahs. 

HINDUS. 

Muhammadans. 

Total males. 

Total females. 

& 

I ■ 

I 

3 

1 

i 

1 ■< 

I 

1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females . 

Under 15 years. 

• 

Adults. 

i 

1 

ia 

s 

a 

P 

Adults. 

Under is years. 

Adults. 

Under 15 years. 

Adults. 

At* 

15,932 

29,341 

13,674 

26,194 

1,489 

2,680 

1,319 

2,659 

49,448 

! 43,846 

7,836 

30,770 

54,688 

Kiinch 

11,796 

' 20,763 

10,243 

19,937 

878 

1,336 

796 

2,038 

34,773 

32,268 

3,862 

24,805 

38,374 

lladliug-arh, 1 

17,713 

' 29,952 

13,470 

25,340 

501 

966 

431 

792 

49,132 

40,033 

6,557 

44,086 

37,922 

Urai 

10,584 

20,4 78 

CO 

2 

oo 

18,557 

964 

1,725 

789 

1,621 

33,751 

29,695 

4,721 

18,720 

40,005 

Jalaun 

16,700 

29,986 

12,997 

26,470 

1,035 

1,781 

839 

1,629 

49,503 

41,935 

6,572 

86,692 

48,174 

Total... 

72,725 

130,520 

59,112 

116,498 

4,867 

8,294 

4,174 

8,789 

216,607 

187,777 

29,548J 

155,673 

219,108 


The total number of inhabitants is 404,384, or 262'07 to the square mile, 
of whom about 88 per cent, belong to the rural and 12 per cent, to the urban 
population. The following table gives the house and enclosure statistics in 


1872:— 


Parganahs. 

Houses built by 

Enclosures occupied by • 

Skilled labour. 

Unskilled la¬ 
bour. 

Total. 

03 

£ 

n 

a 

m 

5 

■i 

s 

a 

Total. 

Ata ••• ... ^ 

4,358 

15,240 

19,598 

13,673 

1,854 

15,027 

Kuneh.. 

2,312 

12,922 

15,234 

9,951 

703 

10,714 

Madhugarh. ... ... 

315 

18, 1 36 

18,451 

13,343 

415 

13,758 

Urai ••• *»• ... 

2,552 

12,0.2 

14,634 

9,617 

840 

10,463 

«J alaun «>• ... 

1,429 

19,631 

21,060 

14,511 

931 

15,442 

District Total ... 

10,966 

7 7,741 

88,977 

61,095 

4,309 

65,404 


Of the 971 villages in existence in 1872, 144 are uninhabited. In 1808-01) an 
estimate was made by Colonel Ternan, which shows that during that year there 
were 1,032 marriages, 6,758 births, and 3,332 deaths among a population taken 
to have been 405,272 ; if this be correct the population should double in two 
years, while the recent census (1872) shows a smaller total population than 
that recorded in 1865. 
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The principal landowning tribes with the number of villages they hold are 
as follows:— 

Kachhwahas, 84; Brahmans, 198 ; Ahirs, 34; Gujars, 105 ; Sengars, 62 ; 

^ ^ Musalm&ns, 34; Kayaths, 50 ; Fakirs, 4 ; Dangas, 1; 

Chauh&ns, 8 ; Kurmis, 107; Panw&rs, 4; Dhandharas, 
7; Lodhis, 38; Bhats,l; Marhattas, 6; Khangars, 1; Jaiwars, 2; Chandels, 2; 
Ku&rs, 3; Parihdrs, 5; Kagars, 7; Khangars, 1; MarwariJ 11; Baniyas, 
10; Meos, 26 ; other Rajpdts not mentioned here, 117, and other clans, 16. The 
prevailing castes are Kachhwaha Rajputs, to be found mostly in the Madhugarh 
Parganah, formerly known as Kachhwahagarh, and also in the villages west 
of Jalaun, the Sengars holding the villages to the east. Meo Rajpdts of the 
inferior Banaphar clan occupy many villages on the banks of the Jamna, and 
are said to have held nearly the whole district before the irruptions of the 
Bundelas. 

Ahirs and Gujars hold villages in the ravines of the Pahuj, where they make 
a fair livelihood by the sale of cattle and glii. Kurmis and Brahmans are found 
throughout the district, and Lodhis principally in Parganah Urai. The Kurmis 
hold the best land and pay the largest revenue for their villages (Rs. 2,01,813) ; 
next to them come the Brahmans, who pay for their 168 villages Rs. 1,61,327 
as land-revenue ; then the Gujars, who pay Rs. 95,851; then the Kachhwahas, 
who pay Rs. 67,944; and the Sengars, who pay Rs. 54,793. The Bundelas hold 
only three villages at a revenue of Rs. 3,015. 

Raja Man Singh of Rampur is the head of the Kachhwahas in this district, 
Ka hh 'has. an< l k as ^dependent power in his estate, which 

consists of forty villages, having a rental of Rs. 30,000 a 
year, and pays no revenue to Government. More than nine centuries ago an 
ancestor of the present Raja is said to have held this part of the country, then 
known as Kachhwahagarh, or the country (fort) of the Kachhwahas, under 
which name it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. In 1619 A.D. Raja Jaswant 
Singh obtained a j&glr of two lakhs of rupees per annum from the Dehli court, 
which was subsequently resumed by Sindhia, and there are now only twenty- 
eight villages remaining from the original jdgir . The tenure of these vil¬ 
lages was confirmed by the British on receiving the parganah from Sindhia in 
1844 A.D. Rao Lachhman Singh, Rais of Gopalpur, is also a Kachhwaha, and 
holds an estate of eleven villages, valued at Rs. 12,634 per annum, revenue- 
free. He belongs to the Lahar branch, west of the Pahuj river, under whom 
it is said that this branch of the family held estates valued at one lakh of 
rupees per annum, many of which were resumed by Sindhia. The revenue- 
free tenure of the villages in the possession of the family at the cession of the 
psgrganah was confirmed by the British in 1844 A.D. The Raja of Sfkrf is 
also e£ the same clan, but he is now so impoverished as to have sunk to the 
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position of a village lambarddr . This clan supplied some of the finest soldiers 
to the old Bengal Native Infantry. It claims connection with the Kajas of 
Jaipur, and is recognized as being of Surajbansi origin. 

The Sengars hold many villages along the Jamna in the north-eastern part 
„ of the district. The present representative of the clan 

Sengars. f ± 

is tie Raja of Jagamanpur, a minor, who is being 

educated in the Wards’ Institution at Benares. The members of this clan as¬ 
cribe their origin to Lanka or Ceylon, and got their name from one Singhi, a 
celebrated holy man. They appear to have originally been Brahmans, and after 
intermarrying for centuries with Rajput families are now known as Songar 
ThAkurs, and call themselves Rajputs. Tod acknowledges them as belonging to 
the thirty-six royal clans. The Jagamanpur estate is held at a quit-rent of 
Rs. 4,764 per annum with cesses. This tenure was confirmed by the British 
Government at the cession of the parganah in 1844 A.D. The Sengars arc a 
warlike and turbulent race, and took advantage of the absence of restraint during 
the mutinies to plunder Jalaun and the adjoining districts. In this they were 
emulated by the Gujars of Dhantanli, Hardoi, and Babai, who were distinguished 
for their bad conduct and disaffection. The Gdjars ascribe their origin to a 
party of emigrants from the west of India. They are not thought much of, aucl 
rank with Abirs, Kurmis, and such like in this district. 

The Marhatta Pandits claim a passing notice. They entered the district with 
the Peshwa’s troops about the middle of the last century, and from forming a 
part of the governing body up to the time of the lapse of the Jalaun State in 
1840 had many opportunities of acquiring wealth. As a body they were strongly 
opposed to our rule, and in 1857 sided with the rebel NAna of Bithur; since 
then very many have emigrated to the Marhatta country, while others have 
sought employment under the Gwaliar Darbar. They now hold only six vil¬ 
lages, at a revenue of Rs. 3,190. The Musalmdns hold only thirty-four villages, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 15,959, and have no political or social influence. Tho 
Thakur clans of this district have had a bad name for turbulence for very many 
years. In the early days of British rule they were known as garhibaudx , from 
living in small castellated mud forts, and though many were then demolished 
and after the mutiny very many more, there are still far too many in existence! 

The Hindus are divided for the most part into the two groat sects of Vaish- 
Customs. navas and Saivas. To tho former belong tho Kaehh- 

wAha Rajputs and several other tribes. Thoro are no 
Christian settlements in the district, and but 26,124 Musalman inhabitants 
Neither the Brahmo-Samaj nor Christianity have made any progress among tho" 
people, nor have the Musalmans increased in numbers or in influence in the last 
twenty years. There are 954 villages, with an average area of 1,050 acres. In 
general they hare a neat and comfortable appearance. The houses of the better 
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classes being often solidly built, with numerous enclosures for the different 
branches of the family and sheds for cattle ; others are merely tiled-houses, 
while those to the north, near the Jamna, have frequently flat mud roofs. 

The Tillage community consists of the lambarddr , who collects the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. Under him are the pattiddrs or sharers, the tenants, village 
accountant, watchman, and messenger. The pandit or village priest; kanward 
or water-carrier, who carries the water of the sacred Ganges to the shrine of 
the local deity; the joslii or astrologer, who calculates horoscopes and names 
the auspicious hour for solemn undertakings, and the man who averts the hail¬ 
storms from the fields, are usually found in every village. Amongst the handi¬ 
craftsmen and others attached to the village are the carpenter, blacksmith, 
barber, potter, washerman, basket-maker, cow-herd, and goat-herd. The prin¬ 
cipal castes in the district have already been mentioned. 

The language usually spoken is a dialect of Hindi. The first peculiarity that 

strikes one is the substitution at the end of words of 
Language. ' 

<£ o” for “a,” as hamdro for hamara y often accompanied 

by the expletive u to.” The Muhammadans are for the most part S unn is and 

speak a corrupt form of Urdu. 

The Jalaun District is in the second or Agra Circle of the Education De¬ 
partment. The character of the education imparted by 
Education. % . . . , 7 , . r J 

the several schools and the local machinery employed 

are similar to that described under the Banda District (see Banda District, s. v. 
“ Education .”) Hindi is almost exclusively used in tuition. Anglo-vernacular 
schools were established at Jalaun in 1871, at Kalpi in 1872, and at Iuineh in 
1873. The total number of schools in 1874 (excluding indigenous) was 82, at¬ 
tended by 2,637 pupils and costing Rs. 9,414 a year. The following statement 
gives the educational statistics of this district as far as they can be ascertained :— 


Education. 


Class of school. 


Number of 
pupils. 





Rs 

a. 

P *l 

Rs. 

a. 

p* 

10 

50 

32 

11 

0 

33 

0 

0 

29 

228 

4 

6 

3 

l 

8 

1 

6 

1,353 

S 

4 

0 

1 

14 

6 


76 

4 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

45 

358 

3 

2 

11 


... 


2 

32 

30 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

191 

2,0'j7 
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Post-office. 


®iere are sixteen district post-offices and five imperial post-offices in Jalaun. 

The expenditure is defrayed from the one per cent, 
postal cess. The post-offices are situated at the princi¬ 
pal police stations in the district, and are superintended by a native clerk, who 
receives and distributes' all official and private correspondence. The district 
post-offices are located at Ait, Ati, Babina, Bangra, Churki, Damr&, Itaura, 
Oohan, Hadrafe, Kaliya, Jagamanpur, Kanar-Kutaundh, Mahona, Nipaniya, 
Sanaliya, and Sayyidnagar. The imperial post-offices are at Urai, K&lpi, 
Jalaun, Kuneh, and Madhugarh. 

The village police were fixed by settlement in 1861-62 at 826 watchmen. 

These have lately been re-organised under Act II. of 
1865, and now number 1,180, or one to every 288 
inhabitants. They are paid from local sources Rs. 3 a month. The regular 
police enrolled under Act Y. of 1861 in the district in 1871 numbered 618 
of all grades, at a cost of Rs. 84,841, of which Rs. 73,957 was paid from 
imperial revenues and the remainder from other sources. During 1871 there 
were four cases of murder, one of robbery, 459 of lurking house-trespass and 
house-trespass, and 490 cases of theft, for which 699 persons were tried, and 
of these 448 were convicted. The Commissioner of the Division gives a very 
unfavourable account of the village watchmen. He writes that he has hut little 
doubt that the great majority of the heavy thefts and burglaries are either com¬ 
mitted or planned by these men, or in any case carried out with their connivance 
and aid. Most of them belong to the Khangar caste, which are noted for their 
thieving propensities. In 1871, 29 of these men were dismissed and 21 punished 
for criminal offences. The difficulty still remains, as men of other castes will 
not take the office of watchman. There are first-class police-stations at At A, 
Bangra, K&lpi, Jalaun, Kunch, Kutaundh, Urai, Ait, G-olian, and Ohurki; 
second-class stations at Kaliya, Madhugarh, Bohana, Damr&r, Itaura, ITadrak, 
Mahona, Nipaniya, Sunau, and Sayyidnagar; and third-class stations at Jaga-- 
manpur, Atauriya, Banda, Hardoi, Ingoi, and Mau Mahona or Mau Mohan as 
it is commonly called. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are are follows »—* 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1860 was 
104; in 1870,122* The ratio per cent, of this average 
number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (405,604), was in 
1860, *025; in 1870, *030. The number of prisoners admitted in 18t>0 was 642, 
and in 1870 was 569, of whom 37 were females. The number of persons dis¬ 
charged in 1870 was 411. In 1870 there were 241 admissions into hospital, 
giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 197*54 ; of these 9 died, 
or 7*37 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for 
rations, Rs. 15-14-2; clothing, Rs* 2-3-5 ; fixed establishment, Rs. 15-6-11; 
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contingent guards, Rs, 7-9-2 ; police guards, JEts. 4-12-4; and additions and 
repairs, Rs. 12-7-1,—or a total of Rs. 53-8-9. The total manufactures during 
the same year amounted to Rs. 428-3-0, and the average earning of each pri¬ 
soner to Rs. 20-8-1. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 40, and 
the Hindu 527. There were 7 prisoners under 15 years of age ; 290 between Id 
and 40 ; 221 between 40 and GO ; and 48 above 60. The occupations of the 
majority of the male prisoners were—agriculturists, 166 ; labourers, 175 ; and 
domestic servants, 55. 

In this district there are three separate settlements,—/^?, that known as 
_ T . the Jalaun settlement of 1863-64.affecting 675 villages. 

Fiscal history. ^ ° ° 9 

containing 705 estates, and having an area of 709,282 
acres; second , the Kiinch and K&lpf settlements made in 1873, comprising 203 
villages, containing 259 estates, and having an area of 214,044 acres; and third, 
the Duboh settlement, which expires in 1876-77, and extends to 18 villages, 
hating an area of 16,487 acres. These figures exclude the villages of the 
jdgirddrs of Jagamaupur, Rampur, and Gop&lpur, which have never come under 
any actual settlement. It is not an easy task to give the fiscal history of this 
district as it stands at present; the parganahs have been changed so often, and 
the villages transferred and re-taken from Native States, and subsequently re¬ 
distributed to such a degree among the existing parganahs, that more than 
a mere general sketch cannot be attempted here. 1 It is, however, necessary to 
give some further account of these changes than that which has already been 
recorded. 

In 1838 the parganahs comprising the Jalaun State were placed under the 
charge of Lieutenant Doolan; they comprised Jalaun, Kanar, Muhammada- 
bad, Itaura Raipur, and Mahoba, and to these were added Moth, of which the 
farm to the Jhansi State had lapsed. A summary settlement for six months 
was made in 1839. In 1840 a second settlement was made for one year, which, 
assuming for Madhugarh and the villages of Indurki (39) and Duboh (4) 
the same revenues which they paid when made over in 1844, amounted to 
Rs. 5,05,597. A third settlement was made for five years, or 1841 to 1845, at 
Rs. 5,77,176, falling at Re. 1-14-9 on the cultivated area. These payments 
were made in the native silver coinage. In 1841 Chirgaon was annexed in 
consequence of the rebellion of its chief, and in 1843 Garotha and Duboh wore 
ceded by Jhansi for the payment of half the expense of the Bundelkhand legion. 
In the latter year Captain Ross became Superintendent and received charge of 
Parganahs Kachhwahagarh and Bhander, assigned by the Gwaliar State by 

i The reader is referred to Colonel Ternan’s Settlement Report, 1869 ; Colonel Teman's 
Statistical Memoir, 1870; and to Mr. (now Sir W.) Muir's Kunch and Kalpi Reports: Set. Rep., 
for more detailed information on this puzzling subject. See also articles Kunch and 
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treaty (dated 13th January, 1844,) for the support of the Gwaliar contingent. 
His assessment of the Jalaun District from 1845 to 1850, excluding the newly- 
ceded parganahs, amounted to Rs. 4,95,739, giving a rate of Rs. 2-0-5 per cul¬ 
tivated acre. The settlement of the whole of the parganahs under his charge, 
omitting those recently received from Gwaliar, as compared with the succeeding 
assessment, was as follows 


... i 

Captain 

Boss. 

[Captain 

Erskine. 







Es. 

Bs. 

Jalaun ... 





... 

1,64 617 

1,61,263 

Kanar 



• •• 


... 

86,437 

82 262 

Muhammadabad 






1,38,422 

1,58,153 

Itaura Baipur 

•a. 




... 

1,06,253 

1,09,647 

Moth 



... 



88,979 

88,951 

Mahoba ... 



... 


... 

99,341 

99,784 

Garotha ... 



... 

... 

«•» 

1,13.176 

1 24,761 

Chirgaon 



... 

... 

««« 

40,870 

1,26,151 

Duboh ... 



... 

... 


1,26,673 

37,039 





Total 

... 

9,63,968 

9,72,191 


The Kachhwahagarh Parganahs, valued by the Darbar at Rs. 5,04,806, 
were also settled by this officer. This settlement was found too high in the state 
of the district at that time, and remissions soon became necessary, particularly 
in 1848-49, when the district suffered severely from'drought. In April, 1849, 
Captain Erskine (the late Earl of Kellie) succeeded Captain Ross, and in the 
same year Jaitpur was added to his charge. In 1850-51 the assessment amounted 
to Rs. 9,72,191 for 1850 to 1855, or an increase of Rs. 8,223 on Captain Ross’ 
assessment on the nine parganahs above named, and amounting to Rs. 6,56,532 
on the 627 villages still remaining in the Jalaun District. The increase chiefly 
arose in the assessment of the Madhugarh Parganah, and the general result 
was a rate on cultivation of Rs. 2-7-0 per acre. A remission was again 
found necessary, and the assessment on the Jalaun villages was reduced from 
Rs. 6,56,352 to Rs. 6,14,516, at which sum it stood in June, 1861, increased at 
the time the regular settlement in 1863 came into force to Rs. 6,18,870. 

In March, 1853, Parganahs Mahoba and Jaitpur were transferred to the 
Hamirpur District in exchange for the old regulation tracts of Kalpi and 
Kunch. These two parganahs had been settled by Mr. (now Sir William) 
Muir for 1840-41 to 1870-71 : Kalpi for Rs. 77,832, with a rate on the cul¬ 
tivated area of Re. 1-1-7, and Kunch for Rs. 2,11,391, with a revenue rate of 
Rs. 2-0-7. In 1860-61 the revenue of Kiinch was revised, and remissions to 
the extent of Rs. 30,000 granted. In 1854, Parganahs Moth, Chirgaon, and 
Garotha, and in 1856 Bhander, were given back to the Jhansi State. In 1850 
several changes of a salutary nature were effected by Captain Erskine. All 
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payments were henceforth made in Company’s rupees instead^ of the JBdIdsdh{ } 
JtfdndsdM, and Srinagari rupees formerly current. Village watchmen and 
accountants were paid in money and formally enrolled; road-making was com¬ 
menced ; the district post-office system was established; a re-arrangement of 
parganah boundaries took place; schools and dispensaries were opened, and in 
general a marked improvement in every branch of the public service was effected, 
the influence of which remains to the present day. 

Captain Erskine’s settlement of the Jalaun District, owing to the disturb¬ 
ances of 1857, lasted till 1863. In 1858 the land-revenue from Jalaun, Urai, 
Kan&r, At&, Kunch, Madhugarh, Indurki, andDuboh amounted to Rs. 11,43,205, 
which was reduced in 1860 by Rs. 69,223. In 1860, 255 villages west of the 
Pahiij, yielding a revenue of Rs. 1,77,309, were transferred to Gwaliar. The 
settlement of 676 villages, comprising the entire district, except the old villages 
of Kalpi and Kunch, was made for twenty years (1863-82) by Major (now 
Colonel) Ternan, and that of Kalpi and Kunch by Mr. P. White for thirty 
years (1873-1903) in 1872 (see KalpI and Kunch Parganahs.) 

The general results of Major Ternan’s settlement gave a decrease of about 

Major Ternan’s settle- ^s. 83,373 on the land-revenue of five parganahs and 
ment * 43 villages, or Rs. 5,91,663, to which should be added one 

percent, for Road Fund, one per cent. School Fund, one-quarter per cent, district 
post-office, and allowance to village watchmen, amounting in all to Rs. 40,829. 
There were also Rs. 16,502 of land-revenue assigned away by Government in life 
mudji and ubari tenures, so that the aggregate demand was Rs. 6,53,856, which 
would show rental assets of Rs. 12,16,416. The revenue rates vary according 
to the class of soil from Re. 1-12-2 in first-class mar to ten annas in second- 
class rakar , giving an average for the whole district of Re. 1-4-9,—a result con¬ 
siderably lower than any of the preceding assessments. This assessment was 
to have been revised by Mr. P. White in 1869, more especially with a view to de¬ 
termining whether under the orders of 1864 the district was fit for a permanent 
settlement, but at length a partial revision of assessment was only undertaken. 
This resulted in an apparent gross increase of Rs. 24,356, leaving the assessed 
land-revenue at Rs. 6,16,847, and the road and other cesses at Rs. 61,465, 
or a consolidated demand of Rs. 6,78,212. As finally revised by the Commis¬ 
sioner, the account gives a land-revenue of Rs. 6,18,114, of which Rs. 14,606 
are remitted to persons who enjoy either for life or in perpetuity the Govern¬ 
ment rights in the land as ulariddrs or mudfiddvs , and Rs. 4,754 is a quit-rent 
paid by the Jagamanpur jagir, which has not been assessed or its area mea¬ 
sured or included in the cultivated area of the district. The remaining Rs. 61,492 
are cesses for roads, &c., the incidence of the land-revenue being Re. 1-5-1J 
per cultivated acre—a little higher than Jhansl (Re. 1-4-11) and lower than 
gamirpur (Re, 1-6-6), 
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TJp to the mutiny in 1857 there were many thousand revenue-free holdings 
in the district, which had been created by the successive Marhatta and Pandit 
rulers. Most of these have been resumed. There are at present Rs. 6,763 of 
revenue assigned in terminable revenue-free and unconditional revenue-free 
grants, and Rs. 588 in perpetual mndfi , mostly held by the families of followers 
of the Jalaun iState. There are Rs. 6,641 of revenue assigned in terminable 
uhari , or grants made at a quit-rent for service, and Rs. 601 in perpetual ubari . 
This gives a total of Rs. 13,404 of terminable and Rs. 1,192 of perpetual re¬ 
venue-free assignments iu this portion of the district. Of 10,323 acres under 
groves, 9,568 are free of assessment. In Kunch and Kalpi 3,705 acres are 
alienated for the support of temples. One important result of the present set¬ 
tlement has been that estates have become liable to be sold by auction for private 
debts contracted by the owners subsequent to the date of the settlement having 
been confirmed. 1 


The fiscal history of the portions of At& and Jalaun formerly included in 
the Kalpi Parganahs, and of the portions of Kunch 

Mr White’s settlement. 1 

formerly known as Kiinch, all of which belonged to the 
Hamh’pur District, is more fully given under the heads of Kalpi and KIjncbe 
Parganahs. It is sufficient here to notice that the result of the new assessment 
in the Kalpi villages gives a land-revenue of Rs 93,500, excluding cesses, and 
in Kunch the new land-revenue is Rs. 1,96,500. The cesses amount to ten per 
cent, on the land-revenue. This settlement is proposed for thirty years from 
the first of July, 1873. The settlement of the other parganahs expires on the 
1st July, 1882. The following extract from the Government orders on the set¬ 
tlement sufficiently indicates its character: — M The assessment must be consi¬ 
dered on the whole to be a light one. The rental assets of the year 1865-66, which, 
however, was a peculiarly favourable year, were calculated by Mr. White at 
Rs. 13,73,905, half of which would give a revenue of Rs. 6,86,950, instead of 
Rs. 6,13,362. Again, the Board have ascertained that the average of the de¬ 
clared rent-rolls for the four years i860 to 1870 amounted to Rs. 13,40,131, 
half of -which would be Rs. 6,70,065 but, as they observe, this is the demanded 
rental only, and the collected amount in most years is believed to fall consider¬ 
ably below the nominal rent. 

“ The settlement has stood now practically for ten years, or since 1863. Seve¬ 
ral of these years have been poor, and ono or two decidedly bad. The assess¬ 
ment has on the whole borne these trials well and has shown to advantage, 
while it has not appeared to be unreasonably light. On the contrary, there has 
been some difficulty and some arrear ; and the existence of balances, which, after 
careful consideration the district officers have been compelled to postpone, is, 
as the Board remark, indirect evidence that the demand is not inadequate. 


I Proclamation of Government, 30th October, lc55; Board's No. 312, of 3rd August, 1861, 
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Colonel Lloyd, the former Commissioner, an officer of great judgment and dis¬ 
cretion, carefully inspected the district year after year, and bears testimony that 
the assessment is fair and uniform, and that the decrease in the former revenue 


is not greater than was necessary.” 

Statement showing the Remission of Balances of Land Revenue • 
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Parganah selections. 


We shall now take up each parganah and note any facts concerning it that 
have not already been noticed. 

JFarganak UraL — This parganah originally consisted of 118 revenue vil¬ 
lages, six revenue-free villages, and five ubari (or quit- 
rent) villages,—total 129 ; and in 1863-64 Garlia Kabul 
was added from Parganah Ala. The first settlement for 1840 gave a revenue 
of Rs. 1,16,153; the second of Rs. 1,17,339, from 1841 to 1845 ; the third, from 
1846 to 1850, of Es. 1,32,010; and the fourth, from 1851 to 1855, of Rs. 1,56,801. 
This last settlement was made by Captain Erskine and revised by Captain 
Maclean, who allowed a decrease of Es. 4,343, which left a balance of 
Rs. 1,52,458; to this should be added Es. 7,823 for nbari villages, making a total 
demand of Es. 1,60,276, falling at the rate of Ee. 1-6-7 on the revenue area, 
Bs. 2-1-2 on the cultivated area, and Re. 0-15-1 on the total area. Major Tor- 
nan undertook the settlement in 1863 for twenty years, when four ubari and 
four revenue-free villages were resumed and settled. Major Ternan’s total 
demand amounted to Rs. 1,68,899, which under Mr. White’s examination fell to 
Rs. 1,67,792, while the land-revenue is now Rs. 1,65,181. The 130 villages 
of the parganah were formed into 140 estates, containing 86 patw&Hs > circles, to 
each of which a patwdri (or village accountant) was appointed. There are, also 
42 assistants drawing from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a month. 

Parganah Jalaun.-— This parganah originally consisted of 116 revenue-pay¬ 
ing villages, three revenue-free villages, besides numerous patches, and eight ubaH 
villages,—total 127. The revenue of the first settlement for one year (1840) was 
Bs. 1,55,955; of the second (1841-45), Rs. 1,60,737 ; of the third (1846-50), 
3,61*501; and of the fourth (1851-55), Rs. 1,60,837, Pour villages were 
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transferred to other parganahs, and eleven villages were received from Madhu- 
garh Parganah, making 123 revenue villages. The fourth settlement fell at 
a rate of Rs. 2-7-7 on the revenue-paying area, Rs. 3-0-3 on the cultivated 
area, and Re.. 1-6-1 on the total area. Sixteen hamlets were formed into 
separate villages, to which add three revenue-free villages, and there is a total 
of 142 villages at the revision of settlement in 1863-64, of which 138 were 
revenue villages. Subsequently, 42 villages of the old Parganah of E&lpi were 
added and 78 from Kanar, making a total of 258 villages divided among 274 
estates. Major Ternan undertook the assessment in 1863-64, and formed a 
settlement amounting to Rs. 1,60,535 on 142 villages, and the revenue is now 
Rs. 1,60,631. These villages were divided into 101 circles, each under charge 
of a paf.wdri; there are also 40 assistants. 

Parganah Madhugarh .—The first settlement of Parganah Madhugarh took 
place in 1844 for two years ; there were then 119 revenue-paying villages, 
which were assessed at Rs. 93,681 ; the second settlement (from 1844 to 
1850) amounted to Rs. 1,14,094, and the third (1851-55) to Rs. 1,39,150. 
Major Erskine’s settlement amounted to a total demand of Rs. 1,28,637. 
In 1863-64 eighty-seven of these villages came under settlement, with fifteen 
hamlets formed into villages, and one revenue-free village,—total 103; and four 
villages were received from Jalaun, all of which were assessed at Rs. 80,238, 
reduced on revision to Rs. 85,801, falling at the rate of Re. 1-7-1 on the total 
area. Eighteen villages from Kunch have been added to this parganah, and 
forty-four from Pargannah Kanar, making 171 estates. The 107 old villages 
are divided amongst 67 patw&ris ’ circles, who have 11 assistants in the larger 
villages. The jdgirs of Rampur, Gopalpur, and a great portion of Jagaman- 
pur are situated within this parganah. Jagamanpur pays a nominal quit- 
rent of Rs. 4,754, and paid no cesses for post-offices, roads, or schools ; these 
have been levied now while the estate is under the Court of Wards. The cess 
question as regards the other two jdgirs has been deferred until the demise of 
the present occupants, whose prescriptive right to hold on as at present is allowed. 

Parganah Kanar .—Parganah Kan&r consisted of 117 villages, including 
ubari and revenue-free villages, and 13 hamlets, assessed at the first settlement 
by Captain Poolan (1839-40) at Rs. 80,819 ; at the second (1841-45), by 
the same officer at Rs. 79,472, and at the third by Mr. Ross (1845-50), for 
Rs. 76,747. Major Erskine’s settlement gave a total demand of Rs. 68,991, 
falling at the rate of Re. 1-10-9 per acre on the cultivated area, Re. 1-8-3 on 
the revenue area, and Re. 0-15-11 on the total area. In 1852 Jasuapur was 
resumed and assessed at Rs. 323. Major Ternan’s assessment was for 130 vil- 
ages, at Rs. 67,439, which was afterwards increased toRs. 68,941, falling at a 
rate of Re. 1-4-6 on the cultivated area. There were 66 patw&ris’ circles, with 
the same number of patwdris . 
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Parganah Aid .—The At& Parganah in 1840 consisted of 99 villages, assessed 
at Us. 88,224; for 1841-45 there were 112 villages, assessed at Rs. 1,06,981; for 
1846-50, there were 114 villages, giving a revenue of Rs. 1,05,128 ; and for 
1851-55 the revenue villages numbered 115, besides eight ubari and one revenue- 
free village, and the land-revenue was fixed at Rs. 1,06,702. Major Erskine’s 
assessment after revision in. these 115 villages ^mounted to Rs. 1,06,702, fall¬ 
ing at the rate of Rs, 1-9-11 on the cultivated area. In 1863-64 the parganah 
comprised 115 revenue villages, eight nbciri, five hamlets, and one revenue-free 
village; these were assessed by Major Ternan at Rs. 1,09,360, increased by 
Mr. White to Rs. 1,12,699. Subsequently, 87 villages from KaJpi, 9 from 
Kanar, and 19 from .Raipur Itaura were added to this parganah, making 244 
estates. The settlement of Parganah K&lpi and the remainder of Kuneh is 
noticed elewbere. * 

The general result of Colonel Ternan’s assessment, as revised and confirmed 
in 1873, may be given in the table prepared by the Board of Revenue as fol-* 
lows, cesses being ten per cent, on the Government demand:— 
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Transfer of estates. 


Ternan’s settlement there were found 299 zaminddri , 382 imperfect p attic! ari, 
and 22 bhayacham estates. In the same portion of the district, according to 
Mr. White, there are 9,904 cultivating proprietors, 16,054 hereditary culti¬ 
vators, and 30,364 tenants-at-will, with an average holding per man respectively 
of 18*06, 5*60, and 5*98 acres. In 1860-61 the number of estates paying reve¬ 
nue to Government was 1,183, and in 1870-71, 1,033 ; the number of registered 
proprietors and coparceners in those years were 2,889 and 2,232 respectively. 
The total land-revenue in 1860-61 was Rs. 10,54,457, and the average paid by 
each estate Rs. 891, and by each proprietor Rs. 365. In 1870-71 the land- 
revenue was Rs. 8,81,631, and the average paid by each estate Rs. 853, and by 
each coparcener Bs. 395. 

Major Erskine’s settlement in 1851 seems to have pressed heavily on the 
people. Mr. Balmain, writing in 1855, says :— u In sup¬ 
port of the fact that the Government demand presses 
very severely I would offer the following observations:—In cases of default 
generally offers for a village cannot be obtained. Holders of decrees against 
zamind&rs are very backward in applying for temporary possession. Both 
decree-holders and mortgagees in several instances have given up possession, 
finding a loss and not a profit in the villages; while those who do take a zamin- 
ddri do it often to keep out a third party and preserve a chance of ultimately 
obtaining payment of their dues. In enquiring into disputed cases of shares, 
where the proof of possession depends usually on participation in the profit of 
the village, both parties rest their case almost invariably on the payment or 
non-payment of loss ; a division of profits is the exception. The impression 
left on my mind after deciding numerous cases of the above kind is that pro¬ 
fits do not exist in the majority of villages. Ho ham villages (£. e., villages 
managed, directly by Government) pay their land-revenue and expenses of col¬ 
lection. The exti’cmely embarrassed condition of the zamfndars, who are 
almost universally in debt, and are unable even to provide seed grain for tbeir 
lands when the banker refuses assistance. Personal property they hardly 
possess, with the exception of cattle. To these may be added the difficulty of 
collecting the Government revenue.” 


In the same report he says that he calculated that one-sixth of the whole 
district had fallen out of cultivation from a succession of bad seasons, and also 
Records his opinion that the laUd-revCnue of no estate would he increased; in 
some it might remain the same, but in 66 by far the greater number” there would 
be a deci’ease. Captain Skene, the Superintendent at the time, endorsed this 
opinion, and wrote iC that the present assessment presses very heavily on most 
of the zamindars is an admitted fact.” 

During the progress of the settlement in 1863- a certain number of the 
villages were examined, to ascertain the number of transfers of proprietary right 
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that had taken place since Major Erskine’s settlement. The result of these in* 
qtdries is shown in the following table :— 

Transfer of Estates during the continuance of Major Ershinds Settlement , front 

1851 to 1863. 


Parganah. 
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The following table gives the classification of the assessed land in each 


size and classification of parganab, and the size of the separate holdings in acres, 
foldings, as given by Colonel Ternan in bis Settlement Report:— 
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In the 675 Tillages of the district assessed by Major Ternan, the subjoined 


statement shows in a concise form the principal divisions of the land into assess¬ 


able and exempt from revenue 
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1 

PH 

Cultivated. 

First measurement, 
3841-43. 

665,963 

7,656 

23,974 

67,956 

I 

155,016 

i 

254,602 

90,032 

20,914 

300,415 

Second measure¬ 
ment, 1853-56. 

709,587 

6,774 

6,914 

19,112 

173,869 

206,669 

44,095 

26,624 

432,190 

Third measure¬ 
ment, 1868-69. 

709,282 

13,008 

38 

27,820 

129,255 

170,121 

64,495 

19,442 

455,224 


The noteworthy facts here are that the rural population, as a mass, requires 
now not far short of double the extent of ground for its dwellings "with which 
This may betoken either a less cramped style of living 
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t>r an increase of population. Mr. White thinks it partly does both ? ~and* in its 
former element comprehends an improvement in the material circumstances of 
the people. The extent of unassessed “ service land,” the rude means by which 
native rulers elect to remunerate their servants and attendants, has dwindled 
from 24,000 acres in the fu*st measurement, when our reign had but recently 
followed native dominion, to only 38 acres now; the reduction in this parti¬ 
cular on the second measurement is owing to the resumed gaontis or service 
lands. Kent-free land from first to last has fallen, at first view, by 40,136 
acres, more strictly, however, by 49,703 acres, and that in cultured fields: be¬ 
cause out of the 27,820 acres now returned 9,567 are groves, and hence, too, 
the apparent increase under this head as compared with the entry of the second 
measurement. That entry, it is to be remarked, does not show the rent-free 
land at such measurement, but represents the condition when Major Tern an 
assessed : that is to say, after the extensive resumptions subsequent to the mu¬ 
tiny had been enforced. This explanation also applies to the subsidiary areas, 
generally opposite the u second measurement.” 

The soils comprising the cultivated area above given are tetri, 320 acres, or 
0*07 per cent* of the total area ; kachch&r , 7,399 acres, or 1*63 per cent.; mhr f 
152,054 acres, or 33*4 per cent.; Mbar , 125,391 acres, or 27'55 per cent.; par&a r 
132,758 acres, or 29*16 per cent., and \akar, 37,302 acres, or 08*19 per cent. 

From the following statement, taken from Mr. White’s Settlement Report, 
the number of cultivating proprietors distinguished into holders of sir lands and 
other proprietors, the number of tenants having a right of occupancy, and 
other tenants distinguished into those belonging to the village and those from 
other villages (pahiMsht), with the total area of their holdings, are shown for 
a large portion of the district. The table is useful in giving the status of the 
actual cultivators of the soil in each subdivision. Thus we see about 70 per 
cent, of the cultivated area in Parganah Jalaun is in the hands of cultivators^ 
while in Ata there is only about 50 per cent.:— 


Parganah. 

Sib. 
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1. 
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i§ 

Urai 
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Jalaun ... 
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KUncb. 

Kan dr 

* Total ... 

1,817 

2,101 

1,069 

441 

196 

1,228 

37,726 
38,7 >7 
19,053 
6,963 
3,989 
12,765 

1,057 

330 

566 

841 

88 

168 

13,481 

13,823 

12,415 

12,302 

2,337 

5,219 

1,756 
1,930 
3,275 
1,912 
■ 486 

2 107 

11,173 
11,340 
25,214 
10,413 
2,368 
12 050 

768 

840 

964 

9S8 

225 

803 

4,071 

4,626 

3,721 

5,246 

846 

3,750 

4,242 

5,336 

3,254 

2,397 

988 

2,445 

24,499 

24,460 

29,368 

15,543 

4,555 

12,768 

3,328 

2,881 

2,162 

1,349 

702 

1,280 

22,311 

15,952 

15,046 

8,611 

2,000 

5,520 

13,968 

13,421 

11,290 

7,928 

2,684 

8,031 

113,204 

108,983 

104,817 

59,078 

17,005 

52,073 

6,854 

1,19,293 

3,050 

59,580 

11,466 

72,558 

4,5S8 

22,260 

18,662 

111,193 

11,702 

70,340 

56,322 

455,224 
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The following statistics were compiled by Mr. P. J. White in 1865-66. The 
Distribution and value Of original statement gives the name of each crop, the 
produce. produce in muns per acre, the number of acres under 

cultivation, the value per mun of each sort of produce, the value per acre, and 
the total value. The abstract returns for each parganah are alone given 
here :— 
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pean articles are sold here. A considerable fair is also held in October on the 
left bank of the Pahuj at Nanuli, a village of the Rampur Raja, and a bridge is 
thrown across the Pahuj during the fair. 

The fair at Kanjaura is almost as large as the Itaura fair. The fairs of 
Nichauri and Rabai collect about 5,000 persons together and are held in Janu¬ 
ary. At the Sara wan fair held in February about 6,000 persons assemble. Very 
little trade takes place at any of these fairs. 

The cloths used in the district are made by the village weavers. The cotton 
is first put through the charkha to separate the cotton from the seed; it is then 
sent to the Una (or weaver) to be carded ; after it is carded the women make 
it into punis or bobbins. It is then spun into thread by the cotton-wheel and 
sent to the weaver to be made into cloth. A sort of gaji or maimed is also made. 
Doiis cost from four to eight annas per pair, measuring four and four and a 
half yards; ten or twelve yards of gaji sell for six annas ; a woman’s petticoat 
costs from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 3. There are no large banking firms in the district, 
except those at Kivich and Kalpi', who have more of the character of agents 
than hankers. Agricultural advances are made principally through the village 
son&r or goldsmith. The Government treasurer at Urai is a member of a 
firm who are accustomed to make advances on the security of landed pro¬ 
perty. 

Till the quinquennial settlement made in 1850 by Captain Erskine the 

payments into the treasury were made in the native 
Weights and measures. . , _ 

silver coinage. Rs. 100-8-5 Lalasahi of Kalpi and 

S&gar were equivalent to Rs. 84-1-9 of the present Government rupees and 
to Rs. 100-8-3 of the Jalaun rupees. One hundred Srinagan rupees are equi¬ 
valent to Rs. 87-10-8; Rs. 100 Nat &<&M or Jhansi to Rs. 83-15-10 ; Gu- 
jdsdhi or Tehrl to Rs. 84-8-0 ; and 100 Gwaliar rupees to 93 Government 
rupees. One hundred of the Rdjasdhi or older Chhatarpur rupees are equi¬ 
valent to 88 Government rupees; 100 of the new Edjdsdhi or Dafigd rupees to 
62 Government rupees ; and 100 Chanderi or Gwaliar rupees to 93 Government 


rupees. 

The ser of 80 rupees is in general use, but often in large transactions the 
old ser of 100 and 106 rupees is used. In Madhugarh the ser is often 101 
rupees and in At& 96 rupees. The pail a, used as a grain measure, Contains 
from five to eight sers. The chura holds one se7 *; adharo , half a ser; patoliy a 
quarter ser; and chohri , an eighth. 

The Ugha of settlement used as a land measure is 2,217 square yards; 
2*1831 Ughas make an acre, and each Ugha is *4580 of an acre. The measure 
of the Ugha used by Colonel Ternan appears to be 2,256*25 square yards. 
Twenty biswas make one bigha , and twenty biswansis make one bisiva , so that 
2 Ughas 2 biswas and 18 biswansis make one British acre. 
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The wages of artisans and unskilled labourers have increased over twenty- 
five per cent, within the last ten years. In 1858 the 
Wages ‘ wages of carpenters, head-masons, masons, blacksmiths, 

road-makers (beldam), and tailors were two annas a day, except in and near the 
town of Kalpf, where they ranged to half an anna more. In 1873 the wages of 
tailors were five annas; carpenters, head-masons, water-carriers supplying their 
own bags (mashak), four annas; blacksmiths, four to five annas; common masons, 
road-makers, water-carriers, two to three annas ; boys, one and a half anna. 
Women and children are largely employed in harvesting operations, and get 
half to one anna a day or its equivalent in grain. A pair of bullocks with a 
cooly to attend them costs ten annas a day. 

The Deputy Commissioner remarks on the rise in wages that several causes 
have combined to produce this effect in Jalaun and the neighbouring districts. 
u One of the main causes is the rise of the price of the necessaries of life, which is 
to be attributed to the railway system introduced of late years-. The complaint 
of the people in their short-sightedness against railways is that so much 
food is exported by rail that barely sufficient is left for consumption, whilst* 
there is no influx from other parts of the country. The call for labourers for 
our railways, and the increased wages paid for all such work, has denuded 
many districts of the usual amount of hands, thus causing a corresponding 
rise in wages. In this district workmen of any description are obtained with 
great difficulty, and only at much increased rates. Many, again, of the lower 
orders have taken to agricultural pursuits, which they find more profitable 
under our light assessments. Before the annexation of Oudh numerous 
labourers, to avoid the native oppression, used to flock to this district for 
employment; now they are never seen, finding profit and comfort under our 
administration in Oudh.” 

The village rates were formerly twenty-four annas, two cakes of bread, &c., 
during the months of July, August, September, and October; twenty annas and 
the above cakes for November, December, January, and February ; sixteen annas 
and the above for March, April, May, and June. These payments were made in 
Bdldsdhi rupees. No ploughman will take now less than Ids. 3 to Rs. 4 per month. 

At the autumn sowing season the following trades got haraiti as wages* 
i . e. y one or two sets of gram per plough, m., the blacksmith, carpenter, 
potter, and washerman; at the cutting of autumn crops they get nine pittas (or 
bundles) of the produce. The pittas, though never less than nine, are in size, 
according to the quantity of the crop cut. At sowing season in Euar nine 
inpis are given from seed for spring crops per plough. (An injin is the measure 
of so much grain as is contained by the two hands joined together, and equals 
about 1J or 2 sers of grain.) This quantity is given to each of the trades above 
mentioned. The dibia is the bundle given in payment to daily labourers in 
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the fields. Weeding is paid for at the following rates:—per man, one anna three 
pies or six pies; per woman, one anna; per child, one anna. A good ploughman, 
as above stated, is paid Es. 3-4-0 per month. The cultivator who has a cow 
or buffalo is said to be able to support his family on Es. 2 j- per month. 

The following table gives the prices of the principal substances consumed 
_ . as food; the prices for 1857 and 1858 are omitted, as 

Prices. n ... 

subject to too great fluctuations owing to the military 
operations carried on during those years in the district:— 
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A cultivator's holding of 200 village Ughas (91 acres) would be considered 
Condition of the culti- a large one, one of 50 Ughas a middle-sized one, and 
vating class. one 0 f 20 Ughas a small one. A plough with, a pair 

of bullocks can in ordinary land cultivate about 50 Ughas . A holding of five 
acres would not yield a profit equivalent to a cash payment of Rs. 8 a month. 
The holdings in this district are larger in proportion than those in the Duab, 
owing to the land having to lie fallow so often and so long. The small culti¬ 
vator adds to his resources by letting out his cart and bullocks for hire when 
not required. The tenants-at-will are more numerous than those with a right 
of occupancy, but the data given are only for a portion of the district, and are 
too imperfect to form more than a mere opinion as to their relative numbers. 
The normal state of all of them, including the zamind&r, is indebtedness to the 
village hanker : in fact, to such an extent is this the case, that the evils that 
naturally have arisen from such a state of affairs have begun to attract the 
attention of Government. 

Money rates for rent prevail throughout the district. The rent-rates per 
acre, as ascertained at the settlement of 1863, for the differ¬ 
ent classes of soil are as follows:— Mar , Rs. 3-10-3; ktibar, 
Rs. 2-14-7; partia, Rs. 2-7-11 to Rs. 2-6-7; r&kar, Rs. 2-11-8 to Be. 1-4-9; 
Ichera (or land near the village site), Rs. 3-7 ; kachchar , Rs. 3-11-11, and tar{ 7 
Rs. 3-10-8. This gives an average rent-rate on all classes of soil of Rs. 2-10-11. 


These rates being averages for the greater part of the district are liable to in¬ 
crease or decrease when affected by local peculiarities of soil, or the position 
of the village as regards markets and large towns, or the character of the lessee, 
as Kurmis and KachMs pay more than Bundelas and Rajpiits for lands "of the 
same class and quality. The mean range cannot, however, be much more than 
a rupee per acre above or below the rates given above, as may be seen from 
a comparison with the kamingo's and patw&rts estimates given in the settle¬ 
ment reports. Profits are hoarded or converted into ornaments for females, or 
find their way to the native village bankers; nothing is expended on improving 
the land, and there are no men of large capital in the district who invest it in 
land. Act X. of 1859 (the Rent Law) is not in force in this district;, and there 
appears to be no restriction beyond local custom to the increase of rents paid 
by all classes of cultivators. This, however, is sufficient to prevent any arbi¬ 
trary enhancement, and in general disputes as to the amount of rent are readily 
adjusted out of Court. 

The income-tax collections under Acts XXXII. and XXXIX. of 1860 
and Act XXVII. of 1863 were, in 1860-61, Rs. 34,953; in 

Income-tax. 7 7 7 

1861-62, Rs. 46,318; in 1862-63, Rs. 35,602; in 1863-64, 
Rg. 25*220; and in 1864-65, Rs. 24,335. The collections under the License 
Act fXXL of 1867) were Rs. 13,392 in 1867-68, and under the Certificate Tax 
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Act. (IX. of 1869) were Rs. 5,097. Under Act XVI. of 1870, the income-tax in 
the district was levied at the rate of half an anna in the rupee; 1,400 incomes 
over Rs. 500, making a total of Rs. 48,340, were assessed in the year 1870-71. 
There were 750 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750; 202 between Hs. 750 and 
Rs. 1,000; 227 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 ; 81 between Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs. 2,000 ; 136 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000; and four above Rs. 10,000. 

The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the district 
Revenue and ex- £° r the years 1858-59 to 1867-68, as given by the Deputy 
penditure. Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel Ternan:— 
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Disbursement 
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1337.519 
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5,399 

1860-61, 

9,31,543 

37,750 

8,150 

4,300 
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2,000 

17,340 

2,000 

1861-62, 

10,19,788 

26,832 

12,000 

4,"00 
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3,500 

15,800 

2,000 

1862-63, 

8,81,564 

21,277 

34,350 

3,603 
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3,<)S6 

19 975 

9,851 

1863-61, 

8,69,799 

20,314 

26,250 

4,133 

63,342 

4,707 

13,042 

8,816 

186 <-65, 

8,28,168 

22,361 

2tV*3l 

7,759 

62,551 

2,339 

10,930 

13,442 

1865-66, 

8,75,335 

24,933 

33,561 

8,109 

80,487 

1,465 

5,157 

19 554 

1866 67, 

8,77,269 

23,289 

35,337 

8.353 

71,939 

5,938 

24.993 

23,595 

1867-68, j 

8,78,553 

26,513 

| 33,400 

4,450 

70,021 

7,087 

25,972 

28,839 

Total... 

94,70,617 

! 

1,96,603 

1,87,128 

47,742 

6,78,217 

38,795 

1,74,496 

1,16,761 


The annexed statement is taken from the Accopntant-GreneraPs records:— 


Particulars of revenue. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Particulars of expen¬ 
diture. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 



Rs, 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Land-revenue 

... 

11,57,800 

9,83,730 

Interest 


1,955 

3,954 

Forest Ci o r m e r Iv 



Land-revenue 


98,341 

92,510 

saver') 

... 

219 

208 

Forest 


... 

335 

Excise on spirits and 



Excise 

••• 

... 

673 

drugs 

••• 

24,912 

16,086 

Assessed taxes 

•n 

1,923 

412 

Assessed taxes 


14,8*6 

49,699 

Opium 

>•« 

26 

4,879 

Customs 

f * € 

15,292 

5,254 

Stamps 


)8o 

1,674 

Opium 


2,357 

10,768 

Post-offices 


152 

94 

Stamps 


8,820 

37,293 

Law and justice 


56,505 

6,526 

Post-offices 


4,164 

5,606 

Medical 


420 

7*562 

Law and justice 


18,389 

11,694 

Allowances 


| 69,986 

22.J57 

Police 


13,688 

.»• 

Jail 


i 5,»67 

6,022 

Jail 


3,725 

232 

Education 


5.2*25 

3,608 

Miscellaneous 

• «« 

16,576 

... 

Police 


1,41,535 

7 u 138 

Public works 

Ml 

... 

719 

Public works 


93,&00 

28,000 

Total revenue 

... 

12,80,268 

11.21*289 

Total expenditure 

... 

4,76,015 

2,48,134 
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At tlie close of the year 1871-72 there were 24 shops for the sale of native 
liquor and three shops for the sale of English spirituous 
SUfea and fermented liquors in the Jalaun District. In the 

Jhansi Division what is known as the farming system is in force. Under this the 
right of manufacture and vend of country spirit is farmed to an individual 
usually by a parganah, consequently the number of stills at work and the quan¬ 
tity of liquor issued can with difficulty be ascertained. The receipts and 
charges on account of excise were :— 


Year. 

Receipts on ac¬ 
count of li¬ 
quor vend, 
&o. 

m 

tc 

0 

U 

P 

% 

1 

*d 

*eS 

1 

*E 

O 

m 

S W 

s 

'Si 

§ J 

oo £3 
<D O 

a « 

PI 

<x> 

I 

rfj 

o 

DO 

m 

£ 

O 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

IS70-71 . 

11,392 

4.435 

212 

22 

10,568 

25 

5,391 

21,264 

3871-72 . 

13,241 

4,48? 

180 

9 


73 

5,140 

22,751 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869^ and 
under the Court Fees Act. The following statement 
shows the revenue and charges under the head for 

this district :— 


Stamps. 


Year. 

» oa 
*2 e, 

* a 

•V ca 

d ■** 

s * 

_ <y 

Pi o 

tt 

Blue and black 
document 
stamps. 

Duties and pe¬ 
nalties real¬ 
ized, &c. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

Court fees 
stamps sales. 

Gross charges. 

4 

On 

*3 

o 

QJ 

U 

+3 

Total net re¬ 
ceipts. 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1870-71 

547 

10,118 

127 

828 

9,964 

26,551 

1,657 

24,894 

34,858 

3871-72 

931 

8,651 

74 

404 

9,253 

19,412 

261 

19,151 

28,404 


In 1871-72 there were 1,036 documents registered under the provisions of 
_ . . the Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which foes to 

the amount of Rs. 2,312 were collected. The ex¬ 
pense of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 1,473. 
There were 560 registrations affecting immovable property in which the regis¬ 
tration was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 282 in 
which the registration was optional, the aggregate value of the immovable 
property transferred by these instruments being Rs. 3,19,963. The other 
registrations effected refer to movable property, wills, &c., and the total aggre¬ 
gate value of all the documents registered amounted to Rs. 3,89,476. 

To the first Aryan conquerors the District of Jalaun seems to have been 
History known as the country of the Bhfls, and from A.D. 

1000 as that of the Kachhwulias, a clan of Rajputs 
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who founded the fort of Kachhwahagarh, and with whom it remained till the 
invasion of the BundeMs from the south of the Betwa in the fourteenth century. 
The history of the Hindu period will be found under the head of Bundelkhand, 
in order to avoid as much as possible repetition of facts and matters which are 
applicable to each of the districts into which this tract is at present divided, 
(see Kalp£). Under the Musalmans, Kalpi, in Jalaun, became a favourite 
j&gfrj and the head-quarters of the administration of the trans-Jamna districts. 
Nana Gobind Rao had joined Shamsher Bahadur in his hostility to the British 
Government, and his territories were therefore occupied by the British troops in 
1804. But on his submission in 1806 his territories were restored, with the ex¬ 
ception of 62 villages in Kalpi and 14 in Raipur, for which he received an equi¬ 
valent in Parganahs Kotra and Sayyidnagar. 1 In 1817 he was released from 
the tribute and military services which Government had acquired a right to 
demand after the Peshwa had ceded to them all sovereign rights in Bundel- 
khand, and the Nana ceded to Government the Parganah of Khandeli and some 
villages in Churki. 2 Nana Gobind Rao died in 1822, and was succeeded by 
his son, Bala Rao Gobind. The latter died in 1832 without issue. His widow, 
Lachhmi Bai, adopted her brother, Rao Gobind Rao, on whoso death, in 1840, 
the territory lapsed to the British Government. The sister of Bal&ji (Bal& 
Bai) was married to one B&la Sahib, and their daughter, Tai Bai, to Nar&yan 
Rao; it was the infant son of the latter (Bala Sahib) that was set up in 1857 
by Tantia Topi as Chief of Jalaun. Parganah Kiineh was acquired in 1806 8 by 
treaty from Holkar, and was afterwards assigned as a life-grant to Bbima 
Bai Sahiba, daughter of Holkar, on whose death, in 1858, the parganah was 
resumed, with a revenue charge for the support of the old members of the 
family. 

On the breaking out of the Pindari war in 1817, the Governor-General 
(the Marquis of Hastings) took the field in person, and reviewing the troops 
at Sikandra on the Jamna, passed through this district to the Gwaliar. 

In 1838, owing to the mismanagement of Gobind Rao, the Jalaun State 
yielded hardly one-fourth of the revenue it was estimated to yield in 1803. The 
country had become a wilderness, and the people were in the greatest distress ; 
many had emigrated, so that the villages presented the appearance of having been 
devastated by some great calamity. Lieutenant Doolan was the first Superin¬ 
tendent. His charge then consisted of Parganahs Jalaun, Kan fir, Muliammad- 
abad, Itaura Raipur, aud Mahoba (now in Hamirpur), all belonging to the 
Jalaun State. To these were at the same time added Parganah Moth, now in 
Jhansi. The Jalaun State lapsed to Government in 1840. In the following 
year Chirgaon was confiscated and put under his charge. In 1843 Captain 

1 Aitch. Treaties, III., 139, 150 : Board’s Records, 4th November, 180$. a xbid 

s Ibid., IV., 291. '* 
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Ross became Superintendent, and Parganahs Garotha and Duboh, ceded by 
Jhansi, were placed under bis superintendence. In 1844 Parganahs Kachh- 
wahagarh, Indiirki, and Bhander, ceded by Sindiab for the maintenance of the 
Gwaliar contingent, were entrusted to him. In 1849, on the death of the 
Raja of Jaitpur without issue, the Jaitpur Parganah was annexed to the 
Mahoba subdivision. In 1853 Mahoba and Jaitpur were transferred to Ha- 
mirpur, and the old Parganahs of Kunch and Kalpi were attached to the Jalaun 
superintendency. In the following year the Parganahs of Garotha and Moth, 
including Chirgaon, were made over to the Jhansi State, and in 1856 Bhander 
was also transferred. This brings down the history of Jalaun to 1857. 

On the 6th June of that year an express was received by the officer com¬ 
manding the two companies of the 53rd Bengal Native 
The Mutiny. Infantry at TJrai, stating that the artillery and some of 

the infantry at Jhansi had mutinied and seized the Star Fort. At this time 
the above two companies were about to be relieved by two others of the 56th 
Bengal Native Infantry from Cawnpur, regarding which regiment the gravest 
suspicions were abroad. The Deputy Commissioner, Captain Browne, therefore 
at once sent off the bulk of his treasure (4£ lakhs) to Gwaliar, under the guard 
of Lieutenant Tomkinson and 100 men of the 53rd Bengal Native Infantry, 
called in two companies of the 1st Gwaliar Regiment from Etawah, which with 
some Marhatta horse reached Urai at one A.M. of the 7th June, and directed 
the officer commanding the two companies of the 56th Bengal Native Infantry 
to retrace his steps towards Cawnpur forthwith, which he did, and reached 
Kalpi that night (6th), on which same night also the Deputy Commissioner 
received intelligence of the outbreak at Cawnpur. About this time also Cap¬ 
tain Browne received a note from Sheo Pershad, the Deputy Collector of K&lpi, 
in which he expressed a desire to desert his post. As Kalpi was a most im¬ 
portant point of communication over the Jamna it was of the greatest import¬ 
ance to hold it, and Lieutenant Lamb, Assistant Commissioner, volunteering 
to go there, Captain Browne sent him, and at the same time sent an express 
to the Brigadier at Gwaliar to send aid to Jhansi. 

On Captain Oosseratt’s detachment joining him, Captain Browne intended 
to proceed with it, and some Samthar troops and guns, to the relief of the 
Europeans of Jhansi, leaving the police at Urai; but on the 9th a letter was 
received from Moth stating that all the Europeans in Jhausi had been 
killed, consequently Captain Browne gave up his intention of proceeding there. 
The same day the men of the 53rd Bengal Native Infantry remaining at 
Urai deserted their officers, the barkand&zes of the customs’ department 
mutinied, and Captain Cosseratt, who was at Kiinch, received orders from his 
commanding officer to return to Etawah. On the 10th the two sons of the 
4 lAifccfa., in, 172. 
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Gdrsar&i Chief, who had offered Captain Browne aid, which he had accepted, 
arrived at Jalaun with a force of several hundred men and a few guns, and 
on the same day Captain Browne and Lieutenant Lamb also proceeded to that 
place, when the former, having met the Gursarai leaders and assured himself 
of their good intentions, addressed a letter to their father requesting him to 
afford every assistance in preserving order in the district. 

Captain Browne, Lieutenant Lamb, and Captain Cosseratt’s party left Jalaun 
on the 11th or 12th June, and next day panoanahs were addressed, in the 
name of the Gursarai Chief, to the different tahsildars of the district, stating 
that the management of the district was entrusted to him, to whom all re¬ 
ports were to be sent. On the tahsildars referring the matter to Captain 
Browne, that officer passed an order that the jagirdar was not to have con¬ 
trol of the district, which was to remain under Mr. Passanah, Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, who still remained at Urai. A copy of this order vms sent to Mr. Passanah 
by Captain Browne, who also stated that some words had been interpolated 
in his Urdu letter to the Gursarai Chief. After this Captain Browne left the 
district and proceeded with his assistant, Lieutenant Lamb, to Etawah, having 
ascertained on his way that Kachhwahagarh and tbe northern part of Jalaun 
had become quite disorganized, the customs’ barkandazes having mutinied, the 
police loudly calling for their pay, and the petty chiefs ready to rise. 

On the 15th June the advanced guard of the Jhansi mutineers, consist¬ 
ing of six or eight sawars , reached Urai, and Messrs. Passanah and Griffiths, 
Deputy Collectors, who until then had remained there, left it in the night and 
passed through Jalaun, where they met Sheo Ram Tantia, eldest son of the 
Gursar&i Chief, who shortly after assumed entire authority over the Jalaun 
District. Mrs. Passanah, Mr. Heming, and Mr. Double were murdered at this 
time, and Mr. Double’s wife and child and Mrs. Pilkington were captured by 
the Gursarai Chief and handed over to the mutineers, by whom they were 
afterwards released near Kalpi, but died from exposure, famine, and thirst. 

From Jalaun Messrs. Passanah and Griffiths made for Gwaliar ; but on 
the 17th June they fell in with the detachment of the 53rd Bengal Native 
Infantry, who had faithfully taken the Jalaun treasure to Gwaliar. The 
men, it appears, had now mutinied, for they plundered the above two gentle¬ 
men, made them prisoners, and marched to Jalaun, where, Mr. Passanah says, 
they (the mutineers) were received with great cordiality by Sheo Ram Tantia, 
the G&rsarai Chiefs eldest son, who made over to them Rs. 1,400 of Govern¬ 
ment money from the tahsili treasury and bought from them Messrs. Passa¬ 
nah and Griffiths’ horses, guns, &c. From Jalaun the above two gentlemen 
were taken to Urai, where they were released by the mutineers on the 21st Juno, 
the latter marching thence for Cawnpur. They were, however, detained by a 
guard of the Gursarai Chief, and the head man made them over to the Gwaliar 
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contingent and 14th Cavalry mutineers from Lalatpur, who reached Urai the 
same day. These mutineers, however, did not molest them, but let them go. 
The two gentlemen remained at Urai, and Kesho Rao, the Giirsarai Chief, 
coming in person to Jalaun, sent them a kind letter and some money. 

Kesho Rao took upon himself the whole government of the country save 
Kachhwahagarh, which was taken possession of by Sindhia, and Duboh, taken 
by the Datiya State, collected revenue, gave villages in jdgir for military ser¬ 
vice, and established a mint. It was also said that he intended placing one of 
his sons on the gadi of Jalaun, hut of this there is no proof. He at the same 
time wrote letters to the Commissioner of Jabalpur stating that Captain Browne 
had made him over the district to take care of for the British Government, and 
that he (Kesho Rao) was acting accordingly. 

Messrs. Passanah and Griffiths remained about three weeks at Urai unmo¬ 
lested ; but on the 14th July, a few mutineers having reached Urai, they were 
placed in great danger, as th ejagirclari men would not assist them. But they 
were ultimately rescued by some of the well-disposed inhabitants of Urai. On 
the 17th July Mr. Passanah received a letter from the Gursarai Chief stating 
that a force of the Nana's was about to proceed from Cawnpur to Jhansi, and 
advising him to keep out of the way; but the same day a party in the employ 
of Sheo Ram Tantia, who was at Kalpi, seized the two gentlemen and Mr. 
Passanah’s family, placed them in two carts, and took them all to Kalpi, to be 
forwarded to the Sana at Cawnpur. On their way they met Sheo Ram Tantia 
himself, who would not listen to their remonstrances, and said he must obey 
the Nana’s orders. They were kept prisoners at Kalpi till Sheo Ram’s return, 
who then ordered them to be taken to the Nana at Cawnpur; but on the 19th 
July intelligence of the Nana’s defeat and flight from Cawnpur reached Kalpi. 
Sheo Ram then changed his tone and affected great kindness towards them, and 
Kesho Rao himself came over from Jalaun to visit them. 

In the meantime the 42nd Bengal mutineers arrived at Kalpx from Sagar, 
and wished to get the gentlemen and their families into their hands, but Sheo 
Ram Tantia placed them in the fort and protected them, and, w T hen the muti¬ 
neers had gone, provided a suitable conveyance and sent them to a village 
named Churki, fifteen miles from Kalpi. Mr. Passanah having found means to 
communicate with General Neil at Cawnpur, the General wrote to Sheo Ram 
Tantia to send the party to him, but the latter put off sending them for some 
time under the excuse of the gangers of the road. At last General Neil becom¬ 
ing peremptory, and the Nan& having been defeated at Bithur, Kesho Rao 
furnished them with money and conveyances and restored two horses belong¬ 
ing to Messrs. Passanah and Griffiths. The whole party then started on the 
2nd September, 1857, for Cawnpur, where they arrived in safety- The 
Chief then established his head-quarters at Jalaun^ where on the 
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arrival of Tantia Topi about the end of October, he prepared to treat with that 
rebel for the possession of the Jalaun District. , The latter, however, favoured 
the Tai Bai, a daughter of a former Chief of Jalaun, and placed her son on the 
gadl, under the management of Biswas Rao, on the condition of her acknowledg¬ 
ing the 3slan& of Bitkdr and paying down a large sum. Kesho Rao was de¬ 
posed, and Kuar Singh of Jagdispur, with the 40th Native Infantry, seized Sheo 
Bam Tantia at Kalpi, and joined by Tantia Topi and the Gwaliar mutineers, set 
out for Cawnpur. It was not till after the fall of Jhansi that the force under 
Sir Hugh Bose, on the 7th May, was able to attack the rebels at Kunch, where 
they had taken up a strong position. By a flank march he succeeded in turn¬ 
ing their defences, and took the old fort, which rendered their position untena¬ 
ble. They were completely defeated, and lost about 350 killed and nine guns, 
and fell back in great disorder to Kalpi. Kunch was occupied for us by 300 
of tbe Gursarai troops, and Sir Hugh Bose again advanced towards Kalpi on 
the 9th May. Captain Ternan assumed charge of the Jalaun District at Kunch. 
The Tai Bai and her followers came in and submitted to Captain Ternan, Deputy 
Commissioner of Jalaun, and Sir R. Hamilton, Agent to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral at Urai, on the 10th May, and Jalaun was occupied for us by friendly 
Thakurs. 

On the 10th May the Hamirpur District was added to the Jhansi Superin- 
tendentship, and the whole formed into a Commissionership. On, the 15th 
May Sir Hugh Rose’s advanced brigade reached Gulauli on the Jamna, four 
miles below K&lpi, where it was joined by the other brigade three days after. 
On the 20th the garrison of Kalpi made an attack on our right, but were 
easily driven back. On the 22nd May, however, the enemy made a very deter¬ 
mined attack along our whole line, their infantry attacking our right in tho 
ravines with great pertinacity, and their cavalry and some guns endeavouring 
to turn our left. By about noon, however, they were entirely driven off, 
and suffered a heavy loss. On the 23rd May Sir Hugh Rose attacked Kdlpi, 
which the enemy abandoned, and suffered a loss of about 400 killed and all 
their guns. They made off in the direction of Gwaliar, accompanied by the 
Bam of Jhansi, Rao Sahib, and the Banda Nawwab, but although a pursuing 
column was sent after them, they managed to effect their escape. 

Sir Hugh Rose being unable to leave garrisons behind him except at 
Jhansi, the plundering went on quite as much as before. Burjor Singh laid 
waste the villages around Kunch, so that it was found necessary to proceed 
against him in force. He was ultimately defeated with severe loss at Bil&wan. 
The news of the revolt of the Gwaliar force came in on the 5th June, and ne¬ 
cessitated the entire withdrawal of the little force that could be spared. Sir 
Hugh Rose marched for Gwaliar the following day, leaving a garrison at 
Jhansi and Kalpi. The west of the district at once fell into disorder, and Burjor 
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Singh and Daulat Singh again plundered as they liked. In J uly, Captain Tern an 
sent an express for aid to Jhansi, saying that Jalaun was about to be invested 
by the rebels, but nothing could be done. Burjor Singh then attacked Kfinch, 
driving out with considerable loss for the second time the 500 men of the 
Qursar&i Chief who were holding it on behalf of the British. On the 2nd 
August Jalaun was taken and sacked by the rebels, but was abandoned the fol¬ 
lowing day on the approach of a detachment from Kalpi, but not before the 
police officer in charge had been murdered in cold blood. This detachment 
remained in garrison in Jalaun and aided considerably in restoring order. About 
the middle of the month a force under Captain Ashburner attacked Burjor 
Singh at Mau Mahoni and defeated him, capturing all his baggage and ammuni¬ 
tion. Again, in the early part of September, another large force was defeated at 
Sarawan, ten miles north of Jalaun, by a detachment from Kalpi under Brigadier 
M’Duff, killing about 150 rebels and taking one gun. The Kalpi force after¬ 
wards assisted in reducing the district to order. At first the villagers in the 
district appear to have taken little interest in the rebel movements, but gradually 
several leaders from among the Kachhwaha Thakurs sprang up, the most 
notorious being Daulat Singh of Indurki, the Raja of Bhadek, and Burjor Singh 
of Bil&wan. The Baja of Rampur and the Rani of Lahar remained faithful, 
and have been rewarded for their services. The employes of Government, with 
few exceptions, appear to have been passive spectators of the rebellion, some 
few again openly joining the rebels. One Tantia Gangoli and Muhammad 
Ishak acted as agents of the Nan& of Bithxir and resided at Kalpi, where 
Biswas Rao, on the part of the Tai Bai, had established Narayan Rao as tahsildar. 
The police here, as in other districts, from the commencement took an active 
part against the Government they served. 

In I860 1 all the villages to the west of the Pahuj in Parganahs Kachhw&ha- 
garh, Indurki, and Dnboh were transferred in full sovereignty to Sindhia, and 
the remainder (consisting of 240 revenue and 11 revenue-free villages, yielding 
a land-revenue of Rs. 1,73,928) were included in the present Parganahs of Kiinch 
and Madhugarh. 

Since the mutiny, through the district officers, dispensaries have been 
established in every tahsili town in the district. 
The endemic diseases of the district of late years have 
been remittent and intermittent fever, dropsy, disease of the spleen, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, the gangrenous sore known as chakaur , and special diseases. They 
are attributable to dirty habits, bad food, impure water, and bad drainage in 
the towns. Much has, however, been done of late years to improve the drainage. 
The great want is water and shade, the district being almost totally denuded 
dtfcrees, and nothing has been done to supply tbeir place. Nim, jdman , sir as y 

- frwtt — t-, _l, . . . — . ■ . . - .. — I. — —..— i i 

1 Aiteh 7 IV., 271. 
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bakayan, imli } and babul , all seem to thrive in the barest soils wherever planted, 
and not only in a sanitary point of view, but as increasing the moisture and 
improving the quality of the land, the propagation of these trees in Jalaun 
deserves the attention of G-overnment. There are five small gatherings or fairs, 
but none are of sufficient importance to be held to affect the general health of 
the district* 

The drugs indigenous to the district are opium, jira ( Carum album , Dill.); ganja 
(flowers of the hemp, Cannabis sativa ); bhang (stalks of the same plant); and 
gMnehi (Abrus preaatorius). Other native medicines are usually imported 
from Oawnpur, Agra, and Delhi. The pharmacopoeia of the baids (or native 
physicians) of Jalaun contains banafslia (Viola serpens) ; gvl-i-banafsha (flowers 
of the same plant) ; auna mlayati; gul-i-gazan , muz-i-muna/cka (Vitis vinifera) ; 
asl-us-siis or jastumodki (Abrus precatorius, liquorice); afim (opium); katera 
(Cochlospermum gossypium ); babul-ke-gond (gum of the babul y Acacia arabica); 
alu bukhdra (Prunus domestica); chirayta (Ophelia chirayta) ; atis (root of 
Aconitum heterOphyllum) ; king (gum of Narthex assafcetida); kaladana (seeds 
of Pliarbitis nil); and ispaghol (Plantago isphagula), &c. The drugs are prin¬ 
cipally derived from the vegetable kingdom. Poisonous roots and minerals 
are rarely used. The native practitioner diagnoses his case from feeling the 
pulse at the wrist. In fevers he almost invariably prescribes refrigerants, 
and in sthenic and acute diseases he seldom prescribes an antiphlogistic treat- 
ttient; but in inflammatory cases freely bleeds at the bend of the elbow. In 
many cases this treatment is resorted to when the person is of a full tempera¬ 
ment, as a preventive. Hakims still enjoy a very large practice, and those of 
an established reputation for particular diseases often have patients come to 
them from distant parts of the country. 

In 1871 the deaths recorded throughout the district were given as due to 
the following causes:—cholera, 2; small-pox, 98; fevers, 6,567; bowel complaints, 
1,149; all other causes, 1,036,—or a total of 8,852, being in the ratio of 21’84 to 
each one thousand inhabitants. During 1871-72 there were 4,353 vaccine 
operations, of which 2,997 were successful; the small-pox mortality is only 24 
per 1,000. Included in the total given above are 102 deaths from injuries, of 
which 34 are attributable to snake-bites and attacks of wild animals, 38 to 
accidents, 20 to wounds, and 10 to suicide. The fever death-rate was 16*2 per 
one thousand inhabitants. 
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Part I. 

Physical geography. 

Jhansi (Jhansi), a district 1 in the Division of the same name, is situated to 
Boundaries. west Dhas^n river in the tract of country known 

as Bundelkhand. It is bounded on the north by the Ghvaliar 

“ttthority for the greater part of the economical and fiscal history in this notice is, 
Ms; & feikinson's able Settlement Report (Allahabad, 1871 )* __ 
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and Samtliar States; on the south by the Orchha State and the Lalatpnr (Lullut- 
poor) District; on the east by the Dhasan river, which separates it from the Hamir- 
pur (Humeerpoor) District, and the Independent State of Alipura; and on the west 
by the Native States of Khaniya Dana, Gwaliar, and Datiya. Jhansi lies between 
north latitude 25°-3 , -45 /r and 25°-48 / -45 /r , and east longitude 78°-22 / -15 /7 and 
7^27* -30/ with an area of 1,566 square miles, or 1,002,734 acres, and a 
population in 1865 of 357,744 souls, and in 1872 of 317,735 souls, or 202*90 to 


the square mile. 

The following table gives the revenue and police jurisdictions in each par- 

.. ganah or subdivision, including in Garotha the area 

Administrative divisions. acres) and population (26,226 souls) of the ubari 


jdgir of Gursar&i : — 





Includes 



Present 

Tahsi'l. 

Purganah. 

Number of 
estates. 

Band-re¬ 
venue in 
1872. 

Area in 
acres in 
1872. 

Population 
in i872, 

! 

L Jhansi.. 

Jhansi, Bhander, 

189 

Rs. 

86,356 

243,349 

72,861 

H, Mas ... 

Man 

170 

1,23,883 

282,018 

164,281 

III. Garotha, 

Garotha ( Gursa- 

127 

1,40,617 

319,432 

85,262 

IV. Moth... 

rai.) 

Moth 

137 

1,20 286 

157,942 

55,391 


Total 

618 

4,71,142 

1,002,734 

317,735 


In t u e police juris¬ 
diction of station 


Jhansi, Nauabad, 
Barwa Sagar, Bhan- 
der, Babina* Bara 
gaon, Baidora, Khad- 
er, Man, Auldan, Ba- 
unda, Bangra, Chura- 
ra, Kotra, Lahchura, 
JSakrar, Sayauri, Mar - 
kuan. 

Garotha, Kakarba, 
Pandwaha. 

Moth, Bagherai, 
Chirgaon, Punch, 
Semri, Irichh. 


On the death of Gangadhar Rao in 1853 the lands held by him as successor 
of Sheo Rao Rhao lapsed to the Government. The Jhansi State then con¬ 
sisted of Parganahs Jhansi, Pachor, Karera, Mau, Bijigarh, and Pandwaha, 
containing 696 villages. Parganahs Garotha (containing 122 villages), Moth, 
including Talukah Chirgdon (104), and Bhander (147) were added to these 
in 1856 from Jalaun, while the villages of Bijigarh were transferred, some to 
Pandwaha and some to Garotha, and, all included, made the Jhansi District 
to contain -1,220 villages Jhansi, 195 villages; Pachor, 195; Moth, 104 ; 
Pandwaha, 80; Karera, 256; Bhander, 147; Garotha, 122; and Mau, 121. 
The ubari estate of the Raja of Gursarai, consisting of 61 villages received 
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from Jalaun, should be added to these, though held on a semi-independent 
tenure. * 

It was not until 1858 that the district commenced to settle down after the 
disturbances caused by the mutiny. In that year Mohanpura and the Toriya 
revenue-free talukah were ceded to Orchha, and in 1861 Gw a liar received 110 
revenue-free (muaji) and 473 revenue-paying villages, comprising the whole of 
Parganahs Ear era and Pacbor, 68 villages of Bhander, and 61 villages of the 
Jhansi Parganah. The remainder of the district was divided among five 
Tahdlis , of which Jhansi included Parganah Bh&nder, and this arrangement 
lasted until 1866, when the Tahsili and Parganah of Pandwaha was absorbed 
among the other four as at present. 1 

In 1870 negotiations were opened for the transfer of twenty villages to 
Gwaliar from Parganahs Moth and Bhander in exchange for Talukah Gau- 
sangwi. The transfer was carried out in 1871 by the cession of Barchauli, 
Kolari, Sukhlari, Bairfchhand, and Ajitpur from Parganah Moth, and Burenda 
Haveli, Barana, Dalilpura, Atlari Khera, Dalpatpur, Saitaul, Saletra, Mustara^ 
Muriya, Astaul, Piprawa Khas, NarauK, Piaul Sirsai, and Dhamn&r from 
Parganah Bhander. A detailed account of the different changes that have taken 
place in each parganah will be found in the alphabetical arrangement in Part 
II., under the name of each parganah. 

The administration is conducted on what is known as the non-regulation 
principle, which places civil, criminal, and revenue jurisdiction in the hands of 
the same officer, whose powers are regulated by Act XVIII. of 1867. The 
Tahdlddrs of each of the four Tahsils have original civil jurisdiction within 
their respective charges, and appeals lie from them to the officer in charge of 
the Taksil , and thence to the Deputy Commissioner, as laid down in the Act 
abovementioned. The records relating to the period before the mutiny have 
been destroyed. In 1860-61 there were six magisterial courts and fifteen 
civil courts \ there are at present (1873) one Deputy Commissioner, one Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, three Extra Assistant Commissioners, and four Tahdld&rs y 
all invested with judicial powers varying in degree, at work in Jhansi. With 
the exception of the Commissioner no member of the Covenanted Civil Service 
was employed in the Jhansi Division in 1873. The other European officers 
engaged in the civil administration of Jhansi are the Collector of Customs, the 
Cantonment Magistrate, the District Superintendent of Police, the Superintend¬ 
ent of Vaccination, and the Civil Surgeon. There are three native gentlemen 
invested with powers as Honorary Magistrates* 

Though a small district in area, the greatest length from east to west is 58 

_ , miles, and its greatest breadth from north to south fs 

General appearance. \ . 

67 miles, giving an apparent area of more than double 

* See the Settlement Reports of Mr. CTarniont DameII and Mr. E. G. Jenkinson. 
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the real area. This is due in a great measure to the intermixture of Native 
States with. British territory. On the north, the States of Gwaliar, Datiya, and 
Samthar, and towards the south and east the Orchha State and those of the Asht 
Bhaya jdgirs of Tori Fathipur, Bijua, Pahari-Banka, and Dhurwahi, encroach 
on JI>4nsi or are interlaced with it in every direction. A reference to the map 
will also show the existence of single villages or groups of two or three belong¬ 
ing to foreign territory scattered like islands throughout the district. In fact, it 
is not posstbleto approach Jhansi from any portion of the district without passing 
through a Native State. This intermixture of foreign territory has been a great 
administrative difficulty, and though efforts have not been wanting to induce 
the States concerned to agree to such an exchange as would rectify the existing 
boundaries, yet hitherto the difficulties which arose in ascertaining and deter¬ 
mining the value and capabilities of the villages under exchange have prevented 
the scheme from being carried into effect. 1 

The general appearance of the district to the north is that of a plain with a 
few isolated rocky hills. Further south, beyond a line drawn from east to west 
a little to the north of Jhansi, the hills increase in number and size, and the 
country becomes more undulating and broken up by ravines and ndlds ; while 
quite to the south it assumes a decidedly hilly character. The hills in the 
north of the district are low and isolated; but to the south of the imaginary 
line just mentioned they are found in small groups, or in long narrow continu¬ 
ous chains running parallel to each other from north-east to south-west. These 
parallel chains are met with at intervals throughout the whole breadth of the 
district. Their ridges are generally bare and sharp, and their slopes are covered 
with thick scrubby jungle, and sometimes near their bases with trees of consi¬ 
derable size. The principal chain in the district is the one on which the fort 
of Karar stands. Its length is about 30 miles. It commences near a village 
called Sigauli in the Garotha Parganah, and running close to the rivor 
Betwa, is finally lost in the clusters of hills in the neighbourhood of Barwa 
Sagar. 


The soil is red and gravelly for the most part, and its surface is covered 
g oil3 l°°se stones and rocks, with hardly any traces of 

vegetation on them. The soil has been divided for 
settlement purposes into sixteen different classes, which appear to be capable 
of being distributed among the five great divisions known in the neighbouring 
districts as mar, kdbar, patli , rakar, and tari. Rdkar prevails in Parg anahs MatT 
Pandwaha, and Jhansi, and it is there that cultivation has chiefly increased. 


• ! T Mr ‘ ^ G ' Jeafcinaoil recommends that, if the question be again opened, the neighbour¬ 
ing Native States should be placed under the Commissioner of Jhansi, as Agent to the Goverr.or- 

P p r r en \T n the S “ alle3t transaotions with the most petty jdglrddrt have to pas. 
trough the Political Agent for Bundelkhand. A 
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The following table shows the proportion of each kind of soil under each 
season’s crop and the produce in muns in 1866 : — 


No. 

Sol*. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

Total pro¬ 
duce in muns* 

1 

Mar 



39 641 

74,060 

113,701 

429,168 

2 

Jtvabar ... 



34,702 

40,257 

74,fc5.> 

2-3,964 

8 

Patro or Patli 



14,356 

3,810 

18,166 

60,422 

4 

Pandua or Parua 



50,946 

Ib,9M9 

67,885 

250,455 

5 

Bakar Mot! . 

... 

... 


14,384 

47,309 

154,763 

6 

Rakar Pathari 


Bi4 

69 276 

4,046 

73,322 

219,3o9 

7 

Tari 

... 


623 

1,105 

1,723 

6,533 

8 

Fhero 

... 

... 

436 

4;o 

90S 

3,36 ( 


Dhang 



7,314 

2,679 

9,993 

34,225 


Penta 



3,652 

4,069 

7,721 

24,836 


Kaehhar 

... 


71 


7< 

255 


Runiya ... 

... 


322 

978 

1,30 0 

3,282 


Barua ... 


... 

862 

268 

1,130 

; 3,709 

14 

Usra 


... 

2 

22 

24 

63 

15 

Kira 


«M 

942 

. 339 

1,2*1 

7,952 

16 

B-hur 

... 

... 

653 

197 

850 

3,331 


Total 

..r 

256,725 

163,623 

1 

420,348 

! 1,475,711 


The principal rivers are the Betwa (Bedwanti, the Yetravati of Sanskrit 
_ writers) ? which intersects the district in a line running 

xvlVGrSj &C. n i i ® 

from south-west to north-east; the Dhasan, which forms 
the eastern boundary; and the Pahiij to the west in Parganah Jhansi. The 
Betwa is the largest of the three, and flows from its source near Bhopal, at first 
through a high table-land, and thence over successive steps of granite and 
quartz. In the rainy season it rushes under Jhansi in a bed more than a fur¬ 
long wide and forty feet deep, whilst in January and February the whole volume 
of the river runs through a gap in a rocky barrier about six feet wide, and in 
May the river, which depends for its supply on springs and rain-fall, is nearly dry. 
After crossing the district, the Betwa takes a bend to the east and forms the 
boundary between the Garotha Parganah and the Jalaun District. It then passes 
through the Jalaun and Hamirpur Districts and enters the Jamna river hear the 
town of Hamirpur. Owing to the very rocky nature of its bed, its steep banks, 
and in some places the existence of dangerous quicksands, it can only be crossed 
at certain knowm places even in the dry season, and is not used for either navi¬ 
gation or irrigation. The Dhasfin (Sanskrit, Das&rna) is smaller, but is in 
every other respect similar to the Betw^a. After forming the entire eastern 
boundary of the district it falls into the Betwa at the north-eastern corner of the 
Garotha Parganah. The country is broken up into ndlds and rav in es all along 
the course of both rivers, but more particularly along the banks of the Dhas&n 
in Parganah Garotha, and of the Betwa after it leaves Parganah Jhansi. 

The Pahuj rises in the Gwaliar territory, and enters the Jhansi Parganah 
Pahuj near Dhamna. It crosses the parganah, and forms for a 

distance of about seventeen miles the western boundary 
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of Parganah Moth, till its exit into Gwaliar territory nea^ Ajitpur. It event¬ 
ually falls into the Sindh near Jagamanpur in the Jalaun District. The 
principal affluents of the Dhasan are the Lakhairi Nadi, which, after traversing 
Parganahs Mau and Garotha in a north-easterly direction, passes under the 
village of Garotha Khas and joins the Dhasan river. The Patharahi, after 
receiving the Banda, falls into the Lakhairi, close to Tarka Lahchura in 
Parganah Garotha. The Ohaich Nadi intersects Parganah Garotha and joins 
the Dhasan river a little above its junction with the Betwa. The Sukhnai flows 
from west to east and joins the Dhasan at Rora Bhatpura in Parganah Mau, 
It passes by the town of Mau and there receives the Suprar, and just above its 
junction with the Dhasan, the Karar. The Ur joins the Dhasan near Gh&t 
Kotra to the south of the Sukhnai. 

The affluents of the Betwa are the Garari, which flows across the southern 
portion of the Jhansi Parganah and falls into the Betwa just above Orchha ; the 
Dangrai, which supplies the Arjar lake, and ^running to the north enters the 
Betwa near Kandeswar; the Barwa, which passes through the Barwa S&gar 
lake and joins the Betwa near Kiilhua of Parganah Jhansi. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Garari, there are no streams of any importance between the Betwa 
and the Pahuj. The drainage system of the country, lying between the former 
and the Dhas&n, being shut out from the Betwa by the range of hills, on a spur 
of which Karar is built, finds an exit in the Dlmsan. The streams above enu¬ 
merated are all fed by numerous streamlets and water-courses. Their beds are 
for the most part alternately sandy and rocky, and have generally high and steep 
hanks. In the rains the streams often suddenly rise so as to render them im¬ 
passable for a short time, but they as quickly fall in the cold and hot seasons, 
when all except the Garari present a dry channel. When, however, the beds 
of the stream are sandy, water is found at a short distance from the surface 
all through the hot season. In such places large crops of water-melons are 
grown. 

During the rainy season, in times of heavy floods, Jhansi is almost completely 

Isolation in time of floods. cut off from tlie rest of the world - To tile north, be¬ 
tween it and Agra, the road, which is still unfinished, 
is crossed by two large rivers, the Sindh and the Chambal. To tho north-east, 
in the direction of Cawnpur, runs the Jamna and the imperial road leading to 
it. Notwithstanding that large sums have been spent upon it, and that it is 
nearly bridged throughout, that it is little used is owing to the want of success 
which has as yet met the attempts of the officers in charge to construct a line of 
road through a country consisting chiefly of black cotton soil, almost impass¬ 
able for carts in wet weather. To the east all approach during floods is barred 
by the Dhasan river. To the south, in the direction of Lalatpur and Sdgar of 
the Central Provinces, the crossings over the Betwa are very dangerous and 
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sometimes quite impracticable; and to tie west, the Pahiij and Sindh rivers 
cross the road which connects Jhansi, via Sipri, with Indur and Bombay. There 
are public ferries over the Betwa at Iriehh, Bhauraghat, Kukargaon, Manikpur, 
Ramnagar, Nohragh&t, and Guzar Tilata ; over the Dhasan at Kotraghat and 
Lahehuraghat, and over the Pahuj at Bhander and Dhamna. The tolls on these 
ghats yielded a revenue in 1873 of Rs. 975. Besides these, there are six 
private ferries over the Betwa, the same number on the Dhasan, and one on the 
Pahuj. None of the rivers of the district are navigable. The Dhimars, who are 
also the Kahars or ^aZ&i-bearers of the district, are the only class who cultivate 
singharas (or water-caltrop) in the lakes and sow wheat and rice on their mar¬ 
gins. They also alone catch and sell fish and work the ferries. They numbered 
8,197 souls in 1872, or 2*5 per cent, of the whole population. 

The artificial lakes and reservoirs of the district are noticed under “ Irri¬ 
gation.” The principal are the Barw& S&gar, Arjar, 
Kachneya, Pachwara, M agar war a, Pipra, and Konchha 


Bhanwar lakes. 

In the southern part of Parganah Jhansi, where the ct Mahandi” system is 

in force, and in those portions of Mau and Pandwaha 
Irrigatio n. J 

where a rakar or paima soil prevails, irrigation is carried 
on from wells. In the greater portion, however, of the last two parganahs and 
in Bhander, Moth, and Garotha, the crops are raised without irrigation from 
“mar” and “ kdbar” soils, which appear to be so fertile and retain their mois¬ 
ture so long that irrigation is not necessary. In the neighbourhood of Barwa 
Sagar and other lakes irrigation is practised from them in the ordinary way. 
Near Bhander rice is irrigated from shallow tanks in which the water is held 
by embankments of black soil. In October, what water is left is drained of!, 
and wheat and other rahi crops are sown. The rice land is called kira, and the 
land in the bed of the tank tari or kachhdr , and both yield a very good crop. 

The attention of Government has frequently been drawn to the important 
subject of irrigation in this distri.t. Reports showing the benefits likely to 
accrue from the construction of canals, lakes, and other irrigation works, 

. and urging Government to undertake such works, have been drawn up by 
Colonels Strachey, Morton, and Baird Smith, and Brownlow; Mr. E. G. 
Jenkinson, C. S., has also brought the matter before Government. In Par¬ 
ganahs Mau, Pandwaha, and Jhansi an immense amount of water remains 
unused. Colonel Baird Smith calculated that the water annually running 
to waste in the Jhansi and Jalaun Districts would yield a yearly revenue 
, of nearly four lakhs of rupees for sale of water only; but no practicable 
plan of irrigation on a large scale was devised. This large sum represents 
a mere fraction of the actual loss to the country. In Bundelkhand, the indirect 
, I&a deltas the direct benefits must be taken into consideration when the construe- 
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tion of irrigation works is under discussion. It must be remembered that all the 
villages for miles round benefit from the construction of a lake in the midst of 
them. The water being retained rises nearer to the surface and percolates all the 
year round into wells, which before, owing to the rapid drainage, used to become 
dry at the latter end of the cold season. New wells can be sunk, when before, 
owing to the distance of water from the surface and to the rocky sub-stratum, 
it was impossible, or else too costly a work, to construct them. All along the 
margin of the lake, where perhaps formerly the soil was poor and unproductive, 
valuable crops both in the kharif and raU seasons can be grown. The prosperity 
and condition of the people improve, and the value of the villages round increases 
so enormously that the Government is amply repaid for its outlay by the conse¬ 
quent rise in its demand. Under the Government of Sir William Muir, the lakes 
of Jhansi District have been placed under professional superintendence and their 
improvement has been commenced. A series of remunerative works has been 
projected for irrigating Jhansi and Jaloun from the Betwa, Banda from the Ken, 
and Hamirpur from the Dhasan. The rough scheme for the Betwa irrigation, 
which involves the construction of a weir twenty-six feet high across the bed of 
the river, has been generally approved of by the Government of India, and is 
now (1874) being elaborated in detail. 

The lakes and irrigation works in existence are the Barwd Sdgar, Arj&r, and 
Kacbneya lakes, which are situated at intervals of about 
Existing irrigation works, ^ m ji es f rom eac h other on the Naugaon road between, 

the Betwa and Mau Ranipur, the Konchha Bhanwar and Babina tanks, and the 
Magarwara embankment. 

The Barwa Sagar lake is situated twelve miles to the east of Jhansi. The 
Barwa ar masonry embankment, which is nearly three-quarters of 

a mile in length, is a really magnificent work. Below it, 
a tract of land extending over nearly four miles and averaging about a mile in 
width is thickly planted with mango and other trees, some of which are of a 
great age and an enormous size. 

On the western extremity of the embankment, at the foot of the hills and 
immediately overlooking the lake, is a picturesque-looking fort, part of which 
is now in ruins. The entire work was constructed by Udit Singh, Raja of 
Orchha, the adopted son of Jaswant Singh’s widow. It was commenced in 
1705 A.D. and completed in 1737 A,D. (see Barwa Sagar). The area irrigated 
from the Barwd Sdgar lake has been estimated at 4,000 acres; and some years 
ago, canals several miles in length were excavated under the superintendence 
01 ke, the Civil Engineer in charge of the Bundelkhand Irrigation 
Works. But the leakage through the embankment was so great, and so much 
water ran to waste, that these canals were not extensively brought into use for 
irrigation purposes. The embankment has recently been repaired, strengthened, 
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and made water-tight; but until canals are made so as to reach the higher levels 
where water is most needed, the revenue derivable from a water-rate will hardly 
be remunerative. Mr. Jenkinson thinks it would be more advantageous to irri¬ 
gate the lands in the immediate neighbourhood of the lake than those situated 
at long distances from it. The area at present irrigated is very small. 

Little, however, has been yet done in the way of loans to landed proprie¬ 
tors for the construction of irrigation works. A few tanks and wells were 
made during the drought of 1868-69; but these were undertaken more as relief 
works than on any settled plan, and have not proved of much permanent use, 
either for irrigation purposes or as a part of the general scheme for providing 
a full water-supply for the district. There can be no doubt but that, to render 
the scheme complete, some efforts must be made to induce landholders to con¬ 
struct subsidiary works where possible in those places beyond the influence or 
the area operated on by the regular irrigation scheme, such as would provide 
for the local wants of small areas. 

The Aij&r lake lies distant about eight miles to the west from Barwi, Sagar. 

The two masonry embankments which hold up the water 
Arjar lake. -vvere built in the year 1671 A. D. by Surjan Singh, 

Baja of Orchha. The lake was originally much larger than it is now, but so 
much water escaped through openings in an old embankment to the north-west 
that the lake was always at a low level, and no water was available for irriga¬ 
tion. There is a joint-property in this lake between the Government and the 
B.aja of Orchha, and a joint-measure for its development is now under discussion. 
Colonel Brownlow has recommended the construction of masonry floorings, with 
side revetments of masonry across the openings on each side of the embankment, 
with the view of retaining the water in the lake at its present level. The bed of 
the ndla through which the water escapes has been cutting back steadily towards 
the lake, and there is consequently great danger of its draining off the whole of 
the water. The repairs recently effected are only sufficient to temporarily 
strengthen the embankment and make it water-tight. 

The Kachneya lake is situated on the Naugaon road between Arjar and 
, Rampur, and is a much smaller lake than either Ariar 

Kachneya lake. , J 

or Barwa {Sagar. It was excavated more than 900 years 
ago by one of the Chandel Rajas of Mahoba, and the present dam was built 
about 175 years ago by Raja Amrais of Orchha. Here, too, long irrigation 
canals, extending nearly as far as Rampur (six miles off), were made by Mr. 
'Clarke. But the water stored in the lake is totally insufficient to supply these 
canals, and only a small area in its immediate neighbourhood is now irrigated. 
In the basin of the lake there is storage-room for a very large quantity of water, 
Jmt the supply will always be small until some means are found of leading 
drainage of a larger extent of country. The lake is dependent for its 


Kachneya lake. 
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supply on tlie surface-drainage of a very small area, and there is no ndlct run¬ 


ning into it. 

The Konchha Bhanwar tank and the Magarw^ra embankment lie within a 


Konchha Bhanwar lake. 


short distance of each other in the village of Konchha 
Bhanwar, about four miles from Jhansi, on the Oawn- 


pur road. Both works were repaired by Major Davidson in 1864-65, and the 
area irrigated is estimated at 500 acres. The Marghatta embankment, however, 
requires extension, and has recently been repaired. The dam of the Babina tank, 
which is situated about fifteen miles from Jhansi, a little way off the Jhansi and 
Sagar road, was repaired by Major Davidson in 1864-65, but as yet there has 
been very little irrigation from it. The leakage is considerable, and further 
repairs and extensions are required. A new lake with three embankments has 
recently been constructed at Magarwara. The Pachwara lake, completed at a 
cost of Rs. 26,000, and estimated to supply an area of 6,000 acres with water, 
actually irrigated in 1870-71 but thirteen acres, which gave a water-revenue 
of Rs. 21. 

The sanctioned water-rates in this district for irrigation by flow and lift 
are:—(1) Fruit and nursery gardens, indigo and sugar-cane, per acre Rs. 3-5-1 
(tor), Re. 1-10-9 (dal). (2) Rice, tobaceo, grass, Rs. 2-3-9 (tor), Re. 1-1-10 
(dal). (3) Wheat, cotton, oats, Indian-corn, vegetables, safflower, Re. 1-10-9 
(tor), Re. 0-13-5 (dal). (4) Barley and all minor produce, Re. 1-1-10 (tor), 
Re. 0-8-11 (dal). The returns from the irrigation works are, however, very small* 
The works have not been Folly developed, and the water is not economized and 
utilized as it should he. In connection with the subject of water-rates, the minute 
of Mr. (now Sir William) Muir, quoted at page 14 of the Settlement Report,* 
should be read. 

There are no railway stations within or adjoining the district. The princi- 

^ . . pal metalled road is that from Jhansi by Moth and 

Communications. 1 . # J 

Kalpi, communicating with the railway station at 

Cawnpur, and having a length of forty-one miles bridged and metalled in this 

district. Kext in importance is the new imperial line from Jhansi passing, within 

two and a half miles of Mau, on to Naugaon (Now gong) cantonments, and having 

a length of sixty-four miles metalled and partially bridged. A large bridge is 

now (1873) under construction over the Sukhnai river near Mau on this road. 

The bridges over the Barwa Sagar escape and the Kar&r torrent, carried away 

in the rains of 1869, have not yet been repaired. On the bridged and metalled 

road to Sipri a new bridge over the Pahiij has recently been constructed. This 

road has only a length of two miles in this district. A similar small portion of 

the Grwaliar and Jhansi metalled road lies within Jhansi. A short metalled 

road (2 ^ miles) connects Mau with the new ISTaugaon road at Bukhera, and an- 


J Published at Allahabad, 1866 . 
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other (3£ miles) joins Man and Ranipur. The latter is in charge of £he Muni¬ 
cipal Committee of Mau-Ranipur. 

Of the second-class or raised and bridged unmetalled roads, that from Jhansi 
to S&gar via Jararghat and Lalatpur is metalled for a few miles (to Hasari); 
it has a length of 25 miles from Jhansi to the Retwa. The new imperial 
line to Kaugaon leaves the old road at Gurgaon, 14 miles from Jhansi, and 
joins the old line three miles beyond Mau at the village of Rukbera. The old 
road goes by Nagarpur, Kuehneya, Ranipur, and Mau, and has a length of 22 
miles in this district. The road from Jhansi to Bhander (22 miles) is bridged 
for only a third of the way. A loop-line from the Sagar road at Babina crosses 
the Betwa at SIrasghat (14 miles). A good road from Jalann enters the dis¬ 
trict at the Kotra Sayyidnagar Ghat on the Betwa and runs through Gursarai 
and Mau, whence it enters the Orchha State, eight miles south of Mau, having 
a length of 52 miles. The road from Baragaon on the Cawnpur road, vid the 
Tahsili town of Garotha and the Moti Katra Ghat on the Dhasan, to Rath and 
Handrpux, has a length of 54 miles in this district. It is the third in import¬ 
ance in the district, and much used for internal traffic. The road from Mau 
to Garotha (25 miles), vid Markuan, is raised and bridged as far as Markuan 
(18 miles). The road from Mau to Ghat Lahchura (11 miles), after crossing 
the Dhasan, goes on to Rath. The road from Gursar&i to Punch, on the 
Cawnpur road (17 miles), vid Irichh, is partly raised and bridged; and that 
from Ranipur to Ratausa, on the new Kaugaon road, is completely raised and 
bridged. 

The third-class unmetalled roads are Jhansi to Lalaunj, 23 miles; Moth to 
Bhander, 13 miles; Punch to Narai, 7 miles ; Chirgaon, on the Cawnpur road, to 
Bhander, 14 miles ; Ramnagarto Bhander, 11 miles; Moth to Garotha by Gur¬ 
sarai, 18 miles; Gursarai by Ramnagar Ghat to Chirgaon, 22 miles; Garotha 
to Garhan, 10 miles; Mau to Lalatpur, 12 miles; Mau to Riipa, 2 miles ; Mar¬ 
kuan to Moti Katra, 8 miles; Magarpur by Auldan to Markuan, 30 miles; 
Ranipur to Sayauri, 7 miles ; and Bangra to Moth by Auld&n, 30 miles. 

The distances of the principal towns in the district from the head-quarters 
station are:—Mau, 39 miles; Moth, 32 ; Garotha, 57; 
Barw& Sagar, 11; Bh&nder, 21; Babin&, 16; Sakr&r, 
21; Gursar&i, 48; Baragaon, 9 ; and Baidaura, 14. From Mau, the town of 
Ranipur is distant 5 miles; Auldan, 15; Churara, 6; Benda, 8; Sayaurf, 6 ; and 
Lahchura Ghat, 10. From Moth, Chirgaon is 14 miles; Irichh, 15 ; Punch, 12 ; 
and Baghera, 14. Pandwaha is 12 miles from Garotha and Kakarbai is 9 
Tniles. 

There are public sardis (or resting-houses for travellers) at Punch, Chirgaon, 
Moth, Pandwaha, Garotha Khas, and Lahchura Ghat. 
Encamping-grounds at Moth, Punch, Semri, Chirgaon, 


Distances from Jhansi. 
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Bliasneh, Pandwalia, Qarwai, Magarpur, Kuchneya, Mau, Kotragha t, Ram- 
pur, Purwa, Roni, Deori, Sinbpura, Sayauri, Khailar, Babina, Barwa, Barwa 
Sagar, and Baragdon. 

The climate of Jhansi is dry and tolerably healthy except during the autumn, 
when the rich vegetation causes a malarious fever at 
Cim e* commencement and close of the rains, at the time 

the m oisture first loosens the earth and when it begins to dry up* The heat is 
great during the hot season, which is perhaps to be attributed to the absence of 
trees and the radiation from the bare rocks and barren plains which abound in 
the district. The monthly mean temperature in the shade for 1870-72 is given 
below, with the range during the month. From this it appears that the annual 
mean in 1870 was 80 a ; in 1871 was 79°; and in 1872 was 81*7°:— 



1870 mean . 65 73 78 89 87 9) 86 82 82 81 74 67 

„ range ... ... 30 26 25 31 29 21 14 17 16 23 31 27 80 

1871 mean ... ... 63 72 81 89 91 87 78 81 82 84 ... 68 

„ range ... ... 27 28 32 32 25 2' 10 13 18 31 ... 16 79 

1872 mean ... ... 63 68 83 89 96 95 84 82 83 87 85 66 

„ range ... ... 16 26 31 27 27 22 15 11 15 20 19 ... 81* 7 


The absolute range, or the difference between the highest temperature in the 
month recorded by the maximum self-registering thermometer in the shade 
and the lowest temperature in the month recorded by the minimum self-rogis-* 
tering thermometer in 1872 was—January, 37; February, 50; March, 46 
April, 40; May, 43; June, 41; July, 24; August, 18; September, 26; OcfcK 
her, 31 ; and November, 27. 

The average total rain-fall in the Jhansi District for the ten years 1860-61 
to 1869-70 is given below:— 
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Productions op the District. 

The more common wild animals found in the district are the bctrasingha or 

sambar (stag); the spotted deer (chital); antelope (kar - 
Animal kingdom. sdyol or para Kir an); blue cow ( nilgai or roj) ; ravine 

deer (chhikra or pushard) ; four-horned deer (chausmha or blieri) ; tiger (ndhar , 
iher); panther (tendud); leopaid (chit a); hunting leopard or ounce (shikdri 
chitd) ; lynx (siyah goshj; hyena (lagar baglid , adhlenra , charkhard); wolf (bhe~ 
riyd, bigna) ; and wild dog (suna kutla). Among birds are the bustard (suna 
chiriya, charas); double-spurred partridge, painted partridge, painted grouse, 
quail, plover, and all the usual species of wild goose, duck, and teal. 

In 1871 four persons were killed by panthers, and during the same year 23 
head of cattle were destroyed by wolves, one by a hyena, and 67 by panthers, 
Rewards are given for the destruction of wild animals as in the other districts 
of this Division:—For full-grown tigers and leopards Rs. 5, and for their 
cubs half that amount; for male wolves and hyenas Rs. 2, and for females 
Us. 3 ; for male cubs of wolves and hyenas eight annas, and for female cubs 
twelve annas. Dogs -wandering about -without owners are killed, and a reward 
of two annas each is paid for them. During 1871 rewards were paid for 9 
tigers, 10 leopards, 18 wolves, 36 hyenas, one alligator, 5 panthers, and one 
hear, all full-grown animals, besides three tiger’s cubs, one leopard’s cub, and 
26 young wolves. There does not appear to be any trade in the skins of wild 
animals carried on in any part of the district. 

Of the domestic breeds of cattle, the small wiry cows known as the Kagan or 

1/angai breed are deservedly held in high esteem as best 
Domestic cattle. . * n . f 

suited to the dry and ravmy nature of the greater portion 
of the district. These are imported from the districts along the Ken river, 
Dhander Kund, Pachor, Karchera, and other places to the west in the Gwaliar 
State. They are good both for agricultural purposes and for milk, and the Ahirs 
and Gujars on the Pahuj earn a fair livelihood by breeding them and exporting 
ghL The cost of the ordinary bullocks used in agriculture, is from sixteen to 
sixty rupees per pair. In 1870 a pair of Hissar bulls were imported by the Mau 
Municipality, and also a pair of rams, and the experiment has been to a certain 
extent successful. The large bullocks of the Nagor and Hissar breed are, how¬ 
ever, considered to be too large and too delicate for agricultural and draft pur¬ 
poses, however good they may be for the improvement of milch cattle. Again, 
the cost of feed and keep of the larger cattle is found to be a barrier against 
their introduction generally. There are no camels or horses bred in'the district. 
The breed of goats, on the banks of the Dhasan especially, are celebrated for their 
beauty and for the large quantity of milk that they give on light feeding 
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In this district 1 fish are found only in the lakes and in the pools of the Betwa, 
Dhasan, and other large rivers. The river fish enjoy 
Ashing appliances. comparative safety from the bhimars (fishermen) whilst 

they are in the deep pools of the larger rivers, but are a prey to alligators, otters, 
&e. During the rains they run up the tributaries to spawn, and a great number 
meet with destruction on their return down to their permanent haunts, not only 
by nets but by other contrivances by which they are shut up in small pools and 
destroyed wholesale by netting or by poisoning. Those that survive these 
operations frequently perish by the drying up of the pools during the hot 
season. The lakes in this district have not been allowed hitherto to run dry, and 
the only destruction committed there on fish is in the rainy season, when 
they run up the feeders of the lakes and down the escape weirs, whence few ever 
return. Tons of the smaller description of fish are killed during the rains 
when they try to escape out of the lakes. 

For the river fish a close season should be fixed from June 15th to October 
1st, when net fishing should be totally prohibited in the rocky pools of the 
smaller rivers, to which the fish resort for breeding purposes, as, if the parent 
fish are allowed to be destroyed, the fry or the new brood would soon be extei'- 
minated. During the other seasons the size of the mesh of the nets may be 
limited to one and a quarter inch from knot to knot. The above suggested 
prohibitions will not much interfere with private prescriptive rights, and would 
materially assist the increase of the river fish. The tank and lake fish are 
seldom interfered with during the spawning season, the lakes are so high that 
no net fishing is possible. Measures may be taken to prevent the escape of 
fish through the escape weirs and feeders of the lakes, but after they have once 
escaped from the lake they must meet with destruction, whether by the hand of 
man or by drought. The Dhimars or Kah&rs, when not otherwise employed, 
resort to fishing as a means of livelihood, and they are also consumers in no 
small degree ; but fish as a rule cdnnot be considered a staple article of food 
with any other class in Bundelkhand. 

The commoner fish found in this district are the well-known malidser, 
called the Indian salmon; the karsaur or kalbans , a large fish, greenish-black 
above and yellowish-green below; the bisar or mirgah , something like the rohu , 
but longer and less stout; the rohu; the haw as, a large fish growing to from 
80 to 100 pounds, and something like the katlah of Bengal; the kursa or khurd 
which is of a lighter shape than the rohu, has small silvery white scales, and 
grows to from eight to ten pounds; the sinia, chib, drptithi, weighing about 
two pounds and rather bony. None of these are supposed to live on each other. 
Of piscivorous fish there are the tengra, a scaleless ugly fish, with spines on 
each side and on the dorsal fin, not eatable, and gr owing up to 80 pounds in 
i Mr. K. Sturt supplied this information. ~ 
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weight; the saur or saulL eaten largely; the padn 7 called laull in Bengal, and 
commoi'ily known as the river shark; the sambar , like the tengra; the gdlur 
or gulabi , like a trout, with blue and pink spots; the paphta , a scaleless fish, 
well known in Bengal, and eaten; patola , a miniature chital , with small scales 
and very bony, and the bachuo , scaleless, but good eating. All these, except 
the mahdser y bdwas , sambar , and gdlur , are found in the lakes as well as the 
rivers. 

The total cultivated area in 1864-65 amounted to 392,159 acres, and in 
1865-66 to 428,348 acres, being an increase of 28,129 
*i 0 nt,uLarc. acres, principally due to increase of cultivation in Par- 

ganahs Mau, Garotha, and Jhansi. The principal crops grown, with the number 
of acres under cultivation of each kind of crop, are as follows i —Kharif\ year, 
135,612 ; cotton, 35,107 ; bdjrd , 24,409 ; tili , 17,034; kodon , 14,788 ; rdli , 
8,604 ; al , 4,968 ; kutM y 4,170; rice, 3,446; urd, 2,298 ; phikar , 3,693; mting, 
1,288 ; Mlthi or kdrthi (horse-gram), 535; vegetables, 394 ; kdkuniy 360 ; hemp, 
287; sugar-cane, 267; samdri , 149; tobacco, 80; moth y 72; indigo, 67; rofka y 
52; and ginger, 45, —or a total of rain crops of 256,725 acres, of which 57,396 
acres were devoted to fibres, dye, and oil-seeds. The rabi (or spring) crops were :— 
wheat, 104,295 acres; gram, 49,967 ; linseed, 4,613; barley, 2,516; mastir y 
1,023; peas, 663; urd and m&ng (jetha), 288; vegetables, 129; sathiya rice, 
110; and Jcusum or safflower, 29,—giving a total of 163,623 acres, of which 4,613 
acres were cultivated with oil-seeds. Were the total amount of land under al 
cultivation included the total cultivation would be larger. Al is only dug up 
every third year, and the total area from which the root was collected in 1865- 
66 has been entered, so that the 4,968 acres entered should be read 12,000 acres, 
to obtain the actual area uuder that dye. Under the head of vegetables pro¬ 
perly so called, jira y dhaniya, , chaina , and ajiedin have been entered as rabi pro¬ 
ducts, and Indian-eorn, arid , haldiy and amdri as kharif products. These crops 
occupy such a small area that their produce has not been very accurately esti¬ 
mated. The kharif cultivation, as will be seen, greatly exceeds the rabi. Of 
the sixteen different kinds of soil already emimerated, seven— viz., mar , kdbar , 
tariy kherOy penta y rdniyay and usra —had a rabi cultivation larger than the kharif. 
But it is only in the mdr soil that there was any marked difference. Its rabi 
was nearly double its kharif crop. This soil is kept principally for jodr in the 
khadf and wheat in the rabi season. 

Sugar-cane and rice were both formerly grown to a great extent, as the 
number of old stone sugar-mills (kolM) lying unused and the remains of ruined 
irrigation works testify.’ The cultivation of the castor bean is not known, tili 
furnishing the oil used in the district for all purposes. That expressed from 
sarsony linseed, and the seed of the maMa (Bassia latifolia) is but seldom 
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The practice of husbandry differs little from that prevailing in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts (see Banda, Lalatpur). The plough 
implements. * n use j g 0 £ ki n d common in Eundelkhand, except 

that it is smaller than is elsewhere met with, being adapted to the small cattle 
found here. The patila is a heavy beam fastened by ropes extending from the 
two ends to the yoke of a pair of bullocks; the driver stands on the beam, 
which being dragged over the clods of earth breaks them. The lakhar is 
another kind of hoe plough in common use, and is like th.Q patila^ except that it is 
smaller, and its deficiency in weight is made up for by its being furnished with 
an iron blade along nearly its whole length; harrowing with the bakhar causes 
less strain on the cattle, and is more efficacious than with the patila . 

Wheat is usually sown in mar land, and on other soils when water is abun¬ 
dant. Out of 74.060 acres of mar cultivated in the rabi 
of 1866,56,920 acres were sown with wheat. The great 
fertility and amazing power of absorption which the mar soil possesses makes it 
almost unnecessary and very expensive to irrigate it. Wheat is generally sown 
by drilling, called ndtti, not by broad-cast sowing, called here parbeda or chhirka . 
The sowing of wheat takes place in the end of October and beginning of Novem¬ 
ber ; the crop is ready for the sickle i.i the end of March or beginning of April. 
In places where water is abundant wheat is cut in the end of February. The 
wheat fields, where watering is necessary, are irrigated for the first time in the 
beginning of December, from three to seven times, according to the quality of 
the soil. If the rain, which generally falls at the beginning of January, fails, 
the fields are irrigated again, and the ryots during this time keep on at 
their work far into the night or begin long before dawn. Wheat when it 
germinates is known as kura; when about six inches high it is poi; the ear of 
wheat is called bdl; when collected in a heap on the threshing-floor it is lau/c, 
and the chaff is called bMsa. Barley is treated in the same way and bears the 
same names. 

Chand or gram is sown at the same time as wheat upon land prepared in the 

Other rabi crops. satne wa 7‘ At gemination the young sprouts are 
known as kura; when grown, bhajl; the pods are ghaiti 
and hit; when on the threshing-floor the heap is called lauk, and when the seeds 
are split they are known as dal,, and when ground into a flour as Mean. Masiir, 
linseed, and mustard are all sown and reaped at the same time as wheat. Masiir 
has the same names in its different stage of growth as gram. Linseed (aid) 
as a plant is called marwa; when stacked arsatti; and the oil is known as aid 
til. Batra is a kind of pea sown in September in wet soil and picked in April. 

Among the rain-crops is jodr (Sorghum vulgare), which at germination is 

Rain-crops. klU>Wn aS hura; the y oun £ P lants as Pty*: ears, Utiya ; 

and stalks, Jcarwi. Bdjrd is another rain-crop, of which 


Rain-crops. 
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the ears are known as bdl and the stalks as patiya. The ears of kodon are known 
as kani and the straw as pwdL The abovementioned rain-crops, as well as phikar , 
Jcdtki, rdli, rotka, kangani , and sduwdn are sown on light soils in June and July 
and harvested in November. The pulses of the kharij\ — viz., mdng , urd, moth, 
MM, and arhar —are usually sown in light soils, but occasionally in inferior mar 
and pat da. Urd, moth, and mdug plants are known as baula, and their pods as 
Icons . Arhar is generally sown in kdbar or partia land with cotton ; the pods 
are called kons, and when stacked, boj. Tili pods are called gaiil, and the stalks 
are known as tili ke sutalL Hemp seed is called sanaiya; the stalks, sati-sutali; 
after the bark has been taken off, sanaura; ropes, rassi ; string, sutali; and strips 
of gunny, tat pattL Cotton seed is known as binaula; the plants as ban; pods 
as dim a; uncleaned cotton, kapds ; and cleaned cotton, rui. 

Sugar-cane, where grown, is of an inferior kind ; the juice is only used for 
making gdr. There is no sugar manufactory in the district. The cane sells for 
four annas a hundred stalks, the ras (or juice) for a rupee per mun, and the gtir 
(or molasses) for Rs. 4. The cuttings are called hfj burai , and canes, burai. 
The tuberous vegetables, such as ginger, turmeric, ratdlu, radish, shakrkand, &c 
are seldom to be met with. And ( Colocasia antiquorum) is grown to some ex¬ 
tent in the rainy season. The rice cultivation is chiefly confined to the north¬ 
ern portions of Parganah Jhansi near Bhander, but very little of it is growm. 
Uncleaned rice is called dhan; when husked, chawal; and when boiled, bhdt . To¬ 
bacco is to be met with in small plots near many villages, and the cultivation 
of the poppy, which was before unknown, has been introduced by the Benares 
Opium Agency. 

The most noticeable agricultural product in the district is the al plant 
(Morinda citrifolia), which furnishes a crimson dye for 
the manufacture of kharua cloth. The plant produces 
seed in the second year, and the roots are gathered in the third year; it is sown 
in July on the best kinds of soil. The dye is procured from the roots of the 
plant, which strike tu a great depth into the earth, and are carefully dug out 
with long picks. “ The most slender shoots, called bdrd, which strike deepest, 
afford the best dye. After being dug up the roots are cleared of earth and 
bound up in small bundles or chopped up in pieces, and are then ready for the 
market, and sold at various prices from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 per mun, according to its 
quality and the demand for it. An acre of mdr land will produce about ten 
t&una of the root. The land is never watered, but the crop requires much care 
and watching. The land is kept well weeded, and great precautions are taken 
to protect the plants from the attacks of insects and vermin. Much expense is 
gone to in digging the plant up from its lowest roots. The soil must be disturbed 
to % great depth before the roots can be drawn out, or they break, and the 
valuable part of the roots is lost. The expenses of cultivation, loss of interest 
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during the time tbe plant is grown, and rent: amount to between Rs. 50 and Rs. 
70 an acre; the greater part of the outturn being the second quality, called pack* 
tner , and the thick woody part of the root, called la?i, which weighs heaviest and 
sells cheapest. The selling price of bard in 1873 was Rs. 8 a mun; of pachner , 
Rs. 6|; and of lari, Rs. 3. The profits of an acre of cultivation are limited to 
Rs. 10 or Rs. 15. The cost of preparing a gathri or 60 thans of khar&ais Rs. 84, 
and the selling price Rs. 87 to Rs. 90.” 

The whole or nearly the whole of the cotton grown is used up in making 
cloths for the purposes of the khartia trade or for local consumption. It is not 
till quite lately that the great demand for cotton at the coast has led to its ex** 


port. 

Kodon or kodau (Paspalum scrohiculatum) is a kharif or rain crop, and grows 
on first-class rdkar or stony soil. The seed is sown in 
lioeal crops. June, at the beginning of the rains, and the crop is 

gathered in October. The cost of sowing a bigha, including rent, is Rs. 2-2-6, and 
the produce is six muns , valued at Rs. 3. It needs no irrigation, and is prin¬ 
cipally cultivated by the poorer classes for home consumption. Ktitki (Oplis - 
menus frumentaeeus) is also a rain-crop, and grows in the same description 
of soil as kodon , and even in second-class rdkar . The seed is sown in June 
and gathered in October. The cost of cultivation per bigha , including rent, is 
Re. 1-8-9; the produce is one mun, valued at Rs. 2. Irrigation is not needed, 
and it is chiefly grown for home consumption as a substitute for rice, which 
it much resembles. Kangni or kauni (Pennisetum Italicum ) is also sown in June 
and reaped in October. The soil used is usually kdbar of the first quality, which 
is afterwards sown with a spring crop. The cost of cultivation, inehiding the 
whole rent for the year, is Rs. 2-11-0 per bigha, and the produce is two muns, 
worth Re. 1-9-9. It is principally grown for home consumption. 

There are never more than one pair of bullocks used with a plough in this 
district, and one plough can cultivate about ten acres of land. 

This district is peculiarly liable to blights, famines, and floods, to loss by hail¬ 
storms, and to sickness. The famines of 1783, 1833, 
1837, and 1847-48 A.D., were all severely felt in this 
district, and are still remembered by the people as eras from which they reckon 
events. It is said that famine may he looked for every fifth year in Bundel- 
khand, but since 1868-69 the district has suffered from the loss of one crop or 
another every season except one. The famine of 1868-69 has been described 
by Mr. Henvey, and as the subject is one of such vital importance to the district, 
no apology is needed for giving a long extract from his report 

“ The rain-fall of an ordinary season varies from 30 to 40 inches : in 1867, 
Famine 0 f 1868-69. 45 inches fell; in 1869, 46 inches—■the supply from 

June to the end of November, 1868, barely exceeding 
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14 inches, and that amount was unequally distributed. In June, 1*8 inches 
were marked ; in July, 8*2 ; in August, 0*2; in September, 2*; in October and 
November, none at all; in December there was a sprinkling barely sufficient to 
moisten the earth ; then after a break of two months came a fall in March 
heavy enough to endanger the corn on the threshing-floors. This season of 
drought was succeeded by torrents of rain in the autumn of 1869 : roads were 
broken up, bridges were burst, and the country rendered impassable for weeks. 
Fifteen inches of rain fell in 36 hours at Jhansi during the last week of July. 
The effects of such disasters on the crops may be briefly told. The hharif of 
1868 was destroyed, save where the black soil, retentive of moisture, or irri¬ 
gation from wells, secured some small remnant. The rabi of 1869 was less 
than half the average. 

“To a district thus partially deprived of its stock the floods of 1869 were 
^ ^ a crushing calamity. Before July, 1869, it was al- 

’ " ^ 8 most impossible to procure carriage, for the scarcity of 

water and fodder was an insuperable impediment. After July the roads and 
bridges were destroyed. Then occurred an absolute failure of food in the 
station of Jhansi and its environs. On receipt of pressing solicitations from 
the local authorities, the Commissioner authorized arrangements being made 
for importing Bs. 10,000 worth of grain from Cawnpur ; but in order to inter¬ 
fere as little as possible with private trade, the Collector of Cawnpur was asked 
to prevail upon some enterprizing dealer to undertake the venture, and only in 
case of failure to act on the part of the Government. The effect of these arrange¬ 
ments and preparations was seen not so much in the lowering of prices as in 
the abundance of supplies, which were forthwith unlocked and thrown into the 
market. As observed by Government, such proceedings were opposed to or¬ 
dinary principles of action; but when they had become absolutely necessary 
and were judiciously resorted to, the effects upon the market were probably the 
reverse of detrimental. 

iC So long as the road3 were open, Cawnpur to the north and Sagar to the 
south were the sources from which grain was imported. Hamirpur also sent corn, 
but not much. Altogether it is computed that 200,000 mum, principally wheat, 
gram, and arhar , were imported from June, 1868, to the end of the rains of 
1869 ; the busiest time being in the early hot months of 1869, until the trade 
was checked by the floods. But drought, floods, and failure of supplies were 
not the only evils that befell this unhappy district: sickness followed in the 
. . train of famine. Small-pox raged during the first six 
months of lb69 ; sun-stroke carried off numbers of 
enfeebled wretches. According to the Deputy Commissioner, c men came in 
weary and weak, and fasting, took a long draught of water and fell down and 
Cholera appeared with the rainy season of 1869, and fever of a malig- 
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nant type—the usual attendant of scanty and inferior food—doubled the tale 
of victims ; 20,331 inhabitants of Jkansi are reported to have died in 1869, 
compared with 3,180 in 1868. 

“ Early measures were adopted to afford relief to the starving poor. In 
September, 1863, a local committee was convened. 

Hclisf works. * ' 

The principal military and civil officers were members; 
and subsequently the subah of the native city also joined the committee. 
Sindkia’s sympathy was further testified in October, 1868, by a donation of 
Rs. 400 and a subscription of Rs, 150 per mensem. Operations were begun 
by the establishment of a poorhouse at Jhansi in September, 1868. In De¬ 
cember a poorhouse was opened at Mau-B&nipur, and in February, 1869, at 
Barwa Sagar and Babina. Subsequently Konckka BMnwar, Bhander, and 
Kattar were made centres of relief. At the same time, through revenue and 
police officials, efforts were directed to prevent any deaths occurring from starva¬ 
tion. 

“The numbers relieved at the poorhouse from September, 1868, to Novem¬ 
ber, 1868, or 456 days, were 1,041,452, giving a daily average of 2,284 souls, 
and including those fed at police-stations, a grand total of 1,093,948 persons 
relieved from actual starvation, at a cost of Rs. 77,884. For the employment of 
able-bodied labourers thirteen works were undertaken, of which the most im¬ 
portant were cuttings and bridges on the Sagar road, irrigation embankments 
at Paehwar& and Magarwara in the Mau Parganah, and a loop line of road from 
Babina over the Betwa at the Sirasghat, and meeting the Jhansi and Lalatpur 
road in the latter district. On these works an aggregate of 942,465 people were 
employed, at a cost of Rs. 71,888, of which Rs. 19,663 are shown by the Ac¬ 
countant-General as State expenditure. 

“ On the public relief works the daily average of persons seeking employment 
rose from 58 in September, 1868, to 1,593 in January, 1869 ; February, 3,685 ; 
March, 6,139, until in April the maximum was attained in 7,509. In the first 
fortnight of May the attendance fell off only to rise again, until a steady de¬ 
cline commenced early in July. The total daily average of persons relieved for 
thirteen months in the Jhansi District was 4,494 (poorhouses, 2,284; relief 
works, 2,210), at a cost of Rs. 1,50,326, of which nearly one-half was expended 
on relief works. 

“ It must not be supposed, however, that these figures represent all that was 
done for the alleviation of the pressure in Jhansi. At the beginning of 1869 it was 
found necessary to suspend over Rs. 90,000 of the Government revenue, and the 
opening balance at the commencement of the year 1869-70 was Rs. 94,353, or 
nineteen per cent, of the demand for 1868-69. Moreover, in the period from 
June, 1868, to the end of 1869, Government granted 11s. 1,11,536 as takkavi or 
loans for the construction of wells and the purchase of seed or plough cattle. 
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A mournful feature In tlie Jhansi famine was the excessive mortality among the 
orphans who were brought to the poorhouse. The numbers were 483, of whom 
105 died* No record 'was kept of emigrants, but between January and July, 
1869, 15,000 people are believed to have left the district for Malwa, of whom 
some 5,000 returned and 30,000 people crossed the district from Gwaliar, Sam- 
thar, and Datiya. Including those who died from starvation and disease di¬ 
rectly engendered by the famine, the probable number lost to Jhansi may be 
stated at 25,000, or over seven per cent, of the population.” 

This district is one of the few in the North-Western Provinces in which the 
traces of the famine are said to be still everywhere perceptible. Villages show 
a smaller average number of inhabitants, and land to the extent of from ten to 
twenty per cent, in the poorer villages has been thrown out of cultivation, 
owing partly to the loss of cattle, 150,000 out of 300,000 having succumbed 
to starvation or sun-stroke, and partly to the spread of the destructive kdns grass 
consequent upon the heavy rains of 1869. It will be a long time before the 
District of Jhansi recovers from the disastrous year 1868-69. 

The means of external communication are insufficient. As shown above. 
External communications though the portion of the district lying to the west of 
insufficient. the Betwa can be supplied from the Duab through 

Cawnpur, the central tract lying between the Betwa and Dhasan is entirely cut 
off in the rains. The road from Sagar and Central India is both unbridged and 
unmetalled, and runs through mar soil for a great portion of its length, so that it 
is almost impassable for heavily-laden carts during the rains. The Native State 
of Orehha is in the same predicament as the Mau and Garotha Parganahs of 
Jhansi when the supply from Central India fails. The most important line 
in seasons of famine is the Jalaun and Sagar road. It is bridged and is now 
being metalled, and has a good ferry across the Betwa at # Kotra Sayyidnagar 
Ghat, and would no doubt save the district from the extremities of famine. But 
to be of real use it should be metalled on to the Central India line, and the 
Orehha State, through which it passes, should be induced to pay a proportionate i 


I 


share of the cost. 

The blights most commonly known are gertia, the yellow blight; kandua ? 

Blights ^e black blight; khaprd , a small coleopterous insect; 

tusar, frost; and loiyd , hail. Wheat is subject to gertia, 
which is produced by damp caused by late and excessive falls of rain and fog 
and mist in December. Bdjrd and jodr are attacked by kundiia in the same way. 
The khaprd destroys gram, nipping off the young plants as soon as they appear. 
Arhar is easily injured by frost, and gram also when in flower. When hail falls 
in the beginning of the winter it injures the cotton pods; if at the end, wheat and 
gram are destroyed. Hail is very destructive. Coming unexpectedly, it ruins 
subject to its force ; trees, and animals, and the tiled roofs of houses 
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all suffer. In addition to these calamities, the growth of Mns grass may be 
considered in the nature of a blight. The causes of its growth hare not yet been 
ascertained, but it suddenly springs up in land lying fallow or swamped, and 
usually in the richest soil, from which all attempts of every kind to extirpate it, 
or even check its growth, have proved fruitless. The only plan that seems to be 
successful is to leave the land fallow from ten to fifteen years, when it seems to 
die off of itself. 

The following table gives the prices of the principal grains during the season 
of scarcity in Jhansi. Prices nearly returned to their 
ordinary rates in 1872, but in 1873 they again rose to 
scarcity, though not to famine rates :— 


Famine prices. 


1 st week in Feb i nary, 1869 
2 nd. .y }» >j 

3rd }? >* » 

4th „ «J n 

1 st „ March „ 
2 nd „ ,» 

3rd „ „ „ 

4th „ „ „ 

Week ending April, 3 „ 

» » ia j» 

»» tt 7 u 

a tt 24- „ 

„ May, 1 „ 

>• 55 3 it 

it tt 15 „ 

a i5 2*2 ,j 

9» 5» 29 ,J 

„ June, 5 

it 5* 12 » 

*r ft 19 J> 

it it 26 ,» 

„ July, 3 „ 

it 9\ 10 >* 

»» it 17 » 

it it 54 „ 

it a 31 j, 

, a Aug., 7 

a a 14 jt 

» a 21 

a a 28 tt 

tt Sept t 4 j> 

»» 5* 11 » 

a a 13 a 

25 „ 

2 tt 


Oct., 


tt 16 

„ 23 

„ 30 

Not., 6 
„ 27 

Dec. 4 
»» 11 


Wheat. 


Sr. C. 

12 0 
11 8 

10 15 

11 4 

I 1 2 

II 6 
11 6 
11 tl 

11 12 

12 1 
12 5 
12 4 

11 15 

12 12 

11 4 

U 4 
10 14 
10 10 

0 1 
9 12 
9 2 


6 12 
6 8 
6 12 
7 3 


5 14 

6 13 

7 13 

8 8 
10 0 
10 0 


Barley. Bajra. 


Sr. C. 

13 30 
13 8 

12 11 
13 10 

13 8 

14 ~2 

14 5 

14**14 
»5 0 

13 *12 
13 8 

13 4 

13 0 

12 10 
12 7 
11 10 
11 4 

10 8 
10 2 
9 12 

8 4 

8 0 


10 0 
9 0 
II 0 
10 10 
9 8 
10 8 
10 0 


8 0 
8 0 


Sr. C. 


13 0 

12 0 
12 6 
12 2 
12 8 
12 8 
12 8 
12 8 
12 7 
12 8 
12 12 
12 8 
32 4 


H 9 
11 8 
11 4 

10 8 
10 8 
9 8 

8*"*4 
8 0 


14 0 

15 0 
19 0 
22 0 
22 0 


JOAR. 

Rice. 

| Guam. 

1 

Sr. 

C. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr 

C. 


t ,„ 

8 

0 

13 

2 

13 

0 

8 

0 

12 

U 

' 12 

15 

8 

4 

12 

4 

12 

12 

8 

4 

12 

4 

13 

8 

8 

7 

13 

5 

33 

0 


,, 

14 

3 

13 

1 

8 

6 

14 

1 

12 

32 

8 

9 

14 

14 

12 

12 

8 

9 

14 

14 

13 

10 

8 

7 

14 

13 

13 

1 

8 

14 

li 

33 

13 

1 

8 

1 

13 

12 

13 

0 

8 

6 

13 

0 

12 

8 

7 

13 

12 

13 



8 

10 

32 

8 

« 

*. 

8 

3 

12 

4 


15 

8 

8 

11 

12 

11 

8 

4 

11 

11 

10 

Id 

7 

12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

7 

8 

10 

12 

10 

3 

7 

6 

10 

6 

9 

14 

6 

10 

9 

3 

9 

12 

6 

12 

9 

10 


.. 



9 

4 

8 

0 

6* 

10 

8 

0 

7 

8 

6 

9 

7 

11 



6 

9 

6 

8 



5 

12 

7 

4 



5 

4 

6 

8 



5 

4 

6 

8 



5 

8 

7 

5 



5 

9 

9 

5 



5 

9 

9 

2 



6 

2 

7 

12 



6 

14 

9 

4 



6 

5 

9 

7 



7 

1 

8 

13 



7 

S 

8 

0 

12 

0 

7 

2 

8 

l 



7 : 

10 

7 

11 

22 

0 

9 

4 

7 

12 

23 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

24 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 
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Wheat. 

Barlet. 

Bajra. 

JoAR. 

Rice. 

Gram. 





Sr. 

C. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

0. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

a 

Week ending Dec. 18, 1870 


11 

14 

10 

0 

21 

4 

25 

12 

10 

11 

n 

14 


„ 25 



11 

U 

10 

0 

20 

4 

25 

0 

10 

12 

ii 

14 

it 

Jan., », 

1871 


11 

4 

10 

0 

20 

8 

“24 

8 

10 

12 

9 

8 


„ 8 



11 

4 

0 

0 

20 

8 

26 

8 

10 

12 

n 

4 



it 


11 

4 

10 

0 

21 

0 

26 

8 

10 

12 

ii 

4 


„ 22 

it 

It* 

12 

0 

10 

0 

21 

0 

26 

8 

30 

12 

12 

0 


„ 29 


• • 

12 

0 

10 

0 

21 

8 

26 

8 

10 

12 

12 

0 


Feb., 5 

i> 

... 

12 

12 

10 

0 

26 

0 

27 

0 

10 

8 

14 

0 

» 

„ 12 

ft 


11 

9 

10 

0 

25 

8 

27 

12 

10 

8 

12 

12 


„ 19 

*» 


11 

10 

1 

0 

25 

8 

29 

0 

10 

8 

12 

12 

if 

„ 26 



11 

4 

10 

.0 

26 

12 

*9 

8 

10 

12 

13 

12 

» 

March, 5 

it 


12 

8 

10 

0 

26 

12 

29 

0 

30 

8 

15 

0 

if 

„ 12 

it 


13 

U 

10 

0 

27 

0 

29 

8 

10 

8 

15 

14 

99 

>, 19 

ft 

... 

13 

It 

10 

0 

25 

0 

28 

12 

10 

6 

22 

0 


„ 26 



13 

13 

10 

0 

25 

0 

28 

12 

10 

5 

22 

0 

General average for district 


10 

7 

11 

14 

16 

13 

18 

7 

8 

5 

11 

2 


From the careful investigations of Mr. Jenkinson we obtain data from which 
Local produce insufficient to may judge whether the production of food-grains 
for local wants. is sufficient for the local consumption of the district* 

In 1865-66 the total area under cultivation was hharif {or rain) crops, 256,725 
acres ; rabi (or cold-weather) crops, 163,623 acres, or a grand total of 420,348 
acres, from which must be deducted one-eighth, or 56,266 acres, for crops other 
than grain, leaving 364,082 for crops under food-grains. The total produce in 
muns was estimated at 1,475,711, from which deduct one-eighth for oil¬ 
seeds, dyes, fibres, and spices, or 184,464 muns, and the balance available for 
home consumption will be 1,291,247 muns . Taking the population of 1865, and 
allowing one pound (or half a ser) of grain per head per diem, the annual consump¬ 
tion will be 357,442 X182-J, or 1,630,829 muns , leaving a deficiency of 339,582 
muns, or about one-fifth of the total consumption, to be made up by the importa¬ 
tion of food-grains from other districts. Whenever the superior grains, such 
as wheat, &c., go up to less than fourteen sers for a rupee, and the inferior grains 
to less than twenty sers for a rupee, living amongst the poorer classes becomes 
difficult, and if to this he added want of employment, distress begins. In 1873, 
owing to a scarcity of this kind, thousands emigrated to Malwa, and again relief 
works had to be commenced. A bad season and the increased growth of the 
kdns weed were the proximate causes of this scarcity. Famine rates are reached 
when the superior grains sell at ten and the inferior grains at twelve sers for a 
rupee. 

The Jhansi Government forest 1 lands extend over 23,138 acres. The prin¬ 
cipal forest tract lies along the hanks of the Betwa in the 
southern portion of Parganah Jhansi; it has an area 


Forests. 


, 1 Mr. 'Webber’s Forest Report contains a fall account of the forests : also Mr. Jenkinson’a 
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6f about 11,000 acres, and is known as the Babina jungle. It is the only one 
in which teak and timber trees of any size are to be found, the rest for the most 
part being merely low scrub and jungle. Besides Babina there are four patches 
of very small scrub jungle, known as Basneo, Barmaien, Moti Katra, and Gurb.a, 
along the eastern boundary of the district near the Dhasan, where it marches 
with Hamirpur, and aggregating 4,904 acres, and two patches in the Mau Par- 
ganah, south-east of Jhansi. 

Major Pearson describes the Jhansi forests as in no way differing either in 
character or appearance from the whole of the northern slope of the great Vin- 
dhyan range, from the Katra Pass in Mirzapur to the Bagh Tanda and Ghakalda 
forests, 100 miles west of Iudur and bordering on Gujarat. The main staple of 
the jungle consists of various species of the prickly acacias growing as scrub 
bushes ; the khair (Acacia catechu) and reunga (A. leucophlcea ), with one or two 
creeping acacias, being most abundant. Largely mixed with them is the clltdk in 
rocky grounds, and mahzia trees grow abundantly in the low lands, where there is 
any depth of earth, and where commonly there is some cultivation. The teak is 
found along the banks of rivers and ndlds , and occasionally on the sides of the 
small hills which rise ont of the plain near the rivers, and which generally also 
contains some barnbus of good quality. 

Mr. Webber thinks that forests existed previously in the Jhansi Division and 
that they were cut down; while Major Pearson considers that u the arid rocks 
of the Division are not calculated to produce forests, and that, as a rule, they 
never have existed on them, and that the jungle has always been, as now, a 
miserable scrub.” Much has been done, however unsuccessful as a whole, to 
clothe the untimbered tracts with trees. At the suggestion of Mr. Webber, 
patches of land about two acres in extent were roughly fenced in each forest 

™ district and planted with seed of mahtia , teak, md achar* 

babul , and bahaira , m holes about a yard apart, and it 
was intended that the seeds should have been transplanted out into lieighboui’- 
ing forests. But from various reasons, and chiefly from the difficulty of water¬ 
ing them, this has not been done, and now half the little trees are dead, and 
the rest are too old to plant out, while for the most part they are all withered 
by the frost and choked in the long grass which has not been cleared away from 
around them; and as regards the teak, in many instances three or four dry 
and burnt shoots show that the forest fires have destroyed the nurseries as 
well as the rest of the grass, and that the teak seedlings were only coppices 
from the original roots, like most of their neighbours in the forest. Even if 
they were transplanted (as some few have been), they must by necessity die off 
because young trees cannot be kept at any distance from the wells regularly 
watered, and transplanted trees are very delicate, and would require watering 
-for some years after removal from the nurseries, so that the money spent on 
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series is wasted. If the trees were planted out in the forest they could never be 
watered at all, for the rocky nature of the ground will not admit of wells being 
made except in certain places, and at a very considerable expense. And in¬ 
deed, it may be taken as an accepted fact that plantations can never be carried 
on successfully in a rough way ; if they are made at all they must be worked 
on a proper organized system and regular supervision. This supervision the 
district officer can never afford time to give in distant parts of the forest. 
There are also some plantations of babul in the Moth Parganah which 
have been made some years ago; but from being sown broad-cast, the young 
trees have come up exceedingly densely in some places and not at all in 


Value of forests. 


others. 

The Conservator of Forests thus sums up the financial results of forest opera¬ 
tions: “In 1864-65 the revenue amounted to Rs. 2,929 and the expenditure 
only to Rs. 988, leaving a surplus of Rs. 2,000. The establishment was then 
largely increased according to Mr. Webber’s recommendation, bnt the result 
has not been satisfactory, for in 1867-68 the actuals 
(receipts) were Rs. 2,264, or Rs. 700 less than in 
1864-65, while the expenditure was Rs. 3,750, or four times what it was before, 
and a deficit remained of Rs. 1,500; and in 1868-69 the actuals (receipts) were 
Rs. 2,485, against an expenditure of Rs. 6,879, with a deficit of Rs. 3,400 ; 
of the latter Rs. 2,677 was expended on plantations. It seems, then, that the most 
practical work to turn attention to in Jhansi is to take care of the teak, as 
this will, if looked after, certainly attain a sufficient size to be very useful for 
all ordinary building purposes; and also, if possible, to cover the Government 
forests with a certain amount of trees which in time might yield a proportion 
of vegetable mould, in which a better class of forest would grow up; and to do 
any good in this way the great battle must be with the forest fires. Any 
attempt to keep out fires at first on an extensive scale would be too costly and 
would be nearly certain to be unsuccessful. But there is no reason why it 
should not he attempted on a small scale on the teak-bearing tracts, which are 
conveniently situated along the river bank. Added to this, the teak must be 
equally protected for some years from being hacked, cut, or injudiciously thin¬ 
ned on any pretext whatever; and if also the moMa , haldu , and bambus, wher¬ 
ever found, be reserved, very little more at present can be done. ” In addition 
to the forest tracts there are nine grass rtinds or preserves. There were 
originally twelve, but one (Magarpur) has been included in the jungle tracts, 
and two (Balora and Dangaia) have been settled with the farmers to whom 
they have been leased. The grass of each r&nd is put up 
annually to auction, and the proceeds of the sale is cre¬ 
dited to the Forest Department. Ahirs and Garariyas are the only two classes 
cp^pyed in keeping cattle, with a few Gujars here and there. The Ahirs tend 
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homed cattle and the Garariyas keep goats and sheep. The pastoral AMrs 
are considered an inferior class to those who also practice agriculture. The 
Ahirs in 1865 numbered 28,274, or 6*5 per cent, of the whole population; the 
Garariyas were 15,232, or 4*25 per cent. In 1872 the AMrs numbered 22,334 
souls; the Garariyas, 7310; and G-ujars, 417. There is nothing on record to 
explain the great difference between the numbers of the Garariyas in 1865 
and 1872, but it would appear to be due to defective classification in the first 
census. 

The rocks throughout this district seem to be either granite, porphyry, or 
^ i quartz, but there are indications of trap in the Betwa 

and in the southern portions of the district, and doubt¬ 
less in other places also. Vegetable mould there is none, except in the valleys 
and low-lying lands. The hills are bare hard rock covered with boulders and 
gravel. Iron is the only mineral product, as far as is at present known. It 
is found in the hills in the south, but is not worked. The place near which it is 
chiefly extracted, and from which it is exported in greatest quantities, is in the 
Orchha State, just beyond the boundaries of Jbansi. Dressed stone for build¬ 
ing purposes is not procurable, and uncoursed rubble work is generally substi¬ 
tuted. 

There are no stone quarries, but there can be little doubt that there is stone 
to be found which could be used for building purposes. In many villages 
there are stone sugar-mills, and fine large slabs of stone, very much like 
granite, which were used by the Ohandels for building their temples and 
forts, and for facing the earthen embankments of tanks and lakes. The reason 
that stone is not used now is that the cost of quarrying and cutting it would 
be so great. The people build their houses of loose stones, which they can 
pick up anywhere in the neighbourhood of the hills, mixed with earth: and 
when stones are not available, it is cheaper to make bricks than to quarry 
and carry stone. There are, moreover, no sioner-masons, and the stone is 
exceedingly hard to work. An inferior kind of soap-stone is found in the 
lulls of Goran and Palar villages, lying about six miles to the north of Jhansi. 
Earth for making bricks of a fair quality is procurable in most parts of the 
district. 

The teak grown in the Jhansi District and the neighbouring Native State 
„ x . , of Orchha seldom attains a size sufficient to yield 

Building materials. « 

timber for beams or planks of ordinary width. Small 
beams known as bullies (balls) are in great demand, being largely used as 
rafters where roofs are tiled. Shisham (Dalbergia sissoo) grows in various 
parts of the district, but not to any great extent, Mahua , tamarind, and 
mango trees are common, and are cultivated as well for their fruit as their 
wood. 
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Kunkur of the yellowish grey variety is obtainable all over the district, and 
the lime made from it is used for all building purposes. Kunkur for road 
metalling costs from Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 3-4 per 100 cubic feet stacked on the 
road-side. The cost of metalling a road twelve feet wide and six inches deep 
is Rs. 850 to Rs. 900. The cost of broken-stone metalling for the same mea¬ 
surement is Rs. 1,457. 

The cost of rubble masonry is Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet. Bricks are worth— 
first-class, Rs. 5 per 1,000; second-class, Rs. 3-8 ; and third-class, Rs. 2-8. 
Kuryas (or regular and straight shoots of the siaru tree not more than two 
inches in diameter) largely used instead of bambiis for tiled roofs, cost eight 
annas a hundred. Kera, a coarse matting made from the twigs of the siaru and 
used for thatched and tiled roofs, cost one anna each. Tiles cost Rs. 3 a hun¬ 
dred ; bundles of kdns grass for thatching, one rupee a thousand ; lime burned 
with cow-dung, Rs. 7 a hundred muns ; and lime burned with wood, Rs. 12 a 
hundred muns, Bambus cost Rs. 3 a hundred. The following are the charges 
for wood-work wrought and placed in position: —teak beams, Rs. 2-8 a cubic 
foot; first-class bullies , Rs. 30 per 100 running feet; second-class bullies , 
Rs. 25; third-class Rs. 15 ; shisham , Rs. 3 per cubic foot, and Re. 1-4 per 
superficial foot; maMia , four annas per cubic foot, and Re. 1-6 per superficial 
foot; tamarind, four annas per cubic foot; mango, twelve annas per cubic foot, 
and three annas per superficial foot; rdm 9 eight annas per cubic foot and two 
annas per superficial foot 


Part III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 

The census taken on the 10th of January, 1865, was the first regular enu¬ 
meration of the inhabitants of this district that had 
1 * taken place. According to it the total population 

of the Jhansi Parganah was 87,870, containing 56,429 adults and 31,441 
children; Mau, 75,357 adults and 39,543 children,—total 114,890; Garotha, 
41,647 adults and 21,944 children—total 63,591 ; Gursarai jajir, 19,395 adults 
and 10,345 children—total 29,740; and Moth, 38,249 adults and 23,182 
children—total 61,431. The district totals are 231,077 adults and 126,365 
children, divided into 188,620 males and 168,822 females, giving a grand 
total of 357,442 souls. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the population in 1865 

^ . into Hindus and Muhammadans, agriculturists and 

C&n&us, 1S65. . . 

non-agriculturists, according to sex and age under and 

ygpibove fifteen years ;— 
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HINDUS. 

MUHAMMADAN'S AND OTHERS 

NOT HINDUS. 


Agricultural. 

Non-agricultural. 

Agricultural. 

Non-agricultural. 

Parganahs. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 




Female. 
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Children. * 
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Jhansi ... 

14,544 
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1 7,402 

14,214 

7,738 

12,312 

6,578 

96 

47 

96 

46 

1,420 
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849 

425 

Mau 

15,701 

8,741 

15,155 

| 6,874 

20,976 
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21,321 

10,145 

62 

20 

63 

26 

1,559 
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Garotha ... 

11,746 
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9,508 

j 5,143 

8,855 

5,351 

8,962 

4,437 

48 

46 

114 

68 

821 

380 

595 

195 

Gdrsar&i... 

4,269 

2,380 

2,943 

2,030 

5,234 

3,024 

6,290 

2,522 

14 

10 

18 

8 

329 

196 

298 

175 

Total... 

16,015 

8,712 

12,451 

7,173 

14,089 

8,375 

15,252 

6,959 

62 

56 

132 

63 

1,150 

576 

893 

370 

Moth ... 

10,134 

6,350 

9,409 

5,535 

8,796 

5,545 

8,182 

4,821 

185 

83 

137 

70 

817 

332 

587 

446 

Dis trlot 
Total. 

56,394 

32,543 

49,913 

26,984 

58,075 

33,958 

57,067 

28,603 

405 

206 

433 

210 

4,946 

2,093 

3,844 

1,868 


In 1865, out of the 625 inhabited Tillages, 201 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
191 had from 200 to 500; 153 from 500 to 1,000; 69 from 1,000 to 2,000; 6 
from 2,000 to 5,000; 4 from 5,000 to 10,000; and 1 above 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. These last are Barwa Sagar, Bh&nder, Gursarai, Banipur, and Mau. 
The number of houses in the district was 76,946, giving an average of 
4*64 persons to each house. The following statement gives all the information 
necessary for comparing the statistics regarding the land-revenue and its inci¬ 
dence collected in 1865 with those collected in 1872:— 
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t 1865, 
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414 
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L 1872, 
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Cession of territory and the years of distress sufficiently explain the difference 
in the total area and the number of villages in 1865 and 1872, though the latter 
may be in some part due to the inclusion of all village sites whether inhabited 
or not In 1865. 

The area in 1872 is set down at 1,567 square miles, and the number of 
villages at 607, of which 214 have less than 200 in- 

Census of ^ ' 

habitants; 191 have between 200 and 500; 141 have 
between 500 and 1,000 ; 48 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 1 between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; 6 between 3,000 and 5,000 ; and above 5,000 are—Bh&nder, 5,141; 
Barwa S&gar, 5,556; Gursarai, 5,897 ; Banipur, 6,323; and Man, 15,065. The 
following statement gives the house and enclosure statistics of 1872 :— 


Earganahs. 


HOOSE8 built 
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Skilled labour and 
occupied by 

Unskilled labour and 
occupied by 
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'a? 
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Musalmans 
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Musalmans 
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others. 
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Jhansl 

... 

4,553 

338 

11,030 

391 

16,3:2 

10,379 
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10,880 

Garotha 

... 

1,356 

12 

11,773 

503 

13,644 

8,864 

415 
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Man 

It* 

3,760 

40 

19,451 

845 

24,096 

16,372 
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17,140 

Gursarai 

... 

710 

4 

5,077 

193 

5,984 

4,491 

185 

4,676 

Moth 

••• 

1,613 

163 

10,645 

338 

12,759 

8,438 

418 

8,856 

Total 

... 

11,992 

557 

57,976 

2,270 

72,795 

| 48,544 

2,287 

50,831 


The total population is 317,826, giving an average per square mile of 203 
souls, 0*4 villages, 32 enclosures, and 46 houses. The average number of per¬ 
sons in each village is 524, in each enclosure is 6, and in each house is 4*3. 
The number of houses built by skilled labour is 12,549, inhabited by 57,815 
souls, or 18*2 of the total population; the houses built by unskilled labour num¬ 
ber 60,246, inhabited by 81*8 per cent, of the total population. 

The following table gives the total population in each parganah or fiscal 
subdivision divided into adults and children, in the latter class including all 
up to fifteen years of age :— 
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1,262 

657 

1,34 i 

54,303 

49,978 

2,853 

34,134 

66,994 

G&rsar&i ... 

4,719 

8,745 

3,597 

3,261 

173 

315 

118 

276 

13,952 

12,232 

1,835 

6,842 i 

17,527 

Moth . ... 

10,161 

17,561 

i 8,610 

16,904 

389 

739 

86? 

664 

28,850 

26,541 

3,508| 

23,630 

28,253 

’Total ... 

57,628 

1,03,111 

47,221^7,191 

2,042 

4,638 

1,928 

3,876 

167,519 

150,216 

21,233 

108,087 

188,415 
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This gives a total of Hindu males of 160,739 souls; Hindi! females, 
144,412; Muhammadan males, 6,675; females, 5,742; and Christians and 
others included above with Muhammadans, 105 males and 62 females. The 
percentage, therefore, of Hindus (305,151) to the total population is 96'0, and 
of Muhammadans (12,417) is 4'0 ; the Christians numbering only 167 souls. 


Th© percentage of males to the total population is 52*7 ; of Hindu males to the 
total Hindu population is 52*6 ; of Muhammadan males to the total Musalman 
population is 53*7; and of Christian males to the Christian population is 62*9. 

Amongst the whole population 7 males and 10 females were found to be in¬ 
sane *pagal or majutin), or 0*5 per 10,000 inhabitants; 
ln;firmu>es. q ma i es an( j 4 females were returned as idiots (fdtir- 

ulakl or kamsamajh), giving a proportion of 0*4 among every 10,000; 20 
males and 12 females were deaf and dumb (bahra our gilnga), or one in every 
10,000 ; the blind (andha) numbered 282 males and 256 females, giving a pro¬ 
portion of 16*9 ; and the lepers (korhi or jazdnii), gave 38 males and 20 females, 
or a proportion of 1*8 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

The following statement gives the result of the sex and age statistics for the 
whole district, and the percentage of each class to the 
UvS aau total numbers of the Hindu, Musalmau, or Christian 

population, and to the whole taken together :— 
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The total agricultural population numbers 129,320 souls, or 40*7 per cent, 
on the total population, of which 47,012 are males above fifteen years of age. 
This gives 2 7 as the average number of persons dependent upon each male 
adult employed in agriculture, and 10*3 acres as his average holding. Colonel 
Davidson gives the number of families at 24,128, and the average holding of a 
family of five persons at 16*25 acres. 
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The castes in the district are numerous, and but few of them attain to any 
Castes predominating influence. The numbers of the four 

great classes (Brahmans, Rajputs, Baniyas, and other 
castes) into which the Hindus hare been divided are shown in detail for each 
subdivision in the parganah notices. Throughout the whole district there are 
37,304 Brahmans, of whom 17,437 are females. These include 4,962 members 
of the great Kanaujiya subdivision, most of whom are found in Parganah Moth. 
Maharashtra Brahmans (1,285) are chiefly found in Garotha and Gursarai; 
Saraswats (69) and Sanadhs (378) in Jhansi ; Maithila (76), Gujr&ti (861), and 
Pathaks (619 ) in Mau; and Gaurs (774) and Jajhotiyas (354) in Mau and Gur¬ 
sarai ; Ojhas (719) are also common. The Brahmans are not only, next to the 
Chamars, the most numerous, but, with the exception of the Ahirs, hold the 
greatest number of villages in the district (102), and are found in every par¬ 
ganah. Amongst these are included the Gujrati Brahmans, who came from 
Western India with the Marhattas. The Dakhini Pandits came with the latter 
also, and hold ten villages in the south of the district. 

The Rajputs number 17,324 souls, of whom 7,710 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal clans are the Bundelas, numbering 3,074, and 

Rajputs. 

found in all parganahs, but chiefly in Garotha, Mau, 
and Moth; the Panwars, most numerous in the same parganahs, number 1,225. 
Then come the Kachhwahas (287); Dundheras (425) ; Sengars (856); Chauhans 
(458); Parihars (3,908;, and Bhadauriyas (587). Dikhits (409) and Gaurs 
(454) are found in Garotha and Mau; Khagars, Tonwars (191), and Chandels 
(106), in Mau; Jaiswars (1,001) in Garotha, and Bais (420) in Jhansi and 
Mau. Amongst the lesser clans, Bhagels (77), Jadon (285), and Bhuinhars 
(59) are found in Garotha; Rathors (38) and Raikwars (105) in Jhansi, and 
Banaphars (183); Bhathariyas (257); Sakharwars (68); Kathariyas (148); 
Sisodhiyas (56) ;Khatgis (56) ; Dliunas (165) ; Saryars (161), Bangars (156), 
and Rawats (254) chiefly in Mau. Amongst the land-owning classes, the Dun¬ 
dheras, who are a spurious Rajput clan, held ten villages at the recent settlement. 
They intermarry with Bundelas and Panwars, and are chiefly to he found to the 
west of the Pahuj river. They call themselves descendants of one Dundlru, a 
leader in the army of Prithiraj. Other Rajput clans hold fifty-six villages in 
the district. Amongst these are the Panwars, a spurious tribe, who are about 
400 years in the district, and hold three villages. The Kathis, though not men¬ 
tioned under this name in the Census Report, are a considerable body, and are 
supposed to have occupied large portions of the district in the earliest times, 
and to be the descendants of the tribe of the same name met by Alexander in 
tiie Panjab. The Sengars came here from Jagamanpur in the Jalaun District 
300 years ago. The Bais aver that they are the true Tilokchandi Bais from 
OudJi, while the Gaur Rajputs came from Indurki, now in Gwaliar, some 300 
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years ago. The Dangai Rajputs, who only number eight souls according to the 
census of 1872, are a powerful tribe, hailing from Narwar and owning seventeen 
villages. 

The Parihars have been for a long time in Bundelkhand. The Mahoba Khand 
mentions the Parihar ministers of Parmal, the Ohandel, in the twelfth century, 
mid they must therefore be contemporary with the Chandels. The head of the 
family now lives in the Native State of Jigni (see Jigni), and they hold some 27 
villages in this, the Hamirpur District, and the adjoining Native States. They 
call themselves descendants of Gobind-deva and Sarang-deva, grandsons of the 
celebrated Parihar Raja Jajhar Singh of Hamirpur, who settled there from 
Marwar. 

The Baniyas number 13,228 souls, of whom 6,262 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal subdivisions found in Jhansi are the Ghois, 
Bamyas and other castes, 6,983 souls; Agarwalas, 2,339 ; Parwars, 

1,699 ; Umrs, 1,059 ; Baranwals from Bulandsbahar, 185 ; Jainis, 197; Mar- 
w r aris, 57; and Bargonas, 79. But the real strength of the Hindus lies among 
those castes classified as “ other castes” in the Census Report. These number 
237,295 souls, of whom 113,003 are females. The following list gives the prin¬ 
cipal names and their numbers :— 
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400 
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Bari 

... 
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Surj a 

... 
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Bddar 
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6,476 

Kumhar 


4,815 
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B trbhunja 
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386 
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12,107 
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Bhat 


1,473 

Julaha 

If* 

104 

Lakhera 


420 

Teli 


6,600 

Chamar 

... 

39,739 

Jotishi 


961 

Lodha 


23,570 

Bairagx 


717 

Chhipf 


1,431 

Kachhi 


28,117 
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3,330 

Gosain 

(M 

526 

L’hunapaz 


51 

Kahar 


8,197 

Mali 


901 

Jogi 


1,026 

Dangi 


2,692 

Kalwar 


2,574 

MolHh 


66 

Gohd 


J72 

Darzi 


1.396 

Kan jar 


73 

Marhatta 

... 

224 

Marwarf 


91 

Dhobi 

... 

4,668 

Kayatli 

, 


6,626 

Mo chi 

"1 

67 

Unspecified... 

945 


The Ghamars, who are the most numerous caste in the district, hold but one 
village as proprietors, and this is in Parganah Jhansi. Next among the “ other 
castes” comes the K&chhis, who hold seven villages : four in Mau and one each 
in Pandw&ha, Jhansi, and Bhander. The Kachhis declare they came from 
Narwar some 1,000 years ago, and are the descendants of the union of the 
Kushtas. Kachhwahas of Narwar with women of inferior caste. 

Close to them in number are the Koris, Kushtas, and 
Bangars, names applied indiscriminately to the same clan. They do not possess 
any zaminddns, and usually follow the trade of weaving. They live in orcat 
numbers in the towns of Mau, Irichh, Gursarai, and Bh&nder. The Koris trace 
their origin to Benares, whence they emigrated some 700 years ago, and the 
Kushtas to Chanderi, whence they came 600 years ago. The Koris make kharua 
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and other cotton goods, while the Kushtas make silk goods only. The Koris 
call themselves the descendants of Visvakarma and Ganesh, the maker of all 
things and the god of wisdom. In the Census Report, Bangars are given as a 
separate Rajput caste, to the number of 156, but should perhaps be included 
here. 

Fourth in numbers and first in importance are the Ahirs, who hold 107 
villages scattered throughout every parganah. They 
claim Muthra (Mathura} as the cradle of their race, and 
say that in the time of Krishna they were the village Baniyas of Brindaban: 
that those who had over 1,000 head of cattle were known as Nandbans, and 
those with less were called Gauwalabans. These continue the principal divi¬ 
sions of the tribe to the present day, and whatever may have been the reason 
for the distinction of the name, it still exists, and the Nand Ahir considers him¬ 
self superior to the Gauwala or Gwala, The name Ahir is undoubtedly con¬ 
nected with the Sanskrit word u ahi a snake, found in the name Ahichhatra, 
Ahesvar, &c., and used as a synonym for Kaga. The Ah i r s, too, acknowledge 
this tradition, and say they had an ancestor, Hir, who used to cherish snakes and 
feed them with milk. The different subdivisions of the tribe are too numer¬ 
ous and local for record; the principal are Gautela, Patela, Kandela, Tilwar 
Bahaliya, Mgal, Gahinva, Kamariya, Pachlara Khaisar, and Kata. All these 
eat and smoke with each other. 

Garariyas or shepherds ( garar , i: a sheep,”) number over 7,000 souls, though 
they hold no lands. The Kurmis number over 12,000 
* ' and hold 44 villages in the district. They say that they 

came from the south some 1,200 years ago, and are descendants of a Raja Bal- 
badr. Surajbansi Bundelas are over 3,000, and hold 51 villages: from their 
origin, they are often known as Kashisur Gaharwara Tbakurs. The Loclhis num¬ 
ber 23,579, and hold 68 villages. They are among the best cultivators in Bun- 
delkhand. They say that they came from Karwar about 1,000 years ago, but 
that the original seat of their tribe is Ludhiana. The Kangar or Khangars 
(7,506) are also said to derive their origin from Visvakarma and Ganesh: 
they settled here some 650 years ago, and taking advantage of the downfall of 
the Chandels, established themselves at Karar, which was taken from them by 
the Bundelas, for whom it formed the first important possession in these parts. 
They are now a low, degraded race. Kayaths hold twelve villages, Bh&ts 
hold seven villages, and Gos&ins hold three; Kamariyas, a branch of the Ahirs, 
hold three; Dhimars hold four ; Ghosis hold ten ; Kanjars three; Lodhas two; 
and Marhatta, Kular, Bairagi, and Gtijar one each. Other classes than those 
mentioned above hold 106 villages in the district. 

The Gujars trace back their origin to Samthar, where their chief resides. 

tor moneylenders of the district) came here with the Marhattas a 
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little over 100 years ago, and are known as the Parwar and Banikaul divisions. 
The J&ts came from Gohad in Gwaliar about 700 years ago. The Sahariyas, 
who, like the gods, dwell in the jungles of the district, are the aborigines; then 
probably come the Dangais, Khangars, Ahirs, Lodhis, Kurmis, Kacbhis, Chan- 
dels, Brahmans, and Parih&rs. After these came the Bundelas and other Raj- 
pdts, the Bundelkhandi Brahmans, Jajhotiya Brahmans, Panwars, Koris, Kush- 
tas, and Ghamars. But at present our information is neither complete enough 
nor arranged so as to make anything more than a mere conjecture as to the 
order and date of the successive immigrations into this part of Bundelkhand, 


Tbe Gos&ins or Gusains are the descendants of Him mat Bahadur’s follower*, 
and are divided into ten classes: hence their name Ddsvdmi , t?is., Tlrtha, As- 
rama, Yana, Aranya, Saraswati, Bharati, Puri, Siri, Parvata, and Sagara. 

The general result of the census for 1872 gives 1,762 as professionals; 

15,726 as domestic servants; 6,222 as engaged in com- 
Occupation. merce; 48,904 as engaged in agriculture; 18,923 as 

following the industrial arts; and 20,500 as indefinite or non-productive, amongst 
ta total male adult population of 111,997 souls. Amongst the professionals are 
numbered 228 uprohifs or family priests, 570 pundits, and 657 priests employed 
In temples or at ghats. There were 98 baids or physicians, 32 singers, 39 
drummers, the same number of dancing boys, and 22 acrobats. The domestic 
servants include barbers, washermen, water-carriers, and sweepers. Amongst 
those engaged In commerce are all dealers in merchandise, mopey-lenders, 
brokers, pedlars, and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, and 
goods. There were 341 professional money-lenders, 163 bankers, and 67 money¬ 
changers. Under agriculture are included persons possessing and working land, 
divided into proprietors (7,240) and cultivators (39,754), and persons engaged 
about animals, such as shepherds (810) and graziers (835). Mechanics are 
recorded amongst those engaged in the industrial arts, and weavers (5,361) and 
others engaged on textile fabrics, as well as those employed in preparing fool 
and drink, and dealers and workers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. 
In the last class are included labourers (17,624), beggars, and other persons 
supported by the community and of no specified occupation. 

Neither Christians nor the Brahmo Samaj have formed any settlements in 
this district. The Muhammadan population hold but 
four villages in the whole district (two in Moth and 
two in Bhander), and number only four per cent, of the total population. Nei¬ 
ther by position nor wealth are they able to exercise any political influence, and 
number but a few Wahabis amongst them. The Muhammadans were classified 
in 1872 as Shaikhs (4,397); Sayyids (463); Mughals (69) ; Pathans (3,cS82); 
and unspecified (3,606). The population is essentially Hindu, and one of the 
first acts of the R&ni of Jhansi’s Government during the mutiny was to prohibit 


Religion. 
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the slaughter of kine for food. Each village has its temple and supports one 
or two Brahman pujaris, either by grants of land or cash payments. When 
the grants of land were made by the Native Governments, they have been 
recognised by the British, and are allowed to be held on the same terms as 
before. 

The district is within the superintendence of the Second (or Agra*) Circle of 
Education the Department of Education. The same subjects are 

taught in the same class of schools as exist in the Banda 
District (see Banda District, s. v. u Education The tahsili schools have, 
owing to the cession of territory, dwindled down to one-half. The only infe¬ 
rior zila school was established in 1867, and the Anglo-vernacular School at 
Gursarai in 1866. It is intended to convert the halkahbandi or village schools 
of Mau and Barwa Sagar into parganah schools. The female schools were 
opened in 1864. In 1872, the educational statistics showing the total number 
of persons, the literate (or those able to read and write), and the percentage of 
the literate upon the whole population of the same religion, sex, and age, are 
as follows:— 


Ages. 

Hindus. 

Mcsalmans. 

Christians and 
others. 

Males. 

Females. 

. 

Males. 

F emales. 

Males. 

Females. 

m 

s 

8 

PM 

Literate. 

Percentage to total 
population. 

Persons 

Literate. 

Persons. 

C3 

I 

u 

*3 

■43 

o 

43 

2 J 
i.1 

5 3 

© o 

V p. 

03 

§ 

03 

£ 

PM 

1 Literate. 

Persons, 

Literate. 

Percentage to total 
population. 

* 

§ 

S 

PM 

Literate. 

Percentage to total 
population. 

From 1 to 12 years, 

47,821 

2,389 

2-9 

32,648 


1,749 

18 

1*0 

1,612 


12 

4 

16*6 

27 

3 

11*1 

„ 12 to 20 „ ... 

20,804 

1,521 

5*1 

18,083 

f < 

1,168 

20 

1*7 

353 


a 

3 

23 

4 

2 

50 

Above 20 years •«. 

83,114 

1,972 

6*9 

48,197 


3,758 

102 

2*7 

1,056 


in 

100 

95 *5 

31 

19 

61-2 


This gives the number of males who can read and write in a population of 
167,519 males as 8,884, or 2*8 per cent, of those between one and twelve years 
of age ; 4*9 per cent, of those between twelve and twenty; and 6*8 per cent, 
of those above twenty years of age. Native females are all, according to the 
census returns, illiterate. The statistics for 1872 of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion show 1,645 Hindu pupils and 86 Musalm&ns attending school, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the female schools have since 1864 enabled some mem¬ 
bers of the community to obtain a knowledge of reading and writing. These 
therefore, clearly defective. 
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The following table gives the statistics of education for 1860-61 and 1871-72, 
compiled from the records of Government, and may be taken as fairly accurate 
and showing the actual state of education in those years :—_ 


Class of school. 

1860-61. 

1871-72. 

J2 1 
© 

1 

w 

O 

\ 3 

rO 

s 

£ 

Number of pupils. 

Cost. 

Number of schools. 

Number of 
pupils. j 

Average daily attend¬ 
ance. 

Average cost of edu¬ 
cating each pupil. 

Proportion borne by 
the State. 

Total charges in 
rupees. 

j 

4 ; 

a 

a 

Musalmans, 

&c. 





Rs. 





Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 


1, 

Inferior Zila ... 




1 

43 

20 

45 

42 12 0 

42 4 

0 

2,717 

2. 

Tahsili ... 

*"*8 

500 

1,1*57 

4 

196 

23 

162 

6 4 0 

3 12 

7 

1,255 

8. 

Halkahbandi ... 

85 

2,320 

5,84*2 

50 

| 1,406 

46 

974 

2 15 8 

1 12 

0 

4,133 

4. 

Female (Govt ) 

«•* 

... 

•M 

5 

: 102 

3 

1 81 

1 2 9 

I 1 

1 

112 

5. 

Indigenous (Un- 

*80 

944 

1,871 

49 

349 

27 

1 376 

9 15 10 

• •• 


3,756 


aided.) 












e. 

Anglo-vernacu- 



... 

l 

20 

... 

15 

25 4 8 

15 0 

0 

505 


lar (Aided.) 







1 






Total 

173 

j 3,764 

9,570 

no 

2,116 

110 

! 1,653 

... 


12,473 


There are no printing presses in the district; two lithographic presses exist 
in the native city of Jhansi, at which common Urdu and Hindi lithographic 
work is executed. 

The post-office statistics for three years in the 
PostrOi0So6> . 

last decade are shown in the following table;— 


Tears. 

i 

Receipts. 

I i Charges. 

m 

to 

a 

6 

to 

OQ 

51 

a 

a 

a 

«s 

S3 a? 

© rtj 

a a 
Sm 
2 

Passengers and parcels. 

Deposits, guarantee 
funds, family funds. 

Remittances, 

o 

fcJO 

.2 

m 

o 

P4 

Total receipts. 

Charges fixed and contin¬ 
gent, salaries, &e. 

Mail services. 

1 

m 

0) 

a 

* 

Other charges, refunds, 
advances, printing. 

Cash balance. 

s* 

ff 

•§ 

3 

§ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1861-62 

136 

3,065 

30 

7,696 

6,215 

17,132 

7,286 

3,064 

7,089 


66 

17,505 

1865-66 

338! 

309 

92 

8,746 

11,037 

20,582 

5,881 

3,143] 

11,005 

406 

147 

20,582 

1871-72 

423 

«•« 

150 

21,627 

11,820 

34,020 

12,201 

9,716 

11,932 

24 

147 

34,020 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 799, and the expenditure to Rs. 426; the receipts from service 
postage to Rs. 24,589, and the expenditure to the same amount, making a total 
receipt of Rs, 42,520. 
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The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71:— 


1861-62. 

1865-56. 

' j 

1870-71. 


2 

© 

•$ 

Newspapers. 

i ! 

<D 

© 1 
fa 

a 

Ph 

J 

1 03 

M 

8 

I « 

05 

fa 

© 

—a- 
© 

Newspapers. 

GO 

'© 

© 

cu 

JJ 

O 

2 

© 

© 

03 

S 

S' 

aa 

5s 

© 

ft 

^3 

© 

fa 

Ph 

of 

p3 

Revived ... 
Despatched, 

159,418 

124,136 

J 

15,226 

2,617 

1,9 J8 
702 

1 1,099 
i 230 

1 

131 603 
135,096 

i 

12,339 

1,727 

3,388 
| 570 

559 

166 

i 

160,437 

216,406 

19,433 

7,077 

1,359 

838 

4,852 

1,004 


The imperial post-offices are Jliansi, Datiya, Grarotha, Kudaura, Moth, 
Maur&nipur, and Bamthar ; while the district offices are Babina, Badaura, Bara- 
gaon, BMnder, Banda, Baghera, Barwa S&gar, Chirgaon, Chur&ra, Irichh, 
(>Mt Lachaura, Sakrar, Auldan, Punch, Pandwaha, Ranipur, and Sayauri. 

The chaukidara (or village watchmen) were re-organized under Act II. of 
p ^ 1865 in 1866, and 704 were appointed, at an annual 

cost of Rs. 25,056. This sum is defrayed from the 
f^nds allotted for the purpose at settlement, the municipal cess of Rs. 2-12-0 per 
cent., and the house tax under Act II. of 1865, which leave a small annual sur¬ 
plus available for local improvements. Besides the chaukid&r most villages 
have a bulahir (or messenger), whose duty it is to report crime at the regular 
poh’ce-stations. Subjoined is a table showing these items in detail for each 
parganah :— 


Parganah. 

[Pay of chau- 
F kidars as en¬ 
tered in en¬ 
gage ment 
paper. 

i 

Munici p a I 
cess at Rs. 
2-12-0 per 
cent. 

House-tax. 

Total. 

1 

Amount 
required for 
pay of watch¬ 
men. 

j Surplus:. 

Jhansi ... 
Mffu 

Onrotha ... 
Moth 

Total ... 

Rs. 

! 4,644 

6 268 
4.956 
5,256 

Rs. a. p. 

804 13 0 
625 1 0 
205 4 0 
351 3 0 

Rs. a. p, 

1,442 0 0 
1,495 0 o 

5*70 4 0 

976 8 0 

Ks. a. p. 

8,890 13 0 
7,888 1 0 

6,131 9 0 

6,583 U 0 

Rs. 

6,228 

6,'948 
5,796 
6,084 

Rs. a. p. 

662 13 O 
449 1 0 

335 8 0 

499 U O 

20,124 

1,936 5 0 

4,883 12 0 

i 

26,994 1 0 

i 

25,056 

1,938 1 O 


The regular police of the district, enrolled under Act V. of 1861 amounted 
in 1871 to 745 men of all grades, and cost Rs. 1,02,330 per annum, of which 
Rs. 6,492 were paid from local sources. The proportion of police to the arer, 
of die whole district is 2-2 5 to the square mile, and the proportion to the whole 
population is one to every 479 persons. During 1871 there were one case of 
murder, one of dacoity, four of robbery, 254 of lurking house-trespass, and 691 
rfjheft, for which offences 1,014 persons were tried and 881 convicted, and 
one-half of the property stolen was recovered. Though the calendar 
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is very lights there seems to be much diversity of opinion as to the character of 
the police administration in this district. The Commissioner thinks that the 
Ebangars, from whom the watchmen are recruited, are as untrustworthy here 
as in Jalaun, while the local authorities consider them particularly well adapted 
for their hereditary occupation 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows:— 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1860 was 
215—in 1870, 234. The ratio percent, of this average 
number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (357,442) was 
in 1860, 0*60—10 1870, 0*65. The number of prisoners admitted in 1860jwas 
786, and in 1870 was 860, of whom 86 were females. The number of persons 
discharged in 1870 was 589. In 1870 there were 103 admissions into hospital, 
giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 44*06; of these 13 died or 
5*56 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was—for 
rations, Rs. 14-13-4 ; clothing, Rs. 2-6-11; fixed establishment, Rs. 11-13-10; 
contingent guards, Rs. 4-11-7 ; police guards Rs 6-10*9; and additionsjand 
repairs, Rs. 17-7-3, or a total of Rs. 58-2-8. The total manufactures during the 
same year amounted to Rs. 2,048-5-0, and the average earning of each prisoner 
to Rs. 8-12-2. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 45 and the Hindu 
340. There were 51 prisoners under 16 years of age; 347 between 16 and 40 ; 
179 between 40 and 60; and 62 above 60. The occupations of the majority of 
the male prisoners were agriculturists, 105; labourers, 124; and domestic ser¬ 
vants, 89. 

Owing to the many changes in the limits of the parganahs constituting 


Fiscal history. 


the district, caused by transfers to and from other dis¬ 
tricts and Native States and alterations in the distri¬ 


bution of villages, as well as to the destruction of all the early records during 
the mutiny, it is impossible so to arrange the old assessments for comparison 
with the recent settlement for twenty years as to be of any practical use. A 
separate account of the fiscal history of each of the Parganahs of Mau, Garo- 
tha, Pandwaha, Moth, Bhander, and Jhansi is accordingly given, and it must 
be borne in mind that since 1866 Bhander has been absorbed in Parganah Jhansi, 
and Pandw&hain the neighbouring parganahs, and that in 1871-72 five villages 
from Moth and fifteen villages from Bhander were transferred to Gwaliar. 

Mr. Jenkinson divides the district into two portions. One of these parts con¬ 
sists of the Parganahs of Pandwaha, Mau, Jhansi, Karera and Pachor, the first 
three of which belonged to the Jhansi State, and were taken under British 
superintendence in 1838, were restored to Gungadhar Rao in 1843, and finally 
lapsed in 1853, with Pachor, Karera, and Bijigarh, including altogether 606 
villages. The second part comprises Parganahs Moth, Garotha, and Bhander. 
Moth or Mot was part of the Jalaun estate, which was taken under British super- 
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vision in 1839, and lapsed through failure of heirs in 1843. Gai*otha was ceded 
in 1842, and Bh&nder was ceded by Gwaliar in 1844. The villages of Bijigarh 
were transferred some to Pandwaha and some to Garotha, and in 1856 the Jhansi 
Superintendency comprised Jhansi with 195 villages ; Karerawith 256; Pacbor 
with 195; Bh&nder, 147 ; Moth, 104; Garotha, 122; Pandw4ha, 80; and Mau 
121,—total 1,220 villages. To these should be added the ubari (or quit-rent) 
estate of the Raja of Gursar4i, comprising 61 villages. In 1856, Captain 
Gordon made the assessment for twenty years of Parganahs Bhander, Garotha, 
and Moth ; the first two were confirmed in April, 1S57, but the last not until 
1863. A summary settlement of the lapsed parganahs was also made in 1856; 
but all the papers were destroyed daring the mutiny, and settlement operations 
commenced again in 1858. In 1861-62 Parganahs Pandwaha and Mau were 
assessed by Mr. Clarmont Daniell, and in 1864 Major J. Davidson assessed 
Parganab Jhansi. Mr. E. G. Jenkinson completed the revision of the whole 
district, the re-construction of the village records, and the inquiry into revenue- 
free holdings. 

Mr. Jenkinson suggests that Captain Gordon’s rate on mdr land was thus 
obtained : “ Thirty-seven sei's wheat are required to sow 
Mode M olie aere 0 f m & v; the outturn is 247 sers, and the aver¬ 

age price of wheat for twelve years was 25 sers per rupee, therefore the gross out¬ 
turn was worth Rs. 9-9-7. Deduct for seed Re. 1-7-8 ; interest Re. 0-6-0, and 
labour, food, &c„ Rs. 3-3-11; the balance,Rs 3-3-11, represents the rental assets, of 
which one-half is taken as Government revenue but how he tested these and in 
what way he employed them cannot now be known. Mr. Daniell framed his 
assessment on rent-rates formed on the nominal rates paid in each village on the 
different classes of soil and applied to their estimated areas, allowance being 
made for the position of the village, the character of the cultivators, and such 
like matters affecting the nominal rate. Major Davidson divided his villages 
into two groups, the one containing 21 villages, with good mdr and kdbar soil, to 
the north, and the other, including the poor soil of the kudbandi villages, on the 
south. These groups he further subdivided according to natural advantages, 
position, &c. In the Mgha villages he based his rent-rates on the average 
ascertained soil rates of each class. In the kudbandi villages he fixed rates 
somewhat below the rates prevailing in the Mgha villages, finding the rents 
paid actually lighter on account of the quantity of poor, dry, uncertain soil. 
The rates fixed for the latter lands were framed on the rates prevailing in simi¬ 
lar Mgha villages compared with the actual rates resulting from the above system. 

The following statement shows the financial result of the settlement as re¬ 
gards the full revenue-paying estates, excluding revenue-free (mvdji) and quit- 
rent (ubari) tenures; the total Government demand including ubari , &c., and the 
per acre of the revised demand inclusive of ubari, but minus cesses 
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on the area of each parganah and the whole district, after eliminating the area of 
revenue-free tenures showing a general reduction of 22*5 per cent:— 


Name of 
Parganah. 

Number of villages 

© © 

O 3 
s a 
© © 
b- > 

© © 
u u 

"3 _ 80 

JSJ 5 

*3 

o 

New ordinary land- 
revenue. 

Percen t a g e of 
decrease. 

. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. a p. 

Moth ... 

100 

1,15,881 

92,543 

20 1 0 

Garotha ... i 

102 

1,03,345 

i 80,273 

22 3 0 

; 



Gursa 

r&i ubari 

Bhander... 

64 

*9,759 

; 55,441 

38 2 0 

Man 

316 

1,05 124 

81,671 

22 3 0 

Pan dw aha 

79 

93,801 

• 74,429 

20 6 0 

Jhansi ... 

H«'*| 

48,915 

46.689 

4 3 0 

Total ... 

571ij 

5,56,825 

4,31,046 

20 8 0 


2 «T . 

1 p’S 

| Incidence per acre. 
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V 03 6* 
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08 

© 

03 

3 
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Culturable and 
cultivated 
area. 

Cultivation. 

Rs. 

Its. a. p. | 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

96,144 

0 13 2 

1 3 2 

I 8 2 

95,665 

22,500 

0 8 7 

0 14 6 

l 3 5 

60.069 

0 13 9 

1 3 11 

ill 6 

82,577 

0 6 10 i 

0 9 11 

l 2 5 

78,274 

0 10 0 | 

0 13 11 

1 5 7 

46 645 

0 4 3 1 

0 5 8 

0 119 


4,*1,874 j 0 8 7 | OJ2 5 j 1 311 


It must be remembered that this settlement has been made at the half-assets 
rate; the former assessments, though professing to be made under the two-thirds 
assets rule, C( were in reality mere farming leases, and the amounts were deter¬ 
mined far more by the bids of rival candidates for farms than by any estimate 
of actual rental. There can be no question that for years previous to the lapse 
of the late Raja’s territory rack-renting was the rule; and except in a few 
favoured estates owned by Thakurs, whom it was dangerous to oppress, or 
Brahmans, who were sheltered by their caste, it was the practice to leave no 
more to the cultivators than afforded them a scanty means of subsistence. If, 
therefore, the reduction of revenue had been greater than it has been, it could 
hardly have been a matter for surprise.” 

The settlement of all the parganahs in the district will expire at the end of 
1291 fasli, or 30th June, 1884 A. D. 

Arranged according to tahsills as established in 1867 the land-revenue is as 
follows:— 


Parganah and Tabsil. 

Land- 

revenue. 

Cesses. 

Total. 

Nominal 

land- 

Cesses as shewn by 

Go cerumen t re view. 1 





revenue. 

Chaukidari. 

Other 

cesses. 

Jhansi 

Moth ... ... 

Garotha 

Mau... 

Rs. 

1,06,714 

1,20,308 

1,36,009 

1,18,843 

Rs. 

16,479 

16,686 

17,058 

17,206 

Rs. 

1,23,193 
1.36 994 
1,53,067 
1,36,049 

Rs. 

1,20,445 

1,30,439 

1,40,722 

1,22,409 

Rs. 

6,891 

7,388 

6,131 

6,584 

Rs, 

2,710 
2,934 
2,716 
2,751 

Total 

4,81,874 

67,429 

1 5,49,303 

5,41,015 

26,994 

11,114 


1 In the orders of Government on the Jhansi Settlement the cesses shown in these* columns 
are alone given. 
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A further sum of Rs. 6,121 will accrue to Government when the several uhari 
tenures fall in and are assessed at the full demand. It cannot be doubted that 
the assessments above detailed are very light, but looking to the past history of 

Character of the assess- the district and the manner in which it has suffered from 
over-assessment and depredations, as well as the want of 
capital, the sparseness of the population, the imperfect means of communica¬ 
tion, and the general absence of irrigation, the Government felt that a very, 
moderate assessment was necessary and expedient, while the term fixed (twenty 
years) wall be sufficient to allow the district to recover, and at the same time not 
endanger the just claims of the State. Since the assessments came into force 
in 1862-63 (sanctioned from 1st July, 1864,) up to 1866-67, or a period of 
four years, balances to the amount of Rs. 11,125 only have been pronounced 
irrecoverable, most of which were due to the occurrence of loss by hail and 
drought, or were nominal on account of land taken up for public purposes. 
According to the Report of the Board of Revenue the total land-revenue demand 
for 1870-71 was Rs. 4,80,896, of which Rs. 4,71,006 were collected, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 8,890; of this balance Rs. 4,854 were in train of liquidation, 
Rs. 3,810 doubtful, and Rs. 287 irrecoverable, leaving a nominal balance of 
Rs. 989. There were also Rs. 1,37,740 outstanding at the beginning of the 
year; of this Rs. 56,585 w r ere collected and removed from the accounts, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 81,155 on account of these old outstandings. In 1872 the land- 
revenue stood at Rs. 4,71,142 and the cesses at Rs. 49,916,—total Rs. 5,21,058; 
while the actual demand for 1872-73 was Rs. 4,75,428 for land-revenue and 
Rs. 51,178 for local cesses. 

Mr. Jenkinson gives the following account of the principal native families 
of the district:—The people in this district are gene¬ 
rally poor, and with the exception of the Raja of Gur¬ 
sarai, Kesho R'ao Dinkar, there are no large landowners nor any native gentle¬ 
men of very high I'ank or position. The persons worthy of note are the Raja 
of Gursarai, the Raja of Katabra, the Rais of Kakarbai, the Rais of Chirgaon, 
and the Diwan Mansabdar. 

The present Raja of Gursarai is the second son of Diukar Rao Ana, who 
was sent from Poona after the death of Gobind Rao, 
the Subahdar of Jalaun, near Panipat, to manage 
the Jalaun District and other territories belonging to the Peshwa in Bundel- 
khand, aud to whom the tract Known as Gtirsar&i was granted in jdglr. On 
the demise of Gobind Rao, the adopted son of Lachhmi Bai, the widow of Bal& 
Rao, without heirs in 1841 A. D., Raja Kesho Rao claimed to be acknow¬ 
ledged by the English Government as his successor, but his claims were not 
admiite<J. He now holds the Gursar&i estate, consisting of 63 villages, on an 
revenue of Rs. 22,500 per annum. The estate is exempt from settlement 
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operations. The Raja exercises judicial and police powers, and all adminis¬ 
trative arrangements are left in his hands. In the criminal department he 
has the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the first class, and all eivil and 
revenue appeals from his orders and decisions lie to the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court. The Raja was rewarded for his loyal services during the mutiny, and 
some confiscated villages in this and the Jalaun District were bestowed by the 
Government on his four sons, Jai Ram Das, Atma Ram, Sita Ram, aud Balkishan, 
in recognition of their loyalty. His eldest son, Sheo Ram Tantia, was a rebel, 
and is debarred from succeeding to the ubari privileges on the death of the Raja. 

The Raja, who is a very old man, was most anxious that the question as to the 
continuance of the ubari to his four younger sons should be settled during his 
lifetime. In 1866 he petitioned to that effect, and a proposal for the resumption 
of the villages in the Jalaun District, for the raising of the ubari revenue (or 
quit-rent) to Rs. 25,000 on the death of the Raja, for the continuance of the 
ubari grant on condition that the estates remained in joint undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of the sons, and for the recognition of Atma Ram, the second son of the 
Raja, as the heir to the title and privileges of his father, was laid before His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council. These propositions 
were sanctioned in April, 1867, with the proviso that the Government may 
withdraw the right to exercise judicial and police powers should it any time 
appear that the Raja has made improper use of them. 

The present Raja of Katahra is a minor, and the State has been under the 

„ „ , management of the Court of Wards since the death of 

Raja of Katahra. _ . ° 

Raja Senapat m the year 1862. It consists of six 
revenue-free villages, viz., Katahra Khas, Dhaipura, Barua, Kharka, Ratosa, 
and Ghurat; and three and a half revenue-paying villages, viz., Gunupura,. 
Bhaurara, half of Lohargaon, and Sijara, all in Parganah Mau. In Ratosa and 
Ghurat sub-settlements have been m ade with the zamindars. In the other villages, 
the Raja, after enquiry in the Settlement Department, has been declared to be 
sole proprietor. Raja Ranmast Singb is the adopted son of Raja Senapat, who, 
m return for his loyalty during the mutinies of 1857 received' the title of Raja 
Bah&dur and a khillat (or dress of honour) of Rs. 5,000. Further, by a sanad,, 
given by Lord Canning on the 26th September, 1859, the grant of Katahra Khas 
in revenue-free tenure in perpetuity was confirmed, and the villages of Ratosa, 
Ghurat, Dhaipura, Kharka, and Barua were granted revenue-free for two gene¬ 
rations. In the third generation,—that is, on the death of the present Raja,— 
half the land-revenue will be taken from these five villages ; and in the fourth 
generation they will be resumed and settled at full revenue rates. 

Ran Arjun Singh, known as the R&xs of Kakarbai, a Bundela Th&kur, holds 

Riis of Kakarbai six yilla § es in Par g anal1 Garotha, viz., Kakarbai, Dham- 

nor> Damrai, Kachir, Kharka, and Hiranagar, on an 


Rais of Kakarbai. 
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t tlari (or quit-rent) of Rs. 436. Under the orders of,Government (No. 437, 
dated 28th May, I860,) the estate is, during the lifetime of Rao Arjun Singh, 
exempt from settlement operations. No prospective land-revenue, therefore, ha s 
been fixed, nor has any record of rights been drawn up at the recent settlement. 
On the Rao’s death the estate will be open to settlement. 

The Chirgaon estate was the property of a Bnndela Thakur descended 
from the great Orchha Chief, Raja Rir Singh Deo, 
Chr^aun anc j the family was known as one of the Asht Bhdyas , 

who were petty chiefs, with nearly independent powers, and who received 
sanads from the British Government in 1823 A. D. (see Dhurwahi). The estate 
consisted of twenty-six villages, and nsed to pay an annual tribute of 7,000 iVa- 
na$dhi rupees. In 1841 A. D. RaoBakht Singh, the Chief of Chirgaon,resisted 
the orders of the British Government, and a force was sent against him. After 
making a show of resistance he made his escape, and his fort was razed to the 
ground and the whole estate was confiscated. He was subsequently killed at 
Panwari. The villages included in the estate have been settled with the resident 
zamindars. By Government orders dated the 25th January, 1845, and the 12th 
July, 1850, pensions of Rs. 200 per mensem were granted to each of Rao Bakht 
Singh’s sons, Rao Senapat and Rao Raghunath Singh, for the term of their lives. 
The former died in 1859 A. D. The surviving son, Rao Raghunath Singh, 
resides at Chirgaon, and holds some villages in the neighbourhood in mortgage. 

The Dhamna estate in Parganah Jhansi, consisting of the villages of Dhamna, 
^ ^ ^ t Basanpura, Singhpura, Dabra, Dhawara, in ubari , and 

the village of Bharaul, revenue-free, was originally 
held by Diwan Mansabdar and Rao Parichhat, Bnndela Thakurs. The share 
of the latter was, however, resumed on account of his rebellion in 1857 and set¬ 
tled with Dfwan Mansabdar. The latter is descended from a good family, and 
has been rewarded for his loyalty during the mutiny. His affairs axe, however, 
in a very embarrassed state. 

As under the Native Governments no proprietary right had been acknow¬ 
ledged, it was often found difficult at the recent settlement to draw a line be¬ 
tween the tenants and those to be invested with the proprietary right. In many 
cases there can be no doubt that those entitled to be regarded as proprietors were 
recorded as tenants, and tenants in other cases were invested with the proprie-- 
tary right. 1 

Previous to the British occupation areas attached to the several villages were 

- Proprietary rights. recognized as belonging to such villages, but with the ex- 

ception of a few Rajput communities possessing a sort of 
proprietary right, each man held the laud he occupied as proprietor, and without 
the common bond of par tnership with his fellow-cultivators found in the Du&b 
M \ l Mr. E. J. Jeokinson’s report. 


Dhamna estate. 


Proprietary rights. 
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districts. The Marhattas recognized this arrangement, and collected from each 
man separately as much as they could. There were headmen or representatives, 
through whom the management was ordinarily conducted, who received certain 
sums, either in cash or in abatement of rent, for their trouble. But there was no 
real distinction between revenue and rent, and no intermediate possessor of rights 
between Government and the cultivator to whom the former looked for its reve>- 
nne or the latter for the adjustment of his quota of the State demand. As ob¬ 
served by the Government in its orders on the Jhansi Settlement, 1 “This was a 
condition of things in which the system directed by the late Mr. Colvin for the 
settlement of certain tenures in the Sagar and Narbada territories might with 
the utmost propriety have been adopted. All independent cultivators of stand¬ 
ing in the village would thus have become proprietors each of his own holding, 
the headmen still retaining their leading position, with special privileges and 
powers of management. Property would thus have been recognized in the soil 
in the form most closely resembling the imperfect rights theretofore existing.” 
Instead of this, the alien saminddri system of the Duab was introduced, and that, 
too, in such a manner as to be at variance with the facts of actual possession. 
Where persons were found receiving grants of land or money on account of their 
services as managers, a genealogical tree of the family was drawn up, without any 
regard to the facts of possession or the actual state of the village, and fractional 
shares were accorded to those members present in proportion to their grade in 
descent from the real or supposed ancestor of the family. Thus, the real and 
recorded interests were continually at variance, and led to repeated litigation. 
Some applied to have their holdings enlarged to the theoretical share that they 
were entitled to, while others desired that the recorded share should be made to 
correspond with the actual share in their possession. In this state of affairs, 
which was gradually ruining the country, Mr. Jenkinson prepared the first 
correct record of rights, and by his personal influence induced in almost every 
case those who were at law on these subjects to compromise their claims on 
an equitable basis. Many injuries have been perpetrated through careless¬ 
ness or ignorance which are now irreparable, as the last hope of enacting a 
measure of law by which the old proprietors could be restored to some por¬ 
tion of the rights of which our system of procedure has unjustly deprived them 
has passed away with the veto on this provision, in the recent Lievenue Bill. 

“ It is deeply to be regretted that, when a right in property was recognized, 
or rather to a great extent created, this artificial constitution was borrowed 
from our older provinces, and the opportunity was lost of giving effect to the 
yvise provisions of Mr. Colvin’s rules, which would have brought the status of 
proprietary cultivators and village government into a far sounder system, and 
one more conformable to the antecedents of the country.” 

1 G. o: dated 30 th October, 1673. 
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The recorded tenants in the district may be divided into the following 
Tenants and the area classes ;-(l) tenants holding at privileged rates, or 
held by them. paying a low rent in one lump sum, called “ thansd ” 

or 46 ihankd” on their holdings; (2) hereditary cultivators (maurusi), holding at 
fixed rates and not liable to enhancement; (3) tenants holding at village rates 
and liable to enhancement; and (4) tenants-at-will. Almost all the tenants in 
the first three classes own maMa trees, and have attached to their holdings 
portions of the culturable land (hangar), for which they may or may not be 
liable to pay rent on bringing it under cultivation, and sometimes also por¬ 
tions of the runds (or grass preserves). It is a peculiar feature of this district 
that so large a quantity of land is held by the proprietors themselves, and that 
there are so many tenants holding at fixed rates. 1 

The following table shows the distribution of holdings amongst the proprie¬ 
tors and tenants in each parganah in the year in which the settlement record 
was prepared:— 


No. 

Parganah. 

PeOPEIETOES. 

Hereditary cul¬ 
tivators PAYING 
BY ** THANK A.” 

JQehepitary 

cultivators 

PAYING BY 

RATE. 

Tenan^s-at - 

WILL. 

Tear. 

Acres cul¬ 
tivated. 

Acres waste. 

£ 

5 

i. 

OQ £ 

2 *2 
„ Q CO 

< 

Acres waste. 

Acres cultur- 
able. 

o5 

1 

6 

n 

13 

o 

£ 

£ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

D 

8. 

9. 

io. 

11. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' 

Pandwaha ... 
Moth ... 

Mau 

Garotha 
Jhansi 
Bhaader ... 

Total ... 

27,798 

25,956 

33,929 

32,656 

24,289 

26,152 

845 

158 

13,619 

2,477 

16,223 

4,116 

2,695 

16,333 

9,225 

8,529 

17,643 

3,093 

213 

315 

2,988 

577 

10,905 

277 

6,704 

lo,<;08 

15,258 

9,257 

6,177 

8,295 

580 

39 

4,634 

412 

1,940 

2.260 

24,821 
16,214 
2 *,720 
31,338 
17,727 
10,182 

Hi 

Fasti. 

1271 

1272 

1 5f7 i 
1272 

1270-71, 
1272 

170,780 

37,438 

57,518 

15,245 

55,699 

9,865 

125,002 

5,025 


In the columns headed u waste” are included culturable, uneulturable, and 
fallow lands. It will be seen that the extent *of these lands is larger in the Mau 
and Jhansi Parganahs, particularly in the latter. The reason for this is, that in 
Parganah Jhansi and in some portions of Parganah Mau there is a great quan¬ 
tity of land which, owing to its inferior quality, is left fallow for two or more 
years, and also that holdings of cultivated lands are not generally compact as 
they are in the other parganahs where black soil predominates. There are fre¬ 
quently patches of stony uneulturable land interspersed amongst the cultivated 


iProm Mr. Jenkinson’s report. 
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fields; and it is the custom to give tenants of both classes leases for one or 
more years for a compact holding, comprising culfcurable, unculturable, culti¬ 
vated, and fallow land. When such an arrangement is made the rent is paid 
in one lump sum (thdnka), and the tenant has a right to cultivate what he can 
of the holding, and to take the grass and wood on any portion of it which 
may be waste or fallow. This custom accounts for the entries under the head 
c( waste” in the tenant-at-will’s column. Revenue-free holders are not included 
in the above statement. In columns 5, 6, 7, and 8 the holdings of tenants 
holding at privileged rates are included. The proportion in which the culti¬ 
vated area is held by proprietors is 41*8 ; tenants paying by a lump sum not 
liable to enhancement, 14*01 ; tenants paying by a lump sum liable to enhance¬ 
ment, 13*6; and tenants-at-will, 30*5. 

The following statement gives the number of each class of tenant in the 
district in 1872:— 


Pargan&hs. 

Hereditary te- 
| nants. 

Tenants paying 
at fixed rates. 

Tenants-at-will. 

TOTiX. 

Jtiansi ... 

2,175 * 

1,599 

3,834 

7,608 

Man ... 

8,659 

4,661 

3,630 

11,950 

Moth ... ... 

5,596 

J,050 

6,990 

13,636 

G&rotha ... 

2,079 

4,938 

2,613 

9,630 

Total ... 

i 

13,509 j 

12,248 

17,067 

42,824 


In Pandwaha, at the time of settlement, the average size of a proprietor’s 
holding was twenty-seven acres, and of a tenant-at-will’s holding five acres. 
Rut these vary so much with the particular character of each tract that any 
averages would be misleading. 

As a rule, it does not appear that the bigha or other local measure has ever 
formed a standard of assessment, or been used other than to define an approxi^ 
mate area. The rent has been for the most part regulated by the assumed or 
ascertained productiveness of the particular fields included in the holding, or 
the special facilities the holding may possess for irrigation, either natural or 
artificial. 

The peculiar tenure known as Mdnbcindi or Mdbandi (from Man, cc a well,”) 

Ktiabandi tenure prevails in the 53 villages which formed a portion of the 
chaurdsi or group of eighty-four villages in Parganah 
Jhansi. It owes its origin to the nature of the soil, which is very poor and 
entirely dependent on the annual rain-fall and on irrigation from wells: and to 
this is added the difficulty of sinking wells for irrigation purposes. 

In these villages any standard of measurement is unknown. There are no 
rates of rent on village blghas or on the different kinds of soils. Wells have 
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been dug wherever in such rocky soil it was possible to dig them. Each well 
has its name and its known value. In addition to the fields irrigated from it in 
its immediate vicinity, there are attached to it lands of all kinds, both cultivated 
and uncultivated, scattered about in all parts of the village. In these wells, 
or groups of lands held under the name of wells, are included the greater por¬ 
tion of the village area. They are held by proprietors and tenants, who all 
pay rent by thdnsa or thdnka ^or in a lump sum), the amount payable on each 
well being fixed by estimate or mutual agreement. As a rule, the rent of a well 
is not liable to alteration. The valuation took place years ago, perhaps when 
first the well was sunk, and the proprietor or kadim kdshtkar (old cultivator), 
who has held it ever since, has paid the sum originally fixed, year after year, 
without alteration: and in such cases the holder is not liable to enhancement. 

The lands irrigated from a well always remain attached to it and are cul¬ 
tivated every year 5 but this is not always the case as regards the unirrigated 
and outlying lands. The soil is generally so poor that it is necessary to allow 
it to remain fallow after the second or third year of cultivation, and from this 
the custom has arisen of permitting a holder of a well to take up other lands 
in exchange for those thrown out of cultivation. There being no standard 
of measurement, the extent of lands so abandoned for a time is not known. 
But in lieu of measurement, the expedient of regulating the extent of cultiva¬ 
tion by the number of rahats (or Persian wheels) in each well was adopted at the 
recent settlement. The holders of a well with one wheel may cultivate as 
much land as he can plough with one pair of bullocks ; with two wheels as 
much land as he can plough with two pairs of bullocks, arid so on. It is, how¬ 
ever, very seldom that one finds a well large enough, or with water enough 
in it, to allow of more than two wheels being worked. 

But in no village is the whole of the dang (or culturable) land included in 
tile area of the wells. When the area of the village is small and the number 
of wells is large, there is very little land excluded from the wells; but the re¬ 
verse is the case when the number of wells is small in proportion to the area 
of the village. Rents from lands not included in the wells are sometimes taken 
by thdnka, , but this is very rarely the case. The system under which rent is 
taken for these outlying d&ng lands is called Mjganiya or bijrfra. The principle 
of this system is, that the rent is calculated on the estimated weight of grain 
required to sow the field, and so far is similar to that adopted in Kumaon and 
Gurhwal. For each kind of grain there is a different rate, and there are pecu¬ 
liar local names for the weights or measures containing so much weight of 
grain, such as gon , mani , payd, baraiyd . 

At the close of the season, when the crops are ripe, a merh thoka is held. 

* Made of fixing the Two or three persons chosen by the parties visit the 
^ fields and draw up a merh thoka Tohatrah (or list of the 
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fields cultivated), in which they enter their estimate of the weight of grain 
required to sow the field. Thus, they enter one field as having required 
two payds of jodr (Sorghum vulgare) ; another four baraiyds of kodo; and a 
third, one mani of rice, and so on. The rent of the field is then calculated 
on this estimate at certain known rates for each kind of grain. This 
custom of estimating differs altogether from the custom of appraising which 
is common in many districts. No account is taken of the quantity of the 
crop. The measure of seed is a substitute for a standard of measurement 
of the land. The arbitrators have nothing whatever to do with the probable 
outturn. They look at the area under cultivation, and record their opinion 
as to the amount of seed which was required to sow it. The whole loss of 
seasons falls upon the cultivators. But, notwithstanding this, the decision of 
the arbitrators is invariably accepted, and such a thing as a dispute is un¬ 


known. 

The chdkari tenure found in Kotra Ghat of Parganah Mau is also worth 
Cfe&kari tenure of Kotra ' noting. The village was taken possession of by Bun- 
Ghit delas, who divided it into two portions, the chdkari 

(or service) land and the revenue-paying laud. The former was divided into 
60 shares, under four sarddrs (or leaders), with a proportionate amount of land 
to each holder of the chdkari The other land was devoted to the payment of 
the village expenses, and (under the Marhattas) to the payment of the slight 
revenue assessed. Under the British Government, with a full revenue assessed 
on the village, the chdkari has remained unaltered. There are now five sub¬ 
divisions instead of four—three of 15 and two of 7| chdkaris each. The sar¬ 
ddrs, now called lambardars , collect at the rate of Its. 22 from each chdkari , 
or “tauzi bat,” as the land of a chdkari is called. These sums and those col¬ 
lected from the common lands are thrown into one fund, and the surplus, 
after payment of the Government revenue, is divided among the lambarddrs . 
They alone share all profits and pay all losses (see Kotba Ghat, Barwa 
Sagab). 


The only other kind of tenure partly peculiar to this district is the ubari (or 
TJbari tenures. quit-rent) holding. The term “ ubari" signifies an 

abatement of the full demand of land-revenue to which 
the estate is liable. In some cases the ubari privilege involved other privileges 
such as exemption from arrest and summons from the Civil Courts; precedence in 
District Officers’ darbdrs ; non-rendition of village accounts ; and, occasionally, 
a monopoly of the excise and transit dues within looal limits. The privilege 
was a life one, and was liable to resumption on the death of an individual or 
of the different members of the community upon whom it had been conferred. 

. The Raja of Gtirsarai is the largest ubariddr in the district, and has special 
privileges; as also has the Mis of Kakarbai (see GtfaSABAl and Kakabbai). 
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In all other uban estates the determination of the proprietary right and the pre¬ 
assessment of the Government demand due on the lapse of the grant have been 
carried out at the recent settlement. 1 In 1872 there were 638 estates upon 
the rent-roll of the district, held by 9,909 registered proprietors, who paid an 
aggregate revenue of Rs. 4,80,896, being an average revenue payable by each 
estate of Rs. 754, and an average revenue paid by each proprietor or co¬ 
sharer of Rs. 49. 


Transfer of estates. 


The inquiry into the behaviour of all holders of revenue-free patches com- 

_ meneed in 1858 and was completed in 1868, when a list 

Revenue-free estates. . 7 

was drawn up showing the terms for which they have 

been released, and also the result of the inquiries into proprietary rights. All 
these holdings pay the police and other cesses. There are eleven Government 
ferries and thirteen private ferries in the district. There are thirty groves be¬ 
longing to Government, seven sardis (or resting-houses), and nineteen parent# 
(or encamping-grounds) on the principal lines of road. All these are excluded 
from the revenue-roll, but many are leased out for the year to farmers. The- 
groves in Barwa Sagar yield a rental of over Rs. 1,000 a year, and the ferries 
yielded Rs. 1,144 in 1872 and Rs. 975 in 1873. The income from the private 
ferries is collected by the neighbouring landowners. 

The southern portions of the district suffered much from depredations com¬ 
mitted by the Orchha State and the Rani of Jhansi 
Transfer of estates. during x857-58, so that the zamindars were obliged to 

borrow at heavy interest to pay up the demand for those years. The majority 
of estates, however, which have been alienated, and are now held by mortgagees 
or by managers appointed by the Civil Courts, were alienated on bonds execu¬ 
ted, or on decrees given, on account of debts incurred by the ancestors of the 
present proprietors during the time of the Marhatta rule. “ But these aliena¬ 
tions,” writes Mr. Jenkinson, u bear but a small proportion to the bonds and 
mortgage-deeds held by the Marwaris and other money-lenders in the district. 
Until quite lately landed property has had no real value. What rights did 
exist were so little respected, the tenure of landed property was so insecure, 
and the demand made by the Native Governments was so excessive, that the 
money-lenders did not care to obtain possession of the estates of their debtors. 
They kept the names of the latter in their books, allowing the original loans to* 
increase year by year by the addition of interest and compound interest and' 
by renewing the bonds from time to time. In this way sums which were ori¬ 
ginally insignificant have swollen into enormous amounts ; and now the 
money-lenders, seeing that a settlement has been made on liberal terms and 
property is secure, are eager to get the estates of their debtors into their own * 

- * Mr. Jenkmson gives interesting notes on the settlement of Dhamna, Talukah Hand, Sujua* 

Ragoniya, Koaeha Bhanwar, Chikara Sayauri, and Bakwan in his report , 
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hands. In Parganah Moth especially the landholders are indebted to the Mar- 
waris and other money-lenders. 

u It should be the duty of the Courts and of the District Authorities to exa¬ 
mine most closely the accounts of these money-lenders, to strike off all illegal 
interest, and to make every effort possible to prevent the transfer of landed pro¬ 
perty ; to bring about a fair settlement of accounts, and to provide for the pay¬ 
ment of whatever may be really due by instalments or by any other arrange¬ 
ment which might be agreed upon.” Up to 1868 there had been no sales of land 
in this district in execution of decrees of Court; several applications were made 
for sales during the last few years, and such applications are, as is natural, 
on the increase. Formerly, in every case the Courts themselves, or with the 
assistance of the Revenue Courts, were able to arrive at some settlement satis¬ 
factory to both parties; hut now this check on the transfer of estates has been 
removed. It is, however, worthy of note that lately a great number of estates 
have been releasedjfrom mortgage by private arrangement and by decrees of 
Court, aod that the number of suits for redemption of mortgage is largely on the < 
increase. Money-lenders even complain that the people are ceasing to borrow 
money, and that they are beginning to pay off their old debts. In 1870-71 there 
was only one case of sale under decree of Court of property paying a revenue 
of Rs. 10, and 175 cases of private mortgage. 

A holding of fifty acres would be considered large, one of twenty-five acres 
of a middling size, and one of ten acres small. A hold- 

Holdings of cultivators. 

mg or five acres would not be worth more than 
three rupees a month in cash. As a rule, the cultivators, whether tenants- 
at-will or tenants with a right of occupancy, are poor, living from hand to mouth, 
and unable to meet the loss of the crops of a single season, especially in the tract 
Iying between the Betwa and the Dhasan, which is singularly liable to droughts 
and blights. About one-eighth of the crops are other than food-grains, and the 
total produce, even in a good year, is one-fifth less than the quantity required for 
local consumption. In consequence of this the people are in a chronic state of 
indebtedness to the village banker. The periodical droughts, blights, and hail¬ 
storms, added to the increase of the destructive weed known as kdns (Saccharum 
spontaneum), have so materially impoverished the district that the Mau and 
Garotha Parganahs are now worse than Moth, and all present the same dead- 
level of agricultural poverty and distress. 

At the time of settlement the average rent-rates per acre for each class 
of soil were collected as data for the formation of 

Kent-rates. 

the assessment of the Government demand. These 
statistics were drawn up for Parganahs Garotha, Bh&nder, and Moth by 
Captain Gordon; for Mau and Pandwdha by Mr. C. Daniell, C. S.; and for 
Jhansi by Major Davidson. The following statement, exhibiting the results 
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of the inquiries of those officers for the principal soils, will be sufficient for our 
purpose:— 



j Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Ks. a. p. Rs. a p. 


Garotha 

Bfcander 

Moth 


Average 

Man, iBt Circle 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 


Average 

Pandwaha, 1st Circle 
2nd » 
3rd „ 
4th „ 


Average 

Jhansi, 1st Circle 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 


Average 


3 10 4 
3 14 5 
3 5 0 


0 15 6 
2 6 * 2 

3 2 8 

4 7 6 


3 0 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 


3 8 0 
3 8 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 


3 4 0 


3 0 9 
3 7 5 
3 6 2 


1 9 11 

2 0 10 

2 13 7 

3 6 2 


2 7 7 

2 10 0 

2 4 0 

3 0 0 
3 14 0 


3 0 0 
2 12 0 
2 8 0 
2 4 0 


2 5 7 
2 10 4 
2 12 0 


2 . 1 2 
17 3 
2 2 1 



Major Davidson’s Jhansi rates only refer to irrigated panchia and what he 
calls irrigated rakar moti and irrigated rakar patharo. His unirrigated rates 
are an average of Re. 1-12-0 per acre for pandtia, Re. 1-0-6 for rakar moti , and 
Re. 0-10-6 for rakar patharo . The average rent-rates for tari cr kachhdr are 
—in Bb&nder Rs. 2-12-0 ; in Mau Rs. 3-14-9 ; and in Jhansi hs. 4-8-0. These 
terms have already been explained under the head of u soils.” 

The distribution of the crops according to season and soils, and the number 


Distribution of value of of acres cultivated under each crop during 1865-66, 
produce. has already been noticed. We shall now take up the 

- subject with reference to the annual value of the crops and the shares taken by 
the Government, the proprietors, and the cultivators. These statistics were 
collected for the years 1272 and 1273jW* (1864-65 and 1865-66 A.D.), and 
the latter is taken as the more accurate^ and as being given in a form which 
i$ill better admit of comparison with future inquiries. The amount of the pro- 
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duce has ? if anything, been under-estimated, but is as correct as statistics of 
this nature can be made. Mr. Jenkinson writes :— 6C The price of the grain 
has been calculated at the average current market rates of the year \ but I must 
not omit to mention that during 188n-66 unusually high prices prevailed. Hence 
it is that while the total produce of the previous year, 1272 fasli , was estimated 
at 1,608,967 mune, value Rs. 34,14,432, the smaller outturn of 1273 fasli, 
amounting to 1,475,711 muns, has been valued at Rs. 35,96,436, 

<c The Government share is the total demand, whether entered on the re¬ 
venue-roll or not, including the Road, School, and D&k Cesses. The share of the 
proprietors is the difference between the Government share and the rental as 
entered in the village rent-rolls ; and the share of the cultivators is the differ¬ 
ence between the rental and the total value of the produce. The proprietors, 
however, in this district have a large quantity of land in their own cultivation ; 
they, therefore, receive a considerable portion of the cultivators’ share. More¬ 
over, in many villages it is the custom for the proprietors to pay the whole of 
the Government demand and the village expenses from the collections made 
from the tenants, and not to pay up any rent on their own holdings unless 
there is a deficit. In such villages, except in the event of there being a deficit, 
no rent is entered in the village rent-roll opposite the sir holdings of the 
proprietors. In the cultivators’ share, therefore, as shown in the annexed 
statements, is included, besides the profits derived by proprietors as culti¬ 
vators of their own holdings, the rent which would be their share as pro¬ 
prietors were the lands let to tenants. To make the estimates of the shares 
of the proprietors and cultivators still more accurate, the rent on the holdings 
of those proprietors who pay no rent should be calculated -at the prevailing 
village rates, andr be deducted from the cultivators’ and added to the proprietors’ 
share,” 


A. (/.) 



i! 

Cultivated laud in acres. 

1 Produce of crops in muns. 

i 

- 

Price of crops at bazar current 
rates. 

Parganahs, 

cs 

► 

o 

o 

» 

V 

0 

3 

ci 

Total. 

sS 

*4 

c3 

43 

w 

la 

rS 

Total. 

Ji 

i 

C4 

a 

s 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

l 5 * 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

Man ... i 

1 

170 

84,115 

34,226 

' US,341 

333,161 

76,045 

409,206 

lls 

8,36,629 

Rs. 

2,16,281 

1 ’ JisT' 

1 10,52,910 

Moth 

143 

50,576 

! 43,162 

93,738 

175,830 

138,219 

314,179 

3,96,993 

3,39,663 

7,36,653 

Jhansi 

109 

65,633 

35,243 

100,876 

229,509 

150,732 

380,231 

4,37,820' 

3,92,296 

8,30,116 

^Garotha 

125 

56,401 

50,992 

107,393 

212,182 

159,913 

373,095 j 

5,14,OSsJ 
1 

4,01,802 

9,76.754 

- 

636 

256,725 

163,623^ 

420,348 

950,682 

525,029 

* \ 

1476,711 

1 

21,86,394 

14,10,012 

35,96,436 
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a. m 


Parganahs. 

BENT ACCORDING TO VILLAGE 
RENT-ROLL. 

'OOo 

g %% 
g ’7 S 

S'® © 

■Ogg 

lilt 

l?|§ 

1I1.S 

Jncidenoe of price 
(column 11) per acre 
on total cultivation. 

Jncidenoe of column 
14 on total cultiva¬ 
tion per acre. 

Incidence of column 
1 is on total cultiva¬ 
tion per aore. 

Average produce per 
acre in muns. 

t 

o 

3 

1 . 

© 3 

IS 

i 

8 

I 

*3 

1 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

Man 

Moth 

Jhansi 

.Gaorotha 

Es. 

1,67,858 

1,18,536 

1,27,563 

1,28,764 

Rs. 

1,01,893 

1,15,286 

1,25,173 

1,46,609 

Bs. 

2,69,751 

2,33,822 

2,52,736 

2,75,373 

Bs. 

1,25,520 

1,25,428 

1,09,153 

1,16,344 

Rs. a. p. 

6 14 6 

7 13 9 

8 3 8 

9 l b 

Rs, a. p, 

2 4 6 

2 m 

i 2 8 1 

2 9 0 

Rs. a. p. 

1 0 11 
15 5 
113 
i 1 4 

M. s. c. 

3 18 7 
3 14 0 
3 31 0 
3 19 0 

Rswa. p, 

2 9 1 

2 5 6 
2 2 11 
2 10 O 

Total ... 

5,42,721 

4,88,961 

10,31,682 

4,76,445 

& 8 11 

2 7 3 

12 2 

2 20 C 

► 27 6 


The next table shows the shares of the Take of agricultural produce taken 
by the Government, the proprietors, and the cultivators during the same year 
(1865-66):— 

B . 


Parganahs, 

Amount of produce 
In mum. 

Price of column 2 
according to price- 
current. 

Amount of Govern¬ 
ment share (out 
of oolumn 3). 

Amount of proprie¬ 
tor’s share (ditto). 

Amount of cultiva¬ 
tor’s share (ditto). 

Government share 
per cent, on the 
entry of column 3. 

® 2 « 
1-1 

© o o 

38 * 
■g. *.-6 

P* © a 

9. Ph© 

Cultivator’s share 
per cent, in the 
entry of column 3. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

.. i 

8. 

9. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

j Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. J 

isr 

Rs, 

Mau 

409,206 

10,52,910 

1,25,520 

1,43,860 

7,83,530 

12 

14 

74 

Moth ^ 

314,179 

7,36,656 

1,25,428 

1,08,227 

5,03,001 

17 

15 

68 

Jhansi ... 

380,231 

8,30,116 

1,09,153 

1,43,265 

5,77,698 

13 

17 

70 

Garotha ... 

372,095 

9,76,754 

1,16,344 

1,58,868 

7,01,542 

12 

16 

72 

Total ... 

1,475,711 

35,96,436 

4,76,445 

5,54,220 

25,65,771 

13 

15 

71 


The census statistics of 1872 show for the whole district a male adult 
population of 47,012 souls, engaged in agriculture and cultivating 432,000 acres 
paying revenue to Government, on which the Government demand amounts to 
Rs. 4,71,142, or, with eesses, Es. 5,21,058 ; while the amount of rent, including 
cesses, paid by the cultivators to their landlords amounts to Rs. 10,55,062. This 
gives the average number of acres cultivated by each male adult agriculturist 
at 10*4, and the average incidence of the rents and cesses paid by him per culti¬ 
vated acre at Rs. 2-3-0. The land-revenue and cesses paid by the proprietor per 
cultivated acre average Re. 1-8-0, giving him a profit of eleven annas per acre 
the c ultivated area possessed by him. In all statistics of this kind, without 
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knowing tie means taken to ensure accuracy and tie mode in which, tie con¬ 
clusions were arrived at, it is very difficult to arrive at any result which may 
be taken as a firm basis for future action. The tables are, however, given as 
affording the best statistical information that we possess upon this intricate but 
interesting subject. All through this work I have adhered to the plan of giving 
only the most trustworthy returns procurable, without comment other than that 
necessary to make them intelligible: otherwise I should trench on the duty of 
the compiler of the District Memoir, “the county history 55 of each district. 

In the northern half of the district the Irichhi bigha had always been 


Weights and measures. CUrrent ’ and “ tte SOuth < MaU) the Jaitharl > 

The former has now, as in Jalann, been adopted as the 

standard of measurement for the whole district. The Irichhi bigha contains 
2,256£ square yards, and 2 Mghas 2 Mswas and 18 Mswdnds make one acre; 
the Jaithariya contains 1,444 square yards, and 2 Ughas 13 Uswas and 12J Ms- 
tcdnsis are equal to one acre. The length of a chain or half the side of an 


Irichhi Mgha is 71 feet 3 inches. Of the Irichhi %/i«21*451 go to an acre, and 
it is 0*4461 of an acre. The attempt to introduce the acre as the standard of 


measurement at the recent settlement failed, so as to cause its withdrawal. 
The era founded by Baja Yikramaditya (Bikramajit) of Ujain is in use 
throughout this district. It is fifty-seven years earlier than the Christian era: 
thus 1874 A.D. is equivalent to 1931 sanibat. 


The coin current in this part of the country is still the Ndndxdhi and other 
native mintages, so that the value of Government rupees, in which the revenue 
is paid, is much enhanced as the instalments fall due, and thus lias pressed so 
heaviiy on the people that it has been proposed to receive the native coinages at 
their bullion value in all Government transactions. 


The only exports are dl dye and cotton, the grain grown in the district, as 
Trade and manufactures. alread 7 shown, being insufficient for its wants. The 
only manufactures are the dyeing of cloths. The aver¬ 
age value of Mania cloth exported is Rs. 140 per 100 thans (or bundles) • of 
chintz, Rs. 150 ; and of kasbi, Rs. 125. No trade returns of any value have 
ever been collected in this district, and those now prepared are too imperfect 
for publication. The following towns engaged in the cloth trade are noticed 
under the alphabetical arrangement, viz., Man-Ram'pur, Iriehh, Blunder, and 
Gursarai, and some account of their manufacture will be found there. Mr C 
DameU estimated in 1863 the value of cotton cloth, kharta, and dl dye exported 
from Mau at Rs. 6 80,000 per annum. There is a large transit trade for all 
krnd of goods m Man between the towns of southern Bundelkhand and Central 
on the one hand, and Hatras, Fathigarh, and Aligarh in the Dual), and 

°^ th f e , Gang ? S ’ a f Amraoii > Chhatarpur, Inddr, and Bhupdl on the 
other, the chief towns in which the Mau traders have correspondents. Profits 
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are invested in ornaments by the agricultural community, and sometimes in 
building temples and wells. 

In small transactions, where an article is given in pawn as security, the 
^ ^ village banker advances to 75 per cent, of the value, 

and charges interest from 12 to 18*75 per cent, per 
annum. In larger transactions, with a lien on immovable property, from 24 
per cent, upwards. In similar transactions, with a lien on immovable property, 
from 12 to 14 per cent. Petty agricultural,advances on personal security are 
made at 25 per cent., with a premium of a pice in the rupee. Advances with 
a lien on crops are made at 25 per cent, in kind at harvest time, based on the 
price at the time of lending. Thus, at the time of lending the grain sells at 16 
&era for a rupee, and at harvest time at 20 sers; the lender then receives 25 
sers, or more than 50 per cent. Owing to bad seasons an investment in land 
is not made at less than 24 per cent, on the purchase-money. There are a few 
large banking establishments who make advances on the security of land, but 
generally the village Baniyais the zamindar’s banker. These men are gradu¬ 
ally ousting the old proprietors, w r ho either become cultivators or abandon the 
district. Large numbers left from 1869 to 1873. 

The principal fairs and religious assemblies held in the district are the Ydni- 
. ki jatra, held in December, in Garotha, in honour of a 

shrine, and attended by about 500 people; Nagn&th, in 
honour of the snake deity, held in November, at Gurba of Parganah Garotha, and 
attended by about 2,000 persons; Devf-jj, held in April, at Dhikoli in Gursarai, 
at which 2,000 assemble (this fair is occasionally visited by the Rajas of 
Samthar and Gursarai) ; Mahadeo, held at Saingar in Parganah Jhansi, in 
August, attended by 5,000 people, who thence proceed to the Orchha fair; 
Mahadeo, at Bharosa in Moth, at which 2,000 assemble, principally from the 
Siora fair in Samthar, in April; Hanuman at Moth, in April, attended by about 
2,000 ; Devi-ji, at Dhikoli in Moth Parganah, in April, with about 2,000; MaM- 
deo, at Purab Nand in Moth, in the month of January, attended by about 3,000; 
and the Jalbib&r mela at Mau, in September, attended by about 50,000 persons. 
At all of these fairs, sweetmeats, country and English cloths, metals, toys, &c., 
are sold, and all are held for only one day, except the Mau fair, which lasts for 
four days. It has not been found that any of these assemblies have caused or 
contributed to the increase of any epidemic. They are attended for the most 
part only by the population of the villages immediately adjoining the site of 
the fair, and have only a very local importance. 

In Jhansi, the wages of first-class carpenters have increased from two and 

_ three annas in 1858 to six and eight annas in towns and 

Wages* ° 

five annas in villages; second-class*carpenters from two 

.• ii&ar.annas; blacksmiths, two to five annas in villages and four to eight annas in 


Wages. 
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towns; thatchers and road-makers, two to four annas; first-class masons from 
three to four annas; and water-carriers from three to five annas. The wages of 
second-class masons have remained at two annas; while first-class coolies, who 
received two annas in 1858, now get half an anna more ; second-class coolies now 
receive two annas, and boj'S one anna and three pie, or half an anna each more than 
they before received. The general advance in wages during the last ten years 
has been something near 100 per cent. . 

The following statement gives the average prices of the principal food- 
grains grown in the district and the cloths manufac- 
Inus ' tured at Mau-Eanipur and the neighbouring villages 


from 1858 to 1867 :— 


Name of article. 

1858. 

1859. 

1560. 









S. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

a 

S. 

c. 

S. 

G. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

C. 

s. 

c. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

0. 

Wheat flour ... ... 

37 

4 

19 

6 

16 

12 

17 

9 

17 

9 

15 

8 

14 

32 

10 

0 

n 

6 

12 

8 

Dal (split pulse).. 

22 

8 

24 

5 

19 

1 

20 

4 

23 

1 

18 

0 

15 

10 

14 

0 

16 

13 

24 

7 

Salt ... ... 

8 

9 

7 

3 

5 

14 

5 

10 

6 

0 

5 

6 

5 

C 

6 

0 

6 

4 

5 

13 


2 

12 

2 

7 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Wheat ... 

19 

10 

22 

0 

20 

2 

21 

5 

21 

5 

18 

9 

17 

2 

11 

0 

13 

12 

14 

14 

Gram ... ... 

26 

15 

30 

0 

53 

6 

25 

6 

28 

1 

2Q 

11 

19 

13 

19 

0 

22 

0 

23 

5 


27 

7 

30 

10 

24 

2 

26 

4 

28 

8 

21 

6 

21 

12 

50 

0 

21 

0 

22 

10 

Bajr& .. 

24 

4 

27 

0 

21 

0 

25 

4 

29 

a 

21 

0 

21 

0 

19 

0 

21 

4 

22 

4 


23 

8 

20 

12 

18 

9 

21 

8 

2J 

0 

18 

0 

18 

12 

19 

0 

19 

4 

19 

4r 

Muns 

25 

7 

21 

10 

17 

7 

22 

9 

26 

14 

18 

4 

14 

13 

15 

9 

20 

4 

22 

0 

lil&SQP *** ••• 

19 

O 

18 

14 

24 

2 

24 

0 

23 

0 

22 

0 

21 

0 

21 

4 

21 

8 

21 

8 

Rice ... •*< ... 

12 

15 

it 

10 

13 

0 

17 

9 

12 

12 

10 

0 

8 

12 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Barley .. 

20 

O 

21 

0 

20 

15 

23 

0 

28 

1 

55 

2 

21 

3 

16 

6 

18 

5 

21 

3 

Moth 

27 

3 

31 

4 

22 

3 

24 

1 

23 

7 

22 

12 

23 

0 

22 

4 

22 

8 

22 

8 

Tili (oil-seed) ... 

13 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

i5 

0 

10 

1 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs, 

. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Kharua cloth, per piece 
(16'x3')- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

ObiDfz, coarse (16' X3'), 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 


4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Aiku (16'X3') . 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 : 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

l : 

12 

1 

13 

l 

12 

1 

12 

Kasbi (:8'x3 r ) ... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

i 

4 

1 

4 

l 

S 

i 

8 

Chunari ... 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

l 

4 

1 

l 

4 

Ghanti ... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 

12 

Xatfca cloth . 

0 

4 

0 

4 | 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 


The prices obtaining in 1872 were—wheat (first quality), 17 sers per rupee; 
Prices j n 1872. wheat (second quality), 17 sers; gram, 21£; bdjrd, 20; 

joar, 21; arbor, 18f; urd, 14|; m&ng, 15£; rice, 9£; 
sugar (first qualify), 2*£; sugar (second quality), 4§; S&mbhar salt, fi \;gU, 1|; 
cotton, ; and gtir, 8 sers . 

The more common preparations from each product, and their prices per mun of 82 
Harvest prices. pounds avoirdupois at harvest time,are—From wheat saji, 

R s. 5 ; maidd, Rs. 4 ; dtd, Rs. 2-10-0; Mar, Re. 1-9-0 ; 
Ihdsd (chaff), Re. 0-6-9. From gram comes split gram, Rs. 2-4-0; basan, Rs. 3; 
ardhdwa (bruised), Rs. 2-5-0 ; unground, Rs. 2 ; bhtisa, Re. 0-6-9. From barley 
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comes flour at Rs. 2-8-0, and bMsa , Re, 0-5-4. From mastir comes ddl (or split 
gram) at Rs. 2-8-0 ; arhar ddl costs Rs. 2-4-0. Flax-seed is worth Rs, 2-8-0 per 
mun, and the oil from it sells at Rs. 10 and the oil-cake at Re. 1-5-0. Amongst the 
rain-crops, jodr stalks sell as fodder for three annas a mun; uvd and mting ddl fetch 
Rs, 2-8-0 ; moth Rs. 3 ; and rice Rs. 4. Till oil is worth Rs. 13 a mun and till oil¬ 
cake fetches Re. 1-6-0. 

The preparations of fibres are :—(1) Cotton, the seed (binaida), now worth one 
-rupee the mun; cleaned cotton (rdi) worth Rs. 15 ; uncleaned cotton (bdri) Rs. 5, 
and cotton-thead, Rs. 60; aikri cloth, per piece (16'X 3'), fetches Re. 1; dhoti 
cloth, per two pieces (15' x3i') ? Re. 1-10-0; avgaucha , per piece (9'X 2'), 
twelve annas; gazi (21'X 2') fourteen annas; adhotar (12'X 3'), eight annas; 
Jcharda (16'X 3'), Rs. 2; kasbi (lS'xS 7 ), Rs. 2-8-0; and chintz (16 / x3'), 
Re. 1-8-0. (2) Hemp is worth Rs. 3-4-0 the mun ; ropes, Rs. 5 ; tat (or bag^ 

cloth) 'eight annas per piece (18'x 1') ; string, Rs. 6-8-0 per mun . 

The following statement gives the revenue from all sources and civil expen¬ 
diture of the district for 1860-61 and 1870-71 in rupees. 

Revenue and expenditure. _ . . _ , A 

omitting transfer accounts and inefficient balances :— 


Receipts. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Land-revenue and balances,* 
Excise ... 

7,71,468 

27.239 

5,b0,857 

18,740 

Revenue and Judicial De¬ 
partments. 

2,34,827 

2,26,326 

Income-tax 

18,950 

27 258 

General Department 

7,700 

6,072 

Stamps 

9,9>‘6 

24,632 

Stamp , ,, ... 

212 

494 

Revenue and judicial fees, 
&e. 

15,490 

9,590 

Public Works Department, 

■ Pensions ... ... 

1,56,471 

84,3q5 

1,37,895 

15,369 

Post-office ... ... 

12,097 

12,315 

Post-office 

10,239 

21,208 

Customs 

95,441 

2,23,812 

Customs ... 

1,80,792 

Forests 

... 

2,672 

Forests 

... 

1,785 

Profit and loss ... 

9,314 

i 

| 

Excise and income-tax ... 
Profit and loss 

2,471 

2,292 

1,188 

Total Rs. ... 

9,59,905 

8,79,876 

! Total Rs. ... 

4,98,517 

5,91,127 


There were 628 incomes over Rs. 500 a year in the district in 1870-71, giving 

an aggregate revenue of Rs. 24,701 per annum, at an 
Income-tax. * 

assessment of six pie m the rupee. There were 348 

incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750; 101 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 

87 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 23 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 64 

between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000; and 5 above Rs. 10,000. 

At the close of the year 1871-72 there were 274 shops for the sale of native 

Excise liquor, and 3 shops for the sale of English spirituous and 

fermented liquors in the District of Jhansi. In the 

l The decrease in 1870-71 is due to the cession of Parganahs Pachor, Karera, and part of 
h* 1881 to Grwaliar. In 1860-61 the Customs Department only remitted the net proceeds 
of their collections. 
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Jhansi Division what is known as the farming system is in force. Under this 
the right of manufacture and vend of country spirit is farmed to an individual, 
usually by parganahs : consequently the number of stills at work and the quantity 
of liquor issued can with difficulty be ascertained. The receipts and charges 
on account of excise were:— 


Years- ' 

Receipts on ac¬ 
count of liquor, 
&c. 

Drugs. 

Madak. 

VCJ 

E-t 

i 

Q* 

o 

«■ 

3 

8 

*§ 

-a * 

B £ 
**8 

S g 
s * 
h 


53 

t> 

07 

M 

K 


Bs. 

Bs- 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1870-71... 

8,911 

1,520 

360 

12 

7,680 

40 

5,774 

12,749 

1871-72... 

9,563 

1,223 

. 

255 | 

12 

7,360 

44 

5,434 

13,238 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869) and 
under the Court Fees Act. The following statement 
Stamps. shows the revenue and charges under this head for this 


district:— 


Years. 

Iiundis and adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue and black docu* 
ment stamps. 

Duties and penalties 
realized, &c. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

Court-fees stamps 
sales. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

t 

f 

U 

*a 

09 

a 

3 

H 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1870-71 ... 

1,193 

5,433 

386 

480 

6,533 

18,907 

1,552 

17,355 

23,888 

1871-72 ... 

-1 

1,087 

4,S39 

598 

541 

5,983 

16,840 

1,617 

15,223 

21,206 


In 1871-72 there were 537 documents registered under the provisions of the 
Registration Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to the 

amount of Rs. 1,338 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 1,276. There were 
298 registrations affecting immovable property in which registration was com¬ 
pulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 130 in which the rogisl ration 
was optional, the aggregate value of the immovable property transferred by 
these instruments being Rs. 1,62,959. The other registrations effected refer to 
movable property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents 
registered in the district in 1871-72 amounted, to Rs. 1,93,484. 

The great inland customs barrier runs through the Jhansi and Jalauu Dis- 

Ioland customs. trictS for the P ur P ose of collecting the import duty on salt 
and the export duty on sugar. The following wero the 
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gross realizations of duty from these sources in the Jhansi Division for the four 
years ending 1871-72 


Tears, 

Salt. 

Sugar. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IS? 1-72 ... 1 

2,52 793 

62,384 

572 

3,15,749 

1870-71 

1,83,346 

58,666 

2,876 

2,44,888 

1869-70 

88,632 

55,586 

2,778 

1,46,996 

1868-69 

2,33,237 

77,858 

2,868 

3,18,963 


The detail of salt that actually crossed the line during the same years was:— 


Years, 

Sambhar. 

Kansia. 

Chutia. j 

Salt in salt¬ 
petre. 

Salt in rassi 
matti. 

Total. 


Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

1871-72 

82,552 

6,230 

45 

4 

6 

88,837 ' 

1870-71 

62,791 

260 

76 

1 

• M 

63,128 

1869-70 

33,896 

116 

169 

8 

3 

34,192 

1868-69 

77,824 

7,757 

9 

2 

" 16 

85,608 


The salt trade, which revived in 1870-71, owing to the lowering of prices 
by the Banjaras, continued to develope itself in 1871-72 by the maintenance 
of low prices ; not only was there a great increase in the imports of Sambhar salt, 
but Kansia from Pachbadra, which had almost disappeared, was brought across 
the line to the amount of 6,230 muns. The Banjaras have temporarily driven 
back rail and river borne salt to marts in proximity to the railway and river. 
This must not, however, be considered a permanent change in the salt trade, 
because it is more than probable that, on the completion of the Sambhar and 
Agra Railway, the Banjara traffic will be destroyed and very little salt will cross 
the line in the Jhansi Division. 

Detail of sugar , refined and unrefined , that actually crossed the line in the Jhansi 

Division . 


Tears, 

Refined, 

Unrefined. 

Total. 




Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

1871-72 



45,124 

80,388 

125,512 

lc70-7l 


... 

51,121 

52,606 

103,727 

1869-70 

tM 


37,087 

68,635 

105,722 

1 868-69 

•M 

... 

47,295 

81,491 

128,786 


The refined article shows a decrease which is more than compensated by 
an increase in the unrefined. Regarding the trade in refined sugar the Collector 
writes %— u Owing doubtless to the influence of the railway, which supplies all 
tite Native States formerly dependent for their sugar upon Banjaras, who 
ea^sted it across this division, the quantity which now finds its way across the 
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line is simply taken to a few petty Native States and other marts in the 
immediate vicinity of our cordon. The trade in unrefined sugar is purely local; 
the increase is ascribed to a favourable harvest.” It is proposed, as soon as 
financial reasons will allow it, to take away the export duty on sugar. 

Local tradition points to the Parihars as one of the earliest colonising tribes 
who occupied this district. They still are to be found at 
History. Jigni, on the east bank of the Dhasan river, in proprietary 
possession of 24 villages. The Kathis—another Rajptit tribe—‘■are also mentioned 
among the earlier settlers, and of them some slight traces are to be found in 
Parganahs Moth and Bhander. Authentic history first points to the Ghandels 
of Mahoba (see Mahoba) as rulers of this tract in the eleventh century, and to 
them succeeded an age of anarchy and misrule, during which the KMngars esta¬ 
blished themselves in Kar&r. They in time were driven out by the Bundelas 
about the fourteenth century (see Bundtclkhand). As already noticed, the 
Bundelas established themselves in Karar, now belonging to Orchha, and in the 
time of Rudr Partap founded Orchha itself on the left bank of the Betwa, about 
seven miles south-east of Jhansi. Orchha remained for a long time their 
capital, until the irruption of the Marhattas, when it was transferred to Tehri, 
also known as Tikamgarh. On the partition of the territories held by the Bun¬ 
delas on the death of Chhatarsal, one-third, including those portions of the pre- 
_ sent Jhansi Division lying along the Jamna and the Ja- 

* laun District, fell to the Marhattas. The Marhattas subse¬ 
quently extended their conquests, and in 1742 A.D. attached Orchha under N&ru 
Sankar, when a farther partition took place by which a tract of territory 
yielding a revenue of nearly ten lakhs of rupees fell into their possession. The 
territory thus divided comprehended the present Tehri State, Parganah Pachor, 
and part of Karehra, both lately (1861) ceded to Sindhia, and the present Dis¬ 
trict of Jhansi, excluding Parganah Bhander and a few villages in Moth and 
Garotha. In this share was also the fort of Jhansi, which had been built by Bir 
Singh Deo. 

Naru Sankar built the present city of Jhansi, compelling the residents of 
Orchha to go and settle in it. 

Duboh and portions of Datiyd were annexed to the growing State. N&ru 
Sankar was recalled by the Peshwa in 1757 A.D., and was succeeded by MaM- 
daji Gobind, and he after two years by Babu Rai Kankai Rai, and in 1761 A.D. 
Naru Sankar was reinstated. It was at this time that Gobind Rao, Bundela, 
the Jalarm subahddr , fell at the battle of Panipat. On the death of M&ru Sankar 
the Peshwa appointed Biswas Rao Lachhman to the charge of Jhansi, and he 
was followed by Raghunath Rao Hari in 1770. This able officer ruled with 
almost independent power for twenty-four years, and was succeeded by his bro¬ 
ther, Sheo Rao Hari, better known as Sheo Rao Bhao, in 1794. The dependence 
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of this Chief on the Peshwa was, like that of his brother, merely nominal. He 
The B't* h was in possession at the advent of the British, and by 

sanad, dated February 8th, 1804, was promised the 
protection of the British on certain conditions, though still held to be nominally 
subject to the Peshwa. 

This arrangement was confirmed by treaty in October, 1806. 1 Sheo Rao 
Bhao died in 1814, and left his possessions to his grandson, Ramchand Rao, 
whose father, Kishan Rao, had predeceased him. In consequence of the cession 
to the East India Company of the Peshwa’s rights over Bundelkhand by the 
treaty of June, 1817, it became necessary to make fresh arrangements with the 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand. Accordingly, by treaty dated November 18th, 1817, the 
British Government acknowledged the succession of Ramchand Rao, his heirs 
and successors, as hereditary rulers then in their' possession, except Parganah 
Moth, which was at that time held in farm only from Rang Rao Bahadur, the 
grandson of Naru Sankar. Sheo Rao Bhao also left two sons, Raghunath Rao 
and Gangadhar Rao. 

In 1832 he was permitted to exchange his title of subcihdar (or governor) 

for that of Raja. Rao Ramchand’s administration 
Baa Kamchand. . _ _ . „ . . _ 

was weak and his affairs were mismanaged. His 

revenues fell to twelve lakhs of rupees a year, and the Panwar Thakurs of 
Udgaon, Noner, and Jigni, beyond the Pahuj river, overran and plundered 
Parganahs Jhansi, Pachor, and Karehra in 1832-33, carrying off everything that 
they could lay their hands on and burning many villages. The inhabitants 
were reduced to the greatest distress, and have even to the present day scarcely 
recovered the losses they then sustained. Rao Ramchand died without issue 
on the 20th August, 1835. At his death there appeared four claimants to the 
rdj, viz., (1) Kishan Rao, an adopted son of Ramchand Rao, whose claims 
were supported by Saka B&i, a widow of Ramchand Rao’s father; (2) Nar&iyan 
Rao, a distant relation ; (3) Gangadhur Rao, the third son of Sheo Kao Bhao; 
and (4) Raghunath Rao, the second son of Sheo Rao Bhao. The British Govern¬ 
ment recognized the succession of Raghunath Rao. His revenues fell to three 
lakhs of rupees, and he became so heavily involved in debt from extravagance 
and debauchery as to be obliged to mortgage some of his villages to the Gwaliar 
and Orchha States. He died without legitimate issue about three years after his 
accession, his brief period of rule having been rendered unquiet by the opposi¬ 
tion made to him, professedly on the ground of his being a leper. A pension was, 
however, granted to his illegitimate son, Ali Bah&dur, who is still alive. On the 
death of Raghunath in 1836 the succession again became a subject of contention 
among another set of four claimants, viz., (1) Kishan Rao; (2) Ali Bab&dur, the 
illegitimate son of Raghun&th Rao; (3) Janki Bai, the widow of Raghunath Rao; 


1 Aiteb. Treat., III., 151,15$. 
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and (4) his brother, Gangadhar Rao. Some of the claims were obviously inadmis¬ 
sible, and the propriety of at once sanctioning any of them appeared very ques¬ 
tionable, regard being had to the distracted state of the country, which had 
greatly deteriorated in condition from continued misgovernment. 

Under these circumstances it was deemed advisable that the Governor- 
General’s Agent in Bundelkhand should assume the administration, the various 
claims to the raj being reserved for future adjudication. This step was accord¬ 
ingly taken, though not without opposition, Saku B-ai, the mother of Ramehand 
Rao, who espoused the cause of Kishan Rao, having compelled the British Gov¬ 
ernment to make a military demonstration before she would quit the fort of 
Jhansi. 

A commission appointed to investigate the different claims unanimously 
rejected all except that of Baba Gangadhar Rao, brother 

Gangadhar Rao. 0 £ ^ } a t© Chief and the only surviving male descend¬ 

ant of Sheo Rao Bhao, with whom, as subahddr , the first engagement of the 
East India Company with Jhansi was concluded. The selection was approved 
by the Home authorities; hut the new Raja was not of strong intellect, and 
was, therefore, thought unequal to the task of retrieving the principality from 
the state of disorder into which it had fallen. It was thereupon determined to 
carry on the administration by British agency, giving the Raja a fixed allowance, 
with the understanding that the administration should be made over to him 
partially or entirely when it should be deemed safe to trust it to his hands, and 
Captain Ross was appointed the first Superintendent. This plan, thus dictated 
by temporary necessity, was attended with such success that the revenue, 
which, as already mentioned, had fallen so disastrously, was in one year consi¬ 
derably more than doubled. To provide for defence and to maintain tranquil¬ 
lity, the Jalaun force (afterwards called the Bundelkhand Legion, and dis¬ 
banded in 1846) was increased, and made available for the service of this State 
as well as of that for the protection of which it had originally been raised. 

Parganah Moth belonged to the British Government, but had been granted 
at a fixed annual revenue to the Raja of Jhansi, which, as it had not been paid, 
was in consequence resumed and placed under the management of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Jalaun. After a few years of British management, the country 
attained that state in which it appeared safe to make the transfer always 
contemplated. Jhansi was given up to the management of Gangadhar Rao in 
1842, subject to a cession of territory yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,27,458, in com¬ 
mutation of the annual payment previously made towards the support of half the 


cost of the Bundelkhand Legion. During the period of British management 
settlements for short terms were for the first time made with the landed pro¬ 
prietors, and the yearly revenue rose to seven and a half lakhs of rupees. In 
handing over the administration to Gangadhar Rao, it was stipulated that ho 
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should fulfil all the engagements which had been entered into with the land¬ 
holders for the three years then remaining of the five years’ settlement that 
had been made on his behalf. 

The administration of Gangadhar Rao was, on the whole, good. He kept 
to his engagements with the British Government, and made two more quin¬ 
quennial settlements with the land-holders. His assessments were high as judged 
by our standard, but his system of collection was a vast improvement on that 
which had prevailed in the time of his predecessors, and comparatively speaking 
the demands made were light. Moreover, remissions were sometimes granted 
in years of scarcity, and for special reasons rights were also to a certain 
extent respected. The Raja seems to have taken a personal interest in his 
estate, and to have done good by turning his attention to works of public 
improvement, and, judging from the manner in which the people now speak of 
his administration, there can be no doubt that it was popular. Gangadhar 
Rao died childless in November, 1853, and there being no surviving male heirs, 
his possession lapsed to the British Government. 

The Jhansi State, the Jalaun and Ohanderi Districts, were then formed into 
the Jhansi Superintendency, and to Lachhmi Bai, the 
Jhansi Supermten ency. w ^ ( j QW R a j a Gangadhar Rao, better known in the 

mutiny of 1857 as the R&ni of Jhansi, was granted a pension of Rs. 5,000 a 
month. In 1855 the lapsed Jhansi State consisted of Parganahs Jhansi, Pachor, 
Karehra, Man, Bijigarh, and Pandwaha, including altogether 696 villages. 
To these were added Parganahs Garotha, Moth, including Taldkah Chirgaon, and 
Bhander from Jalaun, and thus it remained until after the mutiny of 1857. 

To thoroughly understand the part taken by the Rani of Jhansi in the dis- 
^ turbances of 1857, 1 it is necessary to refer to several 

circumstances which she considered as grievances. First 
and principal of all, she deemed herself aggrieved at not being allowed to adopt 
a son to succeed Gangadhar Rao, though receiving the pension mentioned above 
and ten lakhs of personal property belonging to her deceased husband. Up to 
1854 the slaughter of cattle was not allowed in the Jhansi territory, but on the 
country coming under British rule, this prohibition was removed and became a 
subject of petition to the Rani, and by her to Government, without success. 
From* this time she commenced to intrigue against the British power, and, 
brought forward every sort of pretext for accusing the Government of a desire 
to interfere with the religion of the people. Among others the establishment 
of public latrines was objected to; the resumption of the revenue-free villages 
granted for the support of the temple of Lachhmi, and the transfer of the revenues 
of a village granted for the repairs of the tomb of a mistress of the late Rao to 
the connections of the deceased courtezan were further causes of complaint. 


. I See further Major Pinkney’s official narrative. 
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She found ready sympathisers in the ex-ubariddrs of Udgaon, Noner, and Jigni, 
whose ubari privileges in several villages had been resumed, and who were, 
therefore, naturally discontented. To add to these causes of disaffection, the 
report was spread that the fat of cows and pigs was used in the manufacture 
of cartridges, and that ground bones were mixed with the flour sold in the bazaars, 
and believed in by many of the people. At the end of May it was known that 
the troops would mutiny, and on the 5th of June, 35 men of the 12th Native 
Infantry broke into open mutiny and took possession of the star fort, contain¬ 
ing the treasure and magazine. Assistance was asked for from the Tehrf, 
Datiya, and Giirsarai States, but all refused to send any reply. The same day, 
urged on by the Rani’s followers, the troops mutinied and shot Captain Dunlop, 
Lieutenants Campbell and Turnbull, the Quarter-master Sergeant, and two 
faithful Havildars of the 12th Native Infantry. The remainder fled to the fort, 
but were soon deserted by the native retainers, who had been called on to 
support them,—the ubaviddr of Noner, the Th&kur of Katahra, and others. 
The rebels held a council the same night, at which it was resolved, at the insti¬ 
gation of Bakshish Ali, jail darogah, that the Europeans should be murdered 
and arrangements made with either the Ram or Sadasheo Rao Nar&yan Parola- 
w&la to take the Government. On the 7th June, Messrs. Scott and Purcell 
were sent to the R&nf by Captain Skene to request protection from her on arrival 
outside the fort. These unfortunate men, with Mr. Andrews, were sent by the 
R&ni to the mutineers, and by them murdered. The Rdni supplied guns, and 
the fort was attacked both on the 7th and 8th, and Captain Gordon was killed. 
This led to a parley, when the mutineers swore on the Koran and Ganges water 
to protect the lives of the besieged, and were then allowed to come in. Their 
first act was to disarm the men and bind them: the whole body were then dragged 
to the Jokhan Bagh, and there slaughtered to the number of 66 souls. In this 
horrible scene Bakshish Ali and the R&ni’s followers, with the sepoy mutineers, 
were the principal actors. On the 9th the Ram’s authority was proclaimed, and 
on the 11th the Jhansi mutineers set out for Dehli, when she commenced rais¬ 
ing levies to support her cause, and was in this so far successful that in a short 
time the greater portion of the district yielded implicit obedience to her. 

The Orchha State thought this a good time to urge their old claims to the 

Action of the Orchha Jnansi territory, and on the 10th August took Mau- 
8tate ‘ Rampur and overran the three Parganahs of Mau, 

Pandwaha, and Garotha, plundered the commercial and cultivating classes, drove 
off cattle, and burned many villages. They then took Barwa S&gar, and early 
in September besieged Jhansi under Nathai Khan. The siege continued till 
22nd October, 1857, when having been outwitted by the B&npur Raja, who 
came to Jhansi and introduced provisions which were much needed, and having 
h$ard of the fall of Dehli, and knowing that the affairs of the British Govern- 
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xnent were improving, Nathai Khan raised the siege. His troops, however, had 
in the meantime inflicted great injury on the agricultural population to the east 
and south of Jhansi, plundering and driving off cattle as usual. During all these 
proceedings the Tehri State represented itself as our ally, acting against the 
rebel Rani of Jhansi, but at the same time its agents collected all the Govern¬ 
ment revenue of those parts of the Jhansi District of which it held possession 
—namely, Mau, Pandwaha, Garotha, and the east and south of Jhansi—to the 
amount of about two lakhs of rupees, the greater portion of which has since been 
repaid under the orders of Government. The villagers, however, have received 
no compensation for the loss of their cattle and property, and-some villages 
will perhaps never recover from the injuries inflicted on them. They have not 
been able to replace their cattle, and the proprietors have become hopelessly 
involved in debt, and throughout the district, even under our administration 
and with our light assessments, it will be long before the people thoroughly 
recover from the losses sustained by them during the years 1857-58 at the 
hands of the Rani of Jhansi, the Orchha Darbar, and other neighbouring States. 
The Rani of Jhansi succeeded in defeating the Orchha troops and in re-estab¬ 
lishing her authority in the district. 

On the 5th April, 1858, the fort and town of Jhansi were re-taken by Sir 
, Hugh Rose, now Lord Strathnairn. Sir Hugh Rose on 
Capture o anBi. advancing to Kaljftx was unable to garrison the towns 

between, which soon produced an uprising of the ill-disposed Moth was taken 
and plundered on the 23rd of May, the very day that Kalpi was taken by the 
British troops, by the rebel leaders, Gambir and Dabi Singh; and even earlier 
than this, the Panw&r Thakurs around Karehra had attacked Dinars, only sixteen 
miles from Jhansi. The news of the mutiny of the Gwaliar Contingent raised 
the whole country between the Betwa and Dhasan, and that to the south and 
west of Paehor and Karehra shortly followed. These tracts were overrun by 
about 2,000 rebels and 500 mutineers, part of whom came from the Hamirpur 
District. Kesho Rao of Gursarai alone held out for the British on the north, 
while the tahdldar and thanahdar of Mau held out on the south. The rebels, under 
Chhatar Singh, Bakht Singh of Alipura, Kashin&th, and others, besieged the 
tahsild&r in Man on the 21st June, who was treacherously given up by his own 
men on the 23rd, and he and the thanahdar were put to death. The forces of the 
rebels were then increased by the Despat of Jaitpur from Hamirpur, and a force 
advanced from Jhansi to Barwa Sagar to hold them in check. Towards the end 
of July an expedition relieved Paehor, which was threatened by Mansaram, an 
adherent of the Rani of Jhansi, and succeeded in clearing the west of the Jhansi 
District of rebels. On the 11th of August, a flying column organized by Colonel 
Liddell cleared out the rebel force assembled at Mau, and restored order between 
tih^Dfeasin and Betwa, drawing the rebels into the Hamirpur District. In the 
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middle of August, Captain Ashburner’s party drove the rebels out of Bh&nderand 
Moth, and broke up and dispersed the plundering bands that infested Kaehhw&- 
hagarh. At the end of September, Chhatar Singh, with a strong force, came 
over from Hamirpur and took possession of Garotha, from which he was expelled 
by a force under Captain Thompson, with the loss of all his ammunition and 
baggage, and again fled across the Dhasan, to fall into the hands of the troops 
at K&th, by whom his force was completely dispersed. In the early part of 
October, a division of the rebel force under Tantia Topi, after taking Sindhia’s 
fort of JEsaugarh, entered the south-west of the Jhansi District near Myapur and 
took Pachor on the 6th of October; from thence they pushed on to Karehra, but 
subsequently occupied the Lalatpur District, and were supposed to be intending 
a descent on TehrL To prevent this a force was sent from Barwa Sagar to Pirthi- 
pur, which succeeded in heading the rebel force and throwing them into the 
arms of General Michel, by whom they were routed near Sindh waha. Since 
that time the district remained in perfect order, and Major Pinkney was able 
to report in November that “all orders are obeyed, and travellers can go any 
where unmolested.” 


The materials for the medical history of this district are wanting beyond 
Medical history those afforded by the mortuary statistics published by 

the Sanitary Commissioner, which the local medical 
officer considers are fairly correct. The principal endemic disease in 
Jhansi, as in the rest of Bundelkhand, is that form of intermittent fever sup¬ 
posed to be due to malarious exhalations, and prevalent for the most part during 
the months of September and October, after the rains have broken. This, how¬ 
ever, seems the proper place for viewing the Jhansi Division as a whole, and 
considering its sanitary character in relation to the facts already recorded in 
this volume. In the whole division there are only ten towns with a population 
above 5,000, and only three of these—Hunch, Kalpi, and Mau—have a population 
exceeding 10,000. The population is essentially agricultural and Hindu. In 
appearance and in fact Jalaun is the most fertile and most thickly inhabited 
and Lalutpur the least of the three districts comprising the division. Jhansi 
and Lalutpur contain the smallest number of villages and the smallest popula¬ 
tion of any district in these provinces. This sparseness of population may 
be traced to several causes : the poorness of the soil, which does not as a rule 
admit of irrigation; the spread of Jeans grass in late years; the effects of war 
and famlne-the former in 1857-58 and the latter in 1868-69; and the uncertain 
character of the rain-fall. The water-level, too, in most parganahs is at a great 
distance from the surface. The consequence is the crops are as scanty as the 
population, and frequently insufficient food leaves the subject in such a weak 
condition as to render him an easy victim to diseases that might otherwise be 
considered preventible. 
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The most common disease is fever, which here usually takes the form of 
tertian ague (recurring every third day). As a rule, people who are ill of this 
fever expect to recover entirely, and quinine is generally acknowledged as a 
certain remedy. In Jalaun small druggists’ shops, managed by the Civil Sur¬ 
geon, have been established with great success in most parts of the district. A 
kind of gangrenous sore, known as chakaur , is prevalent throughout Bundelkhand 
generally, and has increased much of late years owing to the general debility 
caused by the famine of 1868-69. The natural drainage is excellent, and the 
temperature and climate not unhealthy, yet the percentage of mortality is very 
high. The mdr portions of Hamirpur and Banda are similar in many respects 
to the Jhansi Division, but are less liable to famines, and from the facility of 
communication with the Du&b, even in times of scarcity the pressure is less 
felt. Irrigation, too, is more practised, and the water-level is higher, so that 
altogether the people are better off in every way. Bowel complaints are most 
common in Hamirpur and Banda. In 1871 they carried off 6*1 persons in 
every thousand in the former district, while the average for the whole province 
was only 1*95. Lalatpur, on the statistics of the years 1870 and 1871, seems 
to be the most healthy, and Hamirpur the least healthy, district in Bundel¬ 
khand. To illustrate these remarks I give the principal mortuary statistics of 
those years for the five districts comprising British Bundelkhand:— 


District. 

Deaths recorded from 

Rates of total 
deaths per 
1,000 of the 
population. 

Rates of deaths 
from fever to 
every 10 t 000. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Cholera. 

All other 
causes. 

TWsf f 1870 - 

10 

3,717 

»»• 

2,677 

1789 

10*38 


95 

4,517 


2,230 

19*12 

12*62 

Tftlann ' 1870 *** 

73 


9 

3,002 

20*29 

12*68 

j alarm, ... * jg^j 

98 

6,567 

2 

2,185 

21*84 

16-20 

T ftltt+YlTlT* f 1870 "* 

7 

1,275 

... 

1,428 

10*92 

5*13 

Lalatpur, 4 1 87 ( 

9 

1,402 

1 

1,469 

11*61 

5*65 

TTamfrrmr f 1870 ... 

334 


7 

6,114 

25*86 

13*47 

Hamirpur, ^ l&71 

*78 

5,461 

8 

5,117 

2i*52 

11*14 


* 74 


92 

4,006 

19*85 

14*09 

Bands, l)jn _ 

174- 

6,532 

■v 

35 

2,924 

13*34 

9*01 


In the Jhansi District, during the year 1871-72 there were 3,541 vaccine 
operations, of which 2,157 were successful. The small-pox mortality was only 
0*26 per 1,000. Amongst the deaths from cc all other causes ” are 218 set down 
to injuries, or *60 per 1,000, of which 49 are due to snake-bites and wild ani¬ 
mals, 8*4 to accidents, 2*0 to wounds, and 65 to suicide. The fever death-rate 
was 12*52 per 1,000 inhabitants. 
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Part I. 

Physical Geography. 

Lalatpur 1 (lullutpoor), a district of the Jhansi Division, is bounded on the 
north and west bj the river Betwa ; on the north-east and east by,the Jamni; 

1 The description of the district and the assessment of the land-revenue is mainly taken from 
Colonel James Davidson’s excellent Settlement Report and Mr. Greenwood’s notes. Major Pinkney’s 
Beport gives the mutiny narrative, and official records the remainder. The name of the district 
should clearly he written. Lalitpur, as the local legend connects it with Lalita Devi, the wife of 
the founder; but as the spelling Lalatpur or Lallatpur has a general acceptance, it has been 
retained here. 
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on the south-east and east by the Orchha State and river Dhasan; on the south¬ 
west by the river Narayan; and by the Bindachal ghats and the Sagar District 

of the Central Provinces on the south. The district 

A r fifl 

lies between latitude 24°-9 / -30 // and 25°-14' and longi¬ 
tude 78°-12'-20' / and 79°-2 / -15 // , with an area in 1872 of 1,947 square miles 
and 624 acres, of which only 366 square miles and 72 acres were cultivated, and 
of this only ten per cent, is irrigated. The population in 1865 numbered 248,146 
souls, or 127 to the square mile, and in 1872 fell to 212,628 souls, or 109 to the 
square mile. The whole length of the boundary is about 280 miles, the greatest 
breadth is 45 miles, the medium breadth at Lalatpur 30 miles, and the breadth 
at Talbahat 20 miles. 

The district has the appearance of an undulating plain at a general height 

„ of 1,500 feet above the level of the sea, intersected by 

General appearance. 7 

innumerable small water-courses, which are usually 
dry except in the rains. To the north, north-east, and east, and to the south¬ 
east and south-west, the soil is a poor red gravel known as patharo or patfiari , 
with rocks cropping up at intervals, and having a small proportion of a some¬ 
what better soil called diimat. Towards the centre and south of the district and 
in isolated valleys elsewhere there is a good deal of very rich black cotton soil, 
here called motL The tracfrlying to the south-west in the Balabahat Parganah 
is separated from the rest by the Yindhyan range, running from the Betwa to 
Madanpur, with an elevation of about 2,000 feet. A large proportion of the total 
revenue-paying area of the district, amounting to 174,740 acres, is covered with 
forest jungle. 

The most ancient traditional division of the district was (under the Gonds) 

into the chieftainships of Haraspur and Dudhi, of which 
Administrative divisions. , , _ . _ , 

the boundary hue ran east and west through Lalatpur. 

The rent-rates in the district are still known as the Haraspur and Dudhi dar- 

bandi or rates. During the short time the district remained under the Mar- 

hattas the parganahs were distributed as follows r— 

(a.) Parganah Chanderi comprised villages now in Parganahs Lalatpur, 
B&nsi, and B&labahat; 

(b.) Parganah Talbahat included some villages now in Parganahs Lalatpur 
and B&nsi; 

(e.) Parganah Bansi consisted of villages now in Parganahs Lalatpur, T&l- 
bahat, and Banpur ; 

(d.) Parganah Mahrauni is now included in Parganahs Banpur, Talbahat, 
Lalatpur, and Balabahat; 

(#.) Parganah Khajuriya comprised villages in Lalatpur, Bansi, B&npur, 
and T&ibahat; 

(/•) Organa Dudhi included portions of Lalatpur and B&ldbahat. 
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The first and last two parganahs were subsequently absorbed in the new 
Paroanah of Baldbahat. The Marhattas had only one tahsil, that at Lalatpur. 
The'district was known as Chanderi till 1862, when the parganah of that name 
was given over to Sindhia. Under the British there were two tahsils, one at 
Banpur and one at Maraura, in the eastern part of the district. These were 
abolished in 1866 and a new tahdl was established at Mahrauni. The Lalat¬ 
pur Tahsil includes the whole of the western portion of the district. The follow- 
mg table shows the present subdivisions and their statistics: 


Includes 




Included be¬ 
fore British 
rule in 

1 A umber 

[ villages. 

A S 
g “ 

CJ OJ 
£» O 

Area in square 
miles and acres 
in 1872. 

Population 
in 1872. 

Present Tahsil. 

Pargauah. 

Inhabited 

Total. 

L a n d-r e 
without 
in 1872. 







Square 

miU‘8. 

Acres. 


I.—Lalatpur ... 

1. Talbahat .. 

Gwaliar and 
Banpur. 

100 

106 

21,671 

283 

592 

31,650 


2 Bansi 

Ditto 

55 

59 

12,012 

149 

256 

17,550 


3. Lalatpur ... 
4 Balabahat... 

Ditto 

148 

168 

38,665 

438 

11 

56,074 


Ditto 

59 

81) 

5,203 

18/ 

633 

13,690 

II Mahrauni ... 

|5. Banpur 

Ditto and 
Narhat. 

100 

113 

3,1,007 

329 

189 

36,327 


6. Mahrauni ... 

Gwaliar, Ban- 
pur, and 
Shahgarh. 

46 

60 

13,840 

153 

338 

17,430 


7. Maraura ... 

Shahgarh and 
hJarhat. 

138 

162 

27,537 

405 

165 

39,907 


Dii 

strict Total ... 

646 

749 

149,935 

1,947 

264 

212,628 


There are seven parganahs in the two tahstts. Parganah Lalatpur is 
made up of 118 assigned villages from G-waliar and 50 confiscated villages from 
Banpur; Bansi of 47 Gwaliar and 12 Banpur villages ; Talbahat of 81 Gwaliar 
and 25 Banpur villages ; Balabahat of 57 from Gwaliar and 24 from Banpur ; 
Mahrauni includes 56 Gwaliar, 1 Banpur, and 3 Shahgarh confiscated villages. 
Banpur consists of 31 Gwaliar, 81 Banpur, and, 1 Uarhat village; and Maraura 
Narhat has 123 confiscated villages of Shahgarh and 35 from Ndrhat formerly 
in the Sagar District. 

The mode of acquisition of these parganahs is related under the head of 
“ History.” As to their present distribution, Mr. It. M. Edwards, the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division, writes : “ The tahsil divisions appear to me to be 

very inconvenient, and it is, I think, a matter of regret that they and the 
parganah divisions were not altered at the time of survey, and before the new 
settlement was completed.” The system of civil administration is that known 
as the non-regulation, where the civil, criminal, and revenue jurisdictions are 
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in the hands of one and the same officer (see Bundelkhand). The number of 
magisterial courts in 1860-61 was eight; of civil courts, including revenue 
courts, five; and of covenanted civil officers, two. In 1870-71 the numbers 
were six, six, and one respectively. In 1873 there was a Deputy Commissioner, 
Assistant Commissioner, two Extra Assistant Commissioners, and two Tah- 
sild&rs invested with judicial powers. The only other European officers are 
the District Superintendent of Police and the Civil Surgeon. There are now 
no covenanted civil officers in the Jhansi Division except the Officiating Com¬ 
missioner. There are eighteen police-stations in the district, under the super¬ 
intendence of a district officer, who resides at Lalatpur. 

There are three well-marked kinds of soil in the district: moti (elsewhere 
known as mdr), a rich black soil, somewhat intermixed 
in the eastern parts with red earth ; dtimcd^ a lighter 
soil, black and red mixed ; and patharo or pathari , a dtimat soil, mixed with stones 
and sand. All these soils admit of much farther subdivision, but the three 
classes above given are those most generally recognized by the people them¬ 
selves and taken into account in the settlement proceedings. 

Mr. Mallet, of the Geological Survey, thus describes the soils of this dis¬ 
trict :—“ The soil throughout the northern part of the district is of the red 
kind. This true red soil is due to the decomposition of the crystallines in situ , 
and is always thin. Its red colour is that of the gneiss itself, derived from the 
red felspar of which it is mainly composed. This soil is comparatively barren, 
but over the area covered by it small patches of very dark-coloured alluvium 
are frequent. Such are rarely neglected for cultivation, and they determine 
the sites of many villages. Around the artificial lakes there is a margin of 
dark soil, deriving its colour and richness from organic matter. From the end 
of the rains to the end of the hot weather the area of these lakes slowly con¬ 
tracts, leaving around them a belt of soil manured by the decomposition of the 
water plants. There is also an alluvial red soil, differing from the typical one 
in its lighter colour and greater thickness, besides often containing foreign peb¬ 
bles, shells, &c., which the other of course does not. This soil is frequent 
along the banks of streams in the red soil district, and is also sometimes met 
with in the alluvial soil to the south. 

“ The southern part of the district is occupied by alluvium, which is thickest 
to the south near the escarpment, and thins out near its junction with the 
red soil. Thus, at Kabrata, the Jamnf, it is not less than 50 feet thick. The 
typical alluvium is a light brown slightly-kunkury rock, sometimes containing 
foreign grains and pebbles, but occasionally passing into the red soil just men¬ 
tioned, which has the firm unbroken Surface of the true red soil. Over large 
areas, the kunkury alluvium is covered or replaced by cotton soil, which is 
largely developed about Birdha, to the south of the town of Lalatpur. It also 
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occurs in many other places; but it seems to attain its darkest colour where the 
trap is plentiful, as in the above locality, and near Saurai, where the superficial 
trap outlines occur, and about Sainogarh, where dykes are very numerous. 
The cotton is the most fertile soil of the district. Between Utamdhana and the 
escarpment (north-west of Pali) the yellowish kunkury, the red, and the cot¬ 
tony alluvium are all seen ; the two former are comparatively neglected and 
given over to jungle, while the last is in great part under cultivation. The 
soil on the top of the superficial trap outlines is also cultivated.” The propor¬ 
tion of each soil in the revenue-paying villages is moti, 79,615 acres, or 82*32 
per cent.; dilmat, 80,935 acres, or 32*86 per cent.; and palJiaro, 85,751 acres, or 
34*82 per cent. 

Besides the Vindhyan range to the south of the district, the country abounds 
Hil]e "with detached hills and peaks, some of which attain a 

height of 1,600 feet above the level of the sea. These 


are for the most part mere masses of rock, more or less overgrown with thick 
jungle. The most level and fertile portions are found in Parganahs Mar&ura, 
Mahrauni, and the southern parts of Parganah Lalatpur. Thickly-wooded hills, 
either running in low, irregular ranges or standing by themselves in abrupt 
groups, are met with everywhere in the other parganahs, and more especially in 
T&bahat. Some of these hills are crowned with the ruins of an old temple or 
fort, and present a picturesque appearance; but, generally speaking, these wild 
tracts of low hill and jungle, with but little cultivation and thinly inhabited, 
present a monotonous effect the reverse of pleasing to the traveller’s eye. 

The jungle-lands form a considerable portion of the area (amounting to 

Forest and waste. 174)740 aeres > in the revenue-paying portion of the 
district Of these 90,694 acres were demarcated as 
government forest at the time of settlement, while 10,900 acres of waste land 
m which no proprietary rights existed, and which were over and above the 
requirements of the adjoining villages, have been marked off and reserved. The 
whole jungle in ■dbari and batota estates was left with the grantees. The obiof 
wooded tracts are in Parganahs Balabahat, Bansi, and Maraura, but there are 
oaera of less extent in the other parganahs. Dhyal cultivation has been prohi- 
“ m the Government forests, and villages within the demarcated tracts have 
been removed elsewhere. There is very little export of forest produce, the 
wants of the neighbouring districts being fully met from their own timber 
preserves. Certain parts of the khair (Acacia catechu) forests are let out for the 
manufacture of catechu but no returns have been kept of the export trade, which 

— e very small. The supply, however, is quite snfficient for all local wants. 

T i3 ° f ‘ he Sahariya trib6 ’ wh0 were 

- *» - another place whenS SSSTSSl ^ 
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There ai a numbers of young teak trees (iagou) } which in the coarse of time 

may prove useful, and in Parganah Maraura there is a good supply of mahua 

trees ( B as si a latifolia) y the timber of which can be used for building purposes. 

There is abundance of bambu jungle, the yield of which will be of some value 

after a few years more of conservancy, but the most important product is the 

grass. Large herds of cattle are sent every year to graze in the jungles of the 

Vindhyan hills, and there is in ordinary years a much larger supply of grass 

than there is demand for. The drought of the year 1868-69 fully proved the 

value to the district of these high grass-lands. The grass in the plains had 

wholly failed, and cattle were bent in numbers from a considerable distance to 

graze in the Balabahat and Lakhanjir jungles. The other products are mahua 

and chironji fruit, lac, hone}', wax, gums, and various esculent roots, the names 

of which are unknown, which form part of the food of the Sahariyas. 

The result of the allotment of the culturable waste subsequently noticed 

has been that, exclusive of the forest tracts, only 10.900 
Waste-lands J j •> j 

acres have been reserved and demarcated. In Parga- 

nahs Bansi, Talbahat, and Lalatpur the late Captain Tyler made son\e pro¬ 
posals in 1865 for reserving and demarcating all culturable waste in excess of a 
certain fixed scale, as a measure that would not be objected to by the people. 
This plan was partially acted upon. An entry was made in each engagement 
paper to the effect that all excess of waste should be reserved for Government, 
and the portions to be reserved were roughly marked off on the village maps, 
without, however, any actual demarcation of the lands. The zaminddrs were 
thus left in ignorance as to what lands they might take up for cultivation, and 
as the assessments had been completed in all three parganahs, a general feel¬ 
ing of discontent began to manifest itself. This was brought to the notice of 
the Board of Revenue, and orders were received directing the omission of the* 
objectionable clauses from the engagement paper, and the abandonment of all 
idea of reserving waste in Lalatpur, except in some few peculiar cases when 
recommended. 

The reason for this decision is shewn from the Board’s letter:—“ The ques¬ 
tion now under consideration is merely the reservation of culturable waste 
sfutable for Europeans or other grantees or settlers ; and Lalatpur is eminently 
unsuited for such a purpose. The wastes are small and detached, and the only 
way to promote their cultivation is by promoting the prosperity of the villages 
which claim them.” With a view to encourage plantations of untimhered lands, 
certain rules for the disposal of reserved waste lands for this object were framed 
on the model of those in force in the Central Provinces. 1 These rules are only 
applicable to about 7,000 acres in Parganahs Lalatpur, Baupur, and Mahrauni. 
The following is a list of all the waste patches over 1,000 acres, omitting fractions 
~ 1 1 Government Notification No. 10B., of 11th Norfcber, 18G8. ~ 
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of an acre:— DudM, 6,467 ; Bharaun, 2,011; B&abahat, 4,045; Patharai, 1,322; 
Hinota, 1,561; Dawar, 2,319 ; Haraspur, 3,614 ; Nathikhera, 2,008; Birdha, 
1,384; Hissar, 1,387 ; Rajpur, 1,083 ; Gulenda, 1,032 ; Lakhanjir, 4,047; 
Gauihra, 5,130 ; Papro, 1,696; BMnigaon, 1,183 ; Bandua, 1,249; Saida, 2,798 ; 
Dhauri Sagar, 5,516 : Madanpur, 3,995 ; Paron, 2,956 ; Patna, 2,092 ; Hadda, 
1,3L5 ; Guna, 1,854; and Barauda D&ng, 2,592. 

The chief rivers are the Betwa and Dkasan, but they are of no practical 
value either for purposes of navigation or irrigation. 

ElYers ' After these come the Jamni, the Narayan Sahjdd, and 

Sajoam, which are all formidable streams during the rainy season. Prom the 
Yindhyan range, lying to the south of the district, the natural flow of all these 
rivers, and, as a matter of course, of the general drainage system of the country, 
is in a northerly direction. The whole country, being of a very undulating 
nature, is intersected by a net-work of petty streams, which necessarily drain 
off the surface water very rapidly. Hence the soil often becomes insufficiently 
saturated with water for agricultural purposes, and, owing to the sudden flood¬ 
ing of the rivers and main water-courses, life is frequently endangered and 
serious inconvenience is caused by the stoppage of communication between 
different parts of the district. One important feature, affecting not only the 
appearance but also the wealth and prosperity of the district, is that of the 
number of artificial tanks or lakes, for the construction of which the generally 
jmdulating character of the ground already referred to affords peculiar facilities. 
The largest of these is at Talbahat, and forms a fine sheet of water covering 
upwards of 453 acres. There are also tanks at Dhauri Sagar, Dudhi, Bar, <fec. 
During the famine of 1868-69 the excavation of tanks and the construction of 
embankments for. irrigation purposes were undertaken as relief works at Bant, 
Kakarua, Panari, Patora, Kalyanpur, Raksa, Sumera, Manthla, Bard Tal&o, Gu- 
jara,and Banpur, at a cost of Rs. 2,07,045. These were constructed on the plan 
of those made by Colonel Dixon in Ajmer. They were thrown across the course 
of hill-streams, and designed to hold back the water. Doubts have been enter¬ 
tained as to whether the works were properly constructed or are likely to be 
remunerative. Lalatpur is in some particulars ill-adapted for the construction of 
irrigation works. The soil of which the embankments are composed is friable 
or spongy, according to the season. The base of the reservoirs is often formed of 
motij which is capable of absorbing great quantities of water, so that, as in the case 
of the Bant tank, the work becomes what has been described—“ a reservoir with 
a huge hole at the bottom.” But further, it is questionable whether, if well- 
constructed, the projects would prove remunerative. The soil of Lalatpur is 
inferior, and wherever land of a better kind is met with, it is in comparatively 
small patches and unsuited to extensive irrigation works. The people arc 
apathetic, and not disposed to make the best of the advantages winch they 
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already possess* The area susceptible of irrigation will therefore be small, and 
the cultivators unwilling to pay a sufficiently high water-rate to yield a moderate 
return for the heavy outlay. 

The judgment of the late Commissioner (Mr. K. M. Edwards) on the utility 
of the works is as follows 

c( As irrigation works of permanent utility, I fear the majority must be con¬ 
demned, while all are unserviceable without further outlay. The time was too 
limited to admit of the projects being fully considered beforehand; indeed, they 
appear to have been set on foot wherever large bodies of starving poor were 
assembled, and when further relief was found unnecessary, appear to have 
been suspended without due regard to their condition at the time.” Moreover, 
comparing the outturn with the cost, the rates were extravagantly high. That 
on the Sumera tank, near Lalatpur, was Rs. 14 per 1,000 cubic feet. The soil 
which had to be excavated is described as so bard that the workmen were 
obliged to turn it up with picks into large clods and afterwards break the 
clods into smaller fragments. 

The principal road, and the one over which the greater part of the traffic 
passes, is that running from north to south, between 

Communications. . 5 

Jhansi and fcagar, for a distance of 57 miles, The 
traffic on this road is very considerable, and the drought of 1868-69 has 
shown its immense importance to the Lalatpur and neighbouring districts, 
as the chief line for the importation of grain from the fertile villages of 
the Central Provinces. In the rainy season, the southern portion of the road, 
which passes through black soil, is impassable for carts, and the river Bet-wa 
between Jhansi and Lalatpur is likewise a formidable obstacle. To prove of 
permanent benefit to the district, especially in seasons of scarcity, this road 
should he metalled from the Betwa to the Sagar boundary, and if the author¬ 
ities of the latter district were to complete the line to S&gar, a distance of 
about 40 miles, this part of Bundelkhand would be brought into more direct 
communication with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which is already 
connected with Sagar by a metalled road to Gadarwara. The other roads in the 
district are all unmetalled, and for the most part unbridged, so that in the rainy 
season communication is often cut off for days together. Since the disturbances 
of 1857 a number of wide openings have been made in the B&l&bahat jungles, 
by which some of the most important points are connected, with compara¬ 
tively little fear of molestation to travellers from dacoits or wild animals. 
From the difficulty of communication during the rains with the north-west, 
it has lately been suggested that Lalatpur should be transferred to the Central 
Provinces. 

The local roads axe all under local management, and cost about Rs. 25,000 a 
year* The following are raised and bridged ;—Lalatpur to Talbahat, leading to 
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Jhansi, 26 miles; via Jakhlaun to Sinhpuraghat, 15 miles; to Gruna, 21 miles ; to 
Pali, 14 miles ; to Maraura, 24 miles; to Durjanpura, 3 miles ; Talbahat to 
Sirasgh&t, 7 miles; and Lalatpur to Silgan, 3 miles. The remaining roads (21 
in number) are raised, but not bridged, and form the internal communications 
of the district. 

The climate is generally healthy, though the natives suffer a good deal 
from fever and rheumatism. But there are no local 
malignant fevers, and the drinking-water is on the 
whole good. The extremes of heat and cold are not so great as in the Upper 
Provinces; yet from the stony character of the soil, the heat is of a* more continuous 
nature than is experienced elsewhere. The hot winds frequently blow without 
intermission throughout the night. The average rain-fall is about 40 inches. 
With the exception of the high table-land in Balabahat, the district may be said to 
be well supplied with water. The water-level in wells is seldom lower than 
from 16 to 22 feet. 

The average total rain-fall in the Lalatpur District for the ten years 
1860-61 to 1870-71 is given below :— 


Period. 

1860-61. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

o 

CO 

CD 

00 

! 

vr> 

<0 

CO 

oo 

1-i 

CO 

*? 

VO 

CO 

oo 

CO 

i 

CO 

co 

22 

CO 

CO 

T 

CO 

ow 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

r-£ 

s 

CO 

1st June to 
30th Septem¬ 
ber. 

44-8 

45*0 

34*6 

43*4 

24*5 

32 4 

35*4 

53*4 

11*3 

* 

39*5 

26*0 

1st October to 
31 st January. 

02 

0*5 

7*3 

1*2 

2*5 

0 3 

0 8 

5*9 

0*8 

4*5 

3’4 

1st February 
to 31st May. 

1*0 

0*2 

o*a 

2*3 

5/3 

05 

0‘2 

0*5 

0*9 

1*3 

1*8 

Total ••• 

46*0 

45-7 

1 

42*8 

46*9 

32*3 

i 

33 2 

36 4 

59*8 | 

13*0 

45-3 

31*2 


Part II. 

Productions of the District, 

Tigers, panthers, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, wild dogs, mmbliar, 
Animals nilgai^ chital deer, antelope, chausinghct , and ravine 

deer are all found in the district. In 1870, 66 human 
beings were killed by the attacks of wild animals and by snakes. The rewards 
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for the destruction of wild beasts are the same as in other districts. One great 
obstacle in the way of extending and improving the cultivation of this district is 
the amount of damage done to the crops by wild animals. Large herds of ante¬ 
lope and ravine deer are met with in every direction, and though licenses to 
carry arms have been freely distributed among the people, they kill very few, but 
merely drive them from one field to another. Still more destructive are the wild 
pigs, which are also very abundant, so that, without strong thorny hedges round 
every field to keep them off, it is almost useless to attempt cultivation at any 
distance from the village site. A good breed of cattle is found on the banks of 
the Dhas&n especially fitted for high and dry jungles. Two Hissar bulls were 
imported by Captain Tyler for the use of the cultivators’ cattle, but were found 
to be too heavy, and nothing has resulted from this measure, nor does it appear 
to be popular. The foot and mouth disease known as bekra and cow-pox broke 
out in the Mahrauni Tahsil in 1870 : the ratio of deaths to attacks while the dis¬ 
ease lasted was about twenty per cent. As the rains ceased the disease abated, 
and finally died out during the cold weather. Horses and camels are not bred 
at all, and sheep only of the common thin and small plains’ breed. The goats 
of the Dhasan valley are celebrated for their size, beauty, and fine milching 
qualities. 

Fish to a limited extent forms an article of food amongst Dhimars and 
Chamars, and sells for about an anna per pound. 
The rohn, mahdser , chiVuoa , bam, tengra, parhdn , 
gauriydj sauri , and mergal are those commonly found in the rivers of the 
district. 

The productive power of the various classes of soil is more or less dependent 

Agriculture on STI PP^ rain - In ordinary seasons moti grows 

good wheat, gram, and jodr without irrigation; dtimat 
produces gram and the superior kinds of rain- crops; and patharo the coarser 
grains, which, owing to their cheapness, form the staple food of the poorer classes. 
The chief distinction is this, that the moti requires no artificial irrigation, whereas 
in ddmat and patharo but little raU (or spring) crops can be grown without 
irrigation ; the exception being in favour of gram, which can be so grown in the 
better sorts of dtimat. The practice of embanking lands for the purpose of 
utilizing the rain-water for rabi cultivation is not generally carried out, and as 
moti soil is only irrigated under exceptional circumstances, it is reserved almost 
exclusively for wheat and gram; jodr and rice being grown in alternate years. 
The average outturn in this soil is wheat and gram four-fold; jodr, fifty-fold ; 
and rice, ten-fold. Thus, an acre of moti land produces on an average seven 
mvw# of wheat, the quantity of seed sown being one and three-quarter muns, 
SCbe productiveness of this soil varies in different villages according to its 
best in the south of the district, while in Mahrauni it is shallow;. 
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The average yield of gram is only sis muns per acre, but it requires less seed. 
The proportion of the total produce from the rtxbi is 29'18, and from the 
Mart/ 70'82 per cent. In unirrigated dumat the yield of gram is three-fold; 
rice, eight-fold ; and jodr, forty-fold. When irrigated it approaches moti in 
its yield. 

The soil in and adjoining tanks, from its dark colour and productive powers,, 
closely resembling moti, has usually been designated as moti in the survey 
papers. Wells are not dug in moti soil at all. The yield from the tank soil 
is usually wheat nine-fold and rice ten-fold. Patharo, when irrigated, yields 
pisiya wheat six-fold, or ten and a half muns; barley ten-fold, or fifteen muns. 
The above details show that unirrigated ■patharo cannot bear any comparison 
with the superior soils, as it produces only the poorest kinds of rain crops; but 
when irrigated, it will produce one-and-a-half times the quantity of wheat 
grown in moti, some slight deduction being necessary for the difference in value 
between first and second class wheat (pisi). 

The percentage of irrigation on the total cultivated area is ten, the highest 
Irrigation rate bein S “ Parganah Talbahat and the next highest in 

Banpur. The percentage is lowest in Parganah B&la- 
bahat, where most of the lands are on the rocky Vindhyan plateau, and well- 
sinking is a difficult operation. It will, therefore, be seen-that the advantages 
of irrigation are very fairly understood and appreciated by the people, especially 
in the red soil tracts, where no raM is grown without it. The ordinary mode of 
irrigation practised throughout the district is from wells fitted with Persian 
wheels ; some wells have two wheels, but the great majority have only one 
worked at a cost of about twelve annas per acre irrigated. The area watered by 
a single wheel varies from one to three acres ; the average watered from both 
kinds being 3'1 acres. / 

According to the survey papers in 1867 there were 7,381 wells 1 through- 
Wells. out revenue-paying portion of the district, irrigat¬ 

ing 22,222 acres ; but the number has increased durino- 
the last six years. There are great facilities for this mode of irrigation water 
being found at an average of 22 feet from the surface in the plains, and the 
methodof construction being inexpensive. A small earthen well can be duo- 
for from Es. 5 to Es. 15 if no blasting is required, and it will last five to si 
years But the usual plan is to build up the wells with small baked bricks set 
in mud. These are the ordinary brick-built wells of the district; they do not 
cost on on average m „o than Es. 50 eaoh, and they last for as many yeam. 
Ma«ay wolls are also to be found, bnt they are ohMyfor drinking poroses 
The total area m-igated from tanks is 2,291 acres. The usnal method is to div 
temporary well* on the margin of the t ank about the time when the water 
' EsCl0WVe of 476 used for drinking purposes only.— Co/. Davidson’s R^wi. 
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recedes and begins to be required for the mM crops; it is then raised by Persian 
wheels (rdhat). When the water is sufficiently near the surface, another way of 
raising it is by the use of small canoes hollowed out of trunks of trees, and 
which, with „the aid of a weight attached to one end, are easily worked by two 
or three men. The chief tank irrigation is in Parganahs Bansi, Tfilbahat, and 
B&npur. 

In the fertile tracts in the south of the district the depth of black soil is so 

Rotation of crops; fallows, g^at that tie lands are continuously cultivated year 
after year without ever lying fallow. The moti lands in 
parts of Parganah Mahrauni are of a much poorer sort, owing to an admixture 
of red earth, and after twelve or fifteen years they fall out of cultivation for 
about the same period. The lighter soils require more frequent rest. Ddmat 
is seldom cnltivated continuously for more than six or seven years, and 
paiharo , as a rule, lies fallow after the third year for five or six years; while 
moti land is worked for twenty years, and then lies fallow for ten or twelve 


When, in connection with Captain Tyler’s scheme for the disposal of cultur- 
able waste-lands, it was thought expedient to allow a certain proportion of cul- 
turable waste to each village, calculated according to the periods of renewal 
requisite for each kind of soil, the following scale was found to be equitable with 
reference to the area under cultivation, viz. : —Alotz, an equal amount; dumat^ 
double ; and patharo, four-fold. The only real rotation of crops is in pathara 
newly-broken land with kodo and till for the first year and Indian-corn for the 
second and third years. Moti land has gram for the first year and thenceafter 
wheat. The destructive weed kdns (Saccharum spontaneum) has done much 
damage of late years in the central and southern parganahs. It is of rapid 
growth, and lands which were left uncultivated during 1857-58 were soon over¬ 
run by it, and are still unfit for the plough. 

The village artizan is as ignorant as his brethren elsewhere, and the imple¬ 
ments used are, therefore, of the simplest and rudest 
Implements. _ # 

character. There is the hal or common plough, and the 

bahhar or hoe plough, used in preparing the land for the rain crops and in re¬ 
moving Mns and other weeds before the regular ploughing. A rough wooden 
instrument drawn by bullocks is used for crushing clods and pressing the seed 
into the earth ; the driver stands on it as it moves along to steady it. A plough 
costs Rs. 8; a lakhar Re. 1-8-0; a Persian wheel Rs. 5; and a pair of small bullocks 
Rs. 20, which with smaller matters makes up about Rs. 40 as the value of the 
stock-in-trade of a cultivator. 

Rain-crops are sown broadcast, and wheat and gram in drills, the seed being 
Sowing passed through a hollow bamboo fastened to the plough. 

The ploughs are very light, and often in hpavy soil 


Sowing. 
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several follow each other in succession to remove the weeds. On the subject of 
implements Colonel J. Davidson writes :— 

u Much might be done to improve the agriculture of the district by intro¬ 
ducing some fiiodel ploughs and other implements, and also by showing the 
people how the apparatus of their Persian wheels might be improved by some 
simple contrivance for diminishing the amount of friction. I know that several 
of the leading Thakur zamxndars would gladly use a better style of plough, and 
notwithstanding their general apathy and adherence to old customs, others 
would no doubt gradually follow any example thus set them. If Government 
aid were afforded towards this important object, a few models might be procured 
and worked at the civil station on land available for public purposes. Two con¬ 
ditions would be indispensable to ensure success, viz., that the models should 
both be inexpensive and so simple in their construction that any village arfcizan 
of ordinary intelligence might be able to imitate them. Another requisite would 
be lightness, as, owing to the very inferior breed of cattle in the district, heavy 
ploughs would be utterly useless.” 

The importance of manuring the land is fully understood by the people, 

and the practice is generally carried out in the neigh- 
Manuring * o «/ o 

bourhood of the village site (known as gomanda) for 

Indian-corn, tobacco, safflower, &c., but very rarely at any distance, and only 

from the home dung-hill, which costs nothing but the labour. Throughout 

the greater portion of the district firewood is abundant and can be procured free 

of expense. In tracts at some distance from the jungles much of the manure 

is used for fuel, and this can best be remedied by supplying the people freely 

with timber seeds at the proper season and by encouraging them to plant trees. 

The principal crops grown in the district are wheat, especially of the pisiya 

Principal crops. kind ’ barle F> g ram > maitir, batra (peas), tyura, rai, ku- 

stim (safflower), and linseed, which form the chief rabi 
or (cold-weather) crops, here called Mari. The chief kharff (or rain) crops, here 
called sayd'i, are cotton, rice, sugar-cane, jodr, tili, san, arhar, tird, rating, kodo, 
kangani, kdtki, samdn, phikar, and rali. The-sis last are the staple crops grown 
in.path.aro soil, and form the principal food of the poorer classes in Bundelkhand. 
Wild rice, called pasai, grows spontaneously in nearly all the tanks and in every 
hollow where water lodges in this district, and adds considerably to the food 
resources. It is eaten by the Sahariyas, and indeed by all Hindus at the festival 
of Harchat. 

The-quantity of cotton grown is very small, the produce being barely suf- 
Cotton. ' ficient for the ordinary requirements of the inhabitants, 

aild - is frequently imported from the neighbouring 
districts. Garden produce is also very scanty. Every village has a few small 
fields of tobacco, but vegetables are rarely cultivated. There are two kinds of 
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wheat (gehun) ; the first sort is grown usually in moti land with irrigation, and 
^ t the smaller kind (pisiya) is grown in light, irrigated 

lands. Sugar-cane is grown in very small quantities, 
exceptin Parganah Banpur, where it amounts to 1*14 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. There are three kinds of sugar-cane; the best is called mdnga. The 
average yield of gtir per acre is valued at Its. 50, calculated at eight sers per 
rupee, and the average net profits per acre are estimated at Rs. 24, of which 
one-fourth is the landlords share in the shape of rent. Different kinds of rice, 
known as ramker , chingM , panni , dtidpura , knrmi , and nidkar , are sown in Asarh 
and reaped in Kuar. Sathiyci rice is sown in Phalgan and cut in Jeth. There 
is little export of oil or other seeds, the produce being barely sufficient for the 
wants of the district. 


The betel gardens at P&lf are the most extensive, covering an area of 21 acres, 
of which nine are revenue-free. From 1860 up to the 
twenty years’ settlement they were held under direct 
management, owing to their having belonged to the rebel Rao Hamlr Singh, 
whose estates were confiscated. The average gross annual collections amount 
to Rs. 700. The produce of these gardens is renowned, and it forms one of 
the few articles exported from the district. The cultivation resembles that of 
similar gardens elsewhere. Betel requires great care, with abundance of 
water and manure. The cultivators are called Barehs or Tamolis, the betel 
garden being known as a bavehja . It is enclosed on all sides with matting and 
bamboos, the latter being procurable in abundance in the B&labahat jungles. 
The Barehs pay their rent through a headman of their own. There are also 
betel gardens at Banpur. 

There has been no improvement in the staple crops or any extension of cul¬ 
tivation within the last twenty years. Oxana for gram) 
Staple crops. j g ca u e( j fafe eaten uncooked, hora when roasted, 

and dal when split before being eaten; dhdn is the name for rice seed, chawal 
when husked, and bhdt when cooked; makd , Indian-corn seed: jdnari and bhtinta in 
the ear, and gadd when roasted; wheat on the threshing-floor is known as pachdsL 
The following are the retail prices of grain for three years in the last decade:— 
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The following table gives the produce and cost of 
Cost of production, production of the principal crops: — 


Cotton 

Bice 

■Joar 

Till 

Indian-cora 

Hemp 

Arhar 

Urd ... 

Mung 

Kansrani 

Ivutki 

Kodon 

Canaan 

Fhikar 

Ball 

Sugar-cane 


Wheat (gehun) 
». (pisi) 
Barley 
Masur 
Peas 
Mustard 
Kusum 
Tobacco 
Linseed 


Acres tinder culti¬ 
vation in 1868. 

Average seed per 
acre. 

Average produce 

per acre. 

Average value per 
acre. 

When sown. 

When reaped. 

1 

| 

*3 

© 

■gj 
w ■*» 

4* 

a 


S. c. 

M. 

B. 

Bs. a. 

P- 



Bs. a. 

2,391 

5 0 

0 

20 

8 0 

0 

Asarh ... 

Karttik... 

3 0 

3^981 

4 0 

8 

0 

14 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

3 0 

27^136 

2 0 

G 

0 

6 0 

0 

Do. 

Aghan ... 

1 0 

28*845 

0 8 

1 

0 

2 8 

0 

Sawan 

Karttik... 

0 8 

7*730 

3 0 

3 

0 

2 0 

0 

Asarh ... 

Ku5r ... 

0 8 

1,114 

2 8 

1 

20 

4 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Karttik.•• 

0 8 


2 0 

2 

0 

2 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Chait ... 

0 8 

4,593 

2 0 

2 

0 

3 0 

0 

Sawan ... 

Aghan ... 

0 8 


2 0 

2 

0 

3 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

0 8 


0 12 

4 

0 

3 0 

0 

Asarh ... 

Kuar ... 

0 8 

17,967 

0 12 

3 

0 

2 0 

0 

Sawan ... 

Do. ... 

0 8 

32,775 

1 0 

4 

0 

3 0 

0 

Asarh ... 

Karttik,., 

0 8 


0 12 

4 

0 

3 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Kuar ... 

0 8 

1,797 

0 32 

4 

0 

2 8 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

0 8 

27,177 

0 12 

3 

0 

2 0 

0 

Sawan ... 

Karttik... 

0 8 

1,086 

3,000 No. 

15,000 JSo. 

50 0 

0 

Chait ... 

Magh ... 

20 0 


The Rabi (or cold season) Crops. 




M. s. c. 

M. 

s. 

Rs a. 

p- 




21,994 

0 30 0 

6 

0 

9 0 

0 

Karttik... 

Chait ... 

3 0 

22,553 

1 0 0 

8 

0 

12 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

5 0 

8,126 

0 30 0 

7 

0 

7 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Do* ... 

3 0 

7,540 

0 20 0 

4 

0 

5 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

2 0 

1,€70 

0 30 0 

5 

0 

5 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

2 0 


0 3 0 

4 

0 

« 0 

0 

Do. 

Do. ... 

3 0 


0 5 0 

0 

30 

10 o 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

3 0 


0 0 6. 

4 

0 

*15 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

5 0 

... 

0 4 0 

3 

0 

6 0 

0 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

2 0 


The district is subject to droughts and blights. The last famine of 1868-69 
^ will long be remembered, and was due to the small rain¬ 

fall in 1868. Wheat and gram rose to seven sers for 
a rupee. Injury from blight and hail-storms, as in 1829 and 1831, is also known 
in the district, and occasionally loss is caused from the ravages of locusts. The 
external communications of the district have already been noticed in connection 
with their use in seasons of scarcity, and it need here only be added that, as the 
district produces no surplus stores of grain, it will always be found necessary to 
import largely when famine occurs or the crops are less favourable than usual. 

Mr. Henvey gives an account of the famine of 1868-69, which entirely 

Henrey’s Famine Report. bears out tte locaI aut korities in their estimate of the 
capabilities of the district:— 


Henvey’a Famine Report. 
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u On the 29th July, 1868, the condition of the district seemed hopeful. Steady 

rain had fallen since the 31st idem ; the wells were 
Approach of famine, lT . - _ „ , 

partly filled from the superbundant supply of the 

past year; fodder was plentiful; grain had fallen to over 14 sers for wheat, and 
agricultural operations were being vigorously carried on. Until the middle of 
August a fair hharif was expected. Then, as no rain had fallen since the 10th 
August, and as the total fall since 1st June, 1869, had been far below the 
average, it was feared that the crops would be lost. In September the prospect 
was worse still: wheat was now 10|- sers , coarse grains very scarce, and work 
in the fields stopped. The most unfortunate parts of the district were the Par- 
ganahs of T&lbahat, B&nsi, and B&npur : there the hharif had generally failed. 
In other parganahs the autumn crops seemed flourishing, and there was no 
danger of a failure of stocks, for grain was briskly imported from Jhansi, and 
the traders at Bansi and Lalatpur displayed a liberal spirit in agreeing to supply 
on credit grain which was to be re-paid at next harvest. Towards the middle 
of September rain fell, but it was too late to save much, except the scanty jocU 
crops; rabi sowings were, however, begun, and though non-agriculturists showed 
signs of distress, the rural population seemed pretty well off. Imports continued 
both from Jhansi and Sagar, but the coarser kinds of grain were not procurable. 
At the end of October wheat was selling at 12£ sers . Then ensued very 
dry weather, which destroyed the remaining hopes of the autumn harvest, and 
endangered the rahi. 

66 The next change took place in the middle of December, when half an inch 
A slight fall of ram ia °f rain This rain did much benefit to the wheat 

December. and g ram? and the hopes of the farmers were raised 

thereby, but the miserable non-agriculturists were worse off than ever. On 
Ohrisfcmas-day wheat was at 12 sers,jod* nearly as dear, and clal a ser dearer. 
After this there was nothing very unusual in the season. Heavy rain fell towards 
the end of February and beginning of March, 1869. Ho damage was done, 
and eventually an outturn slightly above half the average was secured. Dis¬ 
tress, however, increased to such an extent that even rural people were hard 
pressed, and Thakur zamindars expessed their readiness to work for bread. In 
April—that is, immediately after the harvest—grain became cheaper, and wheat 
could be got at 14 sers, but the people were so impoverished that they had no 
hope of sawing the rain-crops unless Government would advance money for seed. 
Cholera broke out in June, 1869, and raged throughout the early months of the 
rainy season. The monsoon appeared about the 28th of June, and there was no 
further anxiety so far as concerned agriculture. But traffic was impeded, sup¬ 
plies fell off, and wheat rose to 9 sers in the second week of July. Nor was 
there any relief or perceptible diminution of distress until .September, by which 
time the harvest promised to be abundant. During October a more marked 
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improvement took place. Coarse grain was procurable at 32 sers for the rupee^ 
and the demand for employment rapidly declined. By the 4th November, 18 69, 
kodo was reaped, and jjdr ripening; all signs of hunger and suffering had 
disappeared, and thus ended the most calamitous year through which Lalat- 
pur had passed during the current century. 

“ The necessity of undertaking measures of relief was recognized in August, 
1868, and on the 11th September Government sane- 
Belief works. tioned Rs. 15,173 from the one per cent, income-tax 

balances for expenditure oh six works. This, however, was but a small instal¬ 
ment of the money to be expended and employment to be afforded. The Deputy 
Commissioner gives 2,211,557 as the gross number of labourers paid; this is 
equal to a daily average of 5,599 for the thirteen months during which relief 
was afforded. According to the same authority the total cost was Rs. 2,20,429. 
The demand for employment was considerable at the very outset, when a daily 
average of 1,670 workmen applied. In January, 1869, the extremely unfavour¬ 
able prospects of the district led to an enormous increase.in the daily average, 
which rose to 18,620. February was the month in which pressure seemed most 
severe : the daily average was over 20,000. In March the harvest caused a 
marked decrease, but no sooner were operations in the fields closed than the 
numbers rose again, and during April the daily average was 18,612, or as 
high as in January. In May the numbers began to decline, and in July they 
sank to about 1,450. The most important of the works consisted of tanks and 
embankments for irrigational purposes, of which eleven were taken in hand, at 
a cost of Rs. 2,07,045. During the same period a daily average of 2,781 souls 
for 395 days were fed in the poorh'ouses, at a cost of Rs. 61,443. 

u The local subscriptions amounted to Rs. 8,074, and the Central Committee 
remitted Rs. 53,369, besides Rs. 1,000 for clothing. Charitable relief was first 
given in September, 1868, but distress was not very pressing until January, 
1869, by which time the failure of the kharif and the imminent danger of the 
rabi began to be.severely felt. Numbers rose rapidly in February and March, 
and in the first week of April the daily average was over 5,000. Then came the 
harvest, and a lull until the last week in May, when the average rose again to 

5.500. In the middle of July 7,416 were daily relieved, but this great increase 
was not entirely due, as before explained, to growth of distress. Less work 
being for a short time procurable, many of the people who could not get era- 
ploymentresortedtothepoorhouses. In August the average declined to about 

4.500, and at the end of September the poorhouses were closed. 

u ^ noticeable that 76 per cent, of the people relieved were women and child- 
Poorhouses. ren ^ an( * at the time of greatest pressure children num¬ 

bered 24,900, or 47 per cent, of the whole. It is said 
that the majority of these people were families of men who had deserted them and 
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gone off to Malwa when the failure of the hhaHf became certain. The localities 
at which the poorhouses were established were Lalatpur, Bansi, B&npur, Tal- 
bahat, Banda, Patna, Guna, Mahranni, Jakhlaun, and Dungra. The most im¬ 
portant were the Lalatpur and Talbahat houses, the latter under the superintend¬ 
ence of Mr. Dutton, Customs’ Patrol, whose benevolent exertions have been 
warmly acknowledged by Government. The same order that prevailed on the 
works was observed in the poorhouses. Each was visited every day by a 
member of the Local Committee of the place where the relief was distributed. 
As the inmates recovered strength and became fit for labour they were drafted 
off to some of the relief works in the neighbourhood. Those who were retained 
as inmates were employed in basket-making and twisting rope. A dhoti manu¬ 
factory was also established, which supplied clothes for the paupers 5 and 343 
girls and 6,895 women were clothed for Rs. 1 , 000 , which the Central Committee 
sent for that purpose. Besides the above, alms were given to 88,867 travellers ; 
41,369 persons were fed at Talbahafc, and 27,134 at Bansi. Every precaution 
was taken that there should be no deaths from starvation. 

(£ Lalatpur being 1,947 square miles in extent, and possessing only two tah- 
Mode of distributing sildars, it was found necessary to call for aid from other 
reIief * quarters. The Commissioner (Colonel Lloyd) distri¬ 

buted the parganahs among Assistant Commissioners, patrols, and tahsildars, 
and endeavoured to work through panch&yats consisting of patwa?is and the prin¬ 
cipal personages in each Jialkah or circle . 1 The duties of the panchdyats were 
to watch the spread of distress, inform the parganah officers, and suggest mea¬ 
sures of relief. A great object was to hunt up the respectable classes, Brah¬ 
mans and others, who would not of their own accord leave villages in search of 
relief, preferring rather to die. This object could best be attained by winning 
the co-operation of the village headmen and officials. It was impossible but 
that such earnest efforts to save life should be crowned with success. Little 
reliance can be placed on the return of deaths from starvation, which are com¬ 
puted at only 500, but there is no doubt much mortality was averted, and that 
not only among the inhabitants of the district but among immigrants from 
Gwaliar, Datiya, Orchha, and other Native States. In the middle of May these 
foreign inmates of the poorhouse were counted, and it was found that they 
numbered a daily average of 1,880, or nearly half the total, and that most were 
travelling to Bhupal, Malwa, and the Narbada in search of food. 

“ Notwithstanding all that was done, the district must have suffered terribly. 
„ _.. . . Of 233,047 cattle, 95,*543, or 41 per cent., died, and 

more than 7,000 were sold. Some were sent off to the 
Balabahat jungles ; others were driven to shift for themselves in the fields, and 
others were kept alive by browsing on tbe withered jo dr stalks. The change to 
1 These arrangements were really made by Colonel J. Davidson. 
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abundance of grass and water upon the setting in of the rains in 1869 is said to 
have destroyed large numbers, and the stench arising from thousands of carcases 
polluted the air and contributed to the outbreak of cholera, which was the last 
plague that visited the district. Grovernment did much to alleviate these cala¬ 
mities by the grant of advances for wells, seed, and cattle. The amount granted 
for works of permanent utility in the two years 1868-69 and 1869 was Rs. 87,785, 
and Rs. 68,439 were given for seed and cattle. But though nominally for the 
above objects, the advances were really taken, it is said, to buy bread and pre¬ 
serve life, and consequently wells have not been sunk, cattle have not been re¬ 
placed, and land is still lying idle for want of hands to till it. On this point 
the Officiating Commissioner bears witness on the 4tb July, 1871: — 

“ 1 Remission of irrecoverable balances is now under consideration, and the 
cause is the same ia every case, viz., that plenty of land is available, but want 
of men and cattle prevents cultivation. Though the last harvest was a most 
abundant one, yet revenue in Lalatpur is being collected with great difficulty 
and very slowly.’ The revenue balances suspended in the District of Lalatpur 
for the year 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 87,659, or nearly 60 per cent, of the 
demand.” 


While writing (1873) scarcity again prevails in the Jhansi Division, and a 
large and steady exodus to Malwa and the Sagar Division of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces is taking place, which will still further depopulate this unhappy district. 
The figures given under the head of «population” also bear testimony to the 
sufferings of the people in 1868-69. 

The following table gives the weekly prices ruling in the district during the 

Famine prices. season of scarcit 7 (from Mr. Henvey’s Famine* Re¬ 

port) :— 


Month of July, 1868 
» August „ 

„ September,, 

„ October „ 
it November „ 
a December „ 

„ „ January, 1869 

1st week in February „ 

i> ,t „ „ 

3rd » >, „ 

» » >» 

1st „ „ March 

2nd „ „ „ 

If* ” ” ” 

ior the week ending 3rd April, 1869 
39 « 10th 


» 

» 

» 

Jj 

W 




Wheat. 

JOAB. 

Bice. 

GtBAM. 



Sr. c. 

Sr 

c. 

Sr. c. 

Sr. c. 

IM 

*•« 

14 12 





... 

M* 

14 0 




M. 


• •• 

10 8 





... 

IM 

12 8 



MM 



•*» 

13 0 




Ml 

1*4 


13 0 





*• « 


13 0 




««• 


Ml 

13 2 



7***3 

Ml 

U 6 


M« 

12 15 

14 

0 

7 9 

13 12 



12 12 

13 

8 

7 4 

13 4 


M| j 

12 7 

13 

4 

8 8 

13 0 



12 2 

13 

0 

8 8 

13 0 


*** 

12 10 

14 

0 

8 9 

13 10 


fit 

13 4 

14 

0 

8 8 

14 8 

IN 

••• 

14 4 

15 

8 

8 8 

16 8 


«M 

14 2 

16 

0 

8 8 

15 13 


• •• 

14 4 

14 

5 

8 8 

15 5 
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Wheat. 

Jo AS. 

IJiCB. 

Gram. 







Sr. c. 

Sr. c. 

Sr 

. C. 

mi 

Week ending 17th April, 1869 

• H 


•». 

14 

2 

15 0 

8 

8 

H 

» 

24th „ „ 


*<« 


... 

14 

1 

■ 

8 

0 


99 

1st May „ 




... 

14 

0 


i 

0 


» 

8th „ „ 


••• 


... 

13 

14 

■ 

El 

0 

‘if M 

99 

16th „ „ 


... 



13 

8 

■ ■ 

8 

0 

14 5 

» 

22nd „ „ 





12 

3 

*»* 

8 

0 

12 14 

99 

29th „ „ 


• *• 


... 

12 

3 

... 

8 

0 

12 12 

99 

5th June „ 


IM 


... 

12 

o 

10 10 

9 

3 

12 9 

99 

12th „ 





10 

11 

... 

7 

14 

11 13 

9* 

19th „ „ 




... 

10 

6 

... 

7 

i0 

10 »2 

99 

26th „ „ 


... 



9 

9 


6 

15 

10 5 

99 

3rd July „ 





9 

S 

10 8 

6 

12 

10 1 

99 

10th „ 


... 


... 

9 

5 

9 14 

6 

8 

9 15 

99 

17th „ 





8 

9 

9 3 

6 

3 

8 14 

99 

24th »> j) 


... 



6 

8 

9 0 

' # 


8 14 

if 

31 st „ , t 


... 


... 

8 

8 

9 4 

6 

0 

% 0 

99 

7th August „ 


... 


• M 

8 

9 

9 6 

6 

0 

9 2 









Wheat. 

Rice. 

Gram. 









Sr. c. 

Sr. 

C. 

Sr. c. 

Weekending 14th August, 1869 

.. 




... 

8 10 

6 

0 

9 4 

99 

21 st „ 

99 

... 


... 


... 

8 10 

6 

0 

9 4 

99 

28 th „ 

99 





... 

8 15 

6 

0 

9 4 . 

99 

4th September 

99 

i.t 


... 



9 2 

6 

0 

9 4 

99 

llth „ 

99 

... 





9 5 

6 

3 

9 10 

99 

18th „ 

99 



... 



9 3 

6 

6 

9 12 

99 

25th „ 

99 






9 2 

6 

6 

10 2 

)) 

2nd October 

39 






10 1 

6 

6 

11 0 


9th „ 

99 

... 




«•» 

9 1 

7 

15 

10 12 

99 

16 th „ 

99 

... 


... 



8 4 

8 

0 

9 10 

99 

23rd „ 

99 

... 




««« 

9 6 

8 

0 

9 U 

99 

30th „ 

99 

... 





9 8 

7 

7 

9 12 

% 9 

6 th November 

99 

... 




»•* 

10 1 

7 

4 

9 2 

99 

13 th „ 

99 

... 





10 9 

7 

0 

9 5 

99 

2uth „ 

99 

... 





10 13 

7 

1 

10 9 

99 

27th „ 

99 



... 



10 15 

8 

0 

10 6 

99 

4th December 

99 

... 


... 


... 

12 3 

9 

0 

11 4 





Wheat. 

Bajra. 

JOAR. 

Rice. 

Gram. 





Sr. 

c. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr. c. 

Sr. 

C. 

Sr. c. 

Weekending llth December, 

1869 

1 

14 

3 

15 

0 

21 2 

9 

0 

13 3 

99 

18th „ 

99 


14 

9 

15 

14 

22 0 

9 

2 

12 15 

99 

25th „ 

99 

• H 

14 

14 

17 

14 

23 7 

10 

0 

12 13 

99 

1st January, 

1870 

... 

14 

12 

19 

7 

24 12 

9 

14 

13 2 

*> 99 

8th „ 

ft 


14 

2 

19 

9 

24 15 

10 

0 

13 9 

9* 

16th „ 

99 

... 

13 

6 

19 

5 

23 12 

9 

10 

13 15 

99 

22nd „ 

99 


13 

0 

19 

0 

24 0 

9 

8 

13 4 


29th „ 

99 

• j 

13 

5 

19 

0 

25 9 

9 

8 

12 14 
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Week ending 6th February, 1870 
„ 12th „ 

» 19th „ 

„ 26th 

„ 5th March 

» 12th >» 

,, 19th „ 

„ 26th 

General averages for districts 


Wheat. 

Bajra. 

JOAR. 

Rice. 

Sr. 

C. 

Sr. 

c. 

Sr- 

c. 

Sr. 

c. 

13 

10 

.. 


. 

.. 

... 

13 

9 

20 

0 

26 

0 

10 

0 

14 

0 

20 

0 

26 

7 

10 

0 

13 

15 

20 

0 

27 

2 

10 

7 

14 

14 

20 

0 

27 

8 

10 

0 

16 

8 

20 

0 

27 

13 

10 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

28 

14 

10 

0 

15 

8 

20 

0 

28 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

18 

9 

17 

7 

8 

1 


Gram. 


Sr. c. 

13 4 

13 5 
13 0 

13 12 
16 2 
17 5 
17 0 
17 0 
12 2 


In the Memoirs of the Geological Surrey the district is styled a crystalline 
area. Its chief constituent is gneiss, which is described 
A “ 1 c w as consisting of some six minerals, viz., red felspar, 
white felspar, quartz, hornblende, chlorite, and mica. The economic value of 
these crystallines is very small, but the sandstone of the Vindhyans furnishes 
excellent material for building purposes. In large tombs, temples, and edifices 
of that kind, the walls are often of gneiss and the finer part of sandstone. 1 In 
no place is there a bed of limestone ; but lime of a fair quality is always to be 
obtained by burning a species of bajri kunkur, which is found generally about 
three or four feet below particular kinds of soil, and frequently in the beds of 
7i alas. 

At Saida, in Parganah Maraura, a pure hematite is found, and soft iron is 
^ smelted from it and exported largely to S&gar and the 

south. Of the iron rock near Girar, in the same par¬ 
ganah, Mr. Mallet writes: “ It is not used as ore, and it is not likely that it ever 
will be, while pnre hematite can be obtained in any quantity within a few 
miles fromBijawar; the reduction would never be attempted of an ore contain¬ 
ing not less than 50 per cent, of silica.” There are at present 53 furnaces at 
work, for each of which an average annual payment is made to the Forest De¬ 
partment of Rs. 5. It sells from ten to twenty-five sers for a rupee. That 
found at Pura, in Parganah Talbahat, is called C6 kheri” and is used as steel, and 
sells at from 8 to 11 sers for a rupee. 

Copper ore has recently been discovered near Saurai in Parganah Mardura. 

Mr. Mallet visited the spot, and as his account is inter¬ 
esting, I give it verbatim During last cold sea¬ 
son, an iron smelter of Saida, a village south-east of Saurdi, but for the time 
being a prisoner in the Lalatpur Jail, informed Mr. Hicks, the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, that he was acquainted with the locality and could point it out. On 
being brought to Saurai, he indicated a spot just south of the village, where a 
small excavation was made, and some ore obtained, from a mun of which mineral, 

: 1 Report of Mr. Mallet, 1867-68; Colonel Davidson, 12. 


Copper. 
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with, more or less rubbish, twelve sers of copper were extracted at a very 
trifling cost. I visited the opening soon after, and found that this fissure has 
been filled up with clay and pebbles of various kinds, of which the copper ore 
is one. The copper occurs about six feet from the surface ; the stones in its 
immediate neighbourhood being mostly of the Bij&war ferruginous beds, and 
apparently of the conglomerate base rock. It struck me as not impossible 
that this detrital copper is the refuse of old working from a true lode, washed 
with the other stones into their present condition by surface water. The 
wasteful way in which natives manage such affairs is well known, and if 
working on a rich lode, the poorer ore would be thrown away. At all events 
the occurrence of detrital copper here points to its existence not far off. The 
stones in the fissure along with the copper ore are so various as to give no 
clue to the locality, save the probability of its being in the Bij&war and not in 
the crystallines, but the research is worth prosecuting, as it seems by no means 
impossible that the tuu is one of considerable value.” These mines up to the 
present remain unworked. Trap dykes are common in the crystallines, but 
their distribution is very unequal. The neighbourhood of Lalatpur itself may 
be instanced as one where they are especially plentiful. The quarries are leased, 
and from those of Madanpur stone has been taken for the last three years for 
the new barracks at Nowgong (Nawgaon), a distance of five days’ journey for 
carts. 

The jungle produce has already been noticed. No timber for building pur¬ 
poses of any great size is procurable, but firewood at 

Building materials, &c. , , T T 

twelve muns and charcoal at three muns per rupee is 
abundant. Sandstone quarries abound, and slabs, &e., for building are good 
and cheap. Bricks, 10" X 5" X 2£", sell at Rs. 2-8-0, per 1 ,000, and 12" X 6 " X 3" 
at Rs. 3. Kunkur lime for ordinary use is obtainable at Rs. 6 per 100 
muns; though the Public Works Department pay Rs. 8, natives pay about Rs. 5. 
The average cost per 100 cubic feet of kunkur stacked on a road is Re. 1-8-0. 
The cost of metalling a road per mile twelve feet wide and six inches deep 
is Rs. 4?5; if kunkur, however, be found near to the road the cost would be 
less. 

Part III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 

The census of the tenth of January, 1865, was the first giving any data 
Population which can be made use of for comparative purposes. I 

will, therefore, briefly notice the salient points in the 
enumerations of 1865 and 1872 by placing the returns of both years together. 
The total population in 1865 numbered 248,146 souls, and in 1872 fell to 212,628; 
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in the former year the number of inhabitants to the square mile was 127, and 
in 1872 there -were 109. The number of enclosures 
Density. (ihdtah) in 1872 was 32,336, while the number of houses 

stood in 1865 at 55,148 and in 1872 at 46,773. The following statement gives 
the parganah details on this point for 2872 :— 


Parganah. 

Enclosures 

OCCOFIKB BT 

n 

+3 

Hookes built by 

3 

Total number of houses 
in 1865. 

Villages m 1865. 

Villages in 1872. 

Hindus. 

Muaaltnans and 
others. 

Skilled labour 
occupied by 

Unskilled 
labour occtt- 
* pied by 

4 

c 

a 

m 

C 

3 

tc 

1 

Hindus. 

Musulmans. 

Talbahat ... 

4,644 

54 

4,698 

3,746 

48 

3,343 

34 

7,17! 

8,722 

106 

100 

Bdlabahat ... 

2,068 

S3 

2,tM 

250 

4 

2 698 

43 

2 995 

3,259 

81 

59 

Ban si 

2,551 

26 

2,577 

1,700 

5 

2,2rf3 

28 

3,966 

4,643 

59 

55 

Mahrauni ... 

2,454 

47 

2,501 

2-8 

1 

3,53! 

59 

3,599 

4,164 

61 

46 

Maraura ... 

6 468 

115 

6,583 

1,137 

11 

7,755 

127 

9,03') 

10,^49 

162 

138 

Lalatpur ... 

8,014 

267 

8,281 

1,885 

47 

9,109 

376 

9,485 

13 354 

168 

148 

Banpur 

5,478 

117 

5,595 

1,790 

4 

6,375 

46 

8,315 

10,757 

.. 

113 

100 

Total ... 

31,677 

659 

32,336 

10,796 

120 

35,044 

813 

46,773 

55,148 

7 5u 

646 


Of the Tillages entered in the returns for 1865 there were only 658 inhabited. 
The others (92) hare no village site, the cultivators having deserted them 
to take up their abodes in some more populous place in the neighbourhood, 
or in some instances they are mere off-shoots of a village, which, for facility 
of measurement or for some other local reason, it was found expedient to demar¬ 
cate separately. In the wilder tracts of Parganahs Balabahat and Maraura 
Narhat many of these villages consist of* little else than jungle, with hardly 
any cultivation. They are, however, of great use for grazing cattle, and a 
considerable area has been reserved for Government in the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. * 

The total area returned in 1865 and 1872 was 1,947*41 square miles. The 
number of villages 1 in 1872 was 646, of which 328 have under 200 inhabitants; 
210 have between 200 and 500; 74 between 500 and 1,000 ; 29 between. 1,000 - 
and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000; 1 between 3,000 and 5,000; and 
1 (Lalatpnr^) above 5,000. Lalatpur has a population of 8,052; next comes 
Talbahat, with 4,410 ; but all the other parganah towns are little more than large 
straggling villages, showing by their ruins that in former days they had been 
of more importance. Banpur has but 2,734 inhabitants; B&nsi has 1,682; 
Mahrauni, 2,534; Maraura, 1,326; and Balabahat, 1,29 0. The number of villages 

* The parganah details are given under the parganah notice. 
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to the square mile falls at 0*3 ; of inhabitants to each village at 476; the number 
of enclosures per square mile at 16 and houses at 24; while the average of per¬ 
sons to each enclosure is 6, and of persons to each house is 4*5. In 1865 the per¬ 
sons to each house were given as 4*49, Then, taking the houses huilt with skilled 
labour at 10,916, it is found that they are occupied by 60,983 souls, or 28*7 per 
cent, of the total population, while 71*3 per cent, occupy the common mud 
huts. 

The following statement gives the population of each parganah in 1865 

and 1872 arranged according to age (minors being 

Census operations. ♦ .. _ ® \ . 9 

those not exceeding 15 years of age) and to religion* 

the Musalmans including the 160 entered as u Christians and u others: 7 ’— 



HINDUS. 

Musalmans and othebs. 

Total. 

'1 

s 


Hales. | 

Females. 1 

£ 

Hales. 1 

Females. 1 

Ui 

43 

t 



ST 

Ss 

f*argana&. 









M 



i 

Pr 





•& 





1 

; 


a 

; 

; 

. 

1 

3 

B 

1 

I 

a 

< 

a 

i 

£ 

§ 

9 

& 

S 

< 

1 

a 

an 

*3 

a 

% 

3 

S 

1 

1 

3 

I 

§ 

I 

I 

L 

I 1 

1 1866 

Tdlbaliatrt.1 

11872 

8,644 

12,016 

7,247 

11,549 

39,452 

57 

1 

43 

84 

276 

20,805 

18,923 

39,72® 

140 

6*802 

9*514 

5,847 

9,171 

31,334 

57 


43 

98 

316 

15,491 

16,159 

31,650 

112 

(1866 

Bildbabat* } 

0872 

2*986 

2,979 

4*386 

3,944 

2,507 

2*599 

' 4,213 
3,940 

14,092 

13,462 

54 

48 

67 

74 

43 

45 

65 

61 

229 

228 

7,493 

7,045 

6,82® 

6*645 

14,321 

13,690 

76 

72 

(1865 

Bdnsi ...< 

0872 

4*949 

6,701 

4,220 

6,378 

22,248 

30 

58 

27 

i 

53 

168 

11,738 

10,678 

22^416 

150 

3,734 

5,510 

3,194 

4,974 

17,412 

35 

44 

18 

41 

138 

9,323' 

8,227 

17,550 

US 

(1865 

3,888 

6,150 

3,444 

5,472 

18,954 

77i 

139 

70 

109 

395 

10,254 

9,095 

19,349 

126 

Sfabraum, 2 

3*564 




17.108 






(.1872 

5*335 

3,085 

5,124 

47 

175 

58 

102 

322! 

9,061 

8,369 

17,430 

11C 

(1865 

8*468 

13,307 

7,796 

12,405 

41,976 

138 

201 

105 

197 

641 

22,114 

20,503 

42,617 

10$ 

Mardur#... ( 











1 


0872 

8,537 

11,857 

7>299 

11,606 

39,299 

125 

199 

108 

176 

60S 1 

20,718 

19,189 

39,907 

98 

(1865 

l*alatpnr.,. < 

Cl872 

! 11,818 

19,163 

10,097 

17,784 

58,862 

390 

988 

351 

618 

2,347 

32,359 

28,860 

61*209 

140 

10*848 

17*688 

9*252 

15,608 

53,391 

368 

1,324 

355 

636 

2,683 

30,228 

25,846 

56,074 

128 

(1865 

Bdnp-ur ..A 

fM872 

i 9,847 

14*772 

8,284 

14,674 

47,577 

174 

270 

265 

320 

929 

25,063 

23,443 

48,506 

117 

[ 7,510 

10,936 

6,589 

10,645 

35,690 

135 

178 

123 

211 

647 

18,759 

17,568 

36,327 

110 

(1865 

Tartal 

\l872 

50*608 

76*895 

43*607, 

72,462 

243,572 

917 

1,953 

808 

1,493 

5,176: 

1,30,378 

1,18,370 

248*748 

127 

43,974 

j 64,784 37*865 

51,068 

: 207*788 

S15 

2,053 

748 

1,225 

4,840 

1,11.625; 

1,01*003 

' 2,12,628 

IOO 


Parganah Lalatpur has the greatest number of persons to the square mile* 
B&nsi falling from 150 in 1865 to 118 in 1872. The number in the jungle tract of 
B&l&bahat does not exceed 72. Compared with the adjoining District of Jhansi 
the population is very scanty, but the amount of waste unculturable land, on 
the other hand, is very much more extensive. The general poverty of the soil 
fa no doubt one of the causes of the low rate of population, for there are large 
tracts ifrhich can only be cultivated for three consecutive years* during which 
produce in the best, season crops- of the poorest millets and the oil-seed tUi, 
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and have to lie fallow for double that period. The trade of the district is insuffi¬ 
cient for the formation of large towns, and in seasons of drought like that of 
1868-69 numbers of the poorer classes emigrate to more favoured tracts like 
Hoshangabad and Malwa, whence many of them never return. Taking all 
these causes into consideration, coupled with the great loss in 1868-69, there 
is much doubt whether any material increase in the population may be looked 
for in the next twenty years. 

Amongst the entire population, numbering 111,625 males and 101,003 fe¬ 
males, 5 males and 13 females were returned as in- 
Xnfirai.iies* sane, or 0*8 among every 10,000 inhabitants; 23 males 

and 2 females as idiots, or 1*1 for every 10,000; 24 males and 11 females 
were found to be deaf and dumb, giving 1*6 per 10,000; 123 males and 63 fe¬ 
males were blind, or 8*7 in every 10,000 ; ancl 23 males and 7 females were 
lepers, giving 1*4 per 10,000. These statistics were collected for the first time 
in 1872. 

The following statement gives a summary of the sex and age statistics for 
^ the entire district, omitting Christians and others, 

Sac who only number 160 souls, but including them in the 

percentage on the total population. The percentages of each class to the total 
population of the same sex and religion is also given:— 


Sex and age. 


Musa Imdns.. 


Total population. 



Not exceeding- 6,220 
one year, 

From 1 to 6, 12,470 


6 to 12, 17,057 
12 to 20, 21,261 
20 to 30, 21,662 
30 to 40, 14,767 


6*7 5,655 5*7 122 


5*6 6,345 5 6 5,772 5*7 


11*4 12,140 12*2 251 9*2 231 11*2 12,724 

16*4 14,853 15*0 304 11*4 239 14*1 18,267 

19*5 18,083 18 2 508 18*5 353 17*2 21,772 

19 9 20,416 20*6 733 26*5 459 22 4 22,426 

13*5 14,968 14*4 443 16*2 282 13*8 15,258 


11*3 12,876 12*2 
16*3 15,146 14*9 
19*5 18,441 18*2 
20 0 20,885 20*6 
13*6 14,552 14*4 


„ 40 to 50, 8,880 7*1 8,039 8*1 237 8*6 177 8*6 9,137 8*1 8,219 8*1 

» 50 to 60, 4,011 3*6 3,890 3*9 109 3*9 92 4*5 4,121 3*6 3,983 3*9 

Above 60, 1,540 1*4 1,584 1*6 34 1*2 43 2*1 1,576 1*4 1,629 1*6 

These statistics also were collected for the first time in 1872. 
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Agriculture and revenue. 


The statistics connected with agriculture and land-revenue in 1865 and 1872 4 
are shown in the following statements, the area in 
acres and the money in rupees. The number of agri¬ 
culturists and the payments made by them are also given, the latter from the 
census of 1872 only:— 




Area assessed to 
Government 
Revenue. 

g 



02 

8 

3 

« 

A 

Incidence of the 
land-revenue. 



rt 

3 

1 

1 

A 

5 

73 . 

organ ah. 

BO 

i 

rt 

oi 

g 

« 

3 

§ 

Cultivated. 

Culturable. 

& 

l 

£ 

g 

A 

<3 

; 1 

Area barren. 

Land-revenue. 

¥ 

o 

1 • 
fca 

*7 Q0 

•a r "‘ 

ga 

Hi 

On the total area. 

On the area asses¬ 
sed to revenue. 

On the cultivated 
area. 

o 

i 

1 

rt 

Cultivators. 

Total agricultural 
tlon. 

Amount paid by ci 
as rent and cesses 







Bs. 

Bs. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

Bs. 



Bs. 

T&bahat, 














1865 

181,711 


67,023 

9,294 

73.390 

25,488 


2 3 

4 1 

12 9 

Tt . 


24,140 


1872 

181,712 

Bi 

76,662 

11,581 


21,671 

IKPlil 

1 11 

2 0 

12 4 

521 

15,813 

16,334 

43,342 

B&Ubahat 


5,625 






1865 

120,916 

8,244 

32,023 

18,639 

62,010 

... 

0 9 

2 3 

10 11 



8,488 


1872 

Bdnsi. 

1865 

120,313 

jj 

28,534 

35,919 

45,755 

5,203 

■ 

0 8 

1 0 

5 6 

155 

7,666 

7,821 

10,406 

95,616 

16,179 

32,860 

16*063 

30,504 

11,823 


2 0 

3 10 

11 8 

1 


3,102 


1872 

95,616 

13,539. 37,753 

17,739 

26’585 

12,012 

13,765 

2 0 

2 6 

11 6 

fTTl 

8,736 

! 8,904 

24,024 

Mahraunl 











3865 

98,254 

22.332 

EH 

4,376 

9,471 

mmm 


2 5 

2 10 

10 9 

... 

— 

; 11,443 

... 

1872 

78,308 

22,356 

65,349 

1,432 

9,121 

I 13,840 

15,335 

2 3 

2 3 

9 4 

301 

8,969 

9,270 

27,680 

Mordura, 







1865 

259,367 

43,285 

44,251 

92,747 

49,629 

73,706 

23,211 


1 5 

2 9 

8 1 

,, 


23,238 


1872 

25t',36i 


33,334 

07,818 

27,5i7 

31,386 

1 8 

1 11 

8 9 

201 

20,138 

20,339 

55,074 

Lalatpur, 

279,736 









1865 

52,533 

133,110 

49,928 

44,165 

| 43,951 

... 

2 7 

3 9 

13 5 

... 


34,555 

77'330 

1872 

280,331 

50,669 

86,614 

37,412 

31,826 

38,6b5 

43,287 

2 2 

2 7 

9 9 

1,160 

25,395 

26,455 

B&upur. 








186a 

200,746 

39,212 

87,255 

36,073 

KK 

I 35,664 


2 8 

4 6 

14 7 

... 

... 

30.947 

62,014 

1872 

nvit’fii 

200,749 

31,107 

114,365 

32,961 

32,316 

31,007 

34,812 

2 4 

2 9 

15 7 

259 

19,944 

20,203 

JLVlalf 

1865 

3,246,346 

203,789 

507,093 

If 

341,462 

BBS 

__ 

2 2 

3 7 

12 1 

• •• 



2,99370 

1872 

1,244,344 

197,090 

587,339 

j 180,118 

325,315 

1,49,935 

168,809 

1 11 

2 3 

10 3 

2,795 

106*447 

109,242 


The barren column gives the unculturable area in each parganah of the 
total area assessed to revenue only, hut the tptal gives the total barren area in 
the district. The total culturable area in 1872 was 686,717 acres, and the total 


cultivated area was 234,312 acres. The decline in the prosperity of the district 
by the pressure of the famine of 1868-69 is strikingly illustrated by the 
above table. The cultivated area has fallen off by about 20,000 acres, 
while we have seen that the population has decreased by 35,485 souls ; and, 


if we add the loss of the natural increase which might have been expected 
during seven years, the net loss will be much more. The occupation columns 
show a falling off in the agricultural classes of 16,000. Iu 1872 the agricul¬ 
turists are one-half of the total population. The adult male agriculturist has 
an average of three souls depending on his exertions, and cultivates 6*5 acres, 1 
for which he pays an average of Re. 1-4-7 per acre. The proprietors pay an 


_ 1 According to Colonel Davidson there are 21,885 families, and the arerage holding of a 
family of fiye ip 13 acres. 
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average of Re. 0-13-5 per cultivated acre assessed to revenue, and therefore the 
margin left them as profits amounts to only seven annas two pie per cultivated 
acre according to the above tables. Of the total agricultural population, 
108,808 are Hindus, or 51-2 per cent, on the total population, and 434 are Mu- 
salm&ns, or 0*2 per cent, of the entire inhabitants of the district. Amongst 
the landholders only 23 are Musalmans, and amongst the cultivators 411. The 
number of agricultural labourers shown in the occupation statement for this 


district is 78,479. 


The population is essentially Hindu, and may be divided into the four great 
classes of Brahmans, Rajputs, Baniyas, and other castes.. 
fca ’ The Brahmans in Lalatpur numbered 20,657 souls in 

1872, of whom 10,035 were females, while the census of 1865 gives the total num¬ 
ber at 23,312, of whom 22,731 were returned as Jajhoti- 
yas. This was an error, as in the 1872 census only 7,122 
are classed under this subdivision. They are the most important division in 
all the Bundelkhand Districts, and according to local tradition derive their name 
from Jajhar Singh, a celebrated Raja of Hamirpur, but moi’e probably from tbe 
old kingdom of Jajhoti, of which Khajurahu was the capital. They are found 
in all the parganahs iu considerable numbers except Bansi and Maraura. Gaur 
Brahmans numbered 5,271 souls in 1872, and are found in Parganahs Lalatpur, 
Talbahat, Mahrauni, and Maraura. They say that they came from Bengal, and 
call themselves descendants of the Muni Bhrigu. Kanaujiyas, numbering 3,013, 
occur in all the parganahs except Talbahat. Sanadhs or Sanawadhiyas (1,140), 
who came here with Ramchandra, are found in Lalatpur, Bansi, Talbahat, and 
Balabahat. Other subdivisions are—Baisgaur (112); Saraswat (16); and Sar- 
wariya (313); while 3,670 are unspecified. 

The Rajputs number 20,985 souls, of whom 4,882 are females. The Jajhari- 
^ . yas are the most numerous, numbering 7,343 souls. These 

Rajputs. . ° 7 

are not given m the list of 1S65. 

Next come the Bundelas. numbering 9,543 in 1865 and 5,226 in 1872, and 
found in every parganah in the district. The Bundelas are a proud, turbulent 
race, averse to labour, and ever ready to quarrel with each other or with their 
Bundelas rulers if they think themselves aggrieved. Many of them 

are descended from or allied to some of the loading families 
of Bundelkhand, and no inconsiderable portion of the district is held by them in 
hereditary jdgir, or on a quit-rent, with the title of ubariddr. The Bundela’s 
love for honorary distinction is well known, and Raos and Diwdns are plentiful 
throughout the district. For some years past the Th&kur Chiefs have settled 
down quietly to agricultural pursuits, except in the case of two or three outlaws 
who took a prominent share in the disturbances of 1857-58, and who have still 
eluded capture. But at no distant period it was a common occurrence to hear 


Rajputs. 


Bundelas. 
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of some well-known Bnndela landholder being engaged in bhumi&wat , and the 
mere term itself is some indication of the character of the people. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit bhum or “land,” and it means a war or fight for landed in¬ 
heritance. When a Bundela takes to bhumiawat he collects his followers and 
indulges in a course of indiscriminate plunder and murder until he is able to 
make peace on his own terms. Most of these Bundela barons are too proud 
and indolent to take much trouble about the management of their estates ; they 
are notoriously improvident, and being usually burdened with a larger number 
of retainers than they can afford to maintain, they are heavily in debt. But 
there are some favourable exceptions; and there are Bundela zamindars in 
the district who look into every detail themselves and are excellent land¬ 
lords. 1 


The Panwars, found in every parganah except Mahrauni, number 1,833 
souls; Dhanderas number 1,004; Tanaks 411; and Gaurs, found in every 
parganah except Talbahat and B&labahat, number 396 souls. Other clans are— 
Bhathariyas (97), found in Lalatpur; Bargujars (154) in Mahrauni; Bais (589) 
in Lalatpur, Maraura, and Mahrauni; Bhadauriya (54); Bhagel (8) ; Banaphar 
(9); Chauhan (387) in Lalatpur and Mar&ura; Dhengar (54) ; Gahlot (75) in 
Mahrauni, Gautam (14) ; Jaiswar (217) in Lalatpur and Maraura; Janghara 
(33) ;Kachhwiha (133) in B&npur; Katheriya (58) in Maraura; Kachhaura 
(81) in Lalatpur; Kharag (61); KMgar (317) in Lalatpur; Masheir (29); 
Mobil (26); Maithil (12); Madasi (78); Ujayini (52); Parihar (402) in 
Lalatpur and Mar&ura; Rahfcor (62); Raikwar (165) in T&lbahat; Hangar (267) 
in the same parganah; Sikharwar (56) in Maraura; Solankhi (38); Sengar 
(40) ; Shukul (3) ; Tiiar (271) in Maraura ; and Rajputs, whose clan was not 
given, 920. 

Next come the great trading communities known under the generic term 
“Baniyas.” These numbered 11,356 souls in 1872, of 
Ban.y*b. w hom 5,494 were females. The census of 1865 gave the 

total number at 12,799. Marwari Baniyas of the Jaina sect and Parwar sub¬ 
division are the most numerous. They were returned as Marwarxs (68) and 
Jainis (11,264) in 1865. In 1872 the numbers are—Jainis, 6,556 ; Parwars, 
2,622; Saraugis, 322; and Maheshris, 26, They are amongst the most active 
and influential of the trading classes. Local tradition derives their origin from 
some aboriginal stock. The remaining Baniya castes are the Agarwal (248); 
Dhusar, (214); Ghoi (1,059); Golax (237); and Rahti (33) ; while 39 persons 
are nnclassed. The great body of the Hindu population comes under the castes 
collected in the enumeration tables as “other castes.” These in 1872 numbered 


Other castes. 


154,688 souls, of whom 73,517 were females. The 
number placed in this division in 1865 was 191,502. 


I Sleexnan’s Rambles, &c. 4 1., 318 ; London, 1844. 
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The follow ing table gives the names and numbers of these castes according to 
the census of 1872:— 


Aberia 

AMr 

Banjara 

Farhai 

Basor 

Beldar 

Bharbhunja 

Bhat 

Charoar 

Cbhip* 

Darzi 

Dbobi 

Dhuna 


759 

Garariya 


4,321 

19,190 

Ghosi 


782 

3,436 

Gdjar 

... 

117 

3,402 

Ha j jam 


5,025 

2,672 

tet 

Hl 

100 

90 

Jotshi 


421 

43 

Jal&ha 


297 

700 

Kachhi 


19,281 

25,118 

j Kahar 


4,865 

810 

Kalal 


1,132 

€08 

Kan jar 


62 

3,020 

Kayath 

... 

2,182 

222 

Khagar 

«*• | 

i 

4,576 


Khakrob... 

586 

Orh 

Khatik ... 

223 

Patahra ... 

Koli 

3,824 

Bawa 

Kumhar ... 

2,568 

Singhariya, 

Kurmi ... 

6,112 

Sonar ... 

Lakera ... 

157 

Tamoli ... 

Lodha ... 

21,747 

Teli 

Lohar ... 

3,356 

Bairagi .. 

Machhera 

129 

Gosain ... 

Mium&r ... 

63 

Jogi 

Mall 

570 

Saniyasi... 

Mochi ... 

26 

Gond 

Nat 

651 

Unspecified, 


19^7 
418 
27C 
91? 

1,518 

lOfi 

5,308 

23( 

192 

261 

109 

93 

1,622 


The Chamars are the most numerous, and nest come the Lodhas, K&chhis, and 
A Mr s. The latter ascribe their origin to Muthra, and are divided into the 
Nand and Grauwala clans, each of which has numerous subdivisions. 

Lodha v illa ges are scattered throughout the district, but they are more nu¬ 
merous in the Talbahut,' Ban si, and Maraura Parga- 
nahs. They are good cultivators, and, generally 
speaking, are a quiet, industrious race. In some villages of the Maraura 
Parganah, adjoining the Sagar District, Lodhis of another class are met with. 
They are descendants of the hill Lodhis of Central India, and call themselves 
Thakurs. They affect the manners and costume of the latter class, and are 
noted as being a turbulent, ill-disposed race. 

In the southern part of the Maraura Parganah there are a few small vil¬ 
lages founded and inhabited by Raj Gonds. They are easily distinguishable by 
their flat features, dark complexions, and general wild appearance. None of 
them are to be found in the northern parganahs. Closely allied to them in 
manners and appearance are the ISahariyas or Singhariyas, who are found scat¬ 
tered all over the district, and more especially in the thickly-wooded tracts, to 
the number of upwards of 10,000. They are supposed to be aborigines con¬ 
nected with the Kurkus of the Central Provinces, and as regards appearance 
they have been not inaptly described as resembling monkeys rather than men. 
They subsist chiefly by cutting grass and firewood, and also on the produce of 
the jungles, of which, until a recent period, when the rights of Government 


were enforced and a system of conservancy was commenced, they remained 
the uncontrolled masters. Some of them have been employed in the Forest 
Department and make excellent rangers. 

The Musalm&ns number 4,782 souls, of whom 2,041 are females. They 

Musaimans. are diyided iuto Shaikhs > who number 1,039 ; Sayyids, 

160 ; Mughals, 65; Pathans, 2,159 ; and unspecified, 
1,359. The class of houses and the statistics connected therewith have already 
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Habitations. 


been given. One peculiarity of the district connected with the homes of the peo¬ 
ple is the number of old forts one meets with in every 
part of the country. These are for the most part in 
ruins; those of most importance near towns and villages were dismantled by Sir 
Hugh Rose’s force in 1858. Many of these were the residences of robber 
barons, whose practice of levying black-mail on all passers-by has only been 
restrained since the introduction of British rule. 1 

Of greater interest than the old forts are the numerous remains of ancient 
temples, more especially in the south of the district, in the neighbourhood of 
the Vindhyan hills, where there is an almost unlimited supply of good 
stone—chiefly sandstone—for building. Some of these are the work of the 
ancient G-onds, and some are Jain teraples constructed of massive blocks of stone, 
which must have been found very difficult to place in their present position. 
The Jainas are still the petty grain and tobacco dealers and money-lenders of 
the district, and usually expend their gains in building a temple, in order to 
obtain the coveted title of Singhai, and these are the only modern buildings 
with any pretensions to architectural skill that are to he found in the district. 

In villages the houses of the lambardars (or headmen) are usually con¬ 
spicuous among the others; they are built of small burnt bricks set- in mud or 
Kme, according to the owner’s means, with an upper storey and a loop-holed wall. 
The village huts are, as a rule, low mud buildings, roofed with tiles or thatch 
and plastered with cow-dung. In some villages to the south of the district the 
houses ’are roofed with slabs of sandstone split into slates a quarter of an inch 
thick. There are no houses built of dressed stone. The cost of an ordinary 
hut is about Rs. 10. It must not, however, be supposed that all these villages 
present an uniform appearance. There is, on the contrary, a marked difference 
to be found as regards cleanliness and neatness even in the s**me parts of a par- 
ganah. Some small Thakur villages of the poorer sort are perfect specimens of 
squalor and filth; while some of the best are those inhabited by Knrmis and 
Brahmans. The only attempts at ornamenting dwelling-houses are to he seen 
in some of the villages inhabited chiefly by Lodhis in the south of the district near 
the Sagar frontier. Elaborate wooden pillars, gaudily painted, appear as symp¬ 
toms of civilization not noticeable anywhere north of the Maraura Parganah. 

.Labourers and the poorer classes live on phikar , fcodon , rail, sdnwdn , and 

junariy all of which are cheap grains, costing less than 
a rupee for 82 pounds (mun), or for one mun about 
Rs. 2 a month. Baniyas and petty traders use wheat and barley flour mixed 
with paTched chana , and the cost of feeding a family for a month is from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 3-8-0. The better classes use wheat flour with rice, ght , sweatmeats, &c., 
at a cost of about Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a month. GM (or clarified butter) sells at 

l Colonel Davidson's report. 


Food, &c. 
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two to three sers for a rupee, but is seldom used by the poorer classes, who sub¬ 
stitute curds (dahQ. The wild sdnwdn and other vegetables that may be collected 
for the trouble of gathering them are also used to eke out the scanty 
subsistence of the labourer’s family. The usual Bundelkhandi costume is 
universally worn, and is here, more than in other districts, the produce of local 
manufacture. The people are too poor to invest in the English cloths, which 
distance and cost of carriage render comparatively more expensive than in the 
Du&b. 

As will be seen from the preceding pages, tbe vast majority of the people 
Religion are Hindus. The Musalmans possess neither wealth 

nor influence, and their numbers are too small to render 
them at any time a dangerous element in the population. The Jainas are 
numerous, and yearly proceed in large numbers to Sikhar, near Bhagalpur in 
Bengal, to worship in the Jaina temples there. There are no Native Chris¬ 
tians, and no society has ever made Lalatpur the scene of its labours. 

The Lalatpur District is in the Second (or Agra) Circle of the Education De- 
Education partment. The description of the class of schools and 

management of the department given under the Banda 
District applies equally to Lalatpur (see Banda District, $. v. “Education”). 
Hindi is almost exclusively used in tuition. The only superior zila school is 
that of Lalatpur, established in 1867. The halkahbandi or village schools 
were opened in 1860, the tahsili schools in 1858, and the female schools in 
1868. 

The educational statistics collected at the census of 1872, showing the total 
number of persons, the literate, or those able to read and write, and the percent- 
age of the literate on the whole population of the same religion, sex, and aire 
are as as follows :— 9 


Agra. 

Hindus. 

Musal&tans. 

Christians 

AND OTHERS. 

Males. 


Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Literate. 

Percentage to 
total Hindus. 

Persons. 

C5 

•*» 

3 

© < 

© 2 
Is . 

C ___ co 

a5 

c 

1 

© , 
a* 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Persons. j 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

From l to 12 years 

36,647 

I j 

351 

0*9 

677 

8 

PI 

12 

4 

33*3 

! 

11 

2 

18*1 

» 12 to 20 „ 

21,261 

493 

2*3 

508 

18 

3*5 

3 

3 

100 

5 

4 

soo 

Above 20 

50,850 

1,972 

3*8 

1,556 

33 

2*1 

111 

100 

90 

18 

11 

61*1 
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There were 98,928 Hindu females, none of whom are entered as literate, and 
2,041 Mtisalm&n females, who are also all unable to read or write. Of the whole 
population, only 2,982 males and 17 females possess the ordinary elements of 
education according to these returns. The educational statistics for previous 
years are shown by the following return :— 



1860-61. 

i 




1871-72. 



Clan of school. 
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Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

1. Inferior Zila ... 

... 

... 

»•« 

1 

51 

ii 

50 

44 15 O 

40 1 5 

2831 

2. Tahsili ... 

3 

161 

803 

2 

92 

9 

72 

5 7 11 

4 14 11 

457 

3. Halkahban&i 

20 

481 

683 

19 

704 

10 

486 

2 7 9 

1 6 2 

1,688 

4. Female (Govt.), 


... 

... 

8- 

219 

5 

140 

2 12 11 

2 10 10 

518 

5. Indigenous (Un¬ 
aided.) 

4 

35 

334 

9 

145 

8 

121 

4 8 0 

... 

640 

Total ... 

27 

677 

I 

! 1,820 

39 

1,211 

43 

869 

»«« 

... 

6,134 


Post-offices. 


There are two imperial post-offices, those at Lalatpur and Mahrauni. The 
imperial post-offices at Chanderi and Tehri are also 
within the Lalatpur subdivision, and from tbe difficulty 
in separating their returns from those of the district proper the statistics are 
omitted. The district post-offices, seventeen in number, are at B&npur, Bansi, 
B&r, Birdha, Buchera, Nalkhera, Dudhai, G-irwar, Gauna, Jakhlaun, Jakhora, 
Mandawar, Madanpur, Narhat, Patna, Sojna, and Talbahat. They are situated 
at the principal police-stations, and are supervised by a native clerk entertained 
for the purpose. 

The village police or watchmen known as cJiauJciddrs in the 660 inhabited 
villages of the Lalatpur District under the recent or¬ 
ganization amount to 473, or one to every 505 inhabit¬ 
ants. They are remunerated in some cases by a cash payment from the muni¬ 
cipal cess, and in others by a cash payment and in addition a certain quantity 
of land and allowances of grain at harvest time. The regular police in 1871 
amounted to 425 men of all grades, entertained at a cost of Rs. 63,407, of which 
Rs. 62,351 were paid from imperial funds. In 1871 there were five cases of 


Police. 
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murder, two of dacoity, two of robbery, 149 of lurking house-trespass, and 513 
of theft; 416 persons were tried for these offences and 268 were convicted, 
showing a percentage of convictions of only 64*4. One-half the property stolen 
was recovered. The dacoities are supposed to have been committed by an 
escaped convict named Dhalip Singh, who had previously been a professional 
leader of dacoits. The. Sanauriyas, a clan of professional thieves who wander 
over all India in pursuit of plunder, are residents of this district, and give consi¬ 
derable trouble to the police authorities. Mention is made in the report for 1871 
of a case where five Sanauriyas were convicted of an offence committed in the 
Baroda State of the Bombay Presidency. There are first-class police-stations 
at Lalatpur, Jabhora, Talbahat, Bar, Mahrauni, Maraura, Narhat and Birdha; 
second-class stations at Bansi, jNalkhera, Banpur, Sojna, Khajuriya, Grirwar, 
Madanpur, Patna, Dudhai, and Jakhlaun ; and outposts at Lagann, Gugarwara, 
Ghati Majhara, Mahauli, Balabahat, Nikaura, Kilg&w&n, and Naya Kotra. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows :— 
a The average number of prisoners in jail in 1860 was 

197; the ratio per cent, of this average number to the 
population, as shown in the census of 1865, (248,146) was in 1860, *080,* in 
1870, *050. The number of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 634, and in 1870 
was 588. The number of prisoners discharged in 1870 was 468. In 1870 
there were 145 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 114*17. The number of prisoners that died in 1870 was 7, giv¬ 
ing a ratio of deaths to average number in jail in 1870, 5*51. The cost per 
prisoner per annum in 1870 was—for rations, Rs. 16-11-3 ; clothing, Rs. 4-4-7; 
fixed establishment, Bs. 15-1-6 ; contingent guards, Rs. 8-11-5; police guards, 
Rs.4-9-4; and additions and repairs, Rs. 6-10-3; or a total ofRs. 56-0-4. The 
total manufactures the same year amounted to Rs. 638-9-0, and the average 
earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 5-0-5. 

The settlement operations which had been commenced in 1853 were brought 

to a sudden stop by the mutiny in 1857, and had to be 
fiscal history. . 7 

commenced cite novo m 18o9, owing to the destruction of 

all the papera and the removal or destruction of many of the boundary pillars. 
The work, which had been recommenced by Captain Tyler, was on that officer’s 
departure for Europe in 1860 taken up by Captain Corbett ; and though it was 
considerably retarded by the disturbed state of the country, the scientific survey 
was completed in 1862. In the following year Captain Corbett was transferred 
to Jalaun. Captain Tyler on his return from furlough resumed work, and car¬ 
ried it on until his death from cholera in August, 1865. The assessment of 
Parganah Talbahat was made by Captain Tyler, and, with the exception of 33 
villages, that of Parganah Lalatpur also. Captain Corbett assessed Parganah 
Bansi, and neither he or Captain Tyler made any report. After Captain Tyler’s 
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death Mr, Montagu carried on the duties for a few months, and was followed 
by Colonel James Davidson in Feburary, 1866, who completed the assessment 
of the remaining portion of the Lalatpur Parganah and that of Parganahs Ban- 
pur, Mahrauni, and Maraura Narhat in 1869. The district was consequently, 
with the exception of the period of mutiny, under settlement for sixteen years, 
and a prey to the disturbing influences which are more. or less the necessary 
accompaniments of such operations. 

All these officers appear to have arrived, at different times and on different 
data, to the same conclusion that the old summary 
Oidset*u.ements ovvtre. settlements were too high, and that the deterioration 

observable generally throughout the district was mainly to be attributed to 
over-assessment. There were no old records available to throw a light on the 
former fiscal history of the tracts under settlement, and the settlement officer 
had to trust to the rent-rates prepared by the village accountant, which were in 
some cases a help, as money rents are the rule throughout the whole district, pro¬ 
duce rents being unknown. The previous settlement, which had in working been 
found too severe, amounted to only eleven annas nine pie per acre on the total 
cultivated area of the revenue-paying land, which fell on each parganah thus : — 
Lalatpur, 13 annas 11 pie; Bansi, 14 annas 4 pie ; Bal&bahat, 7 annas nine 
pie; Talbahat, 13 annas 1 pie; Mahrauni, 8 annas 7 pie; Banpur, 12 annas 2 
pie; and Maraura, 9 annas 3 pie. Those subsequently adopted were, including 
uhari and excluding revenue-free land, in Lalatpur, 11 annas 4 pie; Bansi, 11 
annas 11 pie; Balabahat, 7 annas 5 pie; Talbahat, 10 annas 11 pie; Mahrauni, 
7 annas 9 pie; Banpur, 10 annas 7 pie; Maraura, 8 annas 9 pie ; or an average 
10 annas 1 pie for the whole district. 

The new assessment is undoubtedly a light one, but the peculiar features of 
the district make a moderate demand necessary. Much 
land had been thrown out of cultivation owing to pre¬ 
vious high assessments; much more had been allowed to lie fallow owing to the 
mutiny ; and the famine of 1868 threw everything back still further. It was 
always a poor district, but since the drought it has become absolutely impover¬ 
ished in capital, population, and cattle. 

As the assessment of each parganah is noticed separately under the alpha¬ 
betical arrangement, it will only Sbe^ necessary here 

Parganah notices. . J 9 * 

very briefly to view the assessment as a whole.. In Lal- 

atpur a decrease of two annas seven pie on the former land-revenue was allowed, 


New assessment. 


Parganah notices. 


yet the present land-revenue is more than one-half the estimated rental assets, 
which is not the case in the other parganahs. There is little irrigation in 
this parganah, and the rdbi harvest is only 30 per cent, to the hharif; one-third 
of the villages are held by Thakurs. In Bansi a reduction of 16*82 per cent, 
on tip former land-revenue was made, yet JheJrate is still higher here than 
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in any other parganah; the population is, however, more numerous, and is chiefly 
composed of Lodkas. The rahi is about 82 per cent, to the Jcharif, Balabahat 
suffered much during the mutinies. The soil is bad, water is scarce, and the fields 
are much exposed to the depredations of wild animals, which accounts for 
its low assessment. In Talbahat the demand was reduced 16*84 per cent., the 
greater part of it consisting of inferior soil; about 22 per cent of the cultivated 
area, however, is irrigated. The cultivators are for the most part Thakurs. 
In Mahrauni there is only four per cent of irrigation, and one-half of the 
entire parganah is held by Thakurs, who have never recovered from the effects 
of the mutiny. The population is very thin here, and pahikdsht cultivation 
almost the rule. Banpur has an irrigated area amounting to 17 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, but in other respects resembles Mahrauni. It did not come 
into our possession until 1858, and is the only parganah where the revenue 
demand approximates to one-half the estimated rental assets. This parganah, 
like the last, has suffered much from war, famine, and pestilence, and it will 
be long before it can hope to recover itself. Maxaura Narhat has only two per 
cent, of irrigation, but as this is due to the presence of the black soil this par¬ 
ganah may be considered to be favourably situated. 

The rates on which the assessment was framed were based on the three classes 

Mode of assessment. ° f Soils ’ moti ( elsewtere called mAr ), dtimat, and pathavo 
or pathari . The two former were subdivided into 
irrigated and nnirrigated. For all the parganahs except two the rates were 
framed bj Captain Tyler and Captain Corbett, who left no reports. The local 
practice was to pay rent in cash at so much per ligha according to the class of 
crop, and the assessing officers, ascertaining the rotation of crops and the area 
of each class of soil under them, calculated the average produce and net profits 
of each crop and translated the crop rates into soil rates. They then divided 
the villages according to their capabilities into three, or some times four classes, 
and drew out the average rates for every kind of soil in each class of village in 
every parganah. Moti ranges from Rs. 2-8-0 in Bansi to twelve annas in Lalat- 
pur; dumat from Rs. two to eight annas, and patho.ro from Re. one to 
four annas. Taking these rates as the standard, the assessment of each indivi¬ 
dual village was proceeded with, due allowance being given for the presence of 
pahikdsht (or non-resident) cultivators, the prevalence of thdnka (or leases at 
fixed rents), and other local matters affecting the village revenue. 

From these causes the actual assessment fell below the assumed rates. Tire 
rental by them on the old lands assessed to land-revenue should have been 
Rs. 2,89,733, giving a revenue of Rs. 1,44,865, but the assessment as really 
made was Rs. 1,31,812. The last assessment of these lands amounted to 
Rs. 1,52,765, the reduction was, therefore, Rs. 20,953, or 13‘7 per cent. The 
full assessment actually demandable in 1869 was Rs. 1,33,995, besidos Rs. 13,807 
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paid as a quit-rent by seventy ubari villages in winch the fall land-revenue is 
not taken. 

The following table gives the statistics of the past and present assessments 
for each parganah in the district:— 


Land-rkvenoe of former SETTLE¬ 
MENTS. 


Statistics of present settlement. 


Parganah. 

5-1 

•*» 

CO 'w' 

r!.,3 

2 £« 

S 

Second, 1848-49 to 
1852-53 (Captain 
Harris) 

Third, 1853-54 to 
1859-60 (Captain 
Gordon). 

o a 

3 
s g* 

6 c> 

~ cs . 

-V c 

JS 00 & 

♦» (O T 1 
f. jn 

2 “H 

Assumed rental as¬ 
sets. 

Aefcual settlement 
rent-roll. 

4 

<u 

CO 

§ 

1 

CD 

I s 

Land-revenue and 
cesses. 

_ 

Incidence of land-re- 
venue plus cesses 
on cultivated area. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

-s. p. 

Palatpur 

36,661 

40,007 

36,671 

41,211 

63,804 

58,030 

33,557 

35,234 

13 1 

Taibahat ... j 

20,419 

21,514 

20,097 

25,346 

43,623 

37,921 

21,0' , 8 

23,183 

12 0 

Bansi ' ... j 

13, 53 

15.429 

13,021 

12,725 

22,843 

17,444 

10,585 

11,652 

ll 11 

Balabaliat ... i 

5,225 

5,226 

5,*75 

5,448 

12,7*9 

11,094 

5,196 

5,713 

8 2 

Mahrauni ... 

22,100 

24,892 

21,285 

14,494 

34,484 

36,306 

27,095 

13,171 

14,487 

8 7 

B&npur ... 

l»f 

r[ _ 

... 

66,035 

64,711 

30,132 

33,141 

11 6 

M a r a u r a 
jNarhat. 

tee 

... 

• a* 

19,057 

44,328 

36,134 

18,092 

19,899 

9 8 

Ubari and re¬ 
sumed reve¬ 
nue-free. 

III 

?•« 


••• 

IH 

... 

1,31,811 

15,991 

1,43,309 

18,097 

10 11 

Total... 

97,758 

1,07,088 

96,949 

1,52,765 

2,89,733 

2,12,429 

1,47,802 

1,61 406 

... 


Under ubari and resumed revenue-free are included Rs. 2,184, representing the 
fall revenue assessed on the resumed villages. The nominal full revenue on the 
ubari villages would amount to Rs. 22,950, while only Rs, 13,807 is at present 
taken, and the nominal revenue on the 115 villages actually held free of revenue 
would amount to Rs 27,538, giving a total land-revenae of Rs. 1,98,290, fall¬ 
ing at the rate of ten annas three pie on the cultivated acre, and three annas 
three pie on the cuituraLle acre. This agrees most closely with Sagar, where 
the rate is ten annas two pie on the cultivated acre. The incidence in Jhansi 
is Re. 1-14-11, but the conditions of living and agriculture there are much 
superior to Lalatpur. The new assessment has been confirmed until the 30th 
June, 1888. 

The total land-revenue demand for 1870-71 was Rs. 1,47,324, of which 
Rs. 1,43,635 were collected, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,689; 
of this balance Rs. 2,515 were in train of liquidation, and 
Rs, 1,069 doubtful, leaving a nominal balance of Rs. 105. There were also 
Rs. 74,42 i outstanding at the beginning of the year ; of this Rs. 4,946 were 
^^eefced^ and Rs. 79 remitted and removed from the accounts, leaving a balance 
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of Rs. 69,398 on account of these old outstandings. In the early part of 1872 
the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Muir) visited Lalatpur, and found the effects 
of the famine of 1868-69 were still pressing so heavily on the people that it 
became necessary not only to remit large balances of land-revenue but to adopt 
some measures for immediate relief from the existing demand. Orders were 
then issued for the remission of Rs. 55,557 of the-old balance above mentioned, 
which had accrued during the famine year, and for the suspension of the 
remainder for a time. The Deputy Commissioner was also directed to grant 
temporary reductions, based on the general principle that the demand should not 
exceed eighty per cent, of the fairly calculated existing assets. These were to 
continue for three years, or until the villages in which they were granted had 
recovered somewhat from their former depressed state. The large balances of 
advances (takkdvi), amounting to Rs. 84,000, were also left for remission at the 
discretion of the local officer, so that everything that could be thought of has 
been done towards restoring the prosperity of the district. In 18/2, the land- 
revenue, according to the census returns, stood at Rs. 1,49,935, or with cesses 
Rs. 1,68,809, and fell at a rate of one anna eleven pie on the total area, two annas 
three pie on the area assessed to land-revenue, and ten annas three pie on the 
cultivated area. The statistics collected under the head of “ population ” give 
sufficient materials for comparing the state of the district before the famine 
with its present state. 

In the parganahs formerly belonging to Sindhia the revenue-paying estates 
were all held by farmers or lessees, whose tenure 
Proprietary rights. depended solely on the fact of their ability to meet the 

Government demand. They were never at any time recognized as proprietors, 
nor did they act as if they considered themselves as such by mortgaging or 
otherwise disposing of their holdings. In Lalatpur the State was the sole 
acknowledged owner of the soil, and all inquiries regarding the proprietary 
title were reserved until the time of regular settlement. 1 

In the confiscated Parganahs Banpur and Mar aura the proprietorship of 
the State was even still more clear, the farming system having only very par¬ 
tially been carried out. In the N&rhat villages the proprietorship of the Th&- 
kurs in possession was practically undoubted, and it had been more or less 
recognized at different times, so that in these cases nothing was required at 
the recent settlement beyond the formal recognition and conferment of the 
proprietary title. The headmen of the village communities are in most in¬ 
stances descendants of the original founders (called in Lalatpur Jliariya-kath y 
Ci cutters of the bush”), and under the Native Governments the management of 
the village and collection of the revenue was usually entrusted to them in 
return for a certain payment (hak) in land or cash. Where such persons 
l Colonel Davidson’s report. 
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claimed, the proprietary right was as a general rule conferred upon them with 
their co-sharers, leaving the number of the latter and the extent of each share 
to be specified at the record of rights. The possession of mere farmers was 
generally upheld only where no stronger claims were brought forward. But 
in all cases, with few exceptions, the settlement was made with them after con¬ 
ferring the proprietary title, and not as farmers. 

Wherever old cultivators were amongst the claimants, and did not succeed 
in establishing their rights to engage for the village, they were recorded at the 
recent settlement proprietors of their own holdings if'of about twelve years’ 
standing, with a proportional share of the waste, their share of the Government 
revenue being fixed at the time. The total number of old cultivators 1 thus 
recorded was 161, holding 2,850 acres: a number which may appear small; 
but it must not be forgotten that in numerous cases the proprietors of the whole 
estates were taken from the cultivating community, and all the relations who 
could prove any participation in the old hale, or whose ancestral rights were not 
disputed, were also admitted to registry at the preparation of the record of 
rights. In this district Mr. Colvin’s Sagar rules were fairly observed, and 
have resulted in a fair distribution of the property in the soil created by the 
British rule. In 1872 the landowners numbered 2,795 souls in this district. 

There are no taluhahddH tenures, properly speaking, in the Lalatpur 

District. Those so-called are virtually pattiddH with 
'Tenures. *• * * 

ubari (or quit-rent) rights. The settlement of the reve¬ 
nue has been made for twenty years, and not for the lifetime of the head ubari- 
dar ; while the estate has been divided among the subordinate ubaridars , who 
each pay in their quota of the Government demand direct, and quite indepen¬ 
dent of the recognized head of the family. Villages where subordinate proprie¬ 
tary rights exist have been sub-settled with the persons in the enjoyment of 
such rights. 

The prevailing tenure is that known as zaminddri , under which all the co¬ 
partners enioy a share in the general profits of the 
Zammdari tenure. * J . ,/. , , 

estate, according to the measure oi their ancestral 

right, which is usually expressed in fractions of a rupee. This system is 
thoroughly understood by the people, and leads to no practical inconvenience. 
In mixed or imperfect pattiddH tenures, the amount of each sharer’s responsi¬ 
bility as recorded in fractions of a rupee is in accordance with his patti or 
actual share of the estate. When this agreement was not found to exist, and 
complaints were preferred, the case was usually settled by an adjustment of 
the share of revenue or of land held in common, or (in revenue-free estates) 
of the general village expenses. The pure bhdyachdra tenure is very rarely 

1 There were 43 admitted in'the Lalatpur Parganah; 54 in Banpur; 2 in Mahrauni, and 62 
in Marauxa. 
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met with, the numbers of the different tenures being zaminddri , 653; pattidM , 3; 
imperfect pattiddri , 87; and bhayaeh&ra , 6 ; or a total of 749. 

There is a considerable area held revenue-free in this district, the total area 
being no less than 196,856 acres in. 1869 divided 
Revenue-free estates. among 115 villages, and 12,482 acres held in patches, 

and representing a land-revenue fixed at the time of settlement for the purpose 
of determining cesses of Rs. 34,954. These include the chir lands, due to the 
recognition of the claims of the Thakurs by the Gwaliar Darbar in the partition 
(batota) treaties between them and the Banpur Raja in 1830 and 1838. They 
have all been separately disposed of at the recent settlement, and are recorded 
in full in the report. 

The revenue-free patches locally known as chir comprise some 5,118" acres, 
the rental value of which is Rs. 11,743. TheTh&kurs 
Cl«r At-nd*. were found at the recent settlement to be in possession 

of lands worth Rs. 15,998, and they were only entitled tp Rs. 12,180. Owing 
to lapses and other causes the rental of the resumed lands amounted to 
Rs. 4,254, but possession was not disturbed where the value did not exceed 
one-tenth of the batota money assignment. From the similarity of name it 
was at one time supposed that the terms “ chir ” and “ sir ” were synonymous, 
but chir is here only applied to batota grants situated in villages other than 
those belonging to the batotadans; hak Thakuran is the term applied to these 
grants in their own villages, and sir to any lands habitually cultivated by any 
proprietor. On the death of a cMrddr without heirs his lands lapse to Grovera- 
ment. 


Prior to the present settlement the hereditary rights of cultivators had 

„ _ P not been formerly recognized, hut now, as a general 

Hereditary cultivators. . , 3 & 

rule, an occupancy title has been granted to all who-* 
have held continuous possession of their holdings for a period of twelve years,, 
the period fixed for the Regulation Districts by Act X. of 1859. The excep¬ 
tion has been in those cases where the cultivators themselves have declined* 
to be so recorded, either to please the landlords or under the impression, 
that they could make better terms for themselves as tenants-at-wilk But 
no such resignation of their rights has been accepted without due inquiry 
from the parties themselves. Throughout the greater part of the district m 
hereditary occupancy right has been acknowledged by tbe people themselves. 
For many years prior to British rule the same lands have descended from 
father to son uninterruptedly, and rents have been periodically fixed (usually 
after every second or third year) after a valuation or appraisement of the crop, 
known by the local term of dekha bhali. This custom, wherever found to pro** 
vail, has been recorded in the engagement paper, and it seems to answer every 
required purpose, as the occupancy rights of the tenants are secured, and, on 
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the other band, rents can be easily adjusted by mutual agreement without 
having recourse to the Revenue Courts, Act X. of .1859 is not in force in 
this district, but rules regarding the rights of non-proprietary cultivators and 
claims to enhancement and abatement of rent were promulgated and sanctioned 
by the Board of Revenue in 1863. 

The chief castes amongst the agricultural population are Lodhas, Brahmans, 
Kachhfs, Ahxrs, Kurmis, Jajhariyas, and Bundelas. A holding cultivated by 
one plough consists of four or five bighas of irrigated and eight to ten bighas 
of unirrigated land, and usually has a well. The 
average holding is double this, with two pairs of ploughs. 
A five-acre holding would be equal to about Rs. 2 cash wages a month. 
Colonel Davidson (writing of the neighbouring District of Jhansi) considers 
the size of a holding required for the support of an ordinary family of 
agriculturists to be nine acres. He estimates the average value of the gross 
produce of moti land at Rs. 12, from which Rs. 6-8-0 should be deducted for 
seed (Rs. 2-8-0) and rent (Rs. 4), leaving Rs. 5^ X 9 =* Rs. 49-8-0 as the cultiva¬ 
tor’s profit in a year. Much must depend on the nature of the soil, for if 
all is poor, then half the size again, or (say) 14 acres, would be necessary. 
Again, if the land be irrigated, the size of the required holding may be less— 
say six acres. The average of cultivators’ holdings in Mau is ten acres for 
hereditaiy cultivators and seven acres for tenants-at-will; but these are not 
safe guides, as the one may till land as a tenant-at-will in addition to his own 
holding, and the other may be a pahikasht hereditary cultivator elsewhere. 
Where there are less than nine acres, the profits from the sale of grass, firewood, 
&o., and occasionally labour elsewhere, serve to eke out the profits from cultiva¬ 
tion. * 

The cultivators are for the most part tenants-at-will, deeply involved in 
.debt to the, village bankers. Rent is usually fixed by the crops, and in some 
villages by the character of the soil; hence the rates called village darbandd or 
naruadar , which when according to soil is usually commuted to a lump sum 
known as thdnha . The average rates in the entire district are—for irrigated 
d&mai in two-crop land Rs. 4, and in one-cropland Rs. 3 ;patharo , in two-crop 
land Rs. 3, and in one-crop land Rs. 2-8-0. The rates for unirrigated land 
are— moti Re. 1-12-0, dtimat Re. 1-4-0, and patharo 10 annas. 

In 1872 the rents and cesses paid by cultivators (106,447) were estimated at 
Rs. 2,99,870, giving the average holding of each male adult agriculturist at six 
and a half acres. Rents are invariably paid in cash throughout the district. 

A system of pahikasht (or cultivation by non-resident cultivators) prevails to 
a large extent throughout the district, and is felt to 
be injurious in no small degree, but it is now too firmly 
established to be interfered with. The reason usually given for pahi culti- 
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ration is that a pahikdsht pays one-fourth less than resident cultivators, and 
the land which he holds is not known to the landlord of his own village, 
so that he escapes the exactions so common in every Bundela village at mar¬ 
riages and other festivals of any of the proprietors. Most of these pahis were 
mined by the famine of 1868, and indeed the Bundela proprietary body fared 
little better, as, owing to the minute subdivision of their holdings under the 
operation of the Hindu law of inheritance, almost every jdgirddr and ubarid&r 
is such only in name, Marwari Brahmans or Parwar Baniyas (Jains) holding 
their estates de facto as creditors. 

These evils are in a great measure due to the paucity of cultivators, there 
being more land fit for cultivation than cultivators ready to till it. This scanti¬ 
ness of population is also one reason why the assumed rental assets have been 
found to be so much in excess of the actual village rent-rolls on which the late 
assessments were based. According to the settlement record, 17,101 acres are 
entered as the dr of zammdars ; 18,903 as cultivated by proprietors; 58,305 
by resident hereditary cultivators; 3,832 by non-resident cultivators with 
rights of occupancy ; 99,993 by resident tenants-at-will; and 46,833 by non¬ 
resident tenants-at-will or by pahikdsht asdmh . 

By the recent census the agricultural population is set down at 109,242 
souls, and besides these, 78,479 are entered in the occu- 

Labourers. . . . . _ 

patxon statement as labourers, forming about one-third 
of the entire population. They are of all castes, and are generally paid in grain, 
and when paid in cash, men get two pice, women one and a half, and children 
one pice a day. In harvest-time the rates are high, and labourers are paid in 
grain according to the work done. 

The following statements were prepared by the Settlement Officer (Golonel 
Value and distribution J* Davidson) for 1865-66 (1273 fasli who writes:— 
of agricultural produce, « The details regarding actual produce must undoubtedly 

he looked upon as only a rough approximation to the truth. The amount shown 
as gross rental may be accepted with greater confidence. With regard to the dis¬ 
tribution of the value, the following method has been adopted :—From the total 
value of the produce, calculated at the actually prevailing market rates, I deducted 
the amount shown in the patwdHs* accounts as rent. The balance is entered 
as share of cultivators, the share of the proprietors being represented by the 
difference between the gross rental and the Government demand. And only to 
this extent have 1 attempted to show the share of the landlord as distinguished 
from that of the cultivator, for I need hardly observe that large numbers of 
the proprietary body are themselves cultivators. In their latter capacity they, 
are necessarily recipients of a large share of the gross produce, whereas as 
i landlords’ the return merely shows their portion of the rental after payment 
of the Government demand.” 
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Parganah. 

Total cultivation 

In acres. 

Produce in mnns. 

J Value of produce. 

Rental accord in £ 
lage rent-rc 

?to vll- 
>11. 

Government de¬ 
mand or share. 

Kharif. 

i 

Total. 

I 

3 

cs 

Total. 

i 

0 

' 

i 

« 

Total. 

Lalatpnr 

45,127 

47,139 

21,668 

68,807 

73,024 

67,511 

1,40,536 

30,760 

25,749 

56,509 

35,837 

Talbahat ... 

29,629 

56,470 

33,891 

90,361 

80,972 

92;155 

1,73,128 

16,915 

24,021 

40,937 

21,055 

Bans! 

12,633 

18,683 

8,766 

27,449 

27,926 

24,340 

52,267 

9,698 

8,852 

18,550 

11,361 

Balabahat 

5,457 

7,107 

7,014 

14,121 

10,806 

22,940 

33,746 

3,946 

5,242 

9,189 

5,423 

Mahranni 

14,815 

24,706 

5,713 

30,419 

38,918 

17,942 

56,860 

14,002 

10,067 

24,069 

13,838 

Banpnr 

28,765 

57,396 

18,785] 

76,181 

93,236 

49,851 

1,43,088 

32,026 

26,521 

58,548 

33,672 

Maranra 

17,843 

31,489 

6,178* 

37,667 

50,910 

19,702 

70, 

15,616 

| 12,216 

27,832 

17,325 

Total ... 

154,269 

242,990 

t 

102,015 

I 

345,005 

375,796 

2,94,444 

6,70,240 

1,22,966 

1,12,671 

2,35,637 

1,38,561 


B. 


Incidence of value 
ot produce on 
total cultivation 
per acre, l 

Incidence of ren¬ 
tal according to 
village rent-roll 
on total cultiva¬ 
tion per acre. 

Incidence of Gov¬ 
ernment demand 
on total cultiva¬ 
tion per acre. 

i 

CJ 

&£ 

(O c3 

rS rtf 

53 go 

*8 3 
of 
g.2 

a e< 

£ o 
■§ 

«H 

C 3 

43 O . 

a n © 

0 ■8'S 

Percentage of Gov¬ 
ernment share 
on value of pro¬ 
duce. 

Percentage of the 
propriet ors’ 
share on value 
of produce. 

CO K A « 

tg g o o 

43 

OJ I— H 

OS® 

© ° g*w 

fj- 2 jg 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

3 1 10 

1 4 0 

O 12 8h 

20,673 

84,026 

25 8 0 

11 4 

59 12 8 

5 13 6 

1 6 1 

0 114 

19,882 

1,32,191 

12 2 7 

7 9 

76 5 8 

4 2 Q} 

17 6 

O 14 5 

7,190 

33,716 

21 U 9 

1 12 1 

64 8 1 

6 2 11 

1 10 11 

0 15 11 

3,766 

2,457 

16 1 1 

112 7 

72 12 4 

S 13 5 

1 10 0 

0 15 0 

10,182 

32,791 

24 6 9 

17 14 6 

57 10 8 

4 15 7 

2 0 7 

12 9 

24,876 

84,540 

23 8 6 

17 6 3 

59 1 3 

3 15 4 

1 8 11 

0 15 7 

10,507 

42,780 

24 8 7 

14 13 ir 

60 9 6 

... 

IN 

... 

97,076 

4,34,603 

... 

... 

... 


Another mode of ascertaining the distribution of the value of produce would 
be as follows :—Moti soil produces seven muns of wheat per acre, worth Rs. 11, 
from which deduct seed, interest, village servants, &e. (Rs. 5) ; the balance, 
Rs. 6, divided by two gives the zamind&r’s share. If half the land be sown with 
wheat and the rest with gram and jodr, the produce will be five mum jodr per 
acre, worth Rs. 6 ; deduct Re. 1-3-2 for seed, &c., and half the balance, Rs. 2-6-5, 
will be the landlord’s share: gram, from one acre six muns, worth Rs. 6, from which 
deduct Rs. 2-8 for seed, &c., and the zamind&r’s share will be Re. 1-12-0. There¬ 
fore, in one acre with one-half wheat (Re. 1-8-0), one-third jodr (Re. 0-13-0;, and 

i The figures in B. refer in the same order as the figures in A. to the parganahs there 

&*** 
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one-sixth gram (Re. 0-4-8% the landlord’s share should be Rs. 2-9-8; but the 
actual rent is Rs. 2, giving the cultivator Rs. 3-2-0 as his share per acre in moti 
land after deducting the cost of seed, &c. The census returns of 1872 already 
noticed give the incidence of rents paid by cultivators per cultivated acre at 
Re. 1-4-7, and the Government demand with cesses at Re. 0-13-5, leaving the 
proprietor seven annas two pie per acre cultivated 

An account of the batota treaties is given in the historical sketch at the close 
of the present notice. The principal families amongst 
Leading families. guaranteed landholders who were parties to those 

treaties, and who represent the feudal chieftainry of the district, number amongst 
the& the Thakurs of Jakhlaun in Parganah B&l&bahat. These now form a 
large clan, and most of the villages in their possession were held by them long 
before the batota in 1830. They hold 32£ villages, representing a money “hak” 
of Rs. 18,500 NandsahL Colonel Sleeman, 1 writing in 1835, makes mention of 
Amrao Singh of Jakhlaun as having been out on bMmiawat for fifteen out of 
the prece ding twenty years, and not to have thus lost anything in the estima¬ 
tion of his friends. His grandson is now one of the principal shareholders in 
the estate. 1 

The Thakurs of Dongra Kalan hold a hah of Rs. 800 Ncmdsahi. A share of 
this estate, amounting to Rs. 154, held by one Debi 
Doo 9 .&. Singh, was confiscated in 1858 and settled with another 

member of the family. Debi Singh was killed in 1862 by Captain Thain’s police 
party. His son, Bhdjpal Singh, is still at large, and perpetrates outrages in this 
and the neighbouring districts. In the Police Report for. 1871-72 he is men¬ 
tioned as still wandering through the neighbouring Native States, but not to have 
troubled the district during 1871. A cordon of police posts has been formed 
along Ms usual haunts, and to this is attributed the immunity from his incur¬ 
sions which the district has enjoyed. The estate comprises five villages in Parga¬ 
nah Balabahat, Saleya, and Kalrao in Parganah Lalatpur ; Suri Kalan in 
B&npur, and Khataura in Mahrauni, are held by members of the same family. 
Konwar Raj&ju, a son-in-law of the ex-Raja of Shahgarh, holds an estate con¬ 
sisting of three revenue-free and one ubari village. The soi-disant Diwdn, 
Amrao Singh, a Lodha by caste, obtained, through the influence of Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton the grant in perpetuity of the villages of Sayyidpur and Jalandhar, for¬ 
merly belonging to Rajdju,* for certain services said to have been rendered in 
1857-58. He still holds these villages, and R&j&ju has been compensated by 
the grant of the village of Bahadurpur. 

One of the most influential families in the district is that of Hamir Singh, 
Bundela of Pali, who, with his brother Madan, held a jdgir worth Rs. 7,200 JS 7 dnd- 
sdhl Hamir Singh refused to come in under the amnesty, and in consequence 

1 Colonel Davidson’s report. — 
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his property was confiscated and settled with his brother, Madan Singh. 
Hamir Singh, appearing in 1861, was deported to Muradabad, and given a 
pension of one rupee a day, while his son, Nirbhai Singh, was given a one-third 
share in the Banpur village, worth about Us. 500 a year. 

Besides the Bundela Thakurs, whose estates were confirmed to them in 
j&gir by the batata , there were others holding on an 
u * vbar{ (or quit-rent) tenure. The chief amongst these 

is Rao Arjun Singh, son of Bao Udit Singh> a direct descendant of the 
ancient Rajas of Chanderi. In the reign of Bharat S&h, some 400 years 
ago, this family held a jagir of Bs. 25,000, which by the operation of the 
rules of inheritance and the vicissitudes of war dwindled down to ten vil¬ 
lages at the conquest by Gwaliar. They now hold only six villages. The 
Th&kurs of Dongra hold five ubari villages. Those found in their possession 
at the batota in 1830 were valued at Rs. 1,421 in excess of their !\ak; in 1838 
the quit-rent was finally fixed at Rs. 1,271. The Dehalwara family, of 
whom the Dongras are a branch, is one of the oldest in the district. They 
hold four ubari villages and a portion of a fifth, besides their batota jagir of 
Rs. 7,000. 

The Chaudhris and Kanrmgoes, who under theMarhatta Government held the 

Chaudhris and Kan da- hereditary office of collectors of the revenue, hold cer- 
£° es - tain revenue-free estates. When the old District of 


Chanderi was ceded in 1844,* they held nine and a half villages and certain 
patches of land in remuneration for their services, besides enjoying a dami (or fee) 
of ten per cent, on the actual collections. They did no work themselves, but 
paid four “ corrupt irresponsible gomashtas” or agents. In 1847 their dami 
was taken from them, but their lands were valued at not less than Rs. 19,520 
per annum. In 1854 the Commissioner proposed the resumption of the 
lands and the bestowal of an annual payment of Rs. 5,000 instead, but this 
proposal was objected to by the Gwaliar Darbar, and the matter remained 
in abeyance until 1864, when the Government ordered the continuance of a 
revenue-free tenure for life, worth Rs. 3,703, subject to a payment of about 
Rs. 960 per annum towards the new K&nungo establishment. This estate 
now consists of Arauni, Ghutari, Kitwas, Nunauli, Pathari, Jhirkun, Tagari, 
and half Nibhai in Parganah Lalatpur, and the village of Bairwaro in Parganah 
B&npur. 

The ISr&rhat Talukah, comprising fifteen villages, was transferred from 


Talnkah Narhat. 


Sagar to Lalatpur in 1861. The most prominent mem¬ 
ber of the family holding this estate in 1869 was Rao 


Bakht Bali, who is the representative of a numerous body of Thakurs, amongst 


• whom the property is divided. They used to give much trouble in former days, 


and were amongst the foremost of the turbulent landholders of this part of 
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the country. They took a prominent part in the rebellion of 1842, and did as 
much mischief as their means allowed in that of 1857 ; but since then they 
have settled down to peaceable pursuits. In this talukah several villages were 
held under direct management for many years owing to default; these have 
since 1866 been restored to the proprietors, in some eases at a reduced revenue, 
as it was shown - that the previous assessment had been too high. 

The Thakurs of Sindwaha are near neighbours to those of Mrhat, and like 
them were under the Sagar District till 1861. The Sagar authorities had fre¬ 
quently to report th em for misconduct, and owing to the part taken by them in 
the rebellion of 1857, the ularl privileges of all except Z&lim Singh were con¬ 
fiscated for wilful and persistent default. 

Afa>r the co nfis cation of the estate of the Raja of Shahgarh for rebellion in 

1857, several of his villages were granted in reward to 
Mutiny rewards. , , . . , . . 

persons who had rendered good services. Amongst 

these were Earn Ohand, Rail Rao, Sir Snbah of Isagarh, on whom were con¬ 
ferred the villages of Bhartiya, Manikpur, and Piyasa revenue-free in perpe¬ 
tuity, valued at Rs. 2,000 a year. The grant provides for a fixed annual cash 
payment of Rs. 30 to the zamindars of Bhartiya, and Rs. 20 each to the zamin¬ 
dars of the other two villages. A similar jagir was conferred by the same order 
on Balwant Rao, another of Sindhia’s adherents; and the villages selected to 
■be held revenue-free were Bamauri and Rakwaha, with a similar reservation of 
the zamindar’s rights. 

On Baba Maharkar, the Commander-in-Chief of Sindhia’s army, a grant 
of Rs. 2,000 a year from villages Rainpur, Ramesra, and Satwansa in Par- 
ganah Maraura, and Mahur in the Bombay Presidency, was conferred; the 
three former at a quit-rent of Rs. 854 a year. Provision was also made for 
the rights of the zamindars. Girar and Garhauli were assigned to Ajit Sin oh 
and Biirwar to Diwan Parichhat, for good services; the latter at a quit-rent of 
Rs. 14, which was subsequently revised in 1861. Of the 639 villages pay¬ 
ing revenue to Government in the district, 245 are held by Bundela Thdkurs * 
101 by Brahmans; 56 by Ahirs ; 41 by Panwar Rajputs; 46 by other Rajputs • 
71 by Lodhas ; 17 by Kayaths; 15 by Dandelas; 45 by other Hindus ; and 
only two by Muhammadans. 

There are no large towns in the district, and consequently no centres of 
Trade. trade - ^ only exports consist of a little grain to 

Teliri j betel-leaves from Pali, clarified butter (ghi) from 
the jungle tracts, and small quantities of lac, honey, wax, and other forest pro¬ 
duce. The imports are salt, grain, sugar, cotton, cloth, spices, and tobacco 
brought by Banjaras from the Central Provinces. The only two fairs of any 
commercial importance in the district are STanaura, which lasts for efoht days 
and is attended by about 5,000 people; and Gursara, which lasts for°a similaJ 
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period, and is attended by about 50,000. Neither of these fairs are much used 
as places for the interchange of commodities, the articles sold being mainly for 
local wants and uses* The ordinary markets held twice or thrice a week in every 
large town or village are the sources from which the people supply their sim¬ 
ple wants. There are no statistics of trade of any value external or internal. 
The manufactures are insignificant. Domestic utensils of metal are made in the 
towns, and lac ornaments by wandering tribes, such as Nats and Kanjars. In 
Talbahat, the shepherds (or Garariyas) makegood coarse blankets of wool; Bani- 
yas make hemp-rope and gunny : and Koris manufacture the coarse cotton cloth 
which forms the principal clothing of the people. The old town of Chanderi 
used to be famous for its fine muslins, and they are still procurable there, but 
the trade has greatly fallen off of late years. The late Captain Tyler tried 
to introduce the muslin manufacture into the town of Lalatpur, but on the 
outbreak of cholera in 1865 the weavers died or ran away and the plan 
failed. 

The ordinary weights and measures of time and capacity are in use. The 
local measure for grain is the paili of ten sers ; barya y 
one ser ; poll , half a ser. In the Maraura Parganah 
the local biglia is equal to the British acre ; elsewhere If bighas are equivalent 
to an acre. The Government Ugha or bigha of settlement in use in this dis¬ 
trict varies in each parganah. The following table gives the measure^ 
ments:— 


Weights and measures. 


Name of Parganah. 

Government Ugha 
in square yards. 

Number of bighas 
in an acre. 

Decimal fraction 
the bigha is of 
an acre. 

Name of Par- 
ganaht. 

Government bigha 
in square yards. 

Number of bighas 
in an acre. 

Decimal fraction 
the bigha is of 
m acre. 

Lalatpur 


437*1 

11*0730 

*0903 + 

Banpur 

329*11 

. 

14-7063 + 

*0680 

Banal 


154-83 

31*2600+ 

*0320 

Mahroni 

15359 

31*5124 

•0317 + 

Talbahat * 

... 

283*64 

17*0638+ 

*0586 + 

Maraura ... 

406-11 

11-9180 

*0840 

Balabahat 


179-56 

26 9547+ 

*0371 






Wages. 


The wages of coolies from 1858 to 1867 have not changed; they ranged 
from one to two annas from boys to grown men; ka- 
hars, two annas; smiths, carpenters, masons, tailors,, 
and mocMs (or leather-workers),—first class, 4 annas a day; second class, 3 
annas ; ghardmis (or thatchers), potters, and barbers, two annas ; road-makers 
(beld&rs) and silversmiths,—first class, three annas; second class, two annas. 
The following table gives the prices of the principal articles of consumption 
during the same period, from which it will be seen that 
prices have nearly doubled, while it would appear that 


"Priced. 
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wages have remained almost stationary. Prices are given in sers and ohhatdJca 
(16 chhotdks =one ser =2 fbs. 2 oz). 


Name of product. 


1865. 1866. 1867. 
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Tho number of incomes over Rs. 500 a year assessed to the income-tax at 
six pies in the rupee, under Act XVI. of 1870, was 
Inoome-.as, gQ7 ? yielding a revenue of Rs. 11,117. There were 

138 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs, 750 ; 66 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000 ; 
56 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 27 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 
18 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs, 10,300 ; and two above Rs. 10,000. 

At the close of the year 1871-72 there were 162 shops for the sale of 
native liquor and one for the sale of English spirituous 
and fermented liquors in the district. In the Jhansi 
Division, what is known as the farming system is in force ; under this 
the right of manufacture and vend of country spirit is farmed to an individual 
usually by a parganah : consequently the number of stills at work and the 
quantity of liquor issued can with difficulty be ascertained. The receipts and 
charges on account of excise were :— 


Tear. 

Receipts on 
account of 
liquor vend, 
&c. 

Drugs. 

■i 

1 

Tari, 

Opium. 

[Fines and 
miscellane¬ 
ous. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1870-71 

3,207 

480 

74 

... 

1,760 

... 

809 

4,61 3 

1871-72 

6,11? 

474 

220 

Mi 

2,266 

30 

1,179 

7,912 


Stamp duties are levied under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869) 

_ and under the Court Fees’ Act. The following State- 

Stamps. ° 

ment shows the revenue and charges under this head 

for this district :— 


1870- 71.., 

1871- 72... 


Hundis and 
adbesiv e 
stamps. 

Blue and 
black docu¬ 
ment stamps. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realised. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

i 

! Court fees 
stamps sales. 

' 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

Total net re* 
ceipts. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

] 

Rs. 

1 

Rs, 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

j 162 

1,457 

62 

246 

1,436 

4,753 

230 

4,623 

6,959 

191 

1,108 

1 

297 

1,002 

4,897 

348 

4,649 

6,551 


In 1871-72 there were 134 documents registered under the provisions of the 
Registration Registration Act (VIII of 1871), on which fees to the 

amount of Rs. 212 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, & c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 389. There were 
23 registrations affecting immovable property in which registration was 
compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 75 in which the re¬ 
gistration was optional, the aggregate value of the immovable property trans¬ 
ferred by these instruments being Rs, 11,899. The other registrations effected 
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refer io movable property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the 
documents registered amounts to Rs. 18,890. 

Tradition ascribes the colonization of Lalatpur in the earliest days to the 
Gonds, traces of whose rule still remain in the old tem- 
History. ples ^ the south of the district, close to the Vindhyan 

hills, where also a scattered remnant of the tribe continues to reside. The em¬ 
bankments constructed to form reservoirs for irrigation, which have been 
allowed to fall into ruin by the Bundelas, are also attributed to the Gonds, who 
seem to have been an agricultural people, possessed of a very high grade of 
civilisation and professing a form of the Hindu religion. The Gonds were 
succeeded by the Chandels (see Mahoba), who were driven out by Prithiraj, 
and he in turn by the Musalmans. The Chandels seem to have had a very 
close connection with the Gonds, ousting them in all Western Bundeikhand, 
but occasionally making alliances with them, as in the case of Durgavati, the 
Chandel queen of the Gond Raja of Garha Mandla. During the Muhammadan 
sway the country became subject to several semi-independent rulers, until the 
advent of the Bundelas about the fourteenth century, 

Sohanp&l, the Bundela, drove out the Khangars or Khagars, a tribe who 
held a large tract of country to the west of the Dha- 
s&n, and expelled them from Karar, now in Orchha, 
where he settled himself. Succeeding leaders increased their territory until, in 
the eighth generation, Bharati Chand, a son of Rudr Partap, founded Orchha. 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Bir Singh Deo, the murderer of Akbar’s 
learned minister, Abul Fazl. Rajaram, or Ram Sah, a brother of Bxr Singh, 
now quitted Orchha and founded the Ohanderi State, making Bar or Barh his 
head-quarters, about 1602 A.D. (see under Bundelkhand). From his family 
also sprang the Rajas of Banpur. Ram Sah was succeeded by Singh Ram in 
^ . 1612 AD., and he by Bharat Sah in 1620, who was 

followed by Debi Singh in 1646, and then came Durga 
Singh in 1663, Durjan Singh in 1687, Man Singh in 1733, Anrud Singh in 
1746, and Ram Chand in 1774 A.D. The last, turning his attention to religi¬ 
ous matters in the year 1788, went on a pilgrimage to Ajudhiya in Oudli, 
where he remained until his death. During his absence the Peskwa took pos¬ 
session of Saurai, Dakrani, and Balabahat, while certain turbulent Bundelas of his 


own class seized and appropriated a large portion of the revenues, the remain¬ 
der being remitted to Ram Chand by his agents. With the consent of Ram 
Chand, his eldest son, Pirjipal, was placed on the gadi in 1800, but had only 
ruled for two years when he was murdered at the instigation of one of his 
chiefs. Piijipfil was succeeded by his brother, Mur Pahl&d, a young man of 
debauched manners, and utterly unfitted to control or influence his turbulent 
subjects. 
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Gwaliar interferes. 


In 1811, Sindhia, in revenge for constant attacks made by the Bundelas, 
sent an expedition under Colonel Jean Baptiste to 
capture Chandeii. Colonel Baptiste, after taking in 
succession the forts of Kotra, Bansi, Raj war a, and Lalatpur, proceeded to Chan¬ 
deri, whence Mur Pahlad with his family fled to Jhansi, leaving his fort to be 
defended by Diw&n Takht Singh and Kunwar Amrao Singh, who appear to have 
made a determined resistance. The siege was carried on for several weeks, and 
eventually the fort was captured through the treachery of one of the Chanderi Tha¬ 
kurs. After taking Chanderi, Colonel Baptiste went to attack Garhakota, and des¬ 
patched one of his officers to besiege Talbahat, where there was a fort of con¬ 
siderable strength, held on the part of the Raja by one Ballabh Tewari and a 
Eilahdar. The siege was carried on without success for three months, the fort 
being built on a commanding position, and its guns sweeping all the approaches. 
Baptiste’s lieutenant was killed, and he himself came to assume the command, 
and made such good use of his guns that Ballabh Tewari lost courage and went 
over to the enemy. This act of treachery was rewarded with a grant of 50 
Ughas of land, of which his family still retain possession. After the fall of T41- 
bahat all resistance was at an end, and the conquest of .Chanderi vas complete. 
Colonel Baptiste was appointed by Sindhia to the government of the district, 
and in 1818 A.D. he restored all the confiscated jagirs to their former owners, 
Mur Pahlad receiving for his own share 31 villages. After these events the 
Raja took np his abode at Keilgaon, and remained there about 15 years, living 
on the proceeds of his villages. But in 1829 A.D. new disturbances broke out, 
headed by Mur Pahlad and his Bundela brethren, who were all more or less 
discontented with Sindhia’s arrangements. Colonel Baptiste returned to Chan¬ 
deri from Gwaliar, and through the intervention of the Raja of Orchha suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing the Thakurs to come to a peaceable settlement of their 


The first batota . 


The first batota agreement was made in 1887 Sanvat or 1830 A.D., and 
by it the Chanderi territory, valued at Rs. 4,95,121 
Ndndsdhi rupees, exclusive of religious and charitable 
alienations, was divided, and two-thirds were granted to Gwaliar and one-third 
to the Raja. Mur Pahlad’s share, therefore, amounted to Rs. 1,65,441, includ¬ 
ing a sum of Rs. 95,000 on account of .service lands due to the subordinate Bun- 
dela chiefs. After the lapse of a few years it was found that Mur Pahlad had so 
contrived that most of the jdgir lands of his brother Thakurs were included in 
Sindhia’s two-third share, which was tantamount to their resumption; moreover, 
he did not adhere to the plan for distributing amongst them the Rs. 95,000 
worth of land. This naturally caused great discontent, and a number of the 
principal TMkurs went in a body to Gwaliar, to re¬ 
present their grievances to Sindhia. This led to an 


The second batota. 
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enquiry as to the amount of hah (or right) to which each chief was entitled; an 
award was made accordingly, and was embodied in a second or supplementary 
treaty, commonly known as the batota of 1895 Sanvat or 1838 A.D. 

Under these treaties the lands in possession of each chief were confirmed 
according to the amount of his hah , and this was en- 
Hak batota. tered in every instance in cash, without any specifica¬ 

tion of the area of the lands assigned, but a detail of the villages was entered 
in which the hah lands were comprised. When the value of lands in possession 
did not exceed the amount of the hah, the tenure became revenue-free, or jdgir; 
when the value was in excess of the hak , the difference was payable as quit-rent, 
or vhari . Where the amount was less than the hah , or when persons entitled 
to share were found wholly out of possession, the difference was made good by 
awarding an equivalent in other villages. These lands were called chiv batota or 
hah Thdhurdn; they were taken from the one-third share allotted to the Raja, 
and are scattered throughout the district . 1 

After the conclusion of the treaty of 1833 A.D. Mur Pahl&d took up his 
abode at B&npur, whence he also took his title as Raja, 
Tae Britfeh* jgr e j n 134 ^ an( j was succeeded by his son, Mardan 

Singh. By the treaty of 1844, concluded between the British Government 
and Sindhia after the battle of Maharajpur, Sindhia’s share of the Ohanderi 
territory came under British rule as a guarantee for the payment of tho 
Gwaliar Contingent, and was administered by a Deputy Superintendent, 
who also had criminal jurisdiction in Banpur. The Parganah of Banpur 
and the various scattered villages comprised in the remaining one-third 
share continued under the rale of Mardan Singh. As regards the rost of 
the district it was stipulated that the assumption of the management by tho 
British Government should not involve the abolition of the sovereignty of 
the Maharaja or of the proprietary rights of the inhabitants. Next came tho 
mutiny. 

In April, 1857, Thakur Jajhar Singh of Nanakpur died, and, agreeably to 
The mutiny orders of Government, his tenure was resumed and 

settled with his heirs, instead of the third part being 
given to the Raja of Banpur in the terms of the batota. Upon this Mardan 
Singh of Banpur sent for the heir, Jawahir Singh, invested him with a pagari (or 
head-dress), and advised him to collect his relations and retainers and go into 
u bhumiawat” (or rebellion) as the surest way of inducing the Government to 
alter their resolution. It also appears that the Raja was irritated at being 
refused by Government certain honours to which he considered himself entitled. 
At the outbreak of the mutiny the district was in temporary charge of Zain-ul- 
abdln Khan, a man of lazy and feeble character and unfit for any post of 

l Colonel Davidson’s report. 


The mutiny. 
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responsibility. Early in May, Guneshju, son of Jawahir Singh, informed the 
Deputy that his father was about to go into rebellion, and asked for the inter¬ 
ference of the Court, but in vain. 1 

The district was handed over to Captain A. C. Gordon early in June, 1857, 

who found it in great disorder, which was increased by 
The Btmdelas rise. , _ . . Tr n . , 

the news of the mutiny at Jhansi. lhe Bunaelas rose 

in all directions and commenced plundering and collecting in large bodies at 
Chanderl, Talbahat, and Lalatpur. The Banpur Raja from the beginning en¬ 
couraged these bodies of rebels, and by the 11th or 12th June occupied the 
passes above Malthaun with his matchlockmen. He endeavoured also to win 
over the 6th Gwaliar Regiment, and with the aid of the native civil subordinates 
opened up communications with the rebels at Jhansi and closed on the station 
with a large force, from whence he was ordered to depart by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. He then took up his quarters at Maraura. On the 11th June Cap¬ 
tain Gordon had the treasure removed to the sepoy lines, and proposed that the 
detachment should fall back on Gwaliar. In consultation with the native officers 


this was agreed upon, but when on the 12th it was attempted to put the design 
into execution the men mutinied and warned their officers to fly. The same 
day this party was taken to Maraura and thence to Banpur by the Raja’s 
order, and sent on the 17th to Tehri under some Banpur men, who left it 
at the Jamni. The fugitives then proceeded with one faithful guide towards 
Tehri, but were stopped by the troops of that State, who had been sent to pre¬ 
vent the entrance of Europeans. After some suspicions movements they were 
at length admitted to Orchha through the influence of one Prem Narayan, and 
remained at his house until the 2nd of July. 

On that date they set out for Sagar via Shahgarh, and were protected by the 
European refugees made rebel Raja of that place from the Sagar mutineers, 
prisoners. Up j. Q £} ie f a n 0 f the Raja treated them with 

kindness, but from that time they experienced nothing hut ill-treatment. They 
were hurried off without seeing the Raja, and made over as prisoners to a guard 
under his brother, Diwan Lachhman Singh, and were occasionally exposed to 
very insulting treatment, being threatened with hanging and flogging. Thd- 
kur Lachhman Singh of Ndrhat, however, who pretended to have joined the 
rebels, but who had come into their camp to communicate with Captain Gor¬ 
don on the part of Major Western, Deputy Commissioner of Sagar, prevailed 
on Diwdn Lachhman Singh to apologise and treat them better. Shortly 
after Dxwdn Lachhman Singh left to attack the British troops at Benaika, by 
whom he was defeated, with the loss of a cannon, he himself being severely 
wounded. Upon this the Europeans were sent to a place called Papiti, confined 
in a cowshed and insulted in every way. On the 25th July Captain A. C. 
] & ee farther Major Pinkney’s and Mr. Passanah’s official narratives. 
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Gordon was sent for by the Shahgarh Raja, who stated that his troops had 
attacked our forces contrary to his orders, and that he was still anxious to be 
our ally, but on the old condition-the gift of the Garhakota Parganah and 
that his’gun should be restored to him. He added that he gare our Govern¬ 
ment eight days to consider his terms, and if he received an unfavourable 
reply he°should join the rebels. On the morning of the 27th July the party 
started with a guard for Benaika, a town in the S4gar District. Their arms, 
of which they had been deprived, had been restored to them. 

After they had proceeded some distance, a Sagar messenger who accom¬ 
panied them told Captain Gordon that he suspected 
Treachery of the Kaja. gome treachery as they were being taken off the pro¬ 
per road. When about a kos from Benaika they were met by three horsemen 
(sowars)) who demanded their weapons, saying they had been sent by the Raja 
to bring the party back, and had been ordered to kill them if they did not 
obey. The Shahgarh guard, consisting of 30 men, made no objection—indeed, 
assisted the horsemen. On their way hack they halted at Z&limpur, where 
the horsemen again threatened the Europeans, and one of them drove his spear 
into the cheekbone of Mr. Yerrier, of the Salt Department, inflicting a deop 
and dangerous wound. On reaching Papiti they met a party of the Raja’s 
troops, on which the horsemen immediately made off. The commander of these 
troops declared that the saicdrs had not been sent by the Raja to recall thorn, 
and sent off a messenger to him to state what had occurred. The Raja ignored 
the whole proceeding, stating that the sawdrs were inhabitants of the Sugar 
District. 

On the 29th July the whole party were removed to Baretta, a fort in 
^ t the middle of the jungle, and they were informed, that 

the Raja could not send them to S&gar owing to the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country. r ihey remained at Baretta until the end of their 
captivity, the 12th September, 1857, during which time their treatment was 
worse than they had before experienced. They were confined in two low, 
leaky rooms, sometimes ankle-deep in mud, situated in a small courtyard, one 
side of which was occupied by the guard. They had no change of clothes, and 
were not permitted to go anywhere without a detail of the guard. Their food 
was of the coarsest description of flour, rice, and pulses, like the usual faro of 
prisoners in jail; the daily sum allowed to support fifteen people being one 
rupee and two pice. On the 7th September, 1857, Colonel Miller’s Madras 

Release of the captives. Colmnn iavin S advanced to Dutnoh, the Shahgarh 
Raja became alarmed, and sending for Captain. Gordon 
to Shahgarh, stated that he had made up his mind to send tho whole party 
into Sagar m safety. The party left Baretta on the 12th and reached Sd^ar 
in safety on the 14th September, 1857. ° 
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The Banpur Raja. 


As stated above, the Baja of Banpur with a large force and some guns 
went from Maraura to Lalatpur on the 13th June, the 
day after the Europeans took shelter in the former 
place. A quarrel arose between him and the 6th Regiment Gwaliar mutineers 
and sawdrs regarding the treasure which Captain Gordon had distributed to 
the latter, the Raja demanding a share, which the mutineers refused. The 
mutineers marched from Lalatpur in the evening, and almost immediately 
after they left the place were attacked by the Raja’s followers and other Bun- 
delas, but beat them off with little loss to themselves, the Bundelas suffering 
severely. The Raja of Bdnpur was now in full possession of the Chanderi Dis¬ 
trict, and appears to have been obeyed as well as native princes usually are. 
He plundered all who were supposed to favour our Government, extorted money 
from the trading classes, raised revenue, and established a cannon foundry 
on the European principle, with an excellent boring apparatus, at Banpur. 1 
The Tahsxldar of Lallatpnr, Haiyat All; the Serishtadar, All Husain ; and 
Hidayat All, writer, all took service under him. On the 7th or 8th July the 
Banpur Raja took possession of the Sagar Parganahs of Khemlasa and Karai, 
and plundered the treasure in the latter place, where he was joined by our Tah- 
sild&r. The garrison of Sagar was so severely crippled by the mutiny of the 
greater part of it that the Banpur Raja remained in possession of the northern 
part of the Sagar District until the arrival of Sir Hugh 
Rose’s force at Ratgarh and Sagar in January, 1858. 
Sir Hugh Rose captured Ratgarh and defeated the rebels at Banawadhia, so 
that in January, 1858, the Banpur Raja was compelled to abandon Karai and 
Khemlasa in the Sagar District, and withdrew into Chanderi and Banpur. 
After the capture of Garhakota Sir Hugh advanced from Sagar on the 27th 
February. The British force reached Raj was on the 1st March, and ascertained 
that the Raja of Banpur with a strong force held the JTarhat Pass. Sir Hugh 
Rose determined to make a feint in that direction and to force the easier pass, that 
of Madanpur, which was held by the Shahgarh Raja’s troops and the 52nd 
Bengal mutineers. This was done on the 3rd March, the enemy being defeated 
with severe loss. Upon this the Raja of Banpur abandoned the Narhat 
Pass and fell hack towards Banpur and Talbahat, both of which places were 
abandoned on the approach of our forces under Major Orr, who reached Tal¬ 
bahat on the 13th March. 

The administration of the Chanderi District, including Banpur, was made 
over temporarily to Captain Maclean, who established 
police-stations of Tehri troops in different places. 
Meanwhile, the siege of Chanderi was being carried on by tbe first brigade of 
Sir Hugh Rose’s force, under Brigadier Stewart, of the Bombay Army ; but as 
l On the occupation of Banpur by Sir Hugh Rose’s force it was destroyed. 


Sir Hugh Rose. 


Attempt at reorganisation. 
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it was found impossible to spare any regular troops to occupy the Chanderi 
District, disturbances soon broke out there, and before our forces advanced from 
Jhansi, large bodies of rebels had assembled under the B&na and attacked our 
tahsili at Talbaliat. They were, however, beaten off. Shortly before the affair 
at Kunch, on the 7th May, 1858, the rebel Bajas of Shahgarh and Banpur, 
having doubled round the flank of Sir Hugh Bose’s force, reached their own ter¬ 
ritories and recaptured Chanderf. When early in June the news of the revolt at 
Gwaliar reached Lalatpur, Captain Maclean was obliged to leave, and the whole 
district again fell into the hands of the rebels. On the 5th July the Bdnpur Baja 
gave himself up to Mr. Thornton at Mar&ura, but was shortly after allowed to * 
return to the district, where he continued intriguing and collecting revenue until 
early in August, when he finally came in and proceeded with the Shahgarh 
Baja under escort to Gwaliar. 

At the end of August, 1858, Lieutenant Fenton with a few police was sent 


final effort of the rebels. 


to occupy Lalatpur, which he succeeded in accomplish¬ 
ing, with the exception of Jakhlaun, P&li, and H&nak- 


pur, where the Bundelas still assembled in considerable numbers. About the 


22nd September, on the approach of Tantia Topi, the rebels attacked, drove 
out and cut up several of the police in the police-stations of T&lbahat and 
Bansi, and murdered the chief police officers. The district officers were de¬ 


serted by several of the Bhup&l Levy, but retiring on Bdnpnr, defeated an 
attack of the rebels near Kalyanpur. One portion of Tantia Topi’s column 
attacked Chanderi, but was beaten off with considerable loss, and the second 
entering the Jhansi District made for Tehri, but was headed and driven back 
to Lalatpur, where, after being joined by all the rebel Th&kurs, they halted two 
or three days, and then marched towards Shahgarh. On the 18th October 
this force was met by General Michel and defeated at Khajuriya near Sindh- 
waha with heavy loss in men and all their guns. The rebel army then turned 
north towards Talbahat, but finding escape in this direction cut off, again 
doubled back to the south through the difficult and wild country along\k© 
east bank of the Betwa, and escaped into the Sagar District, pursued by Gone- 
ral Michel. The district again came under British rule, and was not subse¬ 
quently disturbed to any very great degree. It is a curious incident of the 
disturbances in this district that the Bundela Thakurs and their followers 
broke out into rebellion long before the troops at Lalatpur showed any signs 
of mutiny, and that throughout they remained the same turbulent and dis¬ 
affected body which tradition and history have always represented thorn to be. 
It may well be hoped that the lessons of the year of mutiny may not bo lost* 
and that the semi-savage tribes inhabiting this portion of Her Majesty’s do¬ 
minions accustomed for centuries to Ishmaelitish warfare may bo spared the 
reign of pure law for which they are as yet unfitted. 
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Mention has been made of the Shahgarh Raja in the preceding narrative. 
He too was a Bundela and a lineal descendant of Chhatarsal. His ancestor, 
Pirthi Singh, son of Hardi Sah, Raja of Panria, was appointed by the Peshwa 
Raja of Garhakota in 1740 A.D., which then yielded 
Shahgarh. a re y enue 0 f about six lakhs of rupees. He was suc¬ 

ceeded by his son, Kishanju, whose brothers, Narayanju and Hari Singh, died 
without issue. Kishanju was succeeded by his son, Mardan Singh, who was 
expelled by a Gwaliar force under Jean Baptiste Filose just before the occupation 
of this part of the country by the British under Colonel Watson in 1818. Mardan 
Singh obtained from the British Government the jdgir of Shahgarh, yielding a 
revenue of one lakh and fifty thousand rupees per annum. His descendant, Raja 
Bakht Bali, joined in the rebellion of 1857, and his estates were confiscated. 
Parganah Maraura was annexed to the Lalatpur District, and the remainder 
of his State to the Sagar District of the Central Provinces. 1 

The estates of Mardan Singh were also confiscated and annexed to the 
Lalatpur District, then known as Chanderi. In 1860, 
After the mutiny. foy a treaty concluded with Sindhia, 80 villages com¬ 

prising the whole of Parganah Chanderi, valued at Rs. 17,011 per annum 
(exclusive of excise), were restored to Sindhia; and the full sovereignty over 
the remainder of the assigned territory, comprising 380 villages, valued at 
Rs. 94,909, was transferred to the British Government, who made Lalatpur their 
head-quarters and gave that name to the district. During the same year 36 
villages of the Narhat Parganah of the Sagar District, which had been under 
British management since 1819, were annexed to Lalatpur. Since 1860 the 
history of Lalatpur is the history of its administration which has been suffici¬ 
ently sketched in the preceding pages. 

The prevailing diseases are dysentery, rheumatism, and malarious fevers, 

, attributable in a great measure to the porous nature 

Medical history. A r 

of the soil. Again, m many parts of the district 

stagnant pools occur both in the beds of streams and in the artificial tanks with 

which the district is pretty well supplied. These latter are, however, for the 

most part out of repair and dry up about March and April. The decomposition 

of vegetable matter in their beds tends to increase a bad class of fever, especially 

in the weak and anaemic subjects already suffering from diseases of the spleen. 

No improvement as regards the endemic diseases has been noticed. Population 

and cultivation have both decreased to a certain extent. The natural drainage 

of the country is very good, and artificial arrangements for this purpose are 

seldom required. In a sanitary point of view the villages resemble each 

other, but where the municipal or the chaukidari tax is in force, sanitation, so 

Par as refers to cleanliness of the town latrines, &c., receives every attention. 

ipogson’s Bundelas, 11 5. 
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Cholera and small-pox visited the district in 1868-69 and carried off about 
1900 people. The drought and famine favoured these diseases. The poorer class, 
when grain was scarce and not procurable, lived on the bark of trees, which 
they dried and reduced to flour, and with the addition of small quantities of 
either gram or jo&r baked into cakes. The disease travelled from the south 
(or Sagar) side, and quarantines were established, but to no purpose. The rate 
of mortality from both diseases was 6*2 per cent. 1 

Cattle disease in a mild form is a yearly occurrence; but in 1871 there was 
an epidemic of rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease—the former termed by 
the Bundelas mdtd and the latter bekra. This to a certain extent may have been 
aggravated by the drought during 1868-69. When the animals are attacked 
with this disease, the owners consider it inevitable and leave the poor creatures 
to their fate. Cattle have not suffered from extension of cultivation, and the 
pasture lands are intact and amply sufficient for all purposes. There are no 
important Hindu or Musalman fairs in the district. Annually Rath melds^ 
however, in accordance with the religious rites of the Jains are usually held 
both in Lalatpur and other parganahs. In 1869 the gathering in two places 
was estimated at 100,000 and 80,000 respectively. No epidemics occurred. 
There is no fixed period for these melds, but they usually take place in March 
or April. 

The indigenous medicines are given below as used in practice by the baids 
in this district. The drugs (published in a list compiled by Dr. Wilkie in 1865, 
and appended to the rules for charitable dispensaries) are, with few exceptions, 
procurable from pansdris. The treatment pursued by the baids as regards 
diseases is the same everywhere, In the remarks to the list the principal 
diseases are given for which the indigenous plants are used in practice by the 
principal baid of Lalatpur:— 


Name in vernacular. 

Scientific name. 


Remarks by Gadadhar, baid. 

Adrak (fresh ginger) 

Zingiber officinalis 


Purgative in dyspepsia (south ) .* 

Ajwain 

Ptychotis ajwayan 

M • 

dry ginger also used. 
Dyspepsia. 

Am (mango) ,,, 

Mangifera Indica... 


Diarrhoea. 

Amalias (cassia) flowers 

Cassia fistula 

III 

Purgative. 

Aunla fee 

Emblica officinalis 

ft** 

Bilious attacks. 

Babul gum 

Acacia Arabica ... 

• •* 

Tonic. 

Baibirang ... ... 

Bahera ... e .. 

Terminalia Belerica 

• ft* 

Purgatire and alterative. 

Coughs. 

Beljiri (bale) ... 

iEgle Marmeios ... 


Dysentery. 

Binaula (cotton seed) 

Gossypium herbaceum 

* tf 

Tonic. 

Bagchi or samraj ... 

Lime water ... 

Calcis liquor 


Alterative. 

Colic. 

Dhatura ... 

Dhatura stramonium 

... j 

Tonic, coughs. 


\ Information supplied by Mr, P, Saunders, Civil Surgeon. 
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Name in vernacular. 

Scientific name. 

Remarks by Gadadhar, baid. 

Charcoal 



Carbo ligni 

*•* 

Alterative. 

Dhaniya 

Ml 


Coriandrum sativum 

•M 

Diarrhoea. 

Carrot 



Daucas carota ... 

Ml 

Tonic. 

Gulkand 

ft# 


Conserve of roses... 

III 

Slight purgative. 

Gnlanchah nfmgolah 


... 


Bilious attacks. 

Imli 


• •• 

Tamrindus Indica... 

... 

Purgative. 

Ihdrayan, Bislanbi 


Cucumis colocynthis 


Tonic, purgative. 

Kaghazi cibu 



Citrus limonum ... 

• •• 

Bilious attacks. 

Kala dana 

Ml 


Pharbitis nil ... 

Ml 

Purgative. 

Kamila 


... 

Rottlera tiectoria... 

... 

Tonic. 

Kaner 



Nerium odorum ... 

... 

Alterative, 

Karel a 

»•* 


Momordica charantia 


Purgative. 

Kasni seeds 

It* 


Cichorium intybuB 

eee 

In sherbet. 

Kanduri 

•at 

lit 

Scilla Indica 

••• 

Bilious attacks. 

Karua tel 

Ml 

III 

Oleum sinapis (mustard oil) 

... 

Liniment for rheumatism. 

Katira 

Ml 


Cochlospermum gossypium 


In sherbet. - 

Kattha 


»** 

Acacia catechu 

Ml 

Diarrhoea. 

Katkaranja 

tee 


Guilandina Bonduc 

... 

Colic. 

Kawa 

|if 


Coffee».« ««• 


Diarrhoea. 

Lai mirch 


M» 

Capsicum 

III 

Liniment in rheumatism. 

Maror phali 


III 

... 


Alterative. 

Madar root 



Calotropis gigantea 

•M 

Bilious attacks. 

Narangi (orange) 


Citrus aurantium 

HI 

Ditto. 

mm 

M* 

|M 

, Azadirachta Indica 

HI 

Alterative. 

Nisot 

• If 


i 


Purgative. 

Papita 


Ml 

Ml 


Alterative. 

Podina 

»M 

lit 

1 Mentha Sativa 

ill 

Dyspepsia. 

Palls 


HI 

! Bute a frondosa ... 

HI 

Purifying blood. 

Bitha 

•ie 

Ml 

Sapiudus emarginatus 

•M 

Diarrhcea. 

Castor oil 

»»* 

Ml 

i Oleum Ricini 

• If 

Purgative. 

Shahat(honey) 

••• 

Mel ... ... 

• ee 

Alterative. 

Saunf 

• •• 

• M 

Pceniculum vulgar e 

mi 

Dyspepsia. 

Sukhdarsan 

•M 

see 

Crinum Asiaticum 


Purifying blood. 

Soya seeds 

«•* 


Anethum soya (anise) 


Dyspepsia. 

Alsi ('flax) 

ee« 


Linura usifcatissimum 

•ee 

As a plaster, oil as a liniment. 

Tfilsi 

Ml 


( Ocymum sanctum 

• •• 

Bilious attacks. 

White jira 

•»« 

Ml 

Cyminum cuminum 

tie 

Dyspepsia. 

Yellow wax 

Ml 


Cera flava 

Hi 

Ointment. 


In 1871 the deaths recorded throughout the district were given as due to the 
following causesCholera, 1; small-pox, 9 ; fevers 1,402; bowel complaints, 
603; all other causes, 866—or a total of 2,881, being in the ratio of 11*61 to each 
one thousand inhabitants. During 1871-72 there were 2,508 vaccine operations, 
of which 2,287 were successful. The small-pox mortality is only *03 per 1,000. 
Included in the above are 152 deaths from injuries, consisting of 76 from snake¬ 
bites and wild animals; 44 from accidents; 10 from wounds, and 22 from suicide— 
or *61 per 1,000 inhabitants. The fever death-rate was 5*65 per 1,000. 





PART II. 


GAZETTEER OF BUNDELKHAND. 


AJEGARH, Ajaigarh or Ajayagarh, 1 a celebrated hill-fort in Bundelkhand, 
is distant about 16 miles from Kalinjar, 47 miles from Banda, and 130 miles 
from Allahabad. The area of the State of Ajegarh was estimated in 1863 to 
be 340 square miles, with a population of 46,000 souls in 608 villages. The 
fort is the centre of one tract, and the second tract lies between Jasii and 
Maihir on the east and Panna on the west. The revenue from all sources is 
about Rs. 1,75,000. The Raja pays on account of the Bechaund District a 
tribute of Rs. 7,013-13, a remission of Rs. 2,500 having been allowed on the 
separation of Jasii in 1816. 2 The Ajegarh State is bounded on the north by the 
Charkhari State and the British District of Banda ; on the south and east by 
the Panna State; and on the west by the Chhatarpur State. According to the 
barometrical observations of Jacquemont, the mean elevation of the plateau on 
the summit of the hill is 1,340 feet above the sea and 860 above the town at its 
base, or the general level of the surrounding country. 3 The Raja lives at 
hfaushahr, which lies at the northern base of the hill on which the fort is built. 
It is a neat regularly built town, but subject to violent malaria, which does not, 
however, invade the plateau above. 4 This, according to the authorities cited by 
Thornton, is an isolated summit at the north-western edge of the Bindachai 
plateau, and separated from its brow by a narrow but very deep and impassable 
ravine. The sides of the elevation are covered with thick jungle, composed of 
beautiful low trees of every shade of green in their leaves, and every size and 
shape, from the pinnated peaked leaflet of the tamarind to the broad expanded 
foliage of the teak. 6 

Granite forms the great body of Ajegarh, and sandstone lies over it at the 
upper part, presenting all round a perpendicular face of rock to the height of 

i The Ajegarh of Tassin and Adjyghur of Thornton ; the name is doubtless a Ajayagarh,” 
“ unconquerable fort.” Pogson favours the derivation from a founder named Ajigopal, and 
such is the popular tradition still current. Similarly, Tod derives Ajmer from Ajamer, or “the 
hill of AjaPogson’s Bundelas, 135 ; Thornton I., 9; Tod, Trans,, R A. S., Lon., I., 140. 

2 Aitch. Treat., III., 235. Dr. Stratton, in 1873, estimates the area at 802 square miles and the 

revenue at Rs. 2 , 20 , 000 . s Voyages, HL, 422. ^Buchanan, Eastern India, II,, 324 5 David¬ 

son’s Travels, I., 275. 5 Adam, J. A. S., Ben., 1842, 397. 
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between thirty and fifty feet, and constituting a natural barrier of defence that 
of itself seems to render the place impregnable. The sandstone is of reddish 
hue, and lies in perfectly horizontal strata. North-east of this, and separated 
from it by a deep ravine, is the hill of Bihonta, of nearly equal elevation, having 
on its s ummit a plateau, which, though of smaller area, affords space for the 
formation of batteries in position to act effectually against the fortress on the 
principal hill, the whole summit of which, about a mile in circuit, is enclosed by 
a rampart running round the bold brow of the rock. 1 “ The parapet is divided 
into merlons, resembling mitres, and generally the stones are pointed on the 
outside with mortar; but the rampart is composed of immense stones without 
cement of any kind, and has neither the same dimensions in height, breadth, 
or depth for ten yards running. In some places the walls are seemingly com¬ 
posed of stones from Jain temples, being parts of shafts, pedestals, friezes, 
cornices, and capitals, many of them carved with the utmost freedom and elegance, 
while there are thousands of idol-groups, both in them and lying under the 
pxpal-trees, and on the ground. Some of these groups are of an infamously 
obscene description.” 

The whole surface of the plateau is overspread with shattered images and 
fragments of fine carvings in stone, the sound and 

Antiquities. . durable character of which material defies the pro¬ 

longed action of the mountain air; and the carving, though overspread by a 
minute black lichen, is now as sharp as when first chiselled. The temples are 
constructed of the same materials as the sculptures, viz., greywacke. 3 

The entrance and hall stand on massy stone pillars, about seven and a half 
feet high, most exquisitely adorned with rich foliage, the capitals resembling 
thick-lipped women of enormous fatness bending down and looking at the specta¬ 
tor. The idol w T as placed under the beehive-formed cupola, which isoever found 
in any but Jain temples, on huge masses of disjointed stones that have been 
originally built without cement. The roofs are sustained by immense carved 
slabs reaching from pillar to pillar, gradually diminishing to the crest of the 
domes. When recently finished, these temples must have been most magnificent 
objects ; and none but Hindu princes, with enormous revenues, could have borne 
the expense of building them. At present they are tenanted by large monkeys, 
who find refuge among the intricacies of the architecture, and by serpents of 
great size, who glide and harbour among the fragments which strew the ground. 
On the northern declivity of the hill, and within the defences of the gate of the 
fort, is a natural well, or chasm, in the rock, filled with water; the depth is 
unascertained, but it is said to be several hundred feet. There are two ways 
from the plain to the summit: one is a footpath ascending obliquely up the 
eastern declivityj the other, a difficult road up the northern side. From the 
1 Jfwqxiexnont, HI, 143; see Kalinjab. 2 Davidson's Travels, I., 271. 
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spot where the extreme steepness bars farther progress without artificial assistance, 
the ascent is continued by vast flights of stairs formed in the rock. The way 
on the north side is flanked by fire gateways, situate in succession one above 
the other; that on the east side by four. 1 

Lieutenant Maisey, who visited Ajegarh in 1847, 2 writes of it as similar to 
Kalinjar in its nature and situation, but much smaller. He describes the ascent 
as having seven gateways, three of which were in existence at the time of his 
visit. “To the left of the second gate is a tirth or place of pilgrimage called the 
Ganga Jamna, consisting of two contiguous hunds (or tanks) merely divided by a 
thin partition of rock. They are both excavated, and appear to be supplied with 
water in the same way as the hunds at Kalinjar. On the rock over the hund is a 
long Sanskrit inscription a good deal obliterated. There are a few pieces of sculp¬ 
ture to be seen in different parts of the ascent, among which are figures of Granesh, 
Hanuman, Nandi, &c. A little inside the top of the main gate is a ruined tank, 
called the Digi-talao; it is cut partially in the rock and has steps leading to the 
water a short distance. Across the parade, in an easterly direction, is a stone 
enclosure containing a coarse image of Hanuman, about six feet high; near this 
enclosure are some small fragments of figures. On the opposite side of the path¬ 
way are the walls of a square building, which has apparently once had a conical 
roof.* The ornamental stone which crowned the apex of the roof is lying near; 
it is covered with small figures alternately sitting and standing in rows; they all 
appear to be figures of Parasnath. On one side of the interior of the building 
are three large naked figures of Parasnath or Nemnath and two small similar 
ones. The centre figure is about twelve feet high, the two side ones about six 
feet; the two latter are partially imbedded in the floor, the head and shoulders of 
the former protrude above the wall. The figures are naked and have two arms, 
holding in each hand a flower, probably a lotus; on the breast is a gem, or per¬ 
haps a flower, called the Dah-dahi; 3 the hair of the head is short and curly. Out¬ 
side are several other pieces of sculpture, including figures of Devi, some seated 
figures of Parasnath, &c. A little beyond this is a large tank, excavated in the 
rock, with steps leading to the water ; under a pipal-tree on the side you first 
reach are several ling and yoni, a Granesh and a slab, 18 inches square, covered 
with small j Panch&nan ling like a chess-board. There are also a large Panchdnan 
or Panch-muM ling, figures of Mahadeo and Parbatf and Nandi, the latter at the 
right-hand comer of the tank. On the right bank is a large ribbed stone, which 
formerly crowned the apex of the temple. On the east bank are two buildings of 
a plain and modem appearance; one is empty, and the other contains small in¬ 
significant figures of Narayan and Lakshmi, Ajipfl, Ganesh, and Hanuman; close 
to the building is a Vardhasardp (figure of Vishnu as the boar) ; it is about five 


Jacquemont’s Travels, HI., 414, 422, from Thornton. 2 J, A. S., Ben., XVII. 107 

The Syamautoka of the Pur anas * ’ 3 
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feet long, and of coarse workmanship, and is standing on the dry bed of the 
tank. 

u The chief objects of interest at Ajegarh are four ruined buildings ascribed 
to Parm&l; and called Chandela Mandir ; three of them are temples, two dedi¬ 
cated to Bhagwan or Vishnu, and the third to Mah&deo; the fourth building is 
of a confined cross-shape, called Parmal-ke-baithak. These buildings are on 
the bank of a large tank, called Parmal-ke-talao. The three temples are in a 
Tery ruinous state, but enough remains to show their design and the gorgeous 
appearance they must hare had when perfect. The general plan of them is a 
circular ox polygonal enclosure exactly like the Has Mandal at Kalinjar, and 
called by that name; but the pillars, though very rich, are less elegant, owing to 
their squat proportions. In each of the temples Is a small and elaborately carved 
doorway opening on a small recess or shrine, which originally contained the 
effigy of the deity (answering to the cave of Mlkanth); the conical roof or dome 
is.. over the shrine. The outside of the temples is most elaborately carved in 
a succession of rich mouldings and scrolled panels, with figures here and there, 
the whole having a very light and elegant appearance, notwithstanding the 
profusion of ornament. The first of the three temples is tolerably perfect, except¬ 
ing the conical dome; it consists of a series of short and highly decorated pillars 
in the shape of an octagon inside a square, with a small similar series inside: 
the whole is roofed over with richly covered slabs, and originally sustained an 
upper storey. The door leading to the shrine is beautifully carved. 

a The second temple has only one series of pillars, forming a circle in a 
square ; the cornice is very rich. The Has Mandal is not roofed over, but the 
Brahmans say that it was formerly surmounted by a domed roof. The shrine 
in this one is also very beautiful, and the conical steeple more perfect. The Sivala 
is much mutilated, but bas evidently been similar to the others. These buildings 
are all formed without cement, the stones being fitted closely into each other. 
The steeples or roofs are solid, and formed of rough unhewn stones inside, 
merely the outer layer being cut smoothly. 5 ’ 

Ajegarh is noticed in the introduction, and the inscription there mentioned 
_ shows that the old name of the city, above which the 

fort has been built, was Jayanagara, or the “ city of 
victory, 5 ’ and that the fort Itself must be as old as Kalinjar, or about the ninth 
to the twelfth century of our era. At the partition of the territories held by Chha- 
tars&l, Ajegarh fell to the share of his son, Jagatraj. 1 On the death of Pah&r Singh 
it was included in the territory assigned to Grum&n Singh of Banda, and by him 
transmitted to his nephew, Bakht Singh, whom he had appointed his successor. 
In the year 1800 it was taken by Ali Bahadur after a siege of six weeks, when 

Rundelas, 107> 185 ; Trans. R. A. jS., 271: Franklin, As. Res., XVHL, 

m: ii, Ann. Reg., XL, 4, 
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Lal gdh was appointed Kilahdar. After Shamsher BaUdnr had assented to- 
the cession of parte of Bundelkhand to the British made by the Peshwa in 1803, 
he was called on to give a written order for the evacuation of Ajegarh, of which 
Colonel Meiselback, Zamdn Khan, and Major J. Anderson with a large force 
were sent to take possession. When this force had arrived tinder the hill of 
Deogaon, which is five miles from Ajegarh, the rear of Muhammad Zaman 
Khan’s brigade was fiercely attacked by the force of Lachhman Dawa or 
Dauwa, a descendant of the Dawa, who was a noted leader under Champat Rai, 
and ancestor of the Dawa who distinguished himself in the mutiny at Banda. 
a This force was concealed in the ravines and surrounding forest, and surprised 
the British leaders. Several of the guns fell into the hands of the enemy, by 
whom many men were killed and wounded. The whole brigade was thrown 
into the utmost disorder and confusion, and became intermixed with the baggage 
and camp-followers. Colonel Meiselback, who was in front, instantly charged 
to the rear, and unable to fire, on account of the troops and baggage being 
intermingled, charged the enemy with fixed bayonets, killed and wounded many, 
and succeeded in re-capturing the guns without the loss of a man.” The troops 
then advanced and encamped at Naushahr, which is close under Ajegarh, 
The Kilahdar agreed to evacuate the fort on condition of receiving thirteen 
thousand rupees to enable him to discharge the arrears of pay due to the 
garrison. Two companies of Colonel Meiselback’s brigade were accordingly 
sent up with the money, and after paying it were put in possession of the 
fort. When night approached, Lachhman Dawa privately sent a vakil to offer 
the Kilahdar eighteen thousand rupees, provided he would allow him to take 
possession of the fort. These terms being immediately accepted, the Kilahdar* 
on receiving the money, permitted Lachhman Dawa, with two thousand 
infantry, to escalade the rampart. He then desired the two companies to 
descend the hill, to take back the money to Colonel Meiselback, and to tell 
him that if he did not immediately retire he would be fired upon from the 
fort. The Colonel was accordingly induced to strike his camp and proceed 
to Isfahan, a distance of five kos from the fort, which remained with La chhm an 
Dawa until it was besieged by the British force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martindell. 


At this time Bakht Singh or Bakht Bali was living in a state of the greatest 
indigence; in the latter part of the rule of Ali Batadur he was glad to accept 
a subsistence of two rupees a day from his conqueror. 1 On the British occu¬ 
pation of Bundelkhand in 1803, he received a pension of 3,000 G-ohar S&hi 
Rupees per month until an adequate territorial provision could be assigned to 
him. In 1807 he eventually received a sanad restoring him to a portion of his 


1 Bundelas, 1H. The Dawas are a subdivision of the Ahirs, and their women are 
as wet-nurses by the Bundelas, whose wives seldom suckle their offspring. 
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possessions. 1 The pension was discontinued in 1808. With a view to the 
pacification of the country it was resolved in 1806 to confirm Lachhman Dawa in 
possession of the fort, on condition of allegiance and submission; he was required 
to pay a tribute of four thousand rupees a year over and above the fixed revenue 
of Bechaund, which he also held, and to surrender the fort within two years. 2 
Both of these conditions were systematically broken by him. A force was ac¬ 
cordingly despatched against him under Lieutenant-Colonel Martindell, who 
on the 22nd of January, 1809, stormed the fortified heights of Raghauli, situated 
eight miles north-west of Ajegarh, and garrisoned by a force of500 chosen men. 
The British met with a determined resistance, and lost twenty-eight men killed, 
among whom was Lieutenant Jamieson, of Her Majesty’s 19th Regiment, and 115 
wounded. Of the defenders about sixty were killed or wounded, and the remainder 
fled. On the 7th of February, the hill of Bihonta, just above Ajegarh, was stormed 
and occupied by the British, and batteries were constructed. These opened on 
the 12th, and so heavy and destructive was the fire that the enemy could not 
show a man, and only fired in the interval while the British guns were cooling. 
By sunset two of their guns were dismounted and three gates were laid in ruins, 
while immense masses of masonry kept tumbling down, till, dismayed by the 
success of the besiegers, the enemy displayed a white flag at noon, and the fort 
was occupied the same evening by the British. 3 In the following June 
Lachhman Dawa secretly repaired to Calcutta; and the authorities at Ajegarh, 
alarmed at the measure, determined to remove into the fort his family, whom 
he had left residing at Taraoni close hy. An old man, the father-in-law of 
the fugitive chief, being directed to make arrangements for the removal of the 
females of the family, entered their residence and fastened the door after him. 
After a considerable time, no sound of life having been heard, an entrance was 
effected by the roof, when all the inmates—women, children, and the old man 
himself—were found with their throats cut. A great portion of the lands depend¬ 
ing upon the fort was given to Bakht Bali, and in 1812 a sanad was granted 
specifying in detail the villages which composed his territory. 4 Bakht Singh 
died in June, 1837, and was succeeded By his eldest son, Madho Singh, who 
died without issue in 1849, and was succeeded by his brother, Mahipat Singh. 
It was doubted at the time whether the engagement with Bakht Singh did not 
limit the succession to his lineal descendants, and the State ought not to escheat 
to (Government. But the question was finally decided in favour of the succes¬ 
sion of Mahipat Singh. 

Mahipat Singh died on the 22nd June, 1853, and the succession of his son, 
Biji Singh, a boy eleven years old, was recognised. He died a minor on the 
12th September, 1855. The Government of India considered that the State of 

* Aitch. Treat., UX, 295. 2 Aitch. Treat., 307. 3 Af. Ann, Beg., 1809, p. 3, and 

Cb&toy p. 30: Eogson, 186. J Aitch, Treat., HI., 810, 
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AjegarJt had fairly escheated to the British Government, and declined, pending 
a reference to the Home Government, to recognise the wish of the mother of 
the Raja to appoint Ranjor Singh, his illegitimate brother, as successor. At 
the close, of 1856, the Court of Directors desired that, before deciding that there 
was no rightful heir to the State, an enquiry should be made into the origin* 
nature, and extent of the right of Bakht Singh’s family as they existed before 
the sanad to Bakht Singh was granted. These instructions had not been acted 
on when the mutinies broke out, and as the rebel Farzand Ali, by proclaiming 
Lokpal Singh, another illegitimate son of Mahipat Singh, to be Chief of Ajegarh, 
retarded the pacification of the province, while the widow of Mahipat Singh 
remained steadfast in her allegiance to the British Government, it was deter¬ 
mined to waive the claim of Government to the lapse, and to recognize Ranjor 
Singh as the successor to the State, on the same terms and conditions as those 
on which the State was held by the late Raja, with succession to the heirs 


male of his body lawfully begotten ; certain exclusive privileges within the 
town of Banda, to which the British regulations had been extended, were, howT 
ever, abolished. Ranjor Singh received the right of adoption* A relief of quarter 
of a year’s net revenue is levied on direct successions, and of half a year’s net 


revenue on successions by adoption. 1 Ranjor Singh received charge of the 
State in 1868 on the death of the Rani Regent, without anything that could be 
called previous training, and when the State was heavily in debt; he had shortly 
afterwards to contend with famine, which was particularly severe in his terri¬ 
tory. Some progress has been made towards clearing off jfte old debts by 
assigning villages, the revenues of which are set apart for that purpose. 2 

AJNAR, a town of Perganah Jaitpur in the Hamirpur District, is distant 
55 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 was 2,320 and in 
1872 was 2,068. It is surrounded on three sides by hills, which abound with 
all kinds of game. There is a good encamping-ground here. 

ALIPURA, a petty jagir in Bundelkhand, is bounded on the north and east 
by the British District of Hamirpur, on the south by Garrauli, and on the west 
by Jhansi. In 1863 it had an area estimated at 85 square miles, with a popm, 
laidon of 9,000 souls, and a revenue of Rs. 50,000. 3 The lands composing this 
State were granted by Hindupat, Raja of Pannd (see Panna), to Achal Sin oft 
and ihe grant was confirmed to his son, Partdp Singh, by Ali Baftddur, Partdn 
Singh was m power at the time of the British occupation, and in, 18Q8 received 
a *mai conirmiog him in his possessions. Hi, gnategraodson, Hmdupat 
“ 1862 * «■»«*«**« him the power of J2 
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AONTA, a town of Parganah Rith, in the Hamfrpur District, is situated 
43 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,877; in 1865' 
it was 2,586. It has a large market every Thursday, where grain, cloths, and 
pdn are sold. 

AR TARA, a town in Parganah Maudha, in District Hamirpur, lies about 
17 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,999; in 1865 
it was 2,693. The zamindars are Brahmans, who are said to have wrested the 
land from the TMkurs of Rupawa during the Chandel rule. There is a hal- 
kahbandi or village school here. 

ASHTGARHI, or “tract of the eight forts,” known also as Ashtbhaya, or 
more commonly, but incorrectly, “the Hashtbh&ya j&girs,” or “appanages of the 
eight brothers” (see Durwahi). 

ATA, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Jalaun District, 
“on the K&lpi and Jhansi Road, is distant 10 miles from Kalpi and 11 miles 
from Urai. The population in 1865 was 2,967 and in 1872 was 2,308. On 
our first occupation of Bundelkhand, the Nana of Kalpi, Gobind Rao, opposed 
the British, and most of the villages in Parganah Ata were occupied by the 
British troops. In 1806 these were restored by treaty, 1 and subsequently fell 
to the British on the lapse of Jalaun in 1840 A.D. 

; ATA, a parganah and tahsil in the Jalaun District, had, according to the 
census of 1872, an area of444 square miles, of which 265 were cultivated. Of the 
•area assessed to Government revenue (440 square miles), 135 square miles 
Were returned as ttnculturable, 54 square miles as culturable, and 251 as culti¬ 
vated. There were 175 villages, of which 69 had a population under 200 ; 54 
had between 200 and 500; 32 had between 500 and 1,000; 14had between 1,000 
and 2,000; and 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000. K&lpihad 11,414 inhabit¬ 
ants. The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,64,851 (or, with cesses, Rs. 1,80,006), which fell on the total area at nine 
annas three pies ; on the area assessed to Government revenue at nine annas 
four pies, and on the cultivated area at one rupee two pies per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 93,294 souls, giving 210 to the square 
_ , .. mile. There were 85,141 Hindfis, with 39,868 females, 

and 8,153 Musalm&ns, with 3,978 females. The princi¬ 
pal Hindii divisions are Brahmans, numbering 9,463, with 4,263 females; Rajptits 
12,987, having 5,848 females; Baniyas 5,129, giving 2,347 females; and all 
other castes numbered 57,562 souls, of whom 27,410 were females. Theprinci- 
pal Brahman subdivisions were the Kanaujiya, Sanadh, Jajhotiya, Maharash¬ 
tra, Marwari, and Sarwariya. The Rajputs for the most part belong to the 
Farihar, Kaohhw&ha, Gaur, Sengar, Ckauhan, Rahtor, and Kirar clans, and 
ft few to the Tonwar, Gaharwar, Jadnbansi, Ohand el, Nikumbh, Raikwar, Bais, 
■ ' J Atfoh. Treat,, in, 154 . ~T 
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Panw&r, Raghubansi, Gahlot, Bahman Gaur, Bhawar, Kainwar, Baddra, Jodha, 
Eanhaiya, and Kasiya clans. The Baniyas comprise Agarwals, Panwars, 
Ghois, and Umrs, and the other castes are the same as given under the Jhansi 
Parganah. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 266 male adults were engaged 
in the learned professions; 3,938 in domestic service; 2,097 in commerce; 14,484 
in tilling the land and tending cattle; 5,111 in petty trades and mechanical 
arts; and 6,214 as labourers. Of the total population, 7,836 'were shown as 
landholders, 30,770 as agriculturists, and 54,688 as employed in avocations 
other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

ATARRA BUZTTRG, a village in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsil Girwan of 
the Banda District, is distant 18 miles from Banda and 12 miles from Girwan. 
The population in 1865 was 2,912, and in 1871 was 3,153, consisting for the 
most part of Bisanda Thakurs, Brahmans, and Bakkals. There is a small police- 
station, a halkahbandi school, and a market on Saturdays. The road from 
Banda to Karwi and Manikpur passes through the village. The name is said to 
be derived from the word “ Antar” “ between,” and “ Buzurg” “ great,” alluding 
to its position as regards five other village sites, all of which have been absorbed 
in the present village. There are three thoks (or subdivisions) in the village, 
with a total area of 9,048 acres. 

ATRAHAT, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda 
District, is distant 14 miles from Banda and 6 miles from Pailani. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 2,260, and in 1871 was 2,339, consisting for the most part 
of Bais Thakurs. The name of the village may perhaps be derived from u A tar” 
and u Hat” a bazar, the former being the name of a rishi who is said to have 
done penance in the jungles in the neighbourhood. There is a halkahbandi 
■ school and four Hindu temples in this village. Great progress has of late years 
been made in clearing the surrounding jungles. The village is divided into four 
.thoks, the total area of which is 4,287 acres. It lies on the road by Chila Tara 
.Ghat from Fatihpur to Banda. 

AUGASI, a parganah in Tahsili Baberu, in the Banda District; according 
.to the census of 1872, had an area of 364 square miles and 186 acres, of which 
208 square miles and 83 acres were cultivated. Of the area of land charged with 
Government revenue (362 square miles and 121 acres), 48 square miles and 76 
acres were returned as uneulturable, 107 square miles and 27 acres as cultur- 
able, and 207 square miles and 19 acres as cultivated. The number of villages 
is 126. The boundaries and the principal villages and towns are sufficiently 
shown in the district map, and the general appearance and other statistics in the 
district notice. There are 32 villages with less than 200 inhabitants; 38 with 
, from 200 to 500; 32 with from 500 to 1,000; 19 with from 1,000 to 2,000; 7 
-with from 2,000 to 3,000, and one with a population of from 3,000 to 5,000. 
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The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during the 
same year was Es. 1,98,480, or, with cesses, Es. 2,02,809; while the amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 3,78,376. The inci¬ 
dence of the Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-13-8; 
on the revenue-paying area, Re. 0-13-8; and on the cultivated area, Re. 1-7-10. 

The population in 1872 numbered 83,683 souls, of whom 42,764 were males 
and 41,099 were females, giving a total population of 
.Population. 230 sotl j s ^ S q Uare mile (117 males, 113 females). 

Amongst these there are 26 insane persons (p&gal or majn&n ); 22 idiots (fdtimlaJcl 
or kamsamajh); 39 persons deaf and dumb (bahra aur gtinga) ; 366 blind 
(andhd ); and 38 lepers (jazdmi or korhi). 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,211 males who 
can read and write, of whom 78 are Musalmdns. The 
Religion. distribution of the population among the great Hindi 

castes is Brahmans 7,044 (3,279 females); Rajputs, 7,855 (3,474 females); 
Baniyas, 2,160 (1,144 females), and other castes, 60,633 (30,171 females). The 
Musalmdns number 6,171 souls, of whom 3,031 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, 
persons engaged in the learned professions, 91; second 
class, or persons engaged in entertaining or serving 
men, 2,242 ; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 27, and 
conveying goods, &c., 103; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 
14,299, and persons engaged about animals, 101; fifth class, persons engaged in 
art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds are employed 
in combination, 258 : cloth-workers, 1,366 : workers in food and drink, 958: in 
animal substances, 4: in vegetable substances, 504 : and in minerals, 867 ; sixth 
class, or labourers, 6,262 : persons of rank, 5: and no occupation, 363. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman subdivision is the Kanaujiya. The Rajputs chiefly consist of 
Gautams, Chandels, Dikhits, Khiehars, Gaurs, Parih&rs, OhauMus, Panw&rs, 
Bais, and a few Raghubansis, Khatgis, Kachhw&has, Banaphars, and Raiz&das. 
The Baniyas belong for the most part to the Agrahri, Ajudhiyab&si, Kasaun- 
dhan, Dhusar, and Surasena subdivisions. Among the other castes are Cham&rs, 
KumMrs; Kah&rs, Lob&rs, Barhais, Kolis, Ahxrs, Nais, Telxs, Darzis, Dhobis, 
Doms, Lodhas, Bharbhunjas, Morais, Arakhs, Garariyas, Patwas, Kurmis, 
Sondrs, Kayaths, K&chhis, Tamolis, Kalals, Bairdgis, and Halwais. 

ATJGASI, a town in Parganah Augasi and Tahsil Baberii of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles north-east from Banda and 8 miles from Baberu. 
The population in 1865 was 1,349, and in 1871 was 1,067, consisting for the 
most part of Musalmans and Eewats. There is a halkahbandi school here, 
thi n ly attended: The Jamna flows near the town, and is crossed by a ferry, 
pur to Baberu passes through the town* There are 
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four wards, Brahmantola, Musalmantola, Keotra, and Lank&d&hi,so called after 
some Brahmans, worshippers of Sanichar or Saturn. 

In former times the place was of some importance, and gave its name to the 
parganah wi thin which it is situated, but it has of late years greatly decayed. 
The name Augasi is said to be derived from a agda” a leader. On the bank of 
the Jamna near the town is a masjid , which from an inscription appears to have 
been built in the time of one Shah Kuli Sultan in the year 989 Bijri, corres¬ 
ponding with 1572 A.D. Adjoining the masjid , is a raised fort. The area of 
the lands of the village within which the town is situated is 2,268 acres. 

AULDAN (Oldan), a village in Parganah Mau of the Jhansie District, is 
distant 30 miles from Jhansi and 17 miles from Mau. The population in 1865 
was 1,274, and in 1872 was 1,200. There is a first-class police-station here. 

BABERU, a town in Parganah Augasi of the Banda District and the tahsfli 
town of the parganah, is distant 20 miles east from Banda and 72 miles west 
from Allahabad. The population in 1865 was 3,351, and in 1872 was 3,365, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of Bais Rajputs. There is a bazar held here every 
fourth day; a tahsfli school, and a police-station. 

BABESfA (Babfnan), a large village of Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi 
District, is situated on the Jhansi and Lalatpur road, 14 miles from Jhansi, in 
latitude 25°-14 r -25", and longitude 78°-30'-35 // . The population in 1865 was 
1,932, and in 1872 was 1,589. There is a first-class police-station, the head¬ 
quarters of an Assistant Patrol of Customs, a district post-office, and a school 
here. 

BADAUSA, a parganah of Tahsfli Badaus& of the Banda District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 348 square miles and 608 acres, of 
which 179 square miles and 13 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with 
Government revenue (330 square miles and 102 acres), 66 square miles and 
448 acres are returned as unculturable, 88 square miles and 121 acres as cul- 
turable, and 175 square miles and 173 acres as cultivated. There were 172 vil¬ 
lages, of which 47 contained less than 200 inhabitants ; 69 with from 200 to 
500 ; 39 with from 500 to 1,000 ; 12 with from 1,000 to 2,000; 4 with from 
2,000 to 3,000; and one with from 3,000 to 5,000. The boundaries of the par¬ 
ganah and position of the chief villages are shown on the district map. 

The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during 
the same year was Rs. 1,44,867, or with cesses Rs. 1,48,007, while the amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,35,072. The inci¬ 
dence of the Government revenue per acre on the -total area fell at Re. 0-10-5 ; 
on the revenue-paying area Re. 0-11-0, and on the cultivated area Re. 1-4-3. 

The population in 1872 numbered 85,754 souls, of whom 44,319 were males 

Population. and 41 > 435 were finales, giving a total population of 

246 souls to the square mile (127 males, 119 females). 
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Amongst these there are 13 deaf and dumb (hahra aur gringo) ; 164 blind (an* 
dha) ; and 75 lepers (jazdmi or korhi). The principal Brahman subdivision is 
the Kanaujiya, and the Rajpdt clans comprise Chandels, Dikshits, Parihars, 
Chauhdns, Bais, Sikharwars, Sengars, Bhagels, Bharaddwaj, Pundirs, Bana- 
phars, and Surkis. The Baniyas are chiefly of the Ajudhiyabasi, Ghoi, Agrahrf r 
and Kasaundhan subdivisions. The other castes are with few exceptions the* 
same as those enumerated in the Tarahwan Parganah. 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,352 males who 
can read and write, of whom 69 are Musalmans. The distribution of the popu- 
lation among the great Hindu castes is Brahmans, 12,903 (6,026 females); Raj¬ 
puts, 4,486 (1,972 females); Baniyas, 2,716 (1,274 
neiigion. females), and other castes, 60,931 (29,821 females)* 

The Musalmdns number 4,718 souls, of whom 2,342 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz first class,. 

persons engaged in the learned professions, 158 ; se- 
Occupation. , . 

cond class, or persons engaged in entertaining or serv¬ 
ing men, 1,997 ; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 176 r 
and conveying goods, &c., 123; fourth class, or persons engaged in growing 
grain, &c., 16,003, and persons engaged about animals, 190; fifth class, persona 
engaged in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds, 
are employed in combination, 284 : cloth-workers, 1,370 : workers in food and 
dr ink , 900 : in animal substances, 72 : in vegetable substances, 644; and in mi¬ 
nerals, 854; sixth class, or labourers, 4,917 ; persons of rank, 1 ; and no occu¬ 
pation, 285. Of the total population 1,777 are shown as landholders, 44,361 
as agriculturists, and 39,616 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture.’ 

BADAUSA, a village in the parganah of the same name of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is situated on the Bdgain, a tributary of the Jamna, and is distant 24 
miles south-east of the town of Banda. Since 1819 A.D. this village has been 
the head-quarters of the tahsiidarf to which it gives its name. The population 
in 1865 was 796, and in 1872 was 1,045 of all classes. There is a halkdbbandi 
or village school, a police-station, and a post-office in this village. There is a 
ferry over the Bagain in the rainy season. The area of the village is 3,095 


BAGAIET, a river of the Banda District, which rises near Kohdri in the table¬ 
land of the Pannd State. It takes a north-east course for about 20 miles, and 
falls over the brow of the ridge in a cascade, the elevation of which is estimated 
by Jacquemont at 100 yards. Running north, it enters the British district of 
Banda in the Badausd Parganah close to Kalinjar, and thence, flowing through 
Parganah Darsenda, falls into the Jamna near Lakhanpur, on the right hank, 
ttffcer a total length of course of about 90 miles. In the Badausd Parganah the 
Pagain receives the Ranj, Kandaili, Bariia, Madrdr, Tilancli, Barwariya, Bashd, 
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Khar!, Barar, Patharh&i, Diibari, Kathauta, Mukrar, Bisahil, Sarin, Koilah, 
Banganga, Riga, Ghora, Kaehehariya, Thothi, Dhohar, Garahnda, Pathar 
Kaehh ; and Bilar streams flowing tbrougb the ravines in the southern portion of 
the parganah. The Bagain is not used for navigation or irrigation. There 
are ferries at Garha Kalan on the Banda and Kagaudh road; at Badausa on the 
Banda and Maaikpur road, and at Bhadawal in the Badausa Parganah, besides 
others in the Karwf Subdivision (see Bakda District). 

BAGHERA, a village in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is distant 
33 miles from Jhansi and 12 miles from Moth by Khiriaghat on the Betwa. 
The population in 1865 was 1,139, and in 1872 was 1,127. There is a first-class 
police-station and a post-office here. 

BALABA HA T, a parganah of Tahsili Lalatpur in the Lalatpur District, 
had, according to the census of 1872, a total area of 187 square miles and 633 
acres, of which 23 square miles and 498 acres were under cultivation. Of the 
area charged to Government revenue (131 square miles and 524 acres), 71 
square miles and 315 acres were returned as unculturable, 44 square miles and 
374 acres as culturable, and 15 square miles and 475 acres as cultivated. The 
total area found at the settlement in 1867-68 was 132 square miles and 175 acres, 
of which 625 acres were revenue-free; 71 square miles and 242 acres were un- 
eulturable; 42 square miles and 136 acres were culturable, and 17 square miles 
and 452 acres were cultivated. The ubari estates at tbe same time comprised an 
area of 56 square miles and 418 acres, of which 9 square miles and 61 acres* 
were cultivated. In 1872 there were 59 villages, 44 with a population of less- 
than 200 inhabitants ; 11 with from 200 to 500 ; one with from 500 to 1,000 ; 
2 with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; and one with from 2,000 to 3,000. The settlement 
records give 81 villages in 1860-61. The map sufficiently explains the bounda¬ 
ries of the parganah and the position of the principal villages. 

Parganah Balabahat contains a few good villages situated in the plains, and 
a few more, with good soil, on the table-land adjoining the Sagar District; but 
most of the villages contain merely small patches of cultivation in spots sur¬ 
rounded by dense jungle, and where there is both great scarcity of water and 
also unusual difficulty in preserving the crops from the ravages of wild 
beasts. Some of these small villages are now only beginning to re-appear 
after having been totally destroyed during the mutinies. This parganah was 
assessed by Colonel James Davidson in 1869. The highest revenue of the 


fiscal history. 


first settlement by Captain Blake (1843-44 to 1847-48) 
was Rs. 6,097, or deducting ubad (or quit-rents), 


Rs. 5,895, on an initial revenue of Rs. 5,225. The second settlement 


(made by Captain Harris), from 1848-49 to 1852-53, started with Rs. 5,226 


and reached Rs. 6,119, or deducting ubari tenures, Rs. 5,917. The third settle¬ 


ment (formed by Captain Gordon), from 1853-54 to 1859-60, commenced with 
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Rs. 5,875 and rose to Rs. 5,929, or deducting ubari, Rs. 5.727. The fourth or 
first regular settlement was effected in 1860-61 by Captain Tyler at an assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 5,448, giving an average of the same amount for the five years 
preceding the new settlement in 1869, and excluding Rs. 202 ubari . Colonel 
James Davidson’s assessment 1 gave, land-revenue Rs. 5,409, or with cesses 
Rs. 6,230; and ubari Rs. 202, or with cesses, Rs. 493. The land-revenue 
was subsequently reduced to Rs. 5,207, which has been confirmed to the 
30th June, 1888, The incidence of this on the cultivated area falls at seven 
annas eleven pie, and two annas eight pie on the culturable area. In 1872 the 
land-revenue stood at Rs. 5,203, or with cesses Rs. 6,025, while cultivators paid 
as rent and cesses Rs. 10,406. The land-revenue then fell on the total area 
at eight pie, on the total area assessed to Government revenue at one anna, and 
on the total cultivated area in 1872 at five annas six pie. 

In 1872 the total population numbered 13,690 souls, giving only 72 to the 
, . square mile. Of these 13.462 were Hindus (of whom 

Population. 7 

6,539 were females) and 228 were Musalm&ns (106 
females). Amongst the Hindus were 1,337 Brahmans, amongst whom were 659 
females; 1,966 Rajputs, with 961 females; 429 Baniyas, having 213 females; and 
amongst all other castes, the males numbered 5,024 and the females 4,706—total 
9,730 souls. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas, Sanadhs, 
and Jajhotiyas. The Rajputs chiefly belong to the Bundela and Pan war clans, 
and the Baniyas are Jainis. Amougst the other castes are Ahfrs, Jhajhariyas, 
Kah&rs, Ghamars, Kurmis, Basors, Kayaths, Nais, KachMs, Lodh&s, Tells, 
Ghosfs, Barhais, Khagars, Loh&rs, Chhipis, Bangars, Garariyas, Kumhars, 
Sonars, Korfs, and Dhobis. Eighteen Hindu males alone are entered as able 
to read and write. The occupation statements show that 14 male adults are 
engaged in the learned professions ; 229 in domestic services ; 139 in commerce ; 
2,337 in tending cattle and tilling the ground ; 616 in mechanical arts and 
petty trades, and 790 are labourers. Of the total population, 155 are landowners ; 
7,666 are agriculturists, and 5,869 are engaged in occupations other than agri¬ 
culture. The other statistics for this parganah are given under the district 
notice. 

BANDA, a parganah in the tahsxli and district of the same name, according 
to the census returns of 1872, had an area of 400 square miles and 256 
acres, of which 235 square miles and 518 acres were cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (400 square miles, 135 acres), 50 square 
miles and 467 acres were entered as unculturable, 113 square miles and 480 
acres as culturable, and 235 square miles and 467 acres as cultivated. The 
number of villages amounted to 106. There were 18 villages having a popula- 

1 On the assessments o t Bant, Bal&bahat, and Bali in this parganah, see Settlement Report, 
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tion under 200 souls ; 34 with from 200 to 500; 25 with from 500 to 1,000; 21 
with from 1,000 to 2,000; 6 with from 2,000 to 3,000, and 2 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The boundaries are sufficiently shown by the district map. 

The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during 
the same year was Rs. 2,28,303, or with cesses Rs. 2,33,308, while the amount 
of rent, including local cesses paid by cultivators, was Es. 3,55,117. The in¬ 
cidence of the Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-14-3, 
on the revenue paying area Re. 1-1-9, and on the cultivated area Re. 1-8-2. 
The general history of the fiscal arrangements is given under the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, but the particular history is not available, as Mr. Mayne’s report has never 
been printed. The principal towns and villages in this parganah are Banda, 
Mataundb, Lagtara, Tindwara, Mawai Buzurg, Jamalpur, Khannin, and 
Ichauli, most of which are separately noticed in the alphabetical arrangement. 
The agriculture, history, and trade are all noticed under the Banda District, and 
need not be repeated here. 

The population in 1872 numbered 108,771 souls, of whom 55,827 were 
males and 52,944 were females, giving a total popula- 
Population. tion of 372 souls to the square mile (140 males, 132 

females). Amongst these there are 42 insane persons (pdgal or majnun) ; 82 
idiots ( fitirulahl or kamsamajh) ; 108 persons deaf and dumb (bahra aur 
gdnga) ; 323 blind (andhd) ; and 214 lepers (jazdmi or korhi ). 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 3,175 males who 
can read and write, of ’whom 620 are Musalmans. The 
distribution of the population among the great Hindu 
castes includes Brahmans, 12,141 (5,560 females); Rajpiits, 12,764 (5,575 
females); Baniyas, 5,332 (2,664 females); and other castes, 66,916 (33,362 
females). The Musalmans number 11,618 souls, of whom 5,782 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, 
Government servants, who number 35 : persons en¬ 
gaged in the learned professions, 533; second class, or 
persons engaged in entertaining or serving men, 5,718; third class, or persons 
buying or selling money or goods, 599, and conveying goods, &c., 291; fourth 
class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 16,305, and persons engaged 
about animals, 55 ; fifth class, persons engaged in art and mechanical produc¬ 
tions in which matters of various kinds are employed in combination, 262 : 
cloth-workers, 2,462 : workers in food and drink, 1,801: in animal substances, 
120: in vegetable substances, 649: and in minerals, 1,305; sixth class, or 
labourers, 6,388 : persons of rank, 13 : and no occupation, 688. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya, Saraswat, and Gaur. 
The Rajput clans comprise Gautam, Dikhit, Parihar, Gaur, Chauhan, Bais, 
Panw&r, Khatgi, Raghubansi, Kachhwaha, Karchula, Surajbansi, Ban&phar, 
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Kakrakhta, Bundela, and Bilkhariya. The Bafciyas belong chiefly to the 
Ajudhiyabasi, Ghoi, and Agarwala clans, but Mahars, Umrs, Dhusars, Panw&rs, 
Bastaugis, Gujratis, and Aswals are also found. Other castes are Chamar, 
Kumh&r, Kabar, LoMr, Barhai, Koli, Ahir, Nai, Teli, Darzi, Dhobi, Dom, 
Lodha, Bharbhunja, Arakh, Garariya, Chakwa, Patwa, Kurmi, Son&r, Kayath, 
Kachhi, Tamoli, Bairagi, Halwai, Bhat, Khatik, Khewat, and Mali. 

BANDA, the chief town of the district of the same name, is situated m 
Parganah Banda, one mile from the right bank of the Ken river, in north lati¬ 
tude 25°-28'-20^, and east longitude 80°-22 / '-15' / . At the census taken in 1853 
the population of the town consisted of Hindds practising agriculture, 5,089, and 
non-agriculturists, 23,516, while the MusalmAns numbered 13,806, of whom 
32,575 pursued occupations other than agriculture, giving a total of 42,411. 

* In 1860 the total population fell to 30,982, and in 

° P tl0n * 1865 to 27,394. In 1872 the returns show 27,746, 

of whom 20,528 were Hindus (9,929 females) and 7,218 were Musalm&ns 
(3,592 females). The occupation statistics show the principal avocations of 
adult males to be barbers (171), beggars (240), confectioners (113), cotton- 
cleaners (173), cultivators (1,406), flour-dealers (205), goldsmiths (158), 
grain-dealers (146), labourers (1,234), land-owners (199), cloth-sellers (112)/ 
oil-makers (101), painters (131), pundits (175), servants (2,981), shoe-makers- 
(173), tailors (101), weavers (228), and weighmen (139). All other trades have 
less than one hundred members each. Of the total population, 338 are shown as 
land-holders, 4,208 as agriculturists, and 23,200 as having occupations other 
than agriculture. The educational statistics show that of these 287 males under 
twelve years of age can read and write, 500 males between 12 and 20 m are literate, 
and 795 males above 20 years of age. The area of the town is 569 acres, 
thus giving 49 souls to the acre. 

There are 5,716 enclosures in the city, of which 4,360 are occupied by Hindds. 
The houses built by skilled labour number 1,139, of which 190 are occupied by 
Musalmans; the common houses number 5,826, of which Musalm&ns occupy 
1,384. Of the total number of houses (6,965), the Musalmans occupy 1,574, 
giving 4*58 persons to each house, while the Hindus inhabit 5,391 houses, 
giving 3*88 to each house, and showing thus that they have a higher standard 
of comfort. The decrease in the population is no doubt due to the effects of 
the mutiny and the departure of the Nawwab and his followers. 

There are fifteen muhallas or wards, the names of which are as follows :— 
(1) B&lkhandi N&ka, corrupted from “ bankhandL” a 

MuhallaB, r 9 

term applied to a class of fakirs, one of whom formerly 

lived here. A temple has recently been erected near his takiya (or resting-place), 

which is known, as BAlkhandi B&ba. (2) ChMbi N&ka, said to be named after 

its founder, (3) Bhaw&nipurwa, named after BhawAni, the brother of Brij LAI, 


Muhallas. 
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the Manhar Chief of Matatmdh, who according to one account occupied Banda 
before historic times. (4) Larankapurwa, so called from Laranka, a brother of 
Brij Lai, who is said to have been left with Bhawani in charge of Banda after 
its conquest bj the Mauh&rs. (5) Dhanti Naka, or more commonly Sadr Muhalla: 
the first name is derived from that of a notorious prostitute who resided here in 
the time of Shamsher Bahadur. (6) Aliganj, so named in memory of Ali Bah&- 
dur. (7) Oolvinganj, named after the Lieutenant-Governor in 1854. (8) Katra 

Naka or market ward. (9) Khutla Banda, of which the name is said to be derived 
from “khohj* meaning a cavern or pit. It is certainly the oldest portion of the 
town, and tradition makes it owe its foundation and name to the Kols and Bhils, 
hill tribes who occupied the jungly tract of Bundelkhand before historic times, 
and were probably the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. (10) Khini If aka: 
Khini is probably a corruption of khirni , the Hindi name of a tree (Mimusops 
hhanhi) which formerly abounded here. (11) Gular Naka : gtilar is the name 
of a tree (Ficus racemosa) found here. (12) Makbara If aka, from the Nawwab’s 
cemetery. (13) Mewati Naka: the Mewatis, who were in the service of the late 
Nawwab of Banda, lived here and gave their name to the muhalla. (14) Marddn 
If aka was named after an inhabitant who built a well, which is also known 
by his name. (15) Mandiya or Marhiya N&ka, from a temple to Debi still 
existing. 

. The Ken is navigable as far as Banda during the rainy season, having steep 
banks and a sandy bed, with an usual depth of water from November to June 
of from one and a half to two feet. The Ken, like most rivers in Bundel¬ 
khand, is infested by the snub-nosed alligator or mugur , which often migrates 
to small tanks and water-courses at a considerable distance from the river dur¬ 
ing the rains, and returns to the river when the tank water is insufficient to 


Appearance of the town. 


conceal them. 

The town of Banda is situated on undulating ground and is of considerable 
size, but straggling and ill-built; most of the houses 
being of mud, though there is abundance of excellent 
building-stone procurable. The main streets are wide and well-drained, and in 
. point of cleanliness the appearance of the town can compare favourably with 
that of most towns in the North-west Provinces. Banda has sprang into im¬ 
portance as a town daring the last three-quarters of a century. The influx of 
population which followed the establishment of their residence here by the 


Naww&bs gave the first impulse to its prosperity, but the main cause of the 
increase in wealth was the rising of Banda into a great cotton mart. Since the 
departure of the Nawwab in 1858 the population has steadily declined, and the 
importance of the town as a cotton mart has, moreover, greatly decreased 
since the rise of R&japur, a town on the Jamna, distant about seventy miloa from 
Banda. 
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There are the usual Government buildings, viz., Judge’s and Collector’s 
Offices, a District Jail, Dispensary, and Zila School, 
Public bmldmga. an( j a ] so an English Church, which was rebuilt after 

the mutiny, during which the roof had been blown off and the walls under¬ 
mined. None of these buildings, with the exception perhaps of the last, are in 
good style or well built. The cantonments are situated about a mile from the 
town, on the road from Banda to Fathipur. They are not regarded as an un¬ 
healthy station for native troops. The buildings which were formerly the palace 
of the Naww&b of Banda have been partially demolished and the remainder 
turned into dwelling-places for Europeans. The description given of them at 
the time of Jacquemont’s 1 visit in 1830 is that they -were new, spacious, and 
built with solidity, but in vile taste—partly Indian, partly European: wx-etchedly 
furnished, and having a profusion of gross sculptures. No sculptures of any 
kind are now left, but the solidity of the buildings is evident from the good 
condition of those that remain and have experienced any care in their preserva¬ 
tion. There are also the ruins of another palace, that of the Rajas of Ajegarh, on a 
small plot of land which up to the year of the mutiny belonged to them. These 
ruins are in the portion of the town called Nimni Par. The palace and other 
buildings belonging to the Ajegarh and Gaurihar Rajas were demolished by 
the Nawwab during his short reign in 1857-58. Not far from these ruins is 
the tomb of Guman Singh, Raja of Jaitpur ; it is a plain structure in fair pre¬ 
servation. 

On the left bank of the Ken, distant a mile from Banda, are the ruins of a 
fort called Bhuragarh, built by Raja Guman Singh in 

Bhuragarh Fort. 1784 A.D. 2 This fort was stormed by the British levies 

under Colonel Meiselback in 1804, when it was held by Raja Ram, and had sub¬ 
sequently been allowed to fall into ruins. The Naww&b of Banda commenced 
to repair it on receiving the news of the advance of the British in the spring of 
1858, but his work was cut short almost as soon as it was begun. There is a 
story connected with the early history of the fort, which is as follows:—A-rope- 
walker had boasted of his ability to cross the Ken on a tight rope, and it came 
to the ears of Raja Guman Singh. The latter promised him a lakh of rupees 
if he succeeded. The Nat had nearly reached the other side, when the courtiers 
of the Raja cut the rope to save the royal exchequer, and the rope-dancer was 
killed by his fall. 

There are 66 mosques, 161 Hindu and 5 Jain temples in Banda. Of the 
mosques, the chief in point of size and interest is that situated near the late 
Naww&b’s palace. It was btiilt by Ali Bah&dur, the last Naww&b. The oldest 
and most celebrated of the Hindu temples are the two, sacred to Bamesvari Devi 
and Bamesvar MaMdeo, situated on opposite sides of the hill to the south-west of 


Voyages, HI., 338. 2 p 0 gson’s Bundelas, 134. 


Bhuragarh Fort. 
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the town. They are of a good size, and have long flights of stone steps leading 
up to the summit of the hill. The style of building is superior to that of the other 
temples in the neighbourhood, and some portions are probably of considerable 
antiquity. The hill upon the slopes of which these temples are built, and at the 
foot of which is situated the oldest portion of the town, forms a striking back¬ 
ground when viewed from the opposite side of the small lake at its base, known 
as the Chhabi tank. The hill attains an elevation of from three to four hundred 
feet above the plain. u The appearance from below is singular and fantastic, 
huge masses of stone presenting themselves in every position, and seeming quite 
unconnected the one with the other, while the few shrubs growing out from be¬ 
tween them serve as a contrast to the nakedness of the rock.” 

The Municipal Act (VI. of 1868) is in force in Banda. The total income from 
all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 17,903, viz., 
^ 1 octroi, Rs. 14,844; miscellaneous, Rs. 2,020; balance of 

previous year, Rs. 1,039, showing an incidence of 8 annas 6 pie per head of the 
population. The expenditure for the same year was—for establishment, Rs. 11,730; 
watering, Rs. 5 ; public works, Rs. 4,504; education, Rs. 180; charitable objects, 
Rs. 360; and miscellaneous, Rs. 1,036, leaving a reserve of Rs. 28. The affairs 
of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of four official mem¬ 
bers and eleven members chosen by election. 

Statement showing the quantity of articles imported into Banda during 1871-72. 


Class of articles. 


Quantity. 


Amount of ta 
in rupees. 


1. Articles of food grain... 

Vegetables, fowls, &c., 
Fodder, cotton seed, &e., 

2. Animals for slaughter 

3. Fuel, oil, &c. ... 

Charcoal and wood ... 

4. Building materials, tim¬ 

ber. 

Lime 

6 . Drugs, gums, spices ... 

6. Tobacco ... 

7. Cloth 

8. Metal 


208,401 muns . 

11,006 

12,041 value. 

346 

3,308 loads. 

74 

9,457 value. 

358 

15,173 muns . 

799 

3,977 loads. 

305 

8,357 value. 

314 

2,904 value. 

545 

38,791 

903 

2,182 muns. 

194 

120,486 value, 

... 

19,003 



Rate of taxation. 


Six pie to four annas per 
mun. 

Three to six pie per rupee. 

Three to six pie per bullock 
or cart. 

Six to twelve pie each. 

Six pie to two annas per 
mun . 

Three to six pie per load. 

Six pie per rupee. 

One and a half rupee per 
cart. 

Eight annas to two rupees 
per cart. 

Four annas per mun . 

Twelve annas per cart. 

One rupee per cart. 


The gross municipal income in 1872 was Rs. 20,551, and the expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 16,493. The incidence of the taxation per head falls at eleven 
annas ten pie. 


The inhabitants of the town, as a rule, enjoy indifferent health, and it has be¬ 
come a place notorious for fever, which is most prevalent during the latter half 
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of September and the first half of October. The death-rate, however, of Banda 
itself, according to the mortality returns for the North-Western Provinces, is 
among the lowest in these provinces. The average .temperature is probably a 
degree or two higher than that of most towns in the Dudb. 

The character of the population of Bundelkhand has been described as 
lethargic and quarrelsome. The people are not litigious, but have resort to» 
lathis on the slightest provocation. The banking portion of the community 
have acquired an ill-character for chicanery and fraud. 

There seems to be a marked absence of any display of religious fanaticism 
among the inhabitants, such as comes into prominent notice in other places. 
The proportion of Musalm&n inhabitants is too. small to cause any fear of an 
aggressive movement on their part at the Muharram and other festivals, which 
are consequently free from the violence and outrage that occasionally take place 
at such times in other parts of the North-Western Provinces. A characteristic 
of the natives of this town, and indeed of the whole of Bundelkhand, is an affecta¬ 
tion of extreme poverty often associated with actual wealth. u The estimation 
in which Bundelkhandis are held may be learnt from the following proverb : — 
“ na sau dandi na eh Bundelkhand i” (one native of Bundelkhand commits as 
much fraud as a hundred weigh men.) 1 All classes are found represented here, 
but the lower castes of Hindus largely predominate. 2 

BANGRA, a small village iu Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, is dis¬ 
tant 30 miles from Jhansi and 10 miles from Mau on the Naugaon (Nowgong) 
and Jhansi road. The population in 1865 was 487. There is a police out-post 
here. 

BANGRA, a village in Parganah Madhugarh of the Jalaun District, is dis¬ 
tant 26 miles from Urai. In 1865 the population was 2,103, and in 1872 was 
2,022. There are good lines of communication with Jalaun on the east; Gwaliar 
on the west; Madhugarh to the Jamna on the north; and by Kunch to Jhansi 
on the south. There is a,school and a police-station here. 

BANPUR, a large village in Parganah Bdnpur of the Lalatpur District, is 
distant 21 miles from Lalatpur. The population in 1865 was 2,071, and in 1872 
was 2,734. Ife is a large straggling village, which was formerly the residence 
of the ex-Raja of B&npur, but it has greatly fallen off in every respect since 
the famine of 1868-69. In consequence of the old zaminddrs being professional 
thieves of the Sanauriya clan, the recent settlement was made with Mard&n 
Singh, a relative of the ex-Raja, and one-third was conferred upon the son of 
Rao Hamir Singh of Pdli. The ex-Raja of Banpur was the representative of 
the Bundela Rajas of Chanderi, whose history is given in the notice of the 

1 Pogson , s Bundelas ISO. 2 The following references to the Board’s Becords are* con¬ 
nected “with Banda cantonments February 5, 1811 j November 22,1831, No. 2 ; January 32, 
. i832 r No. 25; October 30,1332, Nos. 52-53 ; November $o f 1633, No. 6 . 
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Lalatpur District. His estates were confiscated in 1857, and lie himself was 
placed to live under surveillance at Lahore on a pension of Rs. 800 a month. 

BANTUR, a parganah in Tahsil Mahrauni of the Lalatpur District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, a total area of 329 square miles and 89 
acres, of which 56 square miles and 475 acres were cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (277 square miles and 508 acres), 50 square 
miles and 316 acres are returned as unculturable, 178 square miles and 445 
acres as culturable, and 48 square, miles and 387 acres as cultivated. From the 
returns collected at the settlement of this parganah in 1868-69 it would appear 
that the total area was then found to be 329 square miles and 189 acres, of which 
63 square miles and 262 acres were occupied by ubari (or quit-rent) estates. 
Of the remaining revenue area (265 square miles and 567 acres), 3 square 
miles and 468 acres were exempted from revenue; 50 square miles and 129 
acres were returned as unculturable ; 139 square miles and 396 acres as cul¬ 
turable, and 72 square miles and 124 acres as cultivated. If to the last we add 
13 square miles and 471 acres cultivated in ubari estates, the total cultivation 
in 1868-69 will he 85 square miles and 595 acres, or about one-half as much 
again as is shown by the returns of 1872. In 1872 there were 100 villages, 
of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants; 40 had between 200 and 500 ; 
16 had between 500 and 1,000, and 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The 
number of villages shown by the settlement records was 113. The boundaries 
of the parganah and the position of the principal villages are sufficiently 
shown by the district map. 

The percentage of irrigation is only 17 on the total area. Fifty-eight 

villages in this parganah are held by TMkurs, and 
State of the parganah. . 

in a newly-acquired territory, the real assets of which 

were only imperfectly known, it was thought advisable to leave a suffici¬ 
ently wide margin for bad seasons, and the more so as, notwithstanding that 
the amount of irrigation tends to raise the rental in ordinary years, the general 
poverty of the soil would render a very moderate demand advisable. The per¬ 
centage of each class of soil under cultivation is moti , 20*46 ; d&mat, 36*18; and 
patharo, 43*36. The rain crop is estimated at 75*1 and the spring at 24*9 per 
cent, of the total outturn. With the exception of 16 villages in the south of 
the parganah where there is moti land, everything depends in this parganah 
upon the amount of rainfall. It is the poverty of the soil which renders irri¬ 
gation necessary, and it must not be forgotten that the same cause operates in 
seasons of drought to render the wells of no avail. In the greater portion of 
this parganah the lands were left uncultivated in 1868 for want of water. The 
liberality of Government enabled the poor cultivators to tide over this difficulty, 
but pestilence came in the track of famine, and it will be some years before the 
parganah recovers its former prosperity. 
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The highest land-revenue of the first settlement of this parganah amounted 
to Rs. 35,730 for land-revenue and Rs. 1,123 for ubaH , 
Piscal history. second settlement gave Rs. 34,842 for land-revenue 

and Rs. 1,123 for ubari , and the third settlement showed Rs. 34,071 as land-reve¬ 
nue and Rs. 1,123 for ubari (or quit-rents). The fourth settlement was made by 
Captain Tyler in 1860-61, and gave on the average of five years preceding the 
new settlement in 1868-69 a sum of Rs. 34,439 for land-revenue and Rs. 1,123 
for ubari. Owing to the transfer of many villages originally contained in the 
Banpur Parganah, it is impossible now to give any details of the firfet three 
settlements which would serve as a ground for comparison with the state of 
the parganah before 1859. Colonel James Davidson’s assessment made in 
1868-69 and reported in 1869 gave a land-revenue of Rs. 30,192, or with cesses 
Rs. 33,335 ; and an ubari revenue of Rs. 576, or with cesses Rs. 1,254—grand 
total, Rs. 34,589. This assessment fell at the rate of ten annas seven pie on 
the cultivated acre, and at three annas six pie on the culturable acre. The 
assessment is in many cases progressive, reaching a maximum in 1870 of 
Rs. 30,768 for land-revenue and Rs. 576 for ubari, at which sum it has been 
confirmed until 30th June, 1888. In 1872 the land-revenue stood at Rs. 31,007 
including ubari, or at Rs. 34,812 including ubari and cesses, while at the same 
time it was estimated that the cultivators paid Rs. 62,014 in rents and cesses. 
The revenue-rate then fell on the total area at two annas four pie per acre, on 
the area paying revenue to Government at two annas nine pie, and on the 
cultivated area at fifteen annas seven pie. 

Jii 1872 the population numbered 35,680 Hindus, of whom 17,234 were 
females, and 647 Musalmans, of whom 334 were females. 
Th*re were 4,237 Brahmans (2,057 females j; 2,091 Raj¬ 
puts (957 females); 1,836 Baniyas (907 females), and the other castes numbered 
27,516 souls (13,313 females). Amongst the Brahmans, the principal subdivi¬ 
sions are the Kanaujiyas, Jajhotiyas, and Bhagaurs. Amongst the Rajputs are 
Bundelas, Panwars, Gaurs, and Kachhw&has. The Baniyas chiefly belong to 
the Ghoi, Jaini, and Panw&r subdivisions, and the principal subordinate castes 
are Ahxrs, Zahars, Chamars, Kixrmis, Basors, Kayaths, Kachhis, Nais, Lodh&s, 
Tells, Gliosis, Barhais, Khagars, Loh&rs, Chhipis, Bangars, M41is, and 
Garariyas ; Koris, Kumh&rs, Dhobis, Sonars, Darzis, and Joshis also occur. 
Males able to read and write are returned at 391 souls, of whom only one is a 
Musalman. The occupation statements show that 56 adult males belong to 
the learned professions; 658 are engaged in domestic service ; 358 in com¬ 
merce ; 6,676 in growing grain and tending animals ; 1,956 are employed in 
mechanical arts and trade; and 1,643 are labourers. Of the total population, 259 
are landholders, 19,944 are agriculturists, and the remainder out of a total 
36,3 %7 souls are engaged in occupations other than agricultural, 
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giving 110 souls to the square mile. All other statistics are given under the 
district notice. 

BANSI, a parganah in Tahsili Lalatpur of the Lalatpur District, was assessed 
in 1863-64 by Colonel James Davidson. According to the census of 1872 the 
area amounts to 149 square miles and 256 acres, of which 26 square miles 
pid 25 acres are cultivated. Of the area charged with Government revenue (121 
square miles and 437 acres), 41 square miles and 345 acres are returned as uncul- 
turable, 58 square miles and 633 acres as culturable, and 21 square miles and 
99 acres as cultivated. The returns collected at the settlement in 1863-64 and' 
published in 1869 show a total area of 149 square miles and 256 acres, of which 
39 square miles and 311 acres were occupied by ubari and revenue-free estates* 
Of the remaining area (109 square miles and 585 acres), 630 acres were 
returned as free of revenue ; 38 square miles and 301 acres as unculturable ;47 
square miles and 318 acres as culturable, and 22 square miles and 616 acres as 
cultivated, to which should be added 10 square miles and 578 acres cultivated 
in ubari estates. This shows a falling off in the cultivated area more than pro¬ 
portionate to the decrease in population. The number of villages in 1872 
amounted to 55, of which 26 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 17 had between 
200 and 500; 9 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and 3 had more than 1,000. 
The number of villages shown by the settlement records was 59. The district 
map gives the b mndaries of the parganah and the position of the principal 
villages. 


State of the parganah. 


The rent-rate for moti and dumat two-crop land according to class is Rs. 3 
to Rs. 5 an acre, and for one-crop similar land Rs. 2^, 
while for two-crop patharo the rate varies from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3. These rates are higher all round than those prevailing in any other 
parganah in the district. The population is more close than in the other par- 
ganahs and consists for the most part of Lodhas, who are more industrious 
than Thakurs. There is plenty of land and but few cultivators, their numbers 
having been considerably thinned by emigration and disease, so that much good 
land lies fallow. Seventeen per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. 
The hhaHf (or rain > crop is 82 per cent, of the whole outturn. 

The first settlement of this parganah was made by Captain Blake for 1843-44 
to 1847-48 at an initial land-revenue of Rs. 13,353, rising 
to Rs. 14,541, or excluding ubari (Rs. 867), the highest 
assessment of any year was Rs: 13,674. The second settlement for 1848-49 to 
1852-53 was made by Captain Harris for Rs. 15,429, which rose to Rs. 16,521, 
or excluding ubari (Rs. 739) Rs. 15,782. The third settlement was concluded 
by Captain Gordon at an initial revenue of Rs. 13,021, which rose to 
Rs. 13,340 exclusive of ubari (Rs. 739). The fourth settlement, which was also 
the first regular settlement, was fixed by Captain Tyler at Rs. 12,725, and 
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gave an average on the five years preceding the last settlement of Rs. 12,971 
as land-revenue and Rs. 739 as ubari. Colonel James Davidson’s assessment 
in 1863-64, which was reported in 1869, gave a land-revenue of Rs. 11,087, or 
with cesses Rs, 12,237 ; and for ubari Rs. 739, or with cesses (Rs. 1,218), total 
Rs. 13,455. This in many cases represents a progressive revenue on particular 
estates, reac hing its maximum in 1870 at Rs. 11,826 for land-revenue, and 
Rs. 739 for ubari, at which sum it has been confirmed until the 30th June, 1888. 
The incidence of the initial assessment on the cultivated area falls at twelve 
a nn as nine pie per acre, and on the culturable acre at four annas three pie. 
In 1872 the land-revenue stood at Rs. 12,012 including ubari , or with cesses 
Rs. 13,765, while it was estimated that the cultivators paid Rs. 24,024 in rents 
and cesses. The land-revenue then fell at two annas on the total area, two annas 
six pie on the area charged with Government revenue, and eleven annas six pie 
on the cultivated area. 

In 1872 the population numbered 17,550 souls, of whom 17,412 were Hindus 
(8,168 females) and 138 were Musalm&ns (59 females). 

Population. The Hindus comprised 1,268 Brahmans, of whom 658 

were females; Rajputs numbered 1,983 souls, of whom 941 -were females; Ba- 
niyas, 1,428, with 647 females ; and all other castes amounted to 12,733, of whom 
5,922 were females. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya 
and the Sanadh. Amongst the Rajputs are found the Bundela, Gaur, Panwar, 
and Ujjayini clans; while the Baniyas are chiefly Ghois and Jainis. The 
other castes comprise Ahirs, Jhajhariyas, Kah&rs, Chum&rs, Basors, Kayaths, 
Kachhis, Rais, Lodhas, Telis, Barhais, Khagars, Loh&rs, M&lis, Garariyas, 
Knmhars, Son&rs, Darzis, Koris, Dhobis, and Joshis. Three hundred and 
twenty-two males were returned as able to read and write, who were all Hin¬ 
dus. The occupations of the adult males show that 50 were engaged in the 
learned professions ; 339 in domestic service; 200 in commerce; 3,072 in 
tilling the ground and tending cattle ; 955 in mechanical arts and trade ; and 
1,144 as labourers. Of the total population, giving 118 to square mile, 168 are 
registered as landholders, 8,736 as agriculturists, and 8,646 engaged in occu¬ 
pations other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district 
notice. 

BAONI (Edward), a petty State in Bundelkhand, lies near Kalpi in the du&b 
between the Jamna and .the Betwa, near their confluence, and is surrounded on 
all sides by British territory except the south, where it borders on the petty State 
of Ben. Its length from north to south is about fifteen miles, and its breadth 
is of similar extent. Its area was estimated in 1863 to be 127 square miles, with 
a population of 19,000 souls and a revenue of one lakh of rupees ; it contains 
fifty-two (B&wan) villages. The Nawwab resides at Kadaura, his chief village 
(see Hamibpitb District, under 6i History”). 
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This is the only Muhammadan State in Bundelkhand. Naww&b Gh&zi-ud- 
din Khan, 1 grandson of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-mulk, received from the Peshwa a 
grant of fifty-two villages near Kalpi At the time of the British occupation of 
Bundelkhand, his son, Nasir-ud-daulah, was found in possession of forty-nine of 
these villages, three having been usurped by the subordinate agents of the Pesh- 
wa’s Government without authority from the Poona Darb&r. The Naww&b sub¬ 
mitted a paper of requests claiming the continuance of these villages, and although 
actual possession was wanting to complete the ground of claim to three of them, 
yet as a measure of liberality, and in consideration of the rank of the Naww&b 
and his exemplary conduct from the time of the British occupation, it was re¬ 
solved to continue to him the whole of the villages comprised in the Peshwa’s 
grant to his father. But the grant of a sanad was withheld until the claims of 
the Nana of Kalpi could be adjusted, as the specific nature and extent of the 
Naww&b’s authority and privileges within his jdgir might depend in a great 
measure on the nature of the settlement with the Nan& of K&lpi During the 
investigation of the claims of the Mna of Kalpi it appeared that the N4u4 stood 
to the Peshwa in the position of a tributary, and that the District of KAlpi there¬ 
fore, in which lay the N&wwab’s jdgir, did not form part of the lands actually 
held by the Peshwa and ceded under the treaty of Bassein. It was, therefore, 
ruled that the British Government had no right to grant a sanad for the villages 
constituting the Nawwab’s jdgir, to exercise any authority over the Naww&b and 
his possessions, or to ratify the paper of requests which the Naww&b had pre¬ 
sented. But Government considered that there were no objections to the exe¬ 
cution of a deed recognising the validity of the Peshwa’s sanad . Accordingly, the 
validity of the grant was recognised in a letter which the Governor-General ad¬ 
dressed to the Nawwdb on the 24th December, 1806. Of course, any claims to 
independence of the British Government which the Naww&b might have been 
disposed to base on this decision were extinguished in 1817, when the Peshwa 
ceded all his sovereign rights to the British Government. 

Nasir-ud-daulah died at Kalpi on the 11th May, 1815, and was succeeded 
by his son, Amh-ul-mulk, who was succeeded in 1838 by his son, Muhammad 
Husain Kh&n. In 1856 the Nawwab requested permission to proceed on a pil¬ 
grimage to Makka, and that his eldest son, Mahdi Hasan KMn, might be recog¬ 
nised in the succession; and with a view to prevent quarrels, he settled allowances 
amounting to Rs. 9,000 upon the other members of his family. This was sanc¬ 
tioned, but, owing to the mutinies and other causes, the Nawwab did not proceed 
on the pilgrimage. Nevertheless, Mahdi Hasan Khan continued to be addressed as 
Nawwab, and to have sole charge of the administration till the death of his father 
Muhammad Khan, in August, 1859. After th e death of Muhammad Hasan 

1 Elphinstone, II., 627 s Scott Hist. Deckan, II., 230 : the murderer of Alamgir II. ('see 
Yol. II.) * v 
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Khan, one of his sons, Abdullah Husain, endeavoured to cast suspicion on Mahdi 
Hasan Khan’s birth and to secure the succession to himself; but after inquiry 
Government recognised Mahdi Hasan Khan as the legitimate heir. He has 
since been assured that any succession to the State which may be legitimate 
according to Muhammadan law will be recognised and confirmed, subject to 
the payment of a relief of half a year’s net revenue, whenever the succession does 
not go to a direct lineal heir. In 1863, as a reward for various liberal measures 
adopted by the Nawwab, and particularly the abolition of transit duties within 
the limits of his State, Government sanctioned an addition to his complimentary 
titles. 1 In 1866 a sanad was granted to the Nawwab empowering him to exer¬ 
cise supreme criminal jurisdiction within his State, subject on certain points to 
the control of the Agent to the Governor-General. 2 The titles of the present 
Nawwab are Nawwab Azam-ul-umara, Imad-ud-daulah, Rashid-ul-mulk, Sahib 
Jah, Mubin Sardar, Mahdi Hasan Khan Bahadur, Pirozjang. 

BARAGAON, a small town in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, on 
the Cawnpur road, is distant nine miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 
was 2,652, and in 1872 was 2,355. There is a municipality under Act XX. of 
1856, supporting six watchmen at an annual cost of Rs. 252 ; also a second-class 
police-station ; the head-quarters of an Assistant Patrol of Customs; a district 
post-office; a male and female school, and a second-class road bungalow here. 

BARGARH, a town in Parganah Chhibun and Tahsili Mau, in the Karwi 
Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 40 miles from Allahabad, 80 miles 
from Banda, 40 miles from Karwi, and 12 miles from Mau* The population in 
1865 was 1,806, and in 1872 was 1,473, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. This 
town is a station on the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian Railway; has a police- 
station, halkahhandi school, and a bazar on Tuesday and Saturday. The elevated 
ground in the vicinity forms the site for cholera camps for the European troops 
at Allahabad, and has often been found to be of much value. Hindupat, a Raja 
of Pannd, founded this town about 300 years ago, and the ruins of a fort built 
by him still exist to the south-east of the present site. A fair, attended by 
about 4,000 people, is held here in Chait (March-April). 

BARMAN, a stream rising in Parganah Jaitpur of the Hamirpur District, 
joins the Betwa at Kupra in Parganah Jal&lpur of the same district. It re¬ 
ceives in its course the Gunehi at Itaura in Parganah Panwari; the Kolari 
near the old cantonments at Kaitha, and the Arjan at Balaon in Parganah R&th. 
It has water in its bed all the year round, but is of no importance for naviga¬ 
tion or irrigation; in the rains it is a mere torrent, 

BARONDA, or Baraunda, also known as Bxrgarh and Pathar Kaclihar, is 
a petty jdgir in Bundelkhand. * The chief town of the same name lies in a diffi- 

L I Aitch Treat., III., 250, 443. 2 Sel. Bee., For. Dept., G, I., LXX, 41: Board’s Bee., 

; M$rch, 180$, Ho. 22 ; 31st March, 1807. 
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cult gh6t or pass on the route from Banda to Riw6 (Rlw&n), 35 miles south¬ 
east of the former and 77 miles north-west of the latter. This State had in 1863 
an area of 273 square miles and a population of 24,000 souls, with a revenue 

estimated at Rs. ISjOOO. 1 * 

It is bounded on the north by the British District of Banda and the Chaube 
jfyrs; on the south by the Native State of Kothi; on the east by the Ajegarh 
State, and on the west by the Banda District: The family is an old one of R&j- 
bansi descent and totally unconnected with the other chieftains of the province. 
How they obtained power here is not ascertained. Under the Bundelas, the 
State seems to have been held under a sanad from Hardeo S&h of Pannd. Mo¬ 
han Singh was confirmed by the British Government in the territory which 
he held under the Bundelas and Ali Bahadur, and a sanad was given to him 
in June, 1807. He died in January, 1827, without male issue, leaving a will in 
which the whole of his property was bequeathed to his nephew, Sarabjit Singh. 
Although Sarabjit Singh was not formally adopted, Government recognised his 
succession, to the exclusion of his two elder brothers, who renounced their claims. 
The Raja has received the right of adoption. In 1866 an attempt was made by 
the thir d and eldest surviving son of Sarabjit Singh, Ramdy&l Singh, to procure the 
succession for himself, to the exclusion of the rightful heir, in the event of the 
ohief s death; but this was frustrated, 2 and in 1867, on the death of Sarabjit Singh, 
his grandson, Chhatars&l, peacefully succeeded.® 

BARWA SAGAR, or Barua Sagar, a flourishing town in Parganah Jhansi of 
the Jhansi District, is distant 12 miles from Jhansi, on the Naugaon (Nowgong) 
road. The population in 1865 numbered 6,255 souls, and in 1872 was 5,815, of 
whom 5,556 (2,728 females) were Hindus, 247 (86 females) were Musalm&ns, 
and 12 were Christians or of other religions. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and 
supports ten watchmen at a cost of Rs. 420. In 1872 the income was Rs. 820, 
and the expenditure Rs. 700, the rate of taxation falling at two annas four pie 
per head of the population. The area is 122 acres, giving 48 persons to the 
acre. There is a first-class police-station, district post-office, and second-class 
road bungalow here. 

To the north-west of the town is a fine old castle situated on the border of the 
^ lake, and said to have been'built by Udit Singh, the 

Bundela Raja of Orchha. The lake is the most attrac¬ 
tive feature in the landscape, and has been mentioned in the notice of the irri¬ 
gation of the Jhansi District. On the village lands, about a little less than 
three miles to the west of the present site, are the remains of an old Ohandcl 
temple constructed of solid blocks of stone carved with the figures of Hindi! 
gods, which have been much defaced by the M'usalmans. The old cultivators of 

1 Aitch. Treat., III., 242, 351. 5 Sel. Rec,, For. Dept., G. I., LX, 41. Dr, Stratton give* 

area 288 square miles and revenue Rs. 25,000. * Ibid , LXYIIL, 44, 
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this village are descendants of the workmen employed by Raja Udit Singh in 
the construction of the embankment forming the lake about 130 years ago. An 
interesting account of their peculiar usages and tenures is given by Mr. Jen- 
kinson in his Settlement Report, page 136. 

In 1865-68 a considerable correspondence 1 took place in regard to a claim 
Claim of Gwaliar to Bar- of the Gwaliar Darb&r to an annual assignment of 
vaSagar. Es. 10 5 000 from the revenues of Barwd Sagar, the 

particulars of which are as follows:—In 1744 A.D., Joti Bh&u, one of the 
sons of R&noji Sindhia and elder brother of Maharaja Madhuji Sindhia, was killed 
at Barwa S&gar in a battle between the Peshwa’s troops and the Bundelas. 
The Peshwa ordei’ed an annual payment of Rs. 10,000 as nanuh (or blood-money) 
to be made to Sagia B&i, the widow of the deceased, out of the collections of 
Barwd S&gar. She died in 1773, from which date the assignment was paid to 
Mah&raja Madhuji Sindhia, her brother-in-law. In 1805, Maharaja Daulat Rao 
Sindhia transferred the assignment to Gopal Rao Bh&u Chitnavis, in considera¬ 
tion of services performed by him, through whom it came to Khandi Rao Masur- 
kar, and the payment had been continued to the Gwaliar Darbar up to 1855. 
On tbe lapse of the Jhansi territory to the British Government, a question 
arose as to the power possessed, under the terms of the grant, to alienate it upon 
the death of the original grantee, and as to the propriety of continuing the assign¬ 
ment. The Gwaliar Darbar stated that the grant was made in perpetuity, but 
were not able to produce the original deed of assignment, which they allege to 
have been lost, and the question was referred to the Supreme Government for 
decision. By them it was ruled that though as a matter of right the Gwaliar 
Darb&r had no claim to a continuance of the pension, yet that as a question of 
grace and favour the payment should be continued during pleasure from the 
revenue of villages in Parganah Bhander. 2 

The town is of moderate extent, situated at the north-west corner of the cele¬ 
brated lake of the same name, formed by damming up the 
BarwA nadi, an affluent of the Betwa. The embankment 
is really a great work, built of stone in curves of steps towards tbe water, and 
forms about half the western border of the lake. It is furnished with a wide 
escape just over the dry bed of tbe Barw&, where it comes out of the lake, and 
the amount of water which sometimes pours over the escape may he judged by 
the fact that a fine new bridge, which carried the Jhansi and Naugaon imperial 
road across the nadi below tbe embankment, has been broken by the flood of a 
recent rains. The remaining half of the western border is bounded by high rocks 
forming a short range, and the town stands immediately beneath the range west- 


General appearance. 


1 Paras. 30,31,Uar. Proc. Lieut.-Gov., 2Sf.-W.-P., for first quarter, 1857 (For. Dep.), No. 3, 
I8th April, 1857. 2 G. I., For. Dep., 2517-58, 29th «July, 1858. For the subsequent history 

of this grant see Rec, For. Dep., G. I., LXVHI, ziii. 
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ward. Barwa Sugar is a much scattered town, made up of three mahallas— 
Barwa S&gar, Sarmura, and Harpura—which are divided by stretches of highly 
cultivated land, and trees everywhere mix with the houses. The town is sur¬ 
rounded, too, by much cultivated land, especially extensive in the lower country 
below the embankment, which is pierced at one place by a carefully managed 
outlet, through which wafer is allowed to pass at intervals, for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, into a short canal provided with rajbahas or distributaries. This canal 
appears to have been useful principally in former times to water very extensive 
gardens, the property of the Rajas of Jhansi, who owned the fort at Barw& S&gar. 
The fort is deserted, the last owner having been the celebrated Ram of Jhansi, 
and the gardens are let to a mdli (or gardener), who cultivates a good part for 
cereal crops. The castle, with its cheerful gardens and beautiful, view of hiU 
and lake and wide-spread cultivation, must have been a pleasant country resi¬ 
dence. Now, two of its higher placed rooms are kept as a traveller’s rest-¬ 
house. 

The Sarmura division of th@. town lies immediately under the hill, and ap- 
D* '' i th to pears as a rather narrow strip of houses, brick-built 

and good-looking; some of the houses double-storeyed; 
the roadways are wide, but unmade. The Barwa S&gar division of the 
town is a pretty targe collection of brick-built houses with tiled roofs. Its 
two. principal ways cross each other in the centre of the mahalla to form a 
chauh or square, and the shops of the bazar, with durable arched fronts, line 
these roads. The roadways are well made of a red gravel, and are drained 
at the sides by small square-shaped drains. Harpura consists of a very few 
houses of cultivators. The spring level at Barwd Sagar is about 2Q feet from 
the surface, and in some places the land is irrigated from wells, but that is 
considered an exceptional circumstance. Trees abound in all parts of the town, 
and seen from above the houses appear to be embosomed in foliage, and so, 
what with the surrounding verdure, well-shaped houses, and pretty general 
canopy of trees, Barwa Sagar presents a remarkably pleasing appearance. The 
town contains a rather flourishing school, with 58 boys in attendance. The 
school-house is well situated in the northern outskirt on the principal entrance 
roadway (C. P.). 

BAUNDA, a village m Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is distant 48 
miles from Jhansi and 8 miles from Moth. The population in 1865 was 937, and 
in 1872 was 748. There is a second-class police-station and district post-office 
here. 

BEBI, a petty jdgir, lies in the dudb of the Betwa and Jamna, close to their 
confluence between the British Districts of Jalaun and Hamirpur. The town is 
situated on the left bank of the Betwa, about 20 miles south-east of Kdlpi. In 
1863 the area was estimated at 30 square miles, with a population of 2,500 souls, 
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and a revenue of Es. 25,000. 1 Diwan Jagal Parshdd, who was in possession on 
the occupation of the country by the British, received a sanad for two villages 
from Ali Bahadur, and a ratification of that sanad from the Agent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His grandfather, Uchulju, married a daughter of Jagatraj, 
Baja of Jaitpur, who granted him in j&gir three villages, Amri, Chilli, and Dudri. 
The two last were resumed and Amri alone was left in his possession. The 
village of Dudri was given to Nana Govind Rao in exchange for villages in the 
District of Kalpi. Subsequently the right of Jagal Parshad to these villages 
was established; the village of Chilli was, therefore, restored, and lands of equal 
value in the Parganah of Jalalpur were given to the Diwan in lieu of Dudri, and 
the collections made from the villages during the period of resumption were 
refunded. These villages, however, were all surrounded by -lands in which the 
British Regulations were in force, and could not conveniently be exempted from 
the operation of these Regulations; other villages were, therefore, given to the 
Dwan in exchange in 1811. 2 

Jagal Parshad died in April, 1814. He was succeeded by Phairan Singh, 
■grandson of his full-brother, Gandarp Singh, the claim to the succession having 
been voluntarily renounced by Rao Sahib, the father of Phairan Singh. In 
1857 Phairan Singh was succeeded by his only son, Bisnath Singh. On the 
death of Bisnath Singh in May, 1861, the widow wished to adopt Balbhadr 
Singh, a distant relative of the family, to the exclusion of Biji Singh, son of 
the late jdgirddrs first cousin. But Government installed Biji Singh, on the 
grounds that he was the nearer relative of* the deceased; that he was living in 
the jagirddr’s house at the time of his death, and performed the funeral obse¬ 
quies ; that he was recognised as the rightful claimant by the principal Thakurs ; 
and that the local Political Officers were in favour of the recognition of Rao 
Biji Singh on grounds both of right and policy. In consideration, however, of 
the services of the late jagirddr during the mutinies of 1857, the tribute which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have been claimed on the succession was 
remitted. The ja-jirdar of Beri has received the right to adopt. A relief of 
one-quarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on all direct successions, and of 
one-hslf on all successions by adoption. 

BENDA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda District, 
is distant 22 miles from Banda and 14 miles from Pailani. The population 
in 1855 was 2,306, and in 1872 was 2,202, consisting for the most part of Dik- 
hit Rajputs. The name is said to have been given the village from that of its 
founder, Benda Singh, Rajput, and six hundred years are said to have elapsed 

1 Aitch. Treat., III.. 239. 3 Consisting of Ben or Bairi, Karsiapur, Bisalpar, Islampur, 

Bhojpur, Kakeru, and Pathareta in Parganah Jalalpur, and Para in Parganah Hamirpur $ also 
tfeMftty Itfgkas of land in a garden situated in Amri, in which was the tomb of his fothtr.— 
III., 3&1, 882; Board’s Bee., 22nd July, 1809, No. 86j Ibid, 21st May, 1811, No. 40. 
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since its foundation* The village is built very irregularly, being intersected every- 
where by rivulets. During the mutiny the inhabitants were guilty of much 
violence, plundering many of the neighbouring villages. The village is divided 
into two tholes , with an area of 5,687 acres. 

BETWA, a river rising in the Bhupal State, one mile and a half south of 
the large tank at the town of Bhipdl. From its source it flows in a south¬ 
east direction, parallel to the road leading from Bhup&l to Hoshangabad in the 
Central Provinces, for twenty miles to Satapur, whence it takes a north-easterly 
course through the raj for about thirty-five miles and crosses into the Gwa- 
liar State, through which it continues to flow nearly in the same direction for 
115 miles. It then enters the Lalatpur District and forms the boundary be¬ 
tween it and the Gwaliar State for some distance, and then crosses the district, 
and flowing through the Jhansi District, enters the Hamirpur District near 
Chandwari in Parganah Rath, and finally joins the Jamna about three miles 
below the town of Hamirpur. Its total length of course is about 360 miles. It 
receives several small streams on'both banks during its course in the Lalatpur 
and Jhansi Districts and in the Hamirpur District, the Dhas&n and Kolahu 
in Parganah Rath, and the Pawan and Barman in Parganah Jalalpur. The 
road from NImaeh to Sagar crosses it near Bhilsa by a good ferry; it is also 
crossed at Jarar by a masonry causeway, by the high road from Cawnpur vid 
Jhansi to Sagar. The Betwa is again crossed by the route from Guna to 
Sagar, and it has there a bed 220 yards wide, the bottom of rock and stone, the 
banks sloping at the ford, and the stream thirty yards wide and two deep. Tho 
road from Jhansi to Naugaon crosses the Betwa at Sirasghat, where it has 
a bed 600 yards wide full of rocks and small stones ; and also tho road* from 
Banda to Kalpi, where it has a bed 550 yards wide and a stream in the dry 
season 180 yards wide. In the earlier part of its course it drains the Vindhya 
hills with a sandstone base, and a little below Jhansi over a granite base, after 
which it takes its first leap into the alluvial soil at about 16 miles below Jhansi, 
traversing alluvial strata alternately with sand, kankar , and clay to its con¬ 
fluence with the Jamna. The ordinary flood discharge is 200,000 cubic feet 
per second, and in extraordinary floods the discharge is equal to 500,000 cubic 
feet per second ; the surface velocity is equal to ten feet per second below Jhansi. 
At Hamirpur another 200,000 cubic feet per second should be added to get the 
discharge at the mouth. It rises and falls rapidly in a few hours, and is dry in 
the hot weather during the earlier part of its course. Abovo Jhansi, to the 
hills, the river is very wild and picturesque ; quartz hills cross its bed and form 
barriers and some fine falls. It is nowhere navigable, and only useful for im~ 
gation when it touches the alluvial strata: there even it will be found difficult, 
from its constantly changing its course from one side to the other. For its local 
character see Lalatpur, Jhansi, and HamIrpur Districts. 
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BHANDER is 'a parganah in the Jhansi District, which originally* con¬ 
sisted of 225 villages, divided info seven taldkas, and belonged to the Datiya 
State. In 1748 A.D. it was ceded to the Peshwa of the Marhattas ; in 1764 
eleven villages were transferred to Holkar, and in 1778 the remaining 214 vil¬ 
lages were given to Gwaliar. Subsequently the Taldka of Mahoni, Consisting 
of 71 villages, wAs incorporated into the Kunck Farganah, in the Jalaun Dis¬ 
trict, and the remaining 143 villages were formed into five taltikas, viz., BMn- 
der, 49; Palar, 41 ; Orfna, 22 ; Piatil, 13; and Bilahti, 18; and to these were 
added four ubaA villages—Ha sari, Gadipur, Alapur, and Chak Abdfi. By the 
treaty with* Sindhia dated January 13th, 1844, 1 the parganah was assigned 
with other territories to the British Government, for the maintenance of the 
Gwaliar Contingent. Its net revenue is entered in the schedule to the treaty 
as Rs. 1,80,000. In 1851 it was assessed by Major Erskine at Rs. 1,88,971, 
tad on the formation of the Jhansi District was incorporated in the tfeW 
district. In 1853 five villages were added, and the entire 148 villages 
were assessed by Captain Gordon at Rs. 1,13,158—a reduction due to the 
half-assets system of Assessment. s In 1860, 56 villages, with a gross revenue 
of Rs. 56,760, were restored to Sindhia, and two villages (Raiptir and ShAkpur) 
were transferred to Parganah Moth. Adding the revenue of resumed revenue- 
free grants, the Iand-retenue demand in the remaining villages in 1866-67 stood 
at Rs. 60,069, giving an incidence on total area of Re. 0-14-1 j on cultu- 
rable area of Re. 1-3-7, and on the cultivated area of Re. 1-10-9 per acre. 
The total area at settlement was 80,801 acres, consisting of 7,2'35 revenue-free ; 
15,532 barren; 14,116 culturable ; 1,471 new fallow ; and 42,447 cultivated, of 
which 1,709 acres were irrigated. This farganah has since been absorbed in 
Jhansi, and in 1872 fourteen villages were transferred to Gwaliar. 

BHANDER, a fairly old town in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi Dis¬ 
trict, is situated close to the left bank of the Pahiij river, 24 miles from Jhansi. 
The population in 1865 was 7,518 and in 1872 was 5,929 (2,963 females), of 
whom 5,141 (2,554 females) were Hindus and 788 (409 females) were Musal- 
mans. These comprise the cultivators of twelve villages in the neighbourhood, 
and also of Baniyas, Chbipis, and Korfs engaged in manufacturing Mania 
cloth. The area of the site is 209 acres, giving 28 persons to the acre. Act 
XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1872 gave an income of Rs., 1,060, with an ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 1,056, of which Rs. 504 was for the support of twelve watch¬ 
men. The incidence of the taxation amounts to two annas ten pie per head. 
There is a fair export of khartia to Man, Gwaliar, and Kalpi. The place is fa¬ 
mous also for white blankets. The town is connected by district roads with 
Jhansi and Moth. There is a police-station, district post-office, and a school, 

, and formerly there was a Civil Officer stationed here. It is the only market of 
1 Aitch. Treat, IV.; Jenkin son’s Report, 96, 
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any importance in the north-west of the district. Tradition ascribes its found¬ 
ation to the satyug (or first age of the world), when it was called Brahmpur; in 
the tretayug (or second age) the name was changed to Brahmapur; in the 
dvc&paryug to Badrauti ; and in the kdliyug it received its present name. 

The existing town stands on the river, with a wide bed of coarse sand inter¬ 
spersed with rocks, forming here the western limits of 
General appearance. ^ jhansi District. The country about is remarkably 

picturesque, by reason especially of many small isolated rocky bills with varied 
outline which dot the landscape. Between the site of the present town buildings 
and the Pahuj there is a rather extensive hill of this kind, now almost deserted, 
but bearing evidence—^ln deep-cut tanks, in wells shaped in the solid stone, and 
in remains of temples brought together to form a mosque — of having once been 
occupied probably as a monastery. In these wells the water falls but little in 
seasons of the severest drought. Other small hills in the neighbourhood bear 
evidences of a like kind, and at Berauli, three miles south-east of Bh&nder, 
there is a perfect temple of ancient date. The town commences on the rising 
ground at the foot of the hill described, and spreads down westward to the 
plain beneath. Just beyond the town westward there is a large lake-like tank, 
formed by throwing a dam across a wide natural waterway which leads down 
to the Pahuj, and this lake communicates westward with other stretches of low¬ 
lands of some extent, so that in the rains a very considerable expanse of water 
must be collected there. The embankment has been recently repaired as a 
famine work, and with its stone-escape is in good order. The water thus 
collected is of great value at Bliander, as the water of the town wells is 
nniversally brackish, and the water of the Pahuj is not considered good for 
drinking. 

The houses of the town are mostly brick-built, with tiled roofs, after the 
Bazar manner of Bundelkhand towns generally. The streets 

are narrow, unmade, and undrained. The bazar-way 
passes through the town with irregular course; its surface is broken, unmade, 
and hollow in the centre; the shops are poor-looking. Some of the houses in 
the town are very well built, and the principal streets are well kept. The 
high road from Moth passes round the north and west sides of the town; as it 
turns westward it narrows considerably, and a ravine coming down from the 
neglected eastern part passes under it by means of a low culvert, and there 
courses for some distance alongside the road which is the principal entrance to 
the town. The grain-market, Anajganj, is a small enclosure bordering this 
roadway; it is lined inside with shops, and appears to be the busiest place in 
the town. The sardi at Bh&nder is old, and the travellers’ houses are in a 
ruinous condition. There is a dispensary here. The prevailing disease is 
tertian ague in the autumn months 5 skin-diseases are also rather common. 
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The town contains many wells. The spring-level is 15 feet from, the surface: 

in the rainy season it rises to six or eight feet. The 
water of the town wells is not drinkable from im- 
pregnation with salt. Buddhist remains, as carved granite stones, may be seen 
in all parts of the town, degraded to door-steps or corner-stones or pillars of 
cow-sheds ; and the principal mosque, built in Aurangzeb’s time, consists in 
great part of Buddhist pillars, with cruciform capitals, resembling on a small 
scale the famous mosque at Kanauj. It appears that Bhander is fast decay¬ 
ing as regards prosperity. The local belief is that the town contains at least 
500 bouses fallen into ruins, and certainly ruinous empty houses, used fre¬ 
quently as receptacles for impurities, are too common. The lessened importance 
and decreased population of this town, as compared with its state seven years 
ago, is locally attributed to two causes—the prevalence of cholera disease in 
1869, when many people died ; and the scarcity and consequent high price of 
food in 1868 and 1869, when many people left their homes in Bhander to settle 
in more favoured parts of the country (0. P.). 

BHAUNRI, a small town in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwi, in the 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 44 miles from Allahabad, 
52 miles from Banda, and 10 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 
3,159, and in 1872 was 3,176, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. There is a 
Tahsili school here, and a small bazar held on every eighth day. 

BH [JREKDI, a small village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda of the Banda 
District, distant one mile from Banda, is chiefly remarkable for the fort of 
Bhuragarh, now in ruins, but formerly a place of considerable strength. It 
was built on the banks of the Ken river by Guman Singh, the Bundela Raja 
of Banda, about 1746 A.D. The fort was stormed by the British forces in 
1804 A.D. The population in 1872 was 383. The area of the village is 1,356 
acres. 

BIDBOKHAR, a village in Parganah Sumerpur and Distinct Hamirpur, 
is distant about 15 miles from the civil station. In 1865 the population was 
2,474, and in 1872 was 2,826. It is mentioned in the Ohandr&isa as one of 
Prithiraj’s thanahs about 1180 A.D. A great fair is held here from the day of 
Dasahra to the day of Diwali (see Hamikpue District). The village was destroyed 
in 1795 A.D. by Ghani Bahadur of Banda. During the mutiny the old za- 
mindars murdered Girohari, Marwari, the auction-purchaser of their rights, 
for which they were severely punished by the Magistrate, as well as by the 
decree obtained against them by Girdharfs heirs. A circle of 24 villages, of 
which this is one, seems to have been founded at an early time by Rahil and Das, 
who led a Bais colony from Dundia Khera in Oudh, Their descendants assem¬ 
bling to do reverence to BAhil’s baithah (or resting-place) gave rise to the pre¬ 
set fair. 
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BIHAT, a small jdgir in Bundelkhand, of which the chief town is situated 
on the right bank of the river DhasAn, 54 miles south-west of Ralph The area 
was estimated in 1863 at 15 square miles, with a population of 2,500 souls and 
a revenue of Rs. 12,000. The j&girdcir pays a tribute of Rs. 1,400 for the Dis¬ 
trict of LohArgaon. 1 Bihat is bounded on the west by the DhasAn, which 
separates it from the British District of Jhansi, and on all other sides by the 
British District of Hamirpur. The Bihat family is an offshoot of tho Bundelas 
of Orehha. Their ancestors received service grants from Hardi Bah of Parma, 
which were continued to them by Ali Bahadur. Diwan Aparbal Singh and 
his relative, Diwan Ohhataii, were found in possession at the British occupation, 
and sanads were conferred upon them. AparbAl Singh was succeeded by his 
son, Kao Bankat Singh, and he, in 1828, by his son, Rao Kamodh Singh. 
Hardi Singh succeeded his father, Kamodh Singh, in 1846, when about three 
years of age, and on his death, in 1859, was succeeded by his uncle, Gobind Das, 
who received the right of adoption. A relief of one-quarter of a year’s net 
revenue is levied on direct successions, and of one-half on successions by adop¬ 
tion. The present jdgirdar is Rao Mohan Singh. 

BIHONITOLA, a village situated on the Barman river, in Parganali JalAl- 
pur of the Hamirpur District, about 40 miles from the civil station. The po¬ 
pulation in 1865 was- 2,859, and in 1872 was 2,888. The dyeing of country 
cloths is carried *n here to some extent, and the dl plant is largely cultivated in 
the neighbourhood. It possesses the finest modern temple in the district, built 
by a MArwari merchant a few years ago. 

BIJAWAR, a small jdgir in Bundelkhand, is situated in a mountainous 
tract 23 miles south of Chhatarpur and 70 miles north-east of Sagar. The area 
of the State was in 1873 estimated at 920 square miles, with a population of 
90,000 souls and a revenue of about two and a half lakhs of rupees. Tho State 
pays no tribute, but maintains a force of 100 horse and 1,300 foot. Bijawar 
is bounded on the west by Charkhari, Orcliha, and Pauna; on the east by 
Chhatarpur; on the south by the Dumoh District; and on the north by 
Haugaon and Lughasi. 


The founder of the family was Diwan Bir Singh Deo, a natural son of Jagat- 
raj, son of Chhatarsal, who, on the death of PahAr Singh, received Bijawar and 
a territory estimated to yield six lakhs of rupees. 2 On the invasion of Ali Ba- 


Miur, Bir Singh Deo refused to acknowledge his supremacy, and was killod 
in fight with him near Charkhari. Raja Himmat BahAdur, however, madq 
interest with Ali BahAdur in behalf of Kesri Singh, son of Bir Singh Doo, and 
procured for him his father’s possessions on his swearing allegiance and fidelity. 
Kesri Singh was in possession of Bijawar when the British entered Bundcl- 
khand, but, owing to complicated disputes with B iji BahAdur of CharkhAri and 
1 Aitch. Treat., IIL, 246, 383; Board’s Bee., 26th December, teifi. j> Pogsoa’s Bundok ~ 
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Kunwar Soni Sah of Chhatarpur regarding the villages of Dharmpur, Bhojna, 
Sethf, and Karohi, no sanad was granted to Kesri Singh. This chief died in 
December, 1810, and was succeeded by his son, Ratan Singh, who on his ac¬ 
cession (the disputes with neighbouring States having in the meantime been 
decided) received a sanad , and was required to subscribe a deed of allegiance. 
The tenth article of the deed of allegiance was specially intended to prevent the 
revival of old or the setting up of new claims against neighbouring Rajas. 
Ratan Singh died in December, 1833, without male issue, and at the request 
of the widow, his nephew, Lachhman Singh, son of Kbet Singh, who waived 
his claim, was recognised. Lachhman Singh was succeeded in 1847 by his son, 
Bh&u Partap Singh." 1 For his services during the mutinies he received a dress 
of honour and a hereditary salute of eleven guns. He has also received the right 
of adoption. The title of Maharaja and the exercise of supreme criminal juris¬ 
diction within his territories was granted to the Chief of Bijawar in 1866. 2 

BUKA, one of the petty jdgirs known as the Ashtgarhi, Ashtbkaya, or 
moi'e incorrectly the Hashtbhaya jdgirs^ or a appanages of the eight brothers,” in 
Bundelkhand, to the south of Jhansi, 95 miles w-est of Banda and 40 miles east 
of Jhansi. This jdgir contains six villages, Hanota, Bijna, Bhagaura, Basaur, 
Bagraun,and Miirhata, with an area estimated at 27 miles, a population of 3,000 
souls, and a revenue of Rs. 8,000. Bijna is an offshoot ^of the Baragaon 
jdgir founded by Dfwan Rai Singh of Orchha (see Dhurwahi), and was formerly 
tributary to Jhansi; but in 1821 the obligation for the annual payment of 
Rs. 2,500 was cancelled, in consideration of the resumption of nine villages in 
lieu of payment. This arrangement was embodied in a sanad which was 
granted to Surjan Singh, the jdgirddr^ in 1823. 3 Surjan Singh was succeeded 
in 1839 by Khandi Rao, and he in 1850 by his son, Dfwan Mnkand Singh. The 
jagirdar has received the right of adoption. A relief of one-quarter of the* net 
annual revenue is levied on direct successions, and of one-half on successions by 
adoption. 

BILGAON, a village in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsil Girw&n of the Banda 
District, is distant 12 mile3 from Banda and 12 miles from Girwan. The po¬ 
pulation in 1865 was 2,491, and in 1872 was 2,233, consisting for the most 
part of Janwar Thakurs. There is a halkahbandi school here. The village is 
divided into four thoks, named Madho, Harhar, Sulak, and Tola. There are five 
Hindu temples here. The name is probably derived from iel (^Jastninum zo/yn- 
bad), the name of a tree which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

BISAKRA BUZTJRG, a village in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsil Girw&n 
of the Banda District, is distant 18 miles from Girwan. The population in 1865 
was 4,529, and in 1872 was 4.407, consisting for the most of Bais TMkurs. 
- 1 Attdfc. Treat > m > 23S, 287. 3 Sri. Rec., For, Dep., G. I., JLX., 41 ; IXXXVI, xll 
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There are a police-station and a halk&hbandi school here. There are five Hindu 
temples and one small mosque in the village. A market is held here twice a 
week, on Mondays and Fridays. The village is divided into five tholes, and the 
total area is 8,156 acres. It has greatly declined of late years in population 
and wealth. 

BIWAB, a town of Parganah Jatelpur, in the Hamirpur District, is distant 
about 40 miles from the civil station. In 1865 the population was 3,089, and 
in 1872 was 3,552. It has a police-station and a halkahbandi school. The 
zamindars are Bais Bajputs, who carry on a small trade in al dye and grain. 

CHANDAUT, a town situated on the Betwa ill Parganah Jalalpur and Dis¬ 
trict Hamirpur, is distant about 40 miles from the civil station. The za- 
mindars are Lodhis, and rather well off. The population in 1872 was 2,442, and 
in 1865 was 2,541. There is a police-station and a halkahbandi school. 

CHAN D R AW AL, a river risinginthe Bijanagarlakeinthe Mahoba Parganah 
of the Hamirpur District, flows eastward and enters the Banda District near 
Mawai-Buznrg in the Banda Parganah; thence it flows through Parganahs 
Maudha and Sumerpur of the Hamirpur District, where it receives the Sihu and 
Syam, and re-enters the Banda District in Parganah Paildni, where it joins 
the Ken on its left bank near the town of Pailani Khas (see Banda District). 
It is not used for either navigation or irrigation. 

CHARKHA'BI, a petty State in Bundelkhand, consisting of eight separate 
tracts within the British District of Hamirpur and the ninth on the banks of the 
Dhasan, is bounded on the west by that river, which separates it from Orchha ; 
on the north and east by the Chhatarpor State ; and on the south by Bij&war. 
This tract is intermixed with portions of Pannd, Bijawar, and Chhatarpur. The 
area of Charkhari, according to the Surveyor-General’s map in 1863, was 
176,269 acres, or 275*42 square miles, with a population of 120,000 souls 
and a revenue of about five lakhs of rupees. The State pays a tribute of 
Bs. 8,583-9-6 for the Bhena and Chandla Districts. 

The town of Charkhari is situated on the route from Gwaliar to Banda, 
41 miles west of Banda. It is rather large, and occupies a picturesque site 
at the base of a lofty rocky hill, surmounted by a fort accessible only by a 
flight of steps cut in the rock, but of such size and of so gentle an acclivity that 
they are practicable for elephants. The fort is, however, commanded by two 
elevations at no great distance. Below the town is a fine lake swarming with 
fish. The town is now being surrounded with good roads bordered with trees ; 
and a tank begun as a famine relief will soon be completed. A darb&r hall 
and school-house have been finished. 

At the distribution of his possessions by Pahar Singh, Charkhari foil to 
his nephew, Khuman Singh, son of Kirat Singh, who was 
succeeded by his son, Biji Bahadur. Biji Bahddur (or Bik- 
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ramajit as be is named in the documents of the period) accompanied Ali Baha¬ 
dur in his invasion of Bundelkhand. All the Charkhari territory was taken 
possession of by the Marhattas, who in 1798 A.D. assigned to Biji Bahadur 
lands yielding about four lakhs of rupees on his entering into engagements of 
fidelity and allegiance. Biji Bahadur was one of the first of the Bundela chiefs 
who submitted to the British Government. Lord Lake granted him a sanad 
for the villages held by him yielding a revenue of Rs. 4,00,488, which was 
confirmed on his executing, after some delay, a deed of allegiance. 1 A new 
sanad was given to him in 1811, after the settlement of disputes regarding 
his right to several villages not included in the sanad of 1804. 2 

The Raja’s only legitimate son, Gobind Das, died in 1822. The Raja then 
declared his wish that his grandson, Ratan Singh, by his illegitimate son, JRanjit 
Singh, .should be nominated his successor, to the exclusion of collateral heirs, 
with whom he was at feud, and Government seeing no objection to Ratan 
Singh being considered the eventual heir should legitimate offspring fail, 
recognised his title. Biji BaMdur died in 1829, when Ratan Singh was only 
fourteen years of age. The conflicting claims of the collateral relatives were 
the subject of much discussion, as remainder to collaterals was an acknowledged 
custom in Bundelkhand ; but Ratan Singh was eventually confirmed in power, 
and required to make provision for his relatives. Diwan Khet Singh, repre¬ 
sentative of a junior branch of the reigning family, who claimed the succession, 
was satisfied by, in the first instance, a pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, 
and, subsequently, by the grant of the Raj of Jaitpur (see Jaitptjr). In 1857 
the question came under consideration whether, on the death of Ratan Singh, 
the State of CharkMri should not escheat to the British Government, but it 
was ruled that the effect of the recognition of Ratan Singh in 1822 was to admit 
him to all the rights secured to the Raja of CharkMri by the sanads granted 
in 1804 and 1811, and necessarily involved the right of his heirs, if he 
should have any, to succeed to the State. The Raj&’s son, Jai Singh Deo, was 
accordingly recognised as his successor. Raja Ratan Singh received, as a re¬ 
ward for his services in 1857, the privilege of adoption, subsequently confirmed 
by sanad? a jdgir of Rs. 20,000 a year in perpetuity, a dress of honour, and 
a hereditary salute of eleven guns. Besides the Parganah of Fathipur, which 
was given to the Raja as a reward, lands in Mahoba to the value of Rs. 9,500 
were given to him for an equivalent in Marideo. The Raja died in 1860, 
and was succeeded by his son, Mah&raja Dhiraj Jai Singh Deo, BaMdur. His 
mother, Rani Bakht Kuar, was appointed regent, with two responsible ministers 
nominated by the late Raja before his death. The condition on which the 
R&ni was appointed regent was that she would be recognised only so long as 

iAitch. Treat., III., 278, App., xxvii: Board's Rec., 24th March, 1807, No. 36. aAitclu 
Tu-sat, UL, 278. 3 A itch., ibid, 287. 
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tlie regent and the two ministers unmistakeably designated by the late Raja 
acted in harmony and without mischievous differences of any kind. The Rani, 
however, strove to assume an nndne share of power, and it eventually became 
necessary to move her from the regency. Charkhari remained under British 
superintendence from 1862-63 to 1866-67, during which time the revenue was 
ascertained to be Rs. 6,04,958. Schools and a new judicial system were 
introduced, and, owing to the expulsion of certain rebel leaders, much real pro¬ 
gress was effected. The administration was made over to the able Diwan, Rao 
Parbhakar Rao Ana Gorai, in 1866-67, who died the same year, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Diwan Tantia Sahib, the present manager. The young 
Maharaja 1 under his direction is rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the duties 
that he will in a short time be called on to fulfil. A plane-table survey of the 
State has been commenced, and an equalization of the rate of rent and mode 
of collection. As the Chief is recognized both as proprietor and sovereign 
of the State, he levies land-revenue at the same rates that are payable by the 
cultivators to their landlords in British territory. 

CHHATARPUR, 3 an independent State of Bundelkhand, lies to the south of 
the Hamirpur District, between the Dhasan and the Ken rivers. The town of 
Chhatarpur is situated on the route from Banda to Sagar, 70 miles south-west 
of the former, and 10 miles north-east of the latter. It lies to the west of a 
deep jhil or mere of about two miles in breadth, and amidst high hills, forming 
romantic and picturesque groups. 3 It is on the whole a thriving place, having 
manufactories of paper and of coarse cutlery made from iron mined from the 
adjacent hills. The Raja has built a handsome and extensive sardi (or lodging- 
house for travellers), containing numerous chambers arranged along the sides 
of a court, into which each opens. The most striking architectural objects- 
here, however, are the ruins of the extensive palace of Chhatarsal, the founder 
of the short-lived independence of Bundelkhand, and in whose honour the town 
received its name. Adjacent is his mausoleum, a large structure of massive 
proportions and elaborate workmanship, surmounted by five domes. 4 Most of 
the houses in Chhatarpur are low and the streets narrow; but a few of the 
residences of the more wealthy inhabitants are spacious and well-built. The 
town had formerly a considerable trade, but this has long since decayed. 

The Chhatarpur State is bounded on the north by the British District of’ 
Hamirpur; on the west by the LugMsi and Bijawar States; on the south by 
the British District of Dumoh and the Panna State; and on the east by the States 

^el. Rec., For. Dep., G. L LI., 51; Ibid, LXX., 41 ; LXXXVI, xxxviil 2Chhatarpur 
of Tassin,* Chhattarpur of Franklin; Chutterpore of Thornton. 3Bernoulli, 1,174; Spry’s 
M M >dern India,” I., 174,178, who gives an account of a sad which he saw, ia which the daughter- 
in-law of the Raja was the victim. 4Views of both mausoleum and palace are given by 
Pogsjn in his Bundelas, 105, 106. 
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of Panna, Ajegarh, and Charkhari. In 1863 the area of the State was esti¬ 
mated at 1,240 square miles, with a population of 170,000 and a revenue of 
Rs. 2,14,498 per annum. 1 Rajnagar was long the political capital, but Chha- 
tarpur, the most important town, has now for some time been the residence of the 
Raja. 

Sarmed Singh, after vainly endeavouring to seize possession of the Pann& State 
^ on the death of his father, Hindupat, Raja of Parma, 

' "* retired to Rajnagar, the capital of Parganah Lauri, in 

the Chhatarpur State, which had been given to him by his father, and died there. 
He left one son, named Hara Singh, by a Musalm&n woman, under the guard¬ 
ianship of his Diwan, Sonaji, or Sona S&hi, a Puar adventurer, and originally 
a common soldier. Sona Sahi availed himself of the anarchy of the times to 
dispossess H&ra Singh and to add considerably to his possessions. 2 He with¬ 
stood for a time the forces of AIi Bahadur, hut was ultimately reduced to sub¬ 
mission, and then confirmed in his possessions. On the British occupation of 
Bundelkhand such was his influence that the purchase of his submission by 
the guarantee of his possessions was considered an important political object. 
In the sanad granted to Soni Sah in 1806, the town of Chhatarpur and four 
police-stations which were in his possession during the lifetime of Ali BahMur, 
with the towns of Mau and Salat, which he had usurped after Ali Bahadur’s 
death, were reserved by the British Government, and, in consideration of this. 
Government remitted to Soni S&h, as a provision for his son, Partap Singh, 
the tribute of Rs. 19,000 which he paid to Ali JBah&dur. 3 

Government, however, was of opinion that it might be expedient to restore 
Chhatarpur and the fbhr stations, on the understanding that Soni Sah would be 
responsible for the peace of bis own territories. The restoration was not made 
till 1808, when Mau was given to Soni Sah, and Chhatarpur to his son Partap 
on the withdrawal of British troops from that quarter. In 1812 Soni S&b 
made a distribution of his territories among his five sons, but he was per¬ 
suaded by his younger sons to make a subsequent distribution, by which the 
share of Partap Singh, the elder, was considerably lessened and all the brothers 
were declared to be independent of each other. Government disapproved of 
this partition, as being both unjust to Partap Singh and opposed to the policy 
of the British Government, who desired to prevent the dismemberment of the 
Bundelkhand States ; and the Raja was informed that if, in consequence 
thereof, any necessity for interference arose after his death, Government would 
uphold the rights of Partap Singh. Government also refused to recognise the 
hereditary descent of the shares of the younger brothers in their families, and 

lAitch. Treat., Ill, 242; Sel. Rec., For. Dcp., G, I., LXXXVX, 13. ’ 2Pog£ron, 106. 
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directed the agent, on the death of Soni Sah, to assume at first the administration 
of the State, on the basis of an arrangement with Partap Singh, the other 
brothers, Himmat Singh, Pirthi Singh, Hindupat, and Bakht Singh, holding 
their shares for life in subordination to Partap Singh. These instructions were 
carried out on the death of Soni Sah in 1815, and confirmed by sanad granted 
to the five brothers, counter-engagements being taken from each. 1 After the 
shares of the brothers had been allotted some exchanges took place for mutual 
accommodation. Partap Singh had incurred much expense in fortifying the 
fort of Deora, which commanded the passes through the hills, but as this was in 
the share allotted to Bakht Singh, and the possession of it was necessary to 
enable Part&p Singh to fulfil his obligation to oppose the progress of marauders 
through the country, the Districts of Deora and Kahrianf were therefore given 
to Partap Singh in exchange for Rajgarh and Tiloha, which were given to Bakht 
Singh. Pirthi Singh’s share contained no towns with a commodious residence, 
and to meet the wishes of Pirthi Singh, Bakht Singh made over to him Raj¬ 
garh, in exchange for six villages of equal value. 

The sanad granted to Partap Singh contained the names of thirty-nine 
villages not entered in the sanad of Soni Sah. Many of these, however, were 
found to be hamlets dependent on villages named in the sanad of 1806; but 
twenty-one of them were claimed by Raja Kishor Singh of Pann&. It was 
found, however, that all these villages were in the possession of Soni Sah at the 
time of Ali Bahadur’s death, and his possession of them was, therefore, main¬ 
tained. Possession at the time of Ali Bahadur’s death was declared to con¬ 
stitute the standard for the adjustment of all such claims. On the death of 
Himmat Singh, Pirthi Singh, and Hindupat, their jdgirs reverted to the Chhatar- 
pur State. Bakht Singh was unable to manage his jdgfoy and he made it over 
to Partap Singh, who gave him in lieu of it an allowance of Rs. 2,250 a 
month. In this jagir was an assignment of three villages which had been 
made to the Dichit family of Haugaon by Hindupat. Partap Singh made 
various attempts to resume these villages, but he was always compelled by the 
British G-ovemment to withdraw, on the ground that the family had a right 
to the jagir by virtue of the old grants from Hindupat. But while the right of 
the Raja of Chhatarpur to resume these villages was denied, his feudal supre¬ 
macy over the Dichit family was recognised, and the family were declared to 
be guaranteed feudatories of Chhatarpur. Partap Singh was created a Raja on 
the 18th January, 1827. 

In 1852 the Raja proposed to adopt and nominate as his son Jagatraj, 
grandson of his youngest brother, Bakht Singh, to the exclusion of JKanjal Sah, 
son of an elder brother, Pirthi Singh. The latter with two of his brothers had 
rebelled on his father’s death, resisted the resumption of his father’s jdg(r 7 and 


lAitch., ibi^ 346. 
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at last accepted, under the British guarantee, a money-stipend from Part&p 
Singh, on condition of residing out of Chhatarpur, by which condition he was 
considered to have forfeited any rights he might otherwise have had to the suc¬ 
cession. A reference was made to the Chiefs of Tehri, Charkhari, Bijawar, Pan- 
na, Ajegarh, Datiya, and Shahgarh as to the right of Partap Singh to adopt 
Jagatraj, They gave it as their opinion that, according to the practice of the 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand, Partap Singh had a right to select Jagatraj and to pass 
over Kanjal Sah. Reference to the arbitration of the Bundelkhand Chiefs, how¬ 
ever, as a means of settling such questions, was disapproved of by the Court of 
Directors. Before the question was decided whether Partap Singh should be 
allowed to adopt Jagatraj or the State should lapse on his death the Raja died, on 
the 19th May, 1854. The Court of Directors ruled that Kanjal Sah, as a son of 
Sonx Sah, had no right to the succession, as the sanacl of 1806 was only a life- 
grant ; and as the sanad of 1817 limited the succession to the lineal heirs male of 
Partap Singh, and as Partap Singh had died childless, the State of Chhatarpur 
was clearly an escheat, and they declined to recognise any right on the part of 
Jagatraj in consequence of his adoption by Part&p Singh. But, in consideration 
of the fidelity of the family and the good government of the late Raja, Govern¬ 
ment consented, as an act of gi'ace and favour, to grant the State to Jagatr&j 
under a new sanad , the succession being strictly limited to him and his male 
descendants. 

The widow of Partap Singh was made regent during the minority of 
Jagatraj. The Rani was removed from the Regency in January, 1863, in con¬ 
sequence of her unsatisfactory management, and particularly the asylum which 
-she gave to rebels in %he Chhatarpur territory. A British officer was then 
deputed to Chhatarpur to superintend the administration and instruct the young 
chief in his duties. The Raja has received the right of adoption. A relief of a 
quarter of a year’s net revenue is taken on direct succession, and half a year’s 
net revenue on succession by adoption. The State remained under British 
superintendence till 1867, when Jagatraj succeeded, and, owing to the reduction 
of the rebels Kanjal Sah and Nanhai Diwan, and the introduction of a new judi¬ 
cial system, Chhatarpur attained to much prosperity. The revenue while 
under British superintendence, was found to amount to Rs. 2,14,498. Jagatraj 
died in November, 1867, leaving a young widow and an infant son, Raja 
Bishannath Singh, Bahadur. The widow of Part&p Singh died in Decem¬ 
ber of the same year, since when the State has been again under British 
management. 

CHHIBUN, a village in the parganah of the same name and Tahsili Mau, in 
the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, situated on the Ganta, a small 
tributary of the Jamna, is distant 42 miles from Allahabad, 50 miles from 
Banda, 18 miles from Karwi, and 12 miles from Mau. The population in 
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1865 was 2,454, and in 1872 was 2,205, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. 
There is a police-station and a village school here, and the town was formerly 
the head-quarters of the parganah to which it gives its name. 

CHHIBUN, a parganah in Tahsili Mau of the Banda District, had, according 
to the census of 1872, an area of 237 square miles and 448 acres, of which 147 
square miles and 371 acres w'ere cultivated. Of the area charged with Govern¬ 
ment revenue (280 square miles and 128 acres) 71 square miles and 96 acres 
were returned as unculturable; 66 square miles and 45 acres as culturable, and 142 
square miles and 627 acres as cultivated. The number of villages was 177. There 
were 163 villages with a population of less than 200; 66 with from 200 to 500; 31 
with from 500 to 1,000; 13 with from 1,000 to 2,000; one with from 2,000 to 3,000; 
and one with from 5,000 to 10,000. The boundaries of the parganah and prin¬ 
cipal towns are sufficiently shown by the map. The villages of the high land or 
pdtha were formerly included in the old Parganah of Bargarh, and the low lands 
in Chhibun; both are now known as Chhibun, or from the position of the resi¬ 
dence of the tahsildar or sub-collector of the land-revenue, Mau. The Jamna 
flows along the boundary of the parganah, and Rajapur and Mau, both situated 
on that river, have first-class police-stations, and Bargarh inland a second-class 
station. The Munsif of Banda has original civil jurisdiction here. The jungles 
and forests are diminishing, owing to the export trade in firewood and timber with 
Allahabad, and the margin of culturable waste land is yearly diminishing. The 
spurs of the Vindhyan hills lie along this parganah in three terraces extending 
into Tarahwan. There are numerous villages scattered along this chain with 
fertile plains of small area. 

At the settlement in 1833 the land-revenue was assessed at Rs. 1,34,350, 

Fiscal history but was reduced before the mutiny and again in 

1859-60 by the late Mr. F. 0. Mayne, C.B., who fixed 
the revenue at Rs. 1,10,340 for the remainder of the settlement. This gives a 
revenue rate of Re. 0-8-6 per acre on the total area. In 1872 the total land- 
revenue stood at Rs. 1,17,915, or with cesses Rs. 1,20,364, while the amount 
paid by cultivators as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated 
afc Rs. 1,98,175. The land-revenue now falls at Re. 0-10-3 on the total area; 
Re. 0-10-6 on the revenue-paying area, and Re. 1-4-0 on the cultivated area per 
acre. Between 1844 and 1868-69 twelve villages changed proprietors by 
private sale, and two revenue-paying and seven revenue-free villages were confis¬ 
cated for rebellion. From 1844 to 1856 twenty-three villages were sold for 
arrears of Government revenue, and from 1847-48 to 1865-66 seven villages 
were sold by orders of the Civil Courts in the execution of decrees. Thus, fifty, 
one villages, or nearly one-third of the parganah, have changed hands since the 
last settlement. Twenty-seven villages have been divided and constituted into 
seventy-five separate mahdls or estates between 1845 and 1872. 
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The population in 1872 numbered 74,625 souls, of whom 38,861 were 
males and 35,764 were females, giving a total popula- 
Population. £{ on 0 f 259 souls to the square mile (135 males and 

132 females). Amongst these there are 7 idiots (fatirulakl or hamsamajh ); 21 
deaf and dumb (bahra aar gdngo) ; 142 blind (andha) ; and 24 lepers (jazdmi or 
korhi). 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,252 males who 
can read and write, of whom 40 are Musalmans. • The 
Eeligion. distribution of the population among the great Hindu 

castes is Brahmans, 16,606 (7,745 females) ; Rajputs, 2,361 (983 females); 
Saniyas, 4,052 (1,934 females); and other castes, 49,223 (23,973 females). The 
Musalmans number 2,383 souls, of whom 1,129 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, 

persons engaged in the learned professions, 156; second 
Occupation. \ ® . 

class, or persons engaged m entertaining or serving 

men, 2,207 ; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 152, and 
conveying goods, &c., 189 ; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 
12,439, and persons engaged about animals, 176 ; fifth class, or persons engaged 
in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds are em¬ 
ployed in combination, 157 : cloth-workers, 662 : workers in food and drink, 1,291 : 
in vegetable substances, 397: and in minerals, 589 ; sixth class, or labourers, 
6,349 : persons of rank, 6: and no occupation, 358. Of the total population, 
3,661 are shown as landholders ; 32,018 as agriculturists, and 38,946 as engaged 
in occupations other than agriculture. The Brahmans nearly all belong to the 
Kanaujiya subdivision, and the Rajputs to the Bargyan, Chandel, Dikhit, 
and Khichar clans, with a few Bais, Bhagels, Banaphars, and Jangh&ras. The 
Baniyas are chiefly Agrahris, Kasaundhans, and Ajudhiyab&sis, with a few 
Saurasenas, Kasarw&nis, and Agarwals. The other castes comprise Chamars, 
Kolis, Tells, Ahxrs, Kumhars, Kah&rs, Lohars, Barhais, Nais, Darzxs, Dhobis, 
Dorns, Lodhas, Bharbhunjas, Morais, Arakhs, Garariyas, Patwas, Kurmfs, 
Sonars, Kayaths, Kachhis, Tamolis, KaUls, Khatiks, Khewats, Hahvais, 
Bair&gis, Mails, Bh&ts, Hdniyas, Pasis, Darkdrs, and Kols. 

CHIRGAON, a small town in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is 
situated on the Jhansi and Cawnpur road, 18 miles from Jhansi and 14 miles 
from Moth. The population in 1865 was 3,482, and in 1872 was 3,355. It 
has a municipality under Act XX. of 1856, supporting nine watchmen at an 
annnal charge of Rs. 378; a first-class police-station and the head-quarters of 
an Assistant Patrol of Customs. The Ohirgaon estate was the property of a 
Bundela Th&tur, a descendant of Raja Birsingh Deo of Orchha, and the family 
was known as one of the “ Asht Bhayad,” who were petty chiefs with nearly 
independent powers, and who received mnads from the British Government in 
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1823 A.D. 1 The estate consisted of 26 villages, and used to pay a tribute of 
7,000 NdndsdM rupees. In 1841 AD., Rao Bakht Singh, the Chief of Chir- 
gaon, resisted the orders of the British Government, and a force was sent against 
him. After making a show of resistance he made his escape, and his fort was 
razed to the ground, and the whole estate was confiscated. He was subse¬ 
quently kille d at Panwati. The villages included in the estate have been settled 
with the resident zamindars. By Government orders dated 25th January, 
1845, and 12th July, 1850, pensions of Rs. 200 per mensem were granted to 
each of Rao Bakht Singh’s sons (Rao Senapat and Rao Raghunath Singh) for 
the term of their lives. The former died in 1859 A.D. The surviving son, 
Rao Raghunath Singh, resides at Chirgaon, and holds some villages in the 
neighbourhood in mortgage. 

CHURARA, a village in Parganah Mau of the Jhansi District, is distant 46 
miles from Jhansi and 6 miles from Mau. The population in 1865 was 1,496, 
and in 1872 was 1,270. There is a second-class police-station and a district 
post-office here. 

CHITRAKUT or Chitrakot, a celebrated hill and place of pilgrimage, also 
known as Kamta, in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwi of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 71 miles from Allahabad, or by Mau and Bhaunri, 60 miles, 42 
miles east from Banda, and three miles south-west from Karwi. The Paisuni 
river flows at the distance of half a mile east from the base of the hill, and the 
Madakin, a tributary of the Paisuni, flows at the distance of a mile from the 
hill, joining the Paisuni below Sltapur. The hill is about three miles in cir¬ 
cumference at the base. 2 

KAmtd Nath, the seeond name of the hill, is said to be a corruption of 
Kamda Rath, meaning 66 the lordly granter of desires;” and in former times was 
more frequented as a place of pilgrimage than any other in Bundelkhand or 
Baghelkhand. It is said to have attained its great sanctity in the iretayug , 
when Ram Chandra visited it during his wanderings in the jungles. The 
name“ Chitra K6t ” (“ chitra” of various colours, and u Mt ,” a hill,) is said to 
have been given to it from the number of different coloured stones found on 
it. Round the base of the hill is a terrace upon which pilgrims perform the 
ceremony of circumambulation (parikrama). The terrace was erected by Ram 
Chandra Kunwar, Raja of Pannd, about a century and a half ago. There are 33 
places of worship (asthan) dedicated to various deities, situated on the low sur¬ 
rounding hills on the banks of the Paisuni, and in the valley and plains at the 
foot of the hill, all of which are connected with the ceremonies of pilgrimage 
performed at Chitrakut. Of these places, seven—named Kot Tirth, Diw&nga- 
na, Hanuman Dhar&, Phataksila, Answiya, Gupt Godavari, and Bharat Kdp— 

lAitch. Treat., III., 253, 453. Mentioned in Puranas, Wilson’s Works, VII., 141, 

note. 
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are those most frequented by devout Hindus, who go through the ceremonies 
of bathing, meditation, <fcc., at each of them. 

Two large fairs (mela) are held in Chait (March-April) and in K&rttik (Oc- 
tober-November), the former at the Ram Naumi , and the latter at the JDiwdli 
(Hindu) festivals. In the middle of every month and on the occurrence of 
eclipses a small mela is held. The religious ceremonies observed on these occa¬ 
sions consist chiefly of worship and bathing in the Faisuni, circumambulating the 
hill, and presenting offerings at the temples of Mahabir and Mukhar, baid. Some 
pilgrims also present offerings at the temple of Charan Padika, where the rock 
is said to exhibit the impression of a human foot, attributed by tradition to Bam 
Chandra. A tribe of Brahmans known as Gangaputras lay claim to all alms 
given on the Paisuni bank. Elsewhere the pujdris (or attendants at the tem¬ 
ples) obtain the offerings* The mahanis (or headmen of the attendants at the 
temples) hold a large estate free of Government revenue, comprising 39 villages, 
the estimated revenue of which would be Bs. 24,000 if assessed on the same 
principle of settlement as are the neighbouring villages. In addition to these 
villages in British territory, they have extensive estates in the adjoining native 
territory. The commercial fair is held during the first fifteen days of each of the 
festivals mentioned. The number of pilgrims now does not exceed a third of the 
number formerly attending. The alleged causes of this falling off are that Rajas 
do not attend the festival in such number or so frequently as formerly, and that 
the Peshwa’s family at Karwi, which was among its chief patrons, has been im¬ 
poverished. Formerly the numbers attending were 45,000 at the Diwdli , and 
30,000 at the Ram Raumi . These are now reduced to ' 5,000 and 10,000. 

There are some well-built temples of solid masonry and stone-work round 
the hill, and in the neighbouring villages of Sftapur, Khohi, Karwi, Tarahwan 
Kh&s, Kamtd-Bajaula, and Naugaon. There are said to be altogether 360 tem¬ 
ples, 1 of which 100 are in ruins and 260 in use. There are about 1,200 pujdris 
(or attendants) in the various temples. There are 30 ghats (or bathing-places) in 
the possession of thirteen Brahman (Gangaputra) families known as Gh&twalas. 
Their privileges consist of levying small dues from pilgrims, and they are held 
in considerable respect. The following are the most important villages near 
Chitrakut:—Sitapur, with a population of 2,328; Khohi of 1,340; Tarahwan of 
3,137; and Karwi of 4,025. 

DADHWA MANPTTR GARRAMPUR, a village in Parganah Badausdof 
the Banda District, is distant 37 miles from Banda and 12 miles from Badaus&. 
The population in 1865 was 2,101, and in 1871 was 2,998, consisting for the 
most part of Kurmis. There is a police-station of the third class in this village. 
A small stream, the Kandaili, springs from a hill near the village and flows into 

1 It is curious to see how often this number occurs in traditions regarding temple-boilding 
from Kumaon to Gorakhpur. 
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the Bagain. There is a Hindu temple here, called Milariya math , which is said 
to have been formerly the treasury of the Bhar Rajas of Kalinjar. Their 
descendants continued to use it until a recent date. There are extensive lime¬ 
stone quarries in the neighbourhood. There is a road hence to Badausd. The 
area of the village is 3,815 acres. 

DARSENDA, a parganah in Tahsili Kamdsin of the Banda District, had, 
accor din g to the census of 1872, an area of 348 square miles and 102 acres, of 
which 201 square miles were cultivated. Of the area charged with the Gov- 
ernment revenue (330 square miles and 409 acres), 57 square miles and 411 
acres were returned as unculturable, 83 square miles and 89 acres as culturable, 
and 189 square miles and 551 acres as cultivated. There were 182 villages in the 
parganah. There were 70 villages having less than 200 inhabitants; 63 with from 
200 to 500; 30 with from 500 to 1,000 ; and 23 with from 1,000 to 2,000. The 
district map sufficiently shows the boundaries and the position of the chief villages. 

The first settlement of this parganah (for three years), from 1214 to 1216 
faslL was made at an assessment of Rs. 1.94.434. which 

Fiscal history. i? td n t o ^ , , , 

gave a rate or Ke. 0-12-7 per acre on the total area. 

The second settlement (for six years), from 1217 to 1222, was for Rs. 1,96,825. 

Three other settlements were made before the settlement under Regulation 

IX. of 1833, the assessment under the last amounting to Rs. 1,93,475. ' In 

1859-60 the settlement was revised by the late Mr. F. 0. Mayne, C.B., and 

fixed at Rs. 1,48,804, giving a revenue rate of Re. 0-10-5 per acre. In 1872 

the amount of land-revenue paid to Government from all sources amounted to 

Rs. 1,56,076, or witb cesses Rs. 1,59,656, and the amount of rent and cesses paid 

by cultivators was estimated at Rs. 2,46,132. The incidence of tbe Government 

demand on the total area is now Re. 0-11-2 ; on the area paying revenue to 

Government, Re. 0-11-10; and on tbe total cultivated area, Re. 1-3-5. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 83,387 souls, of whom 42,953 were 

Population. males and 40,434 were females 5 giving 239 souls to tho 

square mile (123 malesand 116 females). Amongst those 
17 were insane (paged) ; 6 were idiots (kamsama)li); 29 were deaf and dumb (bahra 
aar ff&nga); 308 were blind (andha); and 74 were lepers (Icorhi). The educa¬ 
tional statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,418 males who can road and 
write, of whom 73 are Musalmans. The distribution of tho population amono- 

Eeiigion. &e great Hind,i castes is Br ahmans, 14,722 (6,836 fot 

males); Rajputs, 8,159. (3,544 females) ; Buniyas, 2,543 
(1,251 females); and other castes, 55,618 (27,687 females.) The Musalmans 
number 2,345 souls, of whom 1,116 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class 
Occupation. P ersons en S a g ed in the learned professions, 97; second 
class, or persons engaged in entertaining or sorving 


Occupation. 
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men, 1,899 ; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 142, 
and conveying goods, &c., 28; fourth class, or persons engaged in growing grain, 
&e., 14,327, and persons engaged about animals, 192; fifth class, or persons en¬ 
gaged in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds are 
employed in combination, 232: cloth-workers, 1,351: workers in food and drink, 
832: in vegetable substances, 569 : and in minerals, 746 ; sixth class, or labourers, 
6,598; and persons of no occupation, 373. Of the total population, 9,007 are re¬ 
turned as landowners, 31,149 as agriculturists, and 43,231 as engaged in occu¬ 
pations other than agriculture. The principal Brahman subdivision is the Kanau- 
jiya. Rajputs are chiefly of the Bargyan, Gautam, Chandel, Dikshit, Khichar, 
Parihar, Gaur, Ohauhan, and Panwar clans; there are also a few Khatgis, 
Raghnhansis, Bhagels, Kharags, and Sarnets. Banxyas almost entirely belong 
to the Agrahri, Ajudhiyab&sl, and Ghoi subdivisions, with a few Kasaun- 
dhans, Surasenas, Mahars, Agarwals, and Kasarwanis. The other castes 
comprise Chamars, Kah&rs, Kumhars, Tells, Dhobis, Darzis, Nais, Lohars, Bar- 
hais, Kolxs, Ahirs, Doms, Lodhas, Bharbhunjas, Morals, Arakhs, Garariyas, 
Chakwars, Patwas, Kurmis, Sonars, Kayaths, Kachhis, Tamolis, Kalals, Baira- 
gis, Halwais, Bhats, Ahars, and Mullahs. 

Prom the commencement of British rule up to the settlement under Regu- 
Transfers lation IX. of 1833 thirty-six villages were sold by pri¬ 

vate contract, their total land-revenue being Rs. 24,425, 
and the approximate price fetched Rs. 49,375. Prom 1844 to 1872 A.D. eighteen 
villages were sold by private contract, their total jama being Rs. 18,276, and 
the approximate price fetched Rs. 40,300. From 1841 to 1860 sixteen villages 
were sold for arrears of Government revenue, having a jama of Rs. 11,324, 
and their total price was approximately Rs. 19,550. In 1858 ten villages were 
confiscated for rebellion: their jama was Rs. 13,662, and approximate value 
Rs. 47,300. From 1847 to 1854 eight villages were divided and constituted 
fourteen mah&h. 

DATIYA 1 or Datia, a small State in Bundelkhand, of which the chief town lies 
on the route from Agra to S&gar, 125 miles south-east of the former and 148 miles 
north-west of the latter. Like most places in Bundelkhand it has a rocky site. 
It a is surrounded by a stone wall about thirty feet high, with its foundation 
on a solid rock ; but it has no ditch or glacis, and is capable of little or no 
defence against cannon.” 2 Though the streets are narrow and intricate, the place 
has altogether a flourishing aspect, there being many good houses, the resi¬ 
dences of the principal zamindars or landholders throughout the territory. Some 
attempts at improving it, by widening the streets and clearing away encroach¬ 
ments, have recently been made; sweepers have lately been employed; a school 

iDatiya of Tassin; Datteah of Rennell; Dutteeah of Thornton, and Dafctiya of Rranklin. 
aSleemaa’s JRambles, I, 312 ; Mund/s Sketches, II., 104. 
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stnl a traveller’s bungalow have been established. The residence of the Raja 
is in the town, within the walls of a garden or pleasure-ground about ten acres 
in area, crossed and re-crossed at right angles by numerous walks, having rows 
of plantain and other fruit-trees on each side, and orange, pomegranate, and 
other small trees to fill the space between. The inclosing wall, about thirty-four 
feet high, with embattled towers at each of its four comers, has in its eastern 
face a fine and large gateway; and surmounting the wall at the opposite side 
of the pleasure-ground is the pavilion or lodge in which the Raja resides. Be¬ 
tween the pavilion and the gateway a building rises in the midst of a fine re¬ 
servoir, of which the following description is given :— <4 The shaft presented an 
octagon of about twenty feet span, surrounded with columned cloisters, and 
at each an gle a figure of an elephant, sculptured in stone, with uplifted proboscis, 
spouted water to a vast height into the air.” 1 Within the wall of the city is 
another palace, untenanted ; and outside, and westward of the city, is a third, of 
great extent as well as strength, and in a fine style of architecture, but likewise 
deserted. The population, estimated by Sleeman at forty or fifty thousand, 
consists almost exclusively of Hindus ; though three or four miles from the 
town is a curious cluster of temples of the Jains. The Brahmanical temples 
appear to be not much worth notice. The rocky ground around the town for 
two or three miles is overgrown with copse or stunted forest, abounding in game, 
and close to the town is a jkll 3 or small artificial lake. 

The area of this State was, in 1872, estimated 2 to be 850 square miles, with 
a population of about 180,000 souls and a revenue of about five or six lakhs of 
rupees. Datiya is bounded on the east by a small portion of Parganah Jhansi, 
in the Jhansi District, and in all other directions by the Gwaliar State. Every 
year 15,000 NanmaM rupees are paid through the British to Sindhia for Kadi- 
gaon. This State was formerly a portion of Orchha (see Orchha) ; subsequently, 
after passing under the overwhelming power of the Mughal empire, it became 
subordinate to the Peshwa, as appears from the treaty concluded with the Raja 
by Lord Lake, wherein the former cc professes his obedience and attachment 
to the British Government and to that of His Highness the Peshwa.” 3 In 
1800 Raja Chhatars&l of Datiya fell fighting on behalf of the unlucky Marhatta 
General, Lakhwa Dada, against Ambaji Inglia and Bald Rao at Sihonda. In 
this battle the disciplined troops under M. Perron signalised themselves by 
their gallant attack on the Bundela vanguard. 

The territories of Datiyd came under the supremacy of the British Govern¬ 
ment with the other territories in Bundelkhand. The first treaty with this 
State was concluded with Raja Parfchhat on the 15th March, 1804. After the 

1 Mundy, Ibid , II., 107. 2 Aitch. Treat, III., 194, 213. 3 ibid, 213 ; Sel. Rec., G. I., 

3?or. Dep., LXXXVI., ii. In 1873, Dr. Stratton estimates the revenue at Bix lakhs of rupees, 
besides as much more from alienated jdgirs. 
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deposition of the Peshw& in 1817, a tract of land on the east of the river Sindh 
was added to Datiya, as a reward for the attachment of the Raja to the British 
Government, and a new treaty was made with him. Raja Parichhat died in 1839, 
and was succeeded by Biji Bahadur. The latter was a foundling, who had been 
made H&kim of Nadigaon by Parichhat, and was subsequently adopted as his 
son. The succession of Biji Bahadur, though recognised by the British Govern¬ 
ment, was opposed by Diwan Madan Singh of Baraunf, a collateral branch of 
Parichhat’s family, on the ground of an old agreement that, in the event of the 
Datiya Chief dying without male heirs, the succession should be in the Barauni 
family. But as Government had already recognised the adoption of Biji Baha¬ 
dur, as the country was very fairly governed, and the succession was agreeable 
to the people, the claims of the Barauni family were set aside. The Thakur of 
Barauni also endeavoured to obtain a recognition of the distinct tenure of his 
jagzr in independence of the Chief of Datiya, but in this also he did not 
succeed. 

Biji Bahadur, who died in 1857, left an illegitimate son, Arjim Singh, but 
was succeeded by his adopted son, Maharaja Rao Raja Rhaw&nf Singh, Bahadur. 
In consequence of disturbances caused by the advocacy of the claims of Arjun 
Singh, who was supported by the Rauf Regent, Arjun Singh was removed from 
Datiya. Subsequently, a rebellion was raised by the Rani and her followers, who 
seized the fort of Sihonda. The fort was reduced by a British force, the chief 
rebels were sentenced to imprisonment for life in the fort of Chanhr, and the 
Rani was placed under close surveillance. The claims of the Barauni branch of 
the family to the succession were again brought forward and rejected in 1861. 
The Raja is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. The privilege of adoption 
has been conferred on him. Sati was abolished in 1847, and transit dues in 
1862. The State, owing to the indolence and neglect of its ruler, has lately fallen 
into debt, while the administration is much neglected and gradually growing 
worse. This Chief has officials quite willing and competent to administer the 
State fairly, if either he would allow them authority and control, or, if work¬ 
ing through them, he would himself direct measures to that end. A careful 
plane-table revenue survey and record of the lands of the State has been com¬ 
pleted, by which some hundred thousands of Mghas have been brought on the 
rent-roll. 1 

DHAMNA', a small village in Parganah Jhansf of the Jhansi District, is dis¬ 
tant 12 miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 407, and in 1872 was 
552. There is a police-station here, and it is the residence of Diw&n Mansab- 
d&r, a Bundela Thakur of good family, He was rewarded for his services dur¬ 
ing the mutiny by the grant of the share of his cousin, Rao Parichhat, in the 
Dhamnd estate, which was confiscated for rebellion in 1857. The estate consists 
l Sel. Rec., For. Dep., G. I., LX2X, 42 * Ibid, LXXVL, xxxvt " 
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of Dhamnd, Basanpura, Singpura, Dabra, and Dhawaro, held on a quit-rent 
tenure, and Bharaul, which is revenue-free. Hindiipat, son of Bao Parlchhat, 
has been debarred from succession to his father’s portion of the estate, and a 
sub-settlement has been made with certain persons claiming subordinate rights 
(see Settlement Report, page 126, 1868). 

DHASAN, a river rising in the Vindhya hills above Sagar, cuts its way 
through the sandstone ranges, after which it flows over a granite base through 
the S&gar District, and forming the south-east boundary of the Lalatpur Dis¬ 
trict enters the Jhansi District near its south-east corner. Prom Luchaura in 
the Jhansi District, it flows through alluvial soil to its junction with the Betwa 
at the village of Chandwari, in Parganah Bath of the Hamirpur District. Like 
the Betwa, it is subject to sudden freshes which are only of a few hours’ dura¬ 
tion, and dries up altogether at the beginning of May. The ordinary flood at 
its confluence is about 100,000 cubic feet per second, with a surface velocity of 
four feet, and in an extraordinary flood, of nine feet per second, with a discharge 
of about 300,000 cubic feet. The water is clear and drinkable in the cold 
season, but in floods is much discoloured by bringing down a great deal of silt. 
There are ferries wherever it is crossed by the principal lines of road and at K&- 
shipur in the Hamirpur District. For the local character of the river, the 
Dasarna of Sanskrit writers, in each district, see the district notices. 

DHURWAHI, one of the petty jdgirs known as the u Hasht Ehaya” j&girs, 
or appanages of the eight brothers in Bundelkhand, to the south of Jhansi, be¬ 
tween Parganahs Moth and Jhansi and 63 miles south-west of Kalpi. Tlie jagir 
contains eight villages: Dhdrwahi, Kheriya, Mawai, Luhargdon, Kar&ri, Ri- 
chora, Sajoha, and Semrf, with an area estimated at eighteen square miles, a 
population of 4,000 souls, and a revenue of about Rs. 12,000. 

These jagirs originally formed part of the Orchha State. The founder of 

History family was Dlw&n Bai Singh, great-great-grandson of 

Blr Singh Deo of Orchha, who possessed the jdgir of Bar&- 
gaon. The name of “ Hasht Bh&yajagirs is derived from the fact of Dlw&n 
Rai Singh having divided Ms jagir of Bar&g&on into eight shares—Tarauli, 
Kari, Chirgaon, Dhurwahi, Bijna, Tori Fathipur, Pasrdi, and Pahdri—among his 
eight sons. The jagirs of Kari or Diidpur and Pasrdi, became at an early date 
merged in the other shares, or rather were incorporated into the Jhansi State 
and are now British territory, and Tarauli reverted to Orchha. i The dismember¬ 
ment of the Orchha State by the Marhattas, and the formation of tho separate 
State of Jhansi, led to disputed claims between Orchha and Jhansi as to tho 
feudal supremacy over the remaining five jagirs, A careful investigation was 
made in 1821, and it was decided that these jdgir s should be considered directly 
dependent on the British Government, through whom the tribute levied by 

1 Aitch. Treat., HZ, 253, 435. More correctly called the Ashtgarhi or Ashtbhaya^Ov*. 
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the Jhansi State would be paid, but that the jdgirddrs should continue the usual 
observances to the Eaja of Orchha as the nominal head of the family. 
Jhansi, however, had seized several of the villages belonging to these jdgirddrs , 
and was allowed to retain them in lieu of the tribute which would otherwise 
have been exacted. These arrangements were embodied in sanads which were 
granted in 1823 to the jdgirddrs. For the jdgir of Tarauli, which had reverted 
to Orchha, the Eaja of that State was required to pay an annual tribute of 
Es. 3,000 to Jhansi. This tribute became payable to the British.Government 
on the lapse of Jhansi, but it was remitted in 1860 as a reward for the services 
rendered by the Eaja of Orchha during the mutinies. 

Ohirgdon was confiscated in 1841 for the rebellion of the jdgirddr , Bakht 
Singh, so that of the original eight shares into which the jdgir of Baragaon was 
divided there remain now only four—Dhurwahi, Bijna, Tori Fathipur, and Pa- 
Mri. Budh Singh of Dhurwahi, to whom the sanad was given in 1823, was 
succeeded by his son, Nahar Singh, and he in 1851 by his son, Diw&n Eanjor 
Singh; all have received the right of adoption. The area of these four jdgirs 
is estimated to be 85 square miles, the population to be about 18,000 souls, 
and the revenue amounts to Rs. 81,000. A relief of one quarter of a year’s 
net revenue is levied on each direct succession, and of one-half on successions 
by adoption (see Tori Father, Bijna, Pahari). 

GAHEAULI,a town of Parganah Jaldlpur, in the District of Hamirpur, lies 
35 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 4,501, and in 1865 
was 4,426/ There is a halk&hbandi school here, and a large Ohandel tank outside 
the town, but now nearly silted up, shows that once it must have been of some 
importance. There are two fairs held here, at one of which, the Jinjia , women 
purchase earthen vessels pierced with holes, with which in their hands they 
walk round their husbands and friends, who in return are obliged to give them 
presents. A buffalo is said to be sacrificed at this mela , but formerly it is reported 
that the villagers used to kill any one whom they found within their bounda¬ 
ries on the fair day connected by marriage with any resident of the village. 
There is a market every Sunday. 

GAEAEIYA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 22 miles from Banda and 11 miles from Pailani. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 2,050, and in 1871 was 1,916, consisting for the most part of 
Dikhit Rajputs. There are two thoks (or subdivisions) in this village, aggre¬ 
gating 8,070 acres. 

GAEHA KALAN, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Badaus4 of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles from Banda, 13 miles from Badausd, and 10 miles 
from KaJinjar. The population in 1865 was 2,607, and in 1871 was 1,214, con¬ 
sisting ^chiefly of Brahmans and Cham&rs, Tradition makes this town take its name 

daughter of a Rajpiit yarned Bilkantha, a native of 
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Gabhara. Gadhiya was given in marriage to one Ram Kishan, along with a 
dowry of 1,000 bigh&s of land. Ram Kishan founded this village upon the 
land thus obtained, and the name of his wife was given to it; Kaldn (or great) 
being added, to distinguish it from another village of the same name in this 
parganah. The v illa ge is said to have been thus founded about 500 years ago. 
Two other villages, Kulhiia and Piyar Khera, the latter situated at the junction 
of the Bagain river with the Irij (a small tributary of the former), were subse¬ 
quently incorporated with Garha Kalin. During the mutiny the town was burnt, 
by the commander of the troops collected by the rebel Nardyan Rao of Karwi, in 
revenge for the inability or unwillingness of the inhabitants to yield him sup¬ 
plies. A ha lk a hbandi school has been established in the village, and it also con¬ 
tained an Anglo-Vernacular School until 1872, when the refusal of the 
zamindars to share with Government the expenses of its support rendered it 
necessary to close the school. The area of this village is 7,566 acres. 

GARHCHAPA, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwi, in the 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 37 miles from Allahabad, 
56 miles from Banda, and 14 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 
2,438, and in 1872 was 2,145 of all classes. 

GARHMAU, a small village of Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, six 
miles from Jhansi, has an out-post of police. The population in 1865 was 576, 
and in 1872 was 537. 

GAROTHA, a parganah and tahsil in the Jhansi District had (including 
Gursardi), according to the census of 1872, an area of 501 square miles, of which 
232 were cultivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue (461 square 
miles), 195 square miles were returned as unculturable, 62 square miles as cul- 
turable, and 204 as cultivated. There were 172 villages, of which in Garotha 
only 27 had a population under 200; 42 had between 200 and 500 ; 36 had 
between 500 and 1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and in Gdrsardi the 
numbers were 21,19, 10, and 4 respectively. 

The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,40,617, or with cesses Rs. 1,53,508, which fell on the total area at sevon 
annas; on the area assessed to Government revenue at seven annas eight pie ; 
and on the cultivated area at 15 annas two pie. The population in 1872 
Population. numbered 85,202 souls, giving 170 to the square mile. 

There were 56,772 Hindus in Garotha, with 27,220 
females, and 2,226 Musalmans, with 1,093 females. The principal Hindu divi¬ 
sions are Brahmans, numbering 7,047, with 3,348 females; Rajptits 5,029, hav¬ 
ing 2,329 females ; Baniyas 1,660, giving 783 females ; and all other castes 
numbered 43,036 souls, of whom 20,760 were females. 

. Tile principal Brahman subdivisions were the Katiaujiya, Mahdraahfcra, and 
Jajhotiya. The Rajputs belonged for the most part to the Buudela, Pauwdr, 
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Xachhwaka, Dkundera, Senear, Gkauhan, Parihar, Bhadauriya, JaiswSr, Dik> 
skit, Rhagel, Parna, and iNahar clans. The Baniyas were of the Aganv&I, 
Ghoi, Umr, Panwar, and Bargana subdivisions, and the other castes are the 
same as those enumerated under the Jhansi Parganah. The occupation state¬ 
ments show that in 1872, 503 male adults were engaged in the learned pro¬ 
fessions ; 1,783 in domestic service; 1,633 in commerce; 9,296 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle; 2,686 in petty trades and mechanical arts; and 2,335 
as labourers. Of the total population, 3,134 were shown as landholders, 
22,436 as agriculturists, and 33,428 as employed in avocations other than agri¬ 
culture. All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

Parganah Garotha formed a portion of the territories which, by an engage¬ 
ment entered into with Gangadhar Rao on the 27th December, 1842, were 
assigned to the British Government for the payment of half the cost of the 
Bundelkhand Legion, which was subsequently disbanded in 1846. It remained 
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under the Superintendent of J&laun till the year 1854, 
when it was transferred to the Jhansi District. When 


the regular settlement was introduced in 1856, Captain Gordon found 102 
revenue, 3 revenue-free, and 18 iibciH (or quit-rent) villages. These he set¬ 
tled at Rs. 1,12,515, being a reduction on the old revenue-roll of Rs. 23,449. 
This settlement was sanctioned in 1857. Several changes and revisions subse¬ 
quently took place, and Bihtar was annexed from the Jaiaun Distinct, the result 
of which was that the Government demand in 1866-67 was Rs. 1,19,028, in¬ 
cluding the vbari revenue from the Giirsar&i estate of Rs. 25,000. 

GAROTHA, a small village in the parganah of the same name of the Jhansi 
District, is distant 45 miles from Jhansi, on the banks of the Lakhairi Nadi It 
is connected by a good road with Baragaon on the Jhansi and Cawnpur road, 
and by Kotra Ghat with the Hamirpur District. District roads also branch off 
to Mau, Moth, Gursarai, and Urai. The population in 1865 was 1,748, and in 
1872 was 1,659. There is here a tahsili, a first-class police station, a post- 
office, and a school. 

GARRAULI or Garhauli, a petty jdgir in Bundelkhand, is divided into eight 
tracts, of which the principal, within which the town of Karahra is situated, is 
bounded on the west by the Jhansi District, from which it is separated by the 
Dhasan river.; on the east by tbe Alipura jagit* and a portion of the Hamirpur 
District; on the north by a portion of the Alipura jdgir and the Hamirpur 
District; and on the south by the Alipura jdgv\ A second tract lies wholly 
within the Alipura jdgir ; two other tracts are bounded on the south by the 
Ohhatarpur State, and on all other sides by British territory; and two tracts 
lie wholly within British territory. The eighth tract lies along the bank of the 
Dhas&n, which separates it fronrOrchha on the west; on the north it is bounded 
‘^***Mt belonging to Alipura, and on the south and east by British territory. 
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The area, according to the Surveyor-General’s map of 1863, was 15,998 acres, or 
25 square miles, with a population of 5,000 souls and a revenue of Ks. 15,000# 

G-opal Singh, the first jdgirddr, was a skilful, warlike, and experienced chief, 
and for a short time after the British occupation of Bun- 
History, delkhand in 1803 kept three battalions of infantry and a 

regiment of cavalry employed against him# He defeated Captain W inch’s detach¬ 
ment at Pipariya, sent the wounded back, and when closely pursued, made liis 
forces gradually break off to the right and left, rendezvous in the rear of the 
British, and then advanced rapidly and set fire to the cantonments at Tarahwan. 1 

He had been in the service of Durjan Singh and Hari Singh, the grandsons 
of Ohhatarsal Singh, in Jasu, and on the invasion of Ali Bahddur he seized the 
Parganah of Kotra for himself. Four years he resisted all efforts of persuasion 
or force to reduce him to submission, but being at last convinced of the hope¬ 
lessness of the unequal contest with the British troops, he submitted on condi¬ 
tion of receiving a full pardon and a provision in land. A sanad was given 
to him in 1812. As an inducement to Gop&l Singh to submit, the Baja of 
Panna, whom Gopal Singh had befriended in distress, gave him eighteen ad¬ 
ditional villages. The Raja of Pann& asserted that these villages were given 
on a service tenure, but in 1821, after full inquiry, it was decided that no such 
condition was annexed to the grant. The villages continued with Gop&l Singh 
till his death in 1831, when they were resumed by the Raja of Panna, the ori¬ 
ginal grant having been adjudged to be only for the life of Gop&l Singh. At 
the request of Diwan Bahadur Parichhat, his son, Randlnr Singh, was recog¬ 
nised in 1861 as his future heir and successor. The conduct of this jdgirddr 
during the mutinies of 1857 was not satisfactory. He has received the right 
of adoption. A relief of one quarter of a year’s net revenue is taken on all 
direct successions, and of one-half on successions by adoption. 2 

GAUHARI, or Gaurahri, a town in Parganah Panw&ri and District of 
Hamtrpur, situated 50 miles from the civil station, is remarkable for its quarry 
of soapstone, from which is made hukka or pipe bottoms, cups, and toys. Those 
articles are exported by beopdris (or travelling merchants) principally to Mirza- 
pur, with which there is also a considerable trade in cotton. There is a halk&h- 
bandi school, and a rather fine temple built by the quarrelsome Lodhi zammd&rs* 
The population in 1872 was 2,311, and in 1865 was 2,339. 

GAURIHAR, a petty jdgir in Bundelkhand, is bounded on the oast by the 
Banda District and a portion of Parganah Malioba of the'Hamfrpur District; on 
the north and west by the Banda District; and on the south by the Chhuiurpur 
State. The area, according to the Surveyor-General’s map in 1863, is 45,789 
acres, or 71*55 square miles, with a population of 7,500 souls and a revenue 

iPogson’s Buudelas, 129. 2 Aitch. Treat, III., 248, 424; Bo^tV' r^TsUi April, 1811, 

Ko& 16, 17 : 3rd April, 1812, No. 17: 5tli May, 1812, No, 17: 8th August, 1816,, No, 18, 
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of Rs. 65,000. The chief village is distant 16 miles south-west of Banda and 
66 miles south-east of Kalpl. 

Baja R&m, originally employed as a baker of bread, was hilladdr for gover¬ 
nor) of the fort of Bhuragarh, built by Raja Gum&n 
History* Singh of Banda in 1784 A.D. During the anarchy 

of the period he made himself independent, and for a short time held the fort 
successfully against Ali Bahadur, and re-taking it, held it against Shamsher 
Bahadur before the battle of Kabsah which gave the victory to the British. 
It was taken by Colonel Meiselback for the British, after battering it for a 
month, in 1804. Raja Ram then took the field at the head of a band of plun¬ 
derers and fought the actions of Chhapargarh against Lieutenant Burrell’s 
force, Parwar against Himmat Bahadur in 1805, and Bahsant& against Captain 
Winch in 1806. 1 


By the fifth article of his engagement the Raja of Ajaigarh was bound to 
reduce Raja Rim to obedience and to grant him subsistence. But he was un¬ 
able to do this either by persuasion or force, and so persistent was the recu¬ 
sance of Raja Ram that Government sanctioned the offer of Rs. 30,000 for 
his capture. But before the proclamation was issued, he was induced to sur¬ 
render on the promise of receiving a territorial possession on terms similar to 
those granted to the Bundelkhand chiefs. He received his sanad on the 29th 
November, 1807. Raja Ram died on the 31st January, 1846, and was succeeded 
by his only surviving son, Rajdhar Rudr Singh. For his services during the 
mutinies of 1857 Rajdhar Singh received the title of Rao Bahddur, a dress of 
honour worth Rs. 10,000, and the privilege of adoption, which was subse¬ 
quently confirmed by sanad. 2 


GIRWAN, the Tahsili town of Parganah Sihonda, in the Banda District, is 
distant ten miles from Banda, on the road from Banda to N&gaudb (Nagode). 
The population in 1865 was 1,795, and in 1872 was 1,931, consistingfor the most 
part of Tiwari Brahmans. There is a police-station, a well-built tahsili, and 
three Hindu'temples here. There is also an encamping-ground. The surround¬ 
ing country, except where the land has been over-run with Jeans grass, so prevalent 
in this district, is well cultivated, Raving a soil of rich black mould. This town 
has declined much of late years. Brahmans, and especially Pandits, who formerly 
resided here in considerable numbers have either migrated elsewhere or become 
impoverished. On a small hill near the town there is a place regarded as 
sacred by the Hindus, consisting of a figure or etching called Bhamtiyi on the 
face of the rock which the inhabitants believe to have been miraculously pro¬ 
duced. There is on the same hill a murat called BhiifcnatR which is also an 
object of worship. The area of the village is 2,907 acres. 


Btmdelas ' 1 34. *Aitch. Treat., III., 285, 409: 

M, is 1878* Dr, Stratton gives the revenue at Bs. &o ,000. 


Board’s Rec y 8th Jano* 
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GOKHIYA, a village in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsili Girwdn of the Banda 
District, is distant 14 miles from Banda and 7 miles from Girwan. The 
population in 1865 was 1,455, and in 1872 was 1,143, consisting for the most 
part of Tiwari Brahmans. There is a large bazar in this village. The village 
is divided into two tholes, Tikbar and Mirgis, and has an area of 4,432 acres. 

GONDI or Gonfi, a town in Parganah Mahoba of the Hamirpur District, 
is situated 28 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 was 4,750, 
and in 1855 was 4,336. It has a haMhbandi school. There is no trade or 
manufacture. The zamindars are Bais Rajputs, descendants of Rao Singh, who 
is said to have obtained 52 villages (a baoni) with Baja Parmal s daughter. 

GTJREH, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda of the Banda District, is 
distant three miles from Banda, on the road from the latter town to Rajapur. 
The population in 1865 was 2,183, and in 1871 was 2,132, consisting for the 
most part of Bais Thakurs. There is a halkahbandi school established here. 
The area of the village is 4,464 acres. 

GUBSARAI, the chief village of the talukah of the samenamein Parganah 
Garotha of the Jhansi District, is situated on the Jalarm and Sagar road, 40 miles 
from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 7,759, and in 1872 was 6,368, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of agriculturists, and the numerous retainers and fol¬ 
lowers of the Gursardi Chief. The chief trade is in sugar, which is imported from 
Mirzapur and R&th in the Hamirpur District. The town is connected by dis¬ 
trict roads with Garotha, Moth, and Chirgaon, and through them with the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts of Jalaun and Hamirpur. 

The Raja is a Dakhini Pandit, whose family settled bore under the Peshwa of 
Baja of Gursar'i the Marhattas in 1782 Sanvat. He is an Honorary Ma¬ 
gistrate with large civil and. revenue powers, and exer¬ 
cises jurisdiction in his own estate, independent of police and settlement officers. 
The present Raja, Kesho Rao Dinkar, is the second son of Dinkar Rao Ana, 
who was sent from Poona, after the death of Gobind Rao, Bundela (Sub ahddr of 
J41aun), near Panipat, to manage the Jalaun District and other territories 
belonging to the Peshwd in Bundelkhand, and to whom the Gursarai estate 
was given in jdgw. On the demise of Gobind Rao, the adopted son of 
Lachhmi Bai, the widow of Bald Rao, without heirs in 1841, Raja Kesho Rao 
claimed to be allowed to succeed to the Jdlaun State, but his claims were not 
admitted. He now holds the Gursarai estate, consisting of 63 villages, at an 
■uhari (or quit-rent) of Rs. 22,500 per annum. 

The site of the town is low, the level of water in the wells being not more 
than 15 feet from the surface. There are about 800 houses, of which nearly one- 
half are brick-built. The principal roadway varies in width and is of irregular 
course, passing from the eastern suburb to the fort which stands on tho west of 
the town, and forming towards the middle a small open market-place. Tho 
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shops are double-storied with tiled verandahs. A broad ravine runs from north 
to south, communicating eventually with the Betwa, but is so filled with refuse 
and filth as to impede its natural use as a drainage channel except in the rains. 
The fort is quite near to the town, and although not apparently built on a 
rock or hillock, is an imposing-looking structure, with great outer masonry 
walls and fortifications, the buildings high raised within to fully 250 feet. Its 
northern side is bordered by a large tank with built-up edges forming steps to 
go down to the water, the brick-work broken in places, but generally in good 
repair. This tank contains much water near to the surface and easily reached. 
Westward of the fort there‘is a little walled town called Narayanpur, which 
appears to form part of the fort property, and is the place of residence more 
especially of the R&ja’s servants and fort people. 

In 1872 the census returns of the Gursar&i estate showed a population of 
26,204 souls. Amongst these, the Hindus numbered 
Population. 25,322 souls, with 11,858 females; and the Musalmtas 

882, with 394 females. The Brahmans had 3,427 souls, with 1,567 females ; 
Rajputs, 1,560, with 924 females; Baniyas, 1,105 and 564females ; and all other 
castes, 19,230, with 9,055 females. The principal Brahman subdivisions in this 
estate are Kanaujiyas, Maharashtras, Gaurs, and Ojhas. The Baniyas belong 
to the Parwar, Ghoi, Urar, and Agarw&l subdivisions, and the Rajputs to the 
Bhadauriya, Parihar, Chauh&n, Sengar, Dhundera, Panwar, and Bundela clans. 
The other castes are as given in the Jhansi Parganah. The occupation state¬ 
ments show that in 1872, 201 male adults were engaged in the learned profes¬ 
sions ; 1,436 in'domestic service ; 258 in commerce ; 3,709 in tilling the land 
and tending cattle; 1.616 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; and 1,806 as la¬ 
bourers. Of the total population, 1,835 were shown as landholders, 6,842 as 
agriculturists, and 17,527 as employed in avocations other than agriculture. 
All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

HAMIRPUR, the head-quarters of the district of the same name, is situated 
in Parganah Hamirpur, on the tongue of land at the confluence of the Bctwa 
and Jamna, on the right bank of the latter, at an elevation of 361*62 feet 
(T. S.) above the level of the sea, and in north latitude 25°-57 f -30/ / and 
east longitude 80°-ll /, -50 /7 . The population, according to the census of 1865, 
was 6,884, and in 1872 was 7,007. The town is made up of an aggrega¬ 
tion of villages, viz ., Hamirpur, Sophiganj, Marjapur, Rameri, and Bilawan, and 
is of no great extent. Tradition assigns its origin to Hamir Deo, a Karchuli 
Rajput, who was expelled from Alwar by tbe Muhammadans and took refuge 
with one Badna, Ahir, traces of whose name are found in Badanpur close by, 
which had until recently a hhera (or mound) showing the site of a deserted vil¬ 
lage* Hamir expelled Badna, and influenced by a dream, built a fort where the 
c^Hocl lifter him now stands. There is a tradition that once, when the 
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fort was besieged, the enemy altered the course of the Jamna in order to demo¬ 
lish the fort; but of this change there is no trace, though the fact of the destruc¬ 
tion of the fort by the eroding action of the river is perfectly clear. Hamir 
gave his daughter in marriage to Damu Rai, the Thakur of Kol, whose son, 
R&m Singli, was brought up by Hamir and married to a daughter of the Thd- 
knr of Amhaur, in Parganah Pailani of the Banda District, with whom he received 
as dowry the eastern portion of Parganah Maudha, where his descendants still 
reside. It is said that Prithvi Rai or Prithiraj left a detachment at Hamir¬ 
pur on his way to the fight at Mahoba about 1180 A.D, In the reign of 
Akbar the town is found giving its name to the mahal which was included in 
the Sirkir of Kalpi; it must therefore have been of some local importance in 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Ainslie, in 1830, built a large mansion here, which 
was sold to the Karwi Pandits, and on their rebellion confiscated and added to 
the local funds. Sophiganj' is said to have been built by Mr. Ainslio and named 
after his daughter. Since the transfer of the head-quarters of the district here 
the town has attained to some little importance, but not of a progressive nature. 
The only public buildings are the courts, police-station lines, and hospital, 
jail, dispensary, school, and circuit-house. There is a travellers’ bungalow, 
two sardis , and one bazar in Sophiganj', and a new one under construction. 
There are no manufactures of the least importance, and the little trade that 
exists is almost entirely in grain. The ChauHddvi Cess under Act XX. of 1856 
supports one duffadar and twelve watchmen at a cost of Rs. 816 per annum. 
Hamir’s fort and a few Musalman tombs are the only traces of antiquity near 
the city ; the latter are visited weekly and offerings made at them by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. The population is chiefly Hindu of all castes. 
Mr. Lloyd, the Collector, Mr. Grant, the Joint Magistrate, Mr. Murray, a za- 
mindar, and Mr. Bunter, a clerk, with his wife and nephew, were murdered hero 
on the 15th and 19th of June, 1857, and the first two were hung on a tree 
opposite their own Courts. The Judge of Banda comes here on circuit to hold 
sessions for the trial of criminal cases three or four times in the year. The 
civil station is small and deficient in both houses and roads, though both arc in 
process of being supplied. Hamirpur is on the route from Banda to Cawnpur, 
36 miles north of the former and 39 south of the latter, 28 miles south-east of 
Kalpi, 155 miles south-east of Agra, and 110 miles north-west of Allahabad, 
HAMIRPUR, a tahsil of the district of the same name, comprises the Parga- 
nahs of Hamirpur and Sumerpur, having an aggregate area of 367 square miles 
and 192 acres, of which 226 square miles and 128 acres are cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue amounts to 366 square miles and 64 acres, 
of which 65 square miles and 512 acres are unculturablo, 75 square miles and 
192 acres are culturable, and 225 square miles are cultivated. The population 
numbered 95,388 souls (50,600 males and 44,788 females), or 260 to the square 
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mile (138 males and 122 females). Of these 20 were returned as insane, 7 as 
deaf and dumb, 230 as blind, and 30 as lepers. All other particulars as to 
population are given under the parganah notices. The land-revenue in 1872 
amounted to Rs. 2,11,135, or with cesses Rs. 2,24,437, the revenue falling at 
Re. 0-14-4 on the total area, Re. 0-14-5 on the area charged with Government 
revenue, and Re. 1-7-4 on the cultivated area. The number of villages was 123. 

HAMIRPUR, a parganah in the district of the same name, is bounded on the 
north and east by the Jamna ; on the south by the Betwa; and on the west by the 
Native States of Baoni and Berl. According to the census of 1872 Parganah 
Hamirpur had a total area of 126 square miles and 448 acres, of which 72 square 
miles and 448 acres were under cultivation. Of the area charged with Govern¬ 
ment revenue (126 square miles and 192 acres), 31 square miles and 256 acres 
were returned as unculturable, 22 square miles and 384 acres as culturable, and 
72 square miles and 192 acres as cultivated. The area given by the District 
Officers was 81,232 acres, or 126 square miles and 632 acres. The number of 
villages in 1872 was 46, of which 14 had less than 200 inhabitants; 15 had 
between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 1,000; 6 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 
5,000. The position of the principal villages is shown on the district map. 

In 1841 sixteen villages were annexed to the old Parganah of Hamirpur 
w ,,, from Kalpl. The following statement shows the re- 

!Fi3cal history. r ® 

suits of the earlier assessments 1 :— 


Year of settlement. 


Name of Settlement Officer. 

Land-reve¬ 

nue. 

Balance on 
the whole 
term of set¬ 
tlement. 

1805-06 A. D. 

• •• 


Mr. J. D. Erskine 



Rs. 

85,160 

Rs. 

1806-07 to 1808-09 


... 

Ditto 

... 

... 

77,437 

949 

1809-10 to 1811-12 



Mr. J. Wauchope 

... 


85,798 

... 

1812-13 to 1814-15 

... 

•M 

Ditto 

Mt 


86,745 


18X5-16 to 1819-20 

... 

9*4 

Mr..Scott Waring 

• 44 


1,10,436 

4,216 

1820-21 to 1824-25 

• •a 


Mr. Valpy 

• 44 


1,03,781 

44,801 

1825-26 to 1829-30 



Ditto 

• 44 

... 

94,120 

29,628 

1830-31 to 1834-35 



Mr. Ainslie 

... 

IM 

79,506 

61,836 

1835-36 to 1840-41 

•11 


Mr. Pidcock 

... 


77,600 

25,619 

1841-42 to 1871-72 


446 

Sir W. Muir 

... 

... 

71,142 



iThe following references to the Board’s records apply : —3rd April, 1832, Nos. 61,62 ; 6fch 
Apc&j 4832, Nos. 15,16 ; 5th October, 18,32, Nos. 22, 23 ; 12th October, 1832, Nos. 42, 60 ; 29th 
5 14th January, 1834, Nos. 30,32 ; and 20th May, 1834, Nos. 25, 26. 
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In many respects it lias a history similar to that of Kalpi, reaching the 
maximum assessment in 1816 A.D. After this the revenue was lowered: 
each successive settlement gave further reductions, until in 1831 it was 
Rs. 30,000 lower than at Mr. Waring’s assessment; In 1836 a further 
abatement of Rs. 2,000 was made in the Government demand. From that* 
time to the settlement in 1842 the annual balance was below Rs. 3,000. Tlio 
eld assessment fell at the rate of Ro. 1-15-10*. on the cultivated and Re. 1-5-3 
en the eulturable area. The population per square mile in 1842 was estimated* 
at 127*2; ploughs 13*5-; and bullocks 33*5* Although the eulturable area is 
smaller than that of the tract formerly comprising Parganah Kalpi, the amount 
©f land actually under cultivation was much greater. Mr. (now Sir William) 
Muir made the existing settlement in 1842. He divided the lands into three 
classes: (l) kachhdr; (2) first-class, consisting of mdr, cultivated with dl (the 
dye-plant, Morinda citrifolia); (3) second-class, composed almost entirely of 
kdbar and parua soils. 1 The following statement gives the results of this assess* 
meat:— 
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females. Amongst the Brahmans, the Kanaujiyas number 3,337 souls and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. The Panwars give 685 souls among 
the Rajput elans, and the Rais 631. The Musalman population numbers 2,250 
souls, of whom 1,107 are females. The number of Christians was given at four¬ 
teen. The educational statistics showed 1,423 males who could read and write, 
of whom 100 were Musalmans. 

The principal subdivisions amongst the Brahmans are the Kanaujiyas. The 
Rajput clans contain Pan wars, Rais, Chandels, Karchulias, and Adgaurs; while 
the Baniyas are for the most part of the Umr, Ghoi, Ajudhiyabasi, Dadumr, and 
Dhus&r subdivisions. Amongst the other castes are found Garariyas, Darod- 
g&rs, Ahirs, Nais, Kayaths, Sonars, Lohars, Kahars, Bharbhunjas, Kumhdrs, 
Ehagars, Gos&ins, Tamolis, Koris, Tells, Cham&rs, Dhobis, Basors, Bhats, Dar- 
ais, Mails, Kal&ls, Joshis, Kurmis, Lodhas, Bair%is, Balahars, Arakhs, and Kha- 
tiks. The occupation statements show 165 male adults employed in the learned 
professions; 2,032 in domestic service; 264 in commerce; 5,454 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle; 1,726 in petty trades and the mechanical arts, and 
2,500 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,092 are shown as landholders; 
10,567 as agriculturists, and 19,742 as engaged in occupations other than agri¬ 
culture. 

The cultivated and eulturable area in 1842 was distributed amongst the soils 
r described in the district notice as follows ;— 


Class of village. 



c5 

M3 

W 

a 

PH 

$ 

& 

« 

■ 

Kachhar. 

Total, 

Kachhar cultivated 

... 

297 

781 

2,300 

1,106 

652 

1,631 

6,857 

„ eulturable 

Ml 

359 

1,040 

3,158 

2,702 

847 

1,970 

10,076 

Urst cultivated 


13,824 

5,383 

3,106 

3,531 

336 

735 

26,915 

„ eulturable 


17,085 

8,203 

5,363 

7,545 

339 

906 

39,441 

Second cultivated 

... 

195 

2,348 

1,792 

875 

4 

42 

5,256 

„ eulturable 

Mi 

273 

4,065 

2,553 

1,932 

4 

45 

8,872 

Grand Total 

tee 

32,033 

21,820 

„ i 

18,272 

17,781 

l 

2,182 

f 

5,329 

97,41 T 


In 1842 the percentage of crops grown in the cultivated area was —Marf 
crops, jcdr, 16'2; bdjra, 15-4; eotton, 12; mung, 2: raU crops, wheat, 8'2; gram, 
SCH; <& } 9*7; and arhar, ko., 6. These statistics, though old, are the latest we 
pcsssess, and sufficiently show the relative importance of the soils and crops. 
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• HARDAULI, a village in Parganah Augasi and Tahsili Baberu of the Banda 
District, is distant 23 miles from Banda and two miles from Baberu. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 3,114, and in 1872 was 2,961, Consisting for the most part 
of Musalm&ns converted at a recent period from Hinduism. There is a good 
market on every fourth day, at which sales of cotton, grain, and country cloths 
take place. The area of this village is 6,196 acres. 

IN GOTHA, a village in Parganah Sumerpur and District Hamirpur, about 
15 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,813, and in 1865 
was 2,995. The zamind&rs are Purihar Rajputs and Brahmans, who are on bad 
terms with each other. It has a poorly-attended halk&hbandi school. The 
ruins of a small fort are still extant close to the village site. 

INGOTH A or Ingua, a village in Parganah Augasi and Tahsil Baber A 
of the Banda District, is distant 34 miles from Banda and 10 miles from 
Baberd. The population in 1865 was 2,886, and in 1872 was 2,566, consist¬ 
ing for the most part of Pan war Rajputs. The Jamna is six miles from tlio 
village. There is a small bazar, a market on every eighth day, and a school 
in this village. The name is derived from that of a tree, ingiwa (Balanites 
JEgyptiaca), which grew in great quantities on its site when the village was 
founded by one Jalhi, a Panwar Rajput, whoso descendants still hold lands 
here. Tradition ascribes this event to about 500 years ago. The total aroa is 
-6,334 acres. 

IRICHH or Erichh, a town in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is situ¬ 
ated on the right bank of the Betwa to the north of the district, 42 miles from 
Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 4,387, and in 1872 was 3,482. Tho inha¬ 
bitants are for the most part agriculturists, and other classes engaged in tho 
manufacture of chintz, and eMnaris . Chtinari is a long-cloth, sometimes rod 
and sometimes red with yellow and black spots and flowers, worn by women 
as a covering for their head and shoulders. It is made of two qualities—coarse 
and fine. Irichh was formerly a town of considerable importance, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Sirkar of the same name in the Subah of Agra, but tho greater 
part of it is now in ruins. Its former importance is shewn by the numbers of 
ruined mosques and tombs still standing in the suburbs. There is a Munici- 
pflity uuder Act XX. of 1856, supporting seven chaukiddrs at a cost of Its. 294 
a year; a first-class police-station, school, district post-office, and tho head¬ 
quarters of an Assistant Customs Patrol. The town is connected by a district 
road with Gursarai and the Cawnpur and Jhansi imperial road. The British 
army under the Marquis of Hastings encamped here in 1817, in its advance to 
Gwahar, when suffering from cholera. It affords a very strong position for an 
encampment, and it was here that the British force sent by Mr. Almmty from 
Banda, under Major Shepherd, to oppose tho incursions of Amir Klidn by 
Jhansi and Tehri, awaited his approach from Lalatpur. Tho British troops con- 
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sisted of some regular battalions, with a contingent of Datiya troops Und a body 
of GosMins in the pay of the Jhansi Chief. In his first advance the Amir 
was driven back to M&lthaun, and thinking that he had altogether retired, the 
British troops marched to Banda. Amir KMn returned after some time and 
beat up the quarters of the GosMins, who were encamped near Tehri. Amir 
Khan made Irichh his head-quarters in his expeditions against Kuneh and 
Kalpi (see Ktjnch, Kjllpi). 

ITWAN, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsil Karwi, in the Karwi 
subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 50 miles from Allahabad, 62 miles 
from Banda, and 20 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 3,181, 
and in 1872 was 1,428, consisting chiefly of Kols and Brahmans. The Jabal¬ 
pur extension of the East Indian Railway passes through this village. 

JA1TPUR, a town in the parganah of the same name in the P&nwari Tah¬ 
sil, of the Hamirpur District, is distant about 65 miles from the town of Hamir- 
pur. The population in 1865 was 5,905, and in 1872 was 5,159 (2,543 females), 
of whom 4,764 (2,344 females) were Hindus and 395 (199 females) were Musal- 
m&ns. The area of the town site comprises 184 acres, giving 28 souls to the 
acre. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and gave in 1872 a revenue of Rs. 1,495, 
falling at four annas eight pie per head of the population. The expenditure in 
the same year amounted to Rs. 1,000. 

The names of the wards of the town here, as elsewhere, explain their origin 
or give the prevailing caste among their inhabitants, 
tfahaiias, e®* They are the Ghosi, Jogi, Nayak&n, Avastlxi, Mau, 

Kadliya (a word meaning “even”), Kakari (a word meaning “the ruins of a 
wall”)? and Kanaujiya plras-^ and the bazar. There is a police out-post and a 
village school. There is a small trade in grain and in the manufacture and dye¬ 
ing of coarse country cloth for local use. 

The town is a collection of separate villages and extends fully two miles in 

_ . length, hut is very narrow in width. There is but one 

General appearance. , , _ _ . . 

temple worthy of notice—the Dhaunsa, which is super¬ 
intended by a mahant. Within a short distance of the town is the Bela T&1, 
built by Balbrahm, the Chandel ruler of Mahoba, probably about the ninth cen¬ 
tury. It is perhaps five miles in circumference, but is now very shallow owing 
to the embankments having burst ; the last breach occurred in 1869 and has not 
Canals keen P ro P er ty repaired since. Two canals are taken out 

from this lake, measuring altogether about four miles, 
and having au irrigable area of 1,682 acres, but an actual irrigated area of only 
211 acres in 1870-71. There is a second canal in this parganah, called the 
Phulb&gh, 1*25 miles in length, with an irrigated area of only 42 acres. The 
.tewn was probably founded by Jagatraj, son of Ohhatarsal; Bundela, who built 
Jar^fbrfc still in existence, though now much dismantled. It is almost a 


General appearance. 


Canals. 
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mile long, but is very narrow; it is built along the Bela T&l, and is capable of 
bolding almost the entire population. Kesri Singh built a second small fort 
near the other, now in ruins, and also a mansion, in which his descendants re¬ 
side to the present day. The fort was visited by Tieffenthaler in the middle of 
the last century, and is described by him as being situated on a double hill of 
low elevation, that to the north being somewhat higher than the one w to the 
south. 1 

The early histoiy of Jaitpur up to the accession of ChhatarsAl, Bundela, in 1690 

History Of the Jaitpur A.D., has been recorded under Mahoba and Bundbl- 
5tate * KHAra. In 1731, Muhammad Khdn, Bangash, of Far- 

rnkhabad, was sent from Allahabad against Chhatarsal, and so wearied out the 
Bundela that he was obliged to call in the aid of Baji Rao, the Peshwa of tho 
Marhattas, and united they shut up Muhammad Khan in the fort of Jaitpur, and 
reduced him to such distress that food of the most unwholesome kind had to be 
eaten to preserve life. Muhammad Khan received no support from Dehli, and 
in despair his wife sent her veil by her son, Kaim Khan, to her relatives, the 
Rohillas, who by forced marches arrived in time to save the garrison from sur¬ 
rendering in despair. 2 Chhatarsal died the same year, and was succeeded in 
Jaitpur, Hamirpur, and Banda, with the Native States of Charkhdri, Sarila, 
and Ajegarh, yielding a revenue of over thirty lakhs of rupees, by his son, 
Jagatraj. 

A short time after the accession of Jagatraj to the gadi of Jaitpur, Muham¬ 
mad KMn sent Dalil Khdn to invade and subdue his 

Fights with the Afghans. . _ _ T „ 

territory. The forces met near JNanaparia, whore a 

furious battle ensued, which lasted from morning till evening, when the army of 
Jagatraj abandoned the field, with the loss of Rao Bam Singh, the Chief of Siigra, 
and about 1,200 men. When the troops returned to camp the Baja was no¬ 
where to be found. On this becoming known, Amr Kunwar, his R&ni, putting 
on arms, renewed the battle, and defeating Dalil Khdn, discovered her hus¬ 
band lying wounded and insensible on the field, from which her care with diffi¬ 
culty restored him. A second expedition was led against Jaitpur by Dalil 
Khan, who was killed and his troops pursued with great slaughter. On receiv¬ 
ing intelligence of these events Muhammad Khdn advanced in person with an 
overwhelming force, defeated Jagatrdj in several battles, over-ran'the country, 
and obliged the Baja to take refuge in the hills. The Raja then, in accordance 
with the conditions on which the Marhattas had received the one-third of the 
territories of Chhatarsal, applied to the Peshwa for assistance, who at once 
marched with a powerful force into Bundelkhand, and, being joined by the Bun- 
delas, invested Jaitpur, where Muhammad Khan held out for some time, bit was 

1 Bernoulli, I., 24 j. The Raja resided then at Kulpahar. * Life of Hafiz liahmat, 

O.T.C., Lon., I83l» 
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eventually obliged to yield, and promise never again to enter BundelkhancL 
The Peshwa settled the affairs of the province and levied the chauth as his 
annual tribute* On quitting Bundelkhand he took with him a Musalman girl, 
named Mustani, by whom he had a son, named Shamsher Bah&dur, who, dying 
in his twenty-seventh year, left a son, Ali Bahddur, from whom the Nawwabs of 
Banda were descended (see Banda ). 1 

Jagatrdj had several sons, the chief of whom were Kfrat Singh, Pah dr 
Singh, Bir Singh Deo, Senapat, and Kehri Singh. 

Successors of Jagatraj. latter built a fort, called Toriya, outside Kulpahar, 

in Parganah Panwdri. He was, according to tradition, a turbulent prince, whom 
fortune, it would appear, never favoured. From him are descended the Toriya 
family, several members of whom have turned outlaws since the annexation of 
Jaifpurinl850. Thelast outlaw, Raghunatli Singh, was captured in 1869, and 
sentenced to transportation for life, and the small following he had has since 
entirely dispersed. Kxrat Singh, the eldest son, died before his father, and is said 
to have persuaded his father to appoint his son, Gumdn Singh, heir-apparent, 
who thenceforward went by the name of the Diwdn Siwai. Jagatrdj died at 
Man, near Mahoba, in 1758 A.D., and Pahdr Singh, the second son, being on 
the spot, lost no time in seizing the opportunity to advance his claims to the gaclL 
He gave out that Jagatraj, though on the point of death, was not yet dead, 
and conveying the corpse to Jaipur, seized the treasure, amounting it is said to 
ninety-six lakhs of rupees, w T ith which he conciliated the chiefs, and then boldly 
announcing the death of Jagatiaj, proclaimed himself Raja. His mother and 
six or seven Rdnis of Jagatraj became satis . Gumdn and Kham&n Singh, the 
sons of Kfrat Singh, did not allow the usurper to enjoy his possessions in tran¬ 
quillity, but during his life gave him no peace. Ldl Diwdn, the minister of 
Jagatraj, also gave the sovereignty to Gumdn, who henceforth was known by 
the title of Raja of Jaitpur, though during the life of Pahdr Singh he never 
■enjoyed any portion of the territory. The first engagement between the rival 
claimants took place at Supa, in Parganah Panwari, in which the sons of Kxrat 
Singh were completely defeated. They again, with the assistance of Najf 
Khdn, an Afghan adventurer, in 1761 A.D., attacked Pahdr Singh near 
Maudba, and were again defeated and driven across the Jamna. In con¬ 
nection with this engagement an anecdote is related which shows that Pahdr 
Singh was more chivalrous than could have been expected in such rude times:— 
Diwdn Kharg Rai, one of his officers, being discovered in the cowardly act 
of slaying the wounded, Pahdr Singh ordered him to desist, and that the 
wounded should be taken pare of and restored when well. Pahar Singh fell 
ill at Mahoba and died at Jaitpur soon after. He was a man of remarkable 
physical strength ; his ordinary quantity of food was ten pounds a day; he could 
iPogeon’s Bundelas, 107*115. The last Nawv-ab died at Benares in 1672. ~~~ 
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break up a thick shield of hide, break in pieces a coin, lift tip a tent fastened 
with pegs, &c. Such are the tales current in the district to this day. Before 
his death, he is said to have summoned his nephews, Gum&n and Khamdn, and 
keeping Jaitpur and its dependencies, yielding a revenue of thirteen lakhs, in 
his own family, to have divided the remaining portion of his territories between 
them (see Mahoba). 

Gum an Singh obtained the jagir of Banda (see Banda), estimated to 
_ , ^ ^ yield a revenue of Rs. 16,25,000. Kham&n Singh 

was made Raja of Charkhari (see Charkhari), with a 
revenue of Rs. 9,25,000. Of Pahar Singh’s two sons, Gaj Singh andM&n Singh, 
the first succeeded his father on the Jaitpur gadi, and Man Singh obtained the 
jdgir of Sarfla (see Sarila). Bir Singh Deo obtained the fort of Bij&war and 
a territory yielding six lakhs of rupees (see Bija war), still in the possession of 
his descendants. Gaj Singh probably aided in the expulsion of Shuja-ud- 
daulah on the occasion of his invasion of Bundelkhand about 1770 A.D. Kesri 
Singh succeeded his father Gaj Singh, and was in possession of the gadi when 
the British entered Bundelkhand. Jaitpur, in common with Banda and the 
rest of Bundelkhand, was conquered by Ali Bahadur, who assumed the title of 
Nawwab of Banda about 1790 A.D.; but during the troubles that ensued on his 
death in 1802, Kesri Singh would appear to have regained possession of his 
territories (see Bundelkhand). In 1805 Kesri Singh opposed the British, 
and on the rectification of the boundaries of Bundelkhand, had his rule circum¬ 
scribed to the present baoni, literally fifty-two villages. In 1809 this was in¬ 
creased by the addition of villages from Pawai, and in 1812 his sanad gave him 
a tract of country containing in all 150 villages. 1 He was succeeded by his 
minor son, Panchhat, who seems to have bad bad advisors from his youth up¬ 
wards. It is commonly reported that he used to respect the domestic tics of 
none of his subjects. On the occasion of our reverses in K&bul in 1842, ho, 
in common it is believed, with all the Bundela Rajas, thought the time had 
come to revolt from British rule; but of the large States Jaitpur alone broke 
out into open rebellion, which was quelled in a few days, and the Raja, 
being captured in one of the jungles of his own territory, was convoyed to 
Cawnpur, where he lived on a pension of Rs. 2,000 a month till his death. 
He left a son, Jit Singh, who now resides at Naugaon, on a pension of Rs, 500 
a month. 

At the time of Parichhat’s deposition there was a claimant to the Charkhari 
Khet Singh. gadi, of the name of Khet Singh, whose claim was dis¬ 
posed of by the gift of the rdj of Jaitpur about 1842. 
He seems to have spent the whole of his time in sloth and sensuality, and became 
so involved in debt that it is said he could hardly save his life from his crodifcors. 

1 Aitcli,, III, 174. 
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In this emergency he mortgaged his territories to the British Government for 
three lakhs, received a pension, and made over the administration of the par- 
ganah to the British. He died without legitimate issue in 1849, and his terri¬ 
tory was declared to have lapsed; since then it has formed a part of the 
Hamxrpur District. The Rani of Khet Singh resides still at Jaitpur, and has. 
adopted one Arjan Singh, a reputed son of Khet Singh, but whose mother was 
a Musalman lady. The Rani has laid claim to the parganah, on the ground 
that the mortgage effected by her husband was a civil matter, and that the 
sum borrowed having been paid off with interest, she is entitled to possession ; 
the claim has only lately been disposed of adversely to her. 

JAITPUR, a Parganah in Tahsili Panwari of the Hamfrpur District, 
according to the census of 1872 had an area of 145 square miles and 32ft 
acres, of which 57 square miles and 192 acres were cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (132 square miles and 192 acres), 44 
square miles and 320 acres xere returned as unculturable, 39 square miles 
and 64 acres as culturable, and 48 square miles and 448 acres as cultivated. 
The number of villages in 1872 was 50, of which 16 had less than 200 inha¬ 
bitants; 14 had between 200 and 500; 16 had between 500 and 1,000; 
two had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. The 
boundaries of the parganah and position of the principal villages are shown by 
the district map, and its previous history is given under the notice of Jaitpur 
town. 

The land-revenue in 1872 stood at Rs. 34,481, or with cesses at Es. 37,442, 
while it was estimated that the rent and cesses paid by cultivators reached 
the sum of Rs. 74,225. The incidence of the land-revenue in 1872 on 
the total area was five annas eleven pie per acre; on the area assessed 
to revenue six annas six pie; and on the cultivated area fifteen annas one- 
pie per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 29,551 souls, of whom 15,346 were males? 
_ , . and 14,185 were females, thus giving 204 inhabitants 

to the square mile (106 males and 98 females). The 
distribution among the great Hindu castes gives for Brahmans, 4,588 (2,141 
females); for Rajputs, 728 (361 females); Baniyas, 735 (357 females); and other 
castes, 22,692(10,948 females). The total number of Hindus was 28,743, of 
whom 13,807 were females ; while the Musalmans numbered only 788 souls, of 
whom 378 were females. The statistics of education show that 276 males can 
read and write—all Hindus; of these 18 are under 12 years of age, 42 between 
12 and 20, and 216 above 20 years of age. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
are the Kanaujiya and Bhat. The Rajput clans comprise Panw&rs, Parih&rs, 
and Bundelas; while the Baniyas belong chiefly to Kasaundhans and Agarwi- 
im other wastes contain Garariyas, Darodg&rs, Ahirs, Kayaths, Sonars, 
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Lohars, Kahars, Mais, Kumhdrs, Khagars, Tamolis, Koris, Telfs, Chamdrs, 
Dhobis, Kachhfs, Basors, Darzis, Kalals, Kurmis, Lodhas, and Kadheras. 
Tbe occupation statements show that 149 male adults were engaged in the 
learned professions ; 937 were domestic servants ; 165 were engaged in com¬ 
merce; 5,103 were occupied in tilling the land and in tending cattle ; 1,922 
in the mechanical arts and petty trades; and 1,491 are entered as labourers. Of 
the total population, 598 are shown as landholders, 13,421 as engaged in agri¬ 
culture, and 15,512 in occupations other than agriculture. 

JALALPUE, a town situated on the Betwa, in the parganah of the same 
name of the Hamirpur District, and distant about 30 miles from the civil 
station. In 1872 the population was 3,040, and in 1865 was 3,433. It is 
said to be named after either Jalal-ud-dfn, ruler of Kalpi, or one Jaldl Sh&h, 
a faMr y whose tomb is here. There are seven wards, the names of which 
explain their origin: they are the Sukul, Misr, Diibe, Jogi, Tiwari, Taraus, 
and Uparaus. The town was till 1854 the seat of a Munsifi , and still has 
a police-station and a tahsili school. Several wealthy natives reside here. 
Khandaut, now a mere ichera, is just outside Jaldlpur. So late as Akbar’s time 
it gave its name to the parganah, and was one of the thdnds of Prithirdj about 
1180 A.D. The chauhiddri cess here yields Rs. 90 per mensem and supports 
eight watchmen. 

JALALPUE, also known as Jalalpur Kharaila, a parganah and tahsil in 
the Hamirpur District, is bounded on the north by the river Betwa ; on the 
south by a portion of Charkhari; on the east by Parganahs Sumerpur an'dMau- 
dha; and on the west by the Rath Parganah. The Jalalpur Parganah, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1872, had a total area of 419 square miles and 576 acres, of 
which 213 square miles and576 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with 
Government revenue (416 square miles and 192 acres), 109 square miles and 320 
acres were returned as unculturable, 96 square miles and 320 acres as oulturablo 
and 210 square miles and 192 acres as cultivated. The area given iu 1871 was 
269,130 acres, or 420 square miles and 330 acres. The number of v illa ges in 
1872 was 89, of which 26 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 17 had betwoon 200 
and 500; 20 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 
between 2,000 and 3,000; 4 between 3,000 and 5,000; and one moro than 
5,000 inhabitants. The position of the principal villages is shown by the dis¬ 
trict map. 

JaMpuratan early period was formed from the old Parganah of Khandaut; 

Fiscal history. the remains of the kHera of Khandaut is near the pro- 

sent town of Jalalpur. In 1841 the whole of the small 
Parganah of Kharaila was annexed from Parganah Maudha, and also a largo 
portion of Rath, so that the parganah is often to the present day blown as 
Jalalpur Kharaila. 
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The following statement gives the assessments during the earlier periods of 
British rule :— 


Years of settlement. 

Name of Settlement Officer. 

__ 

Land-reve¬ 

nue. 

Balance on 
the whole 
terra of set¬ 
tlement. 



Ba. 

Rs. 

2805-06 A. IX ••• 

Mr. J. D. Erskine ... ... 

2,58,160 

... 

1806-07 to 1808-09 ... 

Ditto ... ... 

2,60,452 


2809-10 to 1811-12 ... 

Mr. Wauehope ... ... 

306,179 


1812-13 to 1814-15 ... 

Ditto ... ... 

3,06,739 

».» 

1815-16 to 1819-20 ... 

Mr. Waring ... ... 

4,01,135 

7,385 

1820-21 to 1824-25 

AXr. Valpy ... ... 

3,90,412 

19,247 

1825-26 to 1829-30 ... 

Ditto ... ... 

3,76,299 

1,00,415 

1830-31 to 1834-35 ... 

Mr. Ainslie 

2,92,690 

2,29,433 

1835-S6tO 1840-41 ... 

Mr. Pidcock ... ... 

2,75,800 

48,116 

1841-42 to 1871-72 ... 

Mr. W. Muir 

2,49,958 

... 


u We have here/ 5 writes Mr. (now Sir William) Muir in 1842/ u the opposite 
Mr. Muir on the set- extremes of exaction and subsequent abatement deve- 


tlement. loped in the widest extent. No less than twenty-nine 

villages, yielding a land-revenue of Rs. 53,525, have gone to ruin and been 
purchased by Government, and fourteen are at present held in direct manage¬ 
ment. On the other hand, the abatements of the eighth settlement in 1831 
appear to have been granted with more than usual rashness : undue limitation of 
the Government demand was, therefore, more glaring here than in Parganah 
Hamirpur of the same district.” The same writer describes the different por¬ 
tions of the parganah as follows:—“The broken and barren lands of Jalalpur 
you may look around and for miles see nothing but the rugged crests of innu¬ 
merable hillocks, from which all trace of vegetation has been swept into the 
ravines that intersect them. The spectacle is striking, and its wave-like appear¬ 
ance has been graphically described as c resembling the sea in a state of great 
commotion.’ 

“ The rivers Barmd and Parwaha ran through the parganah and sever three 
distinct ranges of mar , which it is therefore natural to conclude originally exten¬ 
ded uninterruptedly across. The eastern range is by far the most fertile, and 
adjoins to the mar villages of Maudha and Sumerpur, The central and west¬ 
ern tracts, as they approach more closely to the ravines,. are less rich. The 
whole constitutes the first class, which is slightly inferior to that of Hamirpur. 
The second and third classes follow the course of the rivers. In some of 

~ + 1 Bep., H, 841, For explanation of soil terms sec Hamrieur District.. 
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the second-class Tillages sugar-cane was, in the palmy days of the pargana i, 
cultivated on the parrict lands, which are admirably adapted to its growth; but 
the prostration of their resources has compelled the zamindars to discontinue 
its production, and it has now almost entirely disappeared. - Both of these classes 
are very poor, and bear a strong resemblance to those of Kalpx. The fiist- 
elass vi lla ges transferred from Bath are composed of the most fertile mar^ 
surpassing that of every other parganah but Ivimch. Sugar-cane is grown 
to a considerable extent both in them and in the second class : the latter may, 
therefore, be looked upon as somewhat superior to the second class of J&3&1- 
pur proper. The water is very close to the surface, and irrigation in the parna 
lands is practicable, and is sometimes attempted from kuchclict (earthen) wells $ 
but the scantling of land which is really irrigated rarely exceeds the size and 
character of a garden. The third class resembles that of Jalalpur. Towards 
Kharaila a new feature in the scenery appears in the occasional hills which, 
composed of huge masses of rock piled one upon another in strange con¬ 
fusion, rise like icebergs from the plain. The mar land extends with un¬ 
diminished fertility up to their very base, but the streams which arise from them 
have in some places supplanted the richer soils; with this exception, tho small 
Parganah of Kharaila is equal to the first class of Rath.” 

The rate per acre of the old assessment was Re. 1-15-10 on cultivation and 


Settlement statistics. 


Re. 1-5-3 on the culturable area. The following table 
shows the result of the assessment of 1842, which is 


now only about to be revised:— 



Kachhar ... 

g [ Jalalpur 
- 

® < Rath 
SI 

g {Kharaila 
( Jalalpur 
1“ CBath 
Third class 



Bs. Rs. 

28,450 29,533 

85,650 96,979 

50,568 49,224 

46,905 64,481 

42,525 43,496 

14,813 12,026 

6,889 5,3G7 


Bates per acre of 
former land-reve¬ 
nue. 

jl j 

LJ ^ 

B S 

■8 § 

» cS 

a os 

O JKJ 

a ® 
o ** 


Bs. a* p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 14 9 

1 0 11 

1 13 4 

i— 

00 

2 4 3 

1 10 8 

l ll i£ 

l 3 0 

1 7 Sh 

1 0 2 

1 14 3$ 

1 6 11 

1 4 3 

0 8 10 

1 15 10 

1 5 3 


is. a, p. Bs. a, p, 

10 9 0 14 0 

11 8 1 2 

0 4 1 7 5 

10 2 1 2 4 

4 10 0 H 2J 

7 7 1 1 10 
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The total area of the parganah capable of cultivation, as divided into cultur- 
able and cultivated, is distributed ajnong the following soils 


Class of Tillages. 

; 

& 

s 

§ 

M 

Parua. 

l 

1 

P5 

Tan. 

Kachhar, 

Total. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Kachhar, cultivated 

... j 

380 

1,135 

3,507 

4,918 

920 

3,934 

14,794 


„ culturable 


1,055 

2,347 

6,013 

11,625 

970 

4,843 

26,853 


r Jalalpur, activated 

m 

19,816 

11,036 

6,955 

7,450 

98 

1,376 

46,720 


„ culturable 

it* 

26/49 

15,708 

11,408 

14,703 

98 

1,667 

69,731 

m 

c5 

*3 4 

Rath, cultivated 

»t« 

10,654 

3,877 

4,661 

3,230 


2 

22,824 

-+=> 

to 

r-i 

5 

„ culturable 


12,920 

5,737 

6,306 

5,823 

... 

2 

30,788 

Kharaila, cultivated 

Ht 

17,959 

| 2,173 

2,567 

4,870 

... 

101 

27,670 


„ culturable 

Ml 

20,fe77 

3,447 

3,956 

11,132 

... 

115 

39,527 

m 

"Jalalpur, cultivated 

• »* 

875 

6,746 

9,980 

8,792 

239 

2,082 

28,714 

ci 

’3 

,, culturable 

Ml 

1,453 

9,989 

13,567 

14,450 

249 

2,425 

42,133 

O 

Rath, cultivated 

... 

481 

1,842 

3,920 

1,488 

Mt 

93 

7,824 

09 

w 

„ culturable 

«M 

539 

2,368 

5,145 

2,173 

Ml 

116 

10,341 


Third-class cultivated 

Ml 

22 

263 

1,537 

2,765 

102 

748 

5,437 


„ culturable 

... 

38 

836 

2,473 

7,910 

102 

1,090 

12,449 


Grand Total 

... 

113,118 

67,504 

81,995 

101,345 

2,778 

18,593 

385,315 


In 1872 the land-revenue stood at Rs. 1,98,276, or with cesses Rs. 2,09,923, 
•while the amount paid by cultivators as rents and cesses was estimated at 
Rs. 3,50,290. The rate of incidence of the Government revenue during the 
same year was on the total area eleven annas ten pie, on the area assessed to 
revenue eleven annas eleven pie, and Re. 1-7-2 on the cultivated area per acre. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 83,356 souls, of whom 43,886 were 
Population males and 39,470 were females, giving 198 inhabitants 

to the square mile (104 males and 94 females). The 
estimate in 1842 gave 111-8 of both sexes to the square mile. The Hindus 
are divided into Brahmans, numbering 9,924 (4,445 females); Rajputs, 7,041 
(2,962 females); Baniyas, 3,045 (1,392 females); and other castes, 59,255 (28,709 
■ females), giving a total Hindu population of 79,265 souls, of whom 37,508 
are females. The Musalmans numbered 4,087, of whom 1,960 were females. 
Anafi®g^t the total population, 12 were returned as insane; 11 as idiots; 21 as 
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deaf and dumb; 311 as blind, and 55 as lepers. The educational statistics show 
that 1,811 males can read and write, of whom 117 are Musalm&ns. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas and Gaurs. The Raj¬ 
puts are for the most part Bais, then come Gautams and Raghubansis; while the 
Baniyas comprise Umrs, Ghois, Agar w alas, and Damars. Amongst the other 
castes are Ahirs, Darodg&rs, Garariyas, KaMrs, Lohars, Sonars, Kayaths, 
Telis, Eons, Tamolfs, Gosains, Rais, Bharbhunjas, Kumhars, Khagdrs, Cham&rs, 
Dhobis, Eachhis, Basors, Bhats, Darzis, Mails, Kalals, Joshfs, Bairagis, and 
Eadheras. The occupation statements show 273 male adults employed in the 
learned professions; 3,040 in domestic service; 473 in commerce; 1,484 in tilling 
the land and tending cattle; 4,998 in petty trades and the mechanical arts; and 
5,062 as labourers. Of the total population, 1,805 are shown as landowners, 
36,579 as agriculturists, and 44,972 as having occupations other than agriculture. 

The percentage of the principal crops grown in the parganah during 1842 
was in Jalalpur proper, kharif crops, jodr, 21*2 ; bdjrd, 
21*5 , cotton, 18 ; sugar-cane, 0*06 ; rating, &c,, 4*23 : 
rabi crops, wheat, 6*7 ; gram, 22*7 ; til, 1*7, and alsi, arhar, and kustim , 3*8. In 
the portion of Jal&lpur transferred from Rath the proportions w r ere, kharif crops, 
jodr, 20; bdjrd, 14*9 ; cotton, 13*4; sugar-cane, 1*1 ; rating, &c., 3*6 : rabi crops, 
wheat, 17; gram, 26*2 ; til, 1*7, and aid, &c., 2. In the Kharaila portion of the 
parganah the percentage of kharif crops was jodr, 21*5 ; bdjrd, 3*7; cotton, 
12*5 ; sugar-cane, 0*1; rating, &c., 5*2 : rabi crops, wheat, 35*5 ; gram, 15*5 ; 
at, 2 ; and aid, &c., 3*9. In 1842 there were 15*5 ploughs and 32 bullocks to 
the square mile. The above statistics, though old, are the latest that can be 
relied upon, and sufficiently show the relative importance of the various crops 
in this parganah. 

JALA UN, a parganah and tahsil in the Jalaun District, had, according 
to the census of 1872, an area of 323 square miles, of which 242 were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue (308 square miles), 46 square 
miles were returned as unculturable, 35 square miles as culturable, and 227 as 
cultivated. There were 219 villages, of which 95 had a population under 200 ; 
69 had between 200 and 500; 34 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 18 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. Jalaun itself had 8,824 
inhabitants. The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amountod 
to Rs. 2,16,206, or with cesses Rs. 2,38,865, which fell on the total area at 
Re. 1-0-9, on the area assessed to Government revenue at Re. 1-1-7, and on the 
cultivated area at Re. 1-6-4 per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 91,438 souls, giving 283 to the square mile. 
There were 86,153 Hindds, with 39,467 females, and 5,284 Musalrndns, with 2,468 
females. The principal Hindu divisions are Brahmans, numbering 15,570, with 
6,997 females; Rajputs, 8,916, having 3,731 females; Baniyas, 3,618, giving 1,637 
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females; and all other castes numbered 58,049 souls, of whom 27,102 were 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions were Kanaujiyas, Sanadhs, Jajho- 
tiyas, Maharasthras, Marwaris, and Sarwariyas. The Rajputs for the most part 
belonged to the Parih&r, Kachhwaha, Gaur, Sengar, Chauhan, Bhadauriya, 
Rathor, Kasya, Tonw&r, Gaharwar, Bichar, Ohandel, Bais, Panwar, Banaphar, 
Gahlot, and Sarauliya clans. The Baniyas comprise Agarwals, Parwars, Ghois, 
Umrs, and Jamiyas. The other castes contain Bhats, Bairagis, Lodhas, Aln'rs, 
Garariyas, Lohars, EAchhis, Kurmfs, Kahars, BTais, Kumhars, Telis, Barhais, 
Khagarsj Kalals, Korfs, Cham&rs, Khatiks, Chhipfs, Darzis, Lakheras, Jogis^ 
Kayaths, Sonars, Joshis, Patwas, Tamolis, Khakrobs, Ghosis, Belddrs, Gujars, 
Gosains, Basors, and Dhanaks; a few Marhattas, Mullahs, Mahajans, Bhunas, 
B&ris, Bhats, Bohras, and Bharbhunjas are also found. The occupation state¬ 
ments show that in 1872, 1,525 male adults were engaged in the learned pro¬ 
fessions; 4,187 in domestic service ; 1,248 in commerce; 15,957 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle; 5,193 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; and 4,9G4 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 6,572 were shown as landholders, 36,692 
as agriculturists, and 48,174 as employed in avocations other than agriculture. 
All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

JALAUN, a towm in the parganah and district of the same name in the 
Jhansi Division, is situated in the centre of the district, 14 miles from Urai, 
in latitude 26°-8 / -32 // and longitude 79°-22'-42/' In 1865 the population 
numbered 14,242, inhabiting 3,345 houses. In 1872 the total population num¬ 
bered 10,197 souls, of whom 4,888 were females. There were 8,824 Hindus 
(4,217 females) and 1,373 Musalmans (671 females). There were 2,294 enclo¬ 
sures, of which 303 were occupied by Musalm&ns. Of 157 houses built with 
skilled labour, 150 were inhabited by Hindus and 7 by Musalmans. Of. the 
common mud-houses, numbering 2,413, only 328 were occupied by Musalmdns. 
Of the total population, 83 w*ere shown as landholders, 1,150 as agriculturists, 
and 8,964 as engaged in employments other than agriculture. The occupation 
statements show the following trades as pursued by more than one hundred 
male adults-each:—Beggars, 209 ; cultivators, 475; labourers, 503; oil-makers, 
108; servants, 795 ; shopkeepers, 123 ; shoemakers, 100 ; and weavers, 108. 
All trades usually found in an Indian town are represented hero. 

The Chaukid&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and iu 1872 yielded a reve¬ 
nue of Rs. 1,989, from which Rs. 1,170 were expended in paying 27 watchmen. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 1,895, and the incidence of taxation three annas 
one pie per head of the population. The area of the town site is 395 acres, 
giving 26 souls to the acre. 

Jal.aun is a town of considerable size, and contains a fair proportion of 

~ . _ houses built by skilled labour, and to the south the 

General appear anc e. J 7 

remains of a fort; demolished in 1860, the former 
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residence of the Marhatta Subahdars. Nearly all the respectable inhabitants are 
Marhatta Brahmans, known as Dakhini Pandits, whose ancestors held employ¬ 
ment iinder the Peshwa’s Deputy. They are now pensioners, and in the enjoy¬ 
ment of revenue-free grants, while some have emigrated to Gwaliar. It was 
proposed in 1858 to remove the head-quarters of the district here from Urai, 
but, owing to its low position, Jalann in the rains is surrounded by a swamp, 
and becomes the very hot-bed of cholera and fever, so the project-was 
abandoned. The Tahsildar in charge of the parganah lives here; he is usually 
a Sub-Magistrate of the second class, and has civil jurisdiction, in claims not 
exceeding Ks. 300, under Act XVIII. of 1867. The tahsili school is on a well- 
raised site near the Deoti bazar, and there are twenty-two village schools 
besides in the parganah. There is also a tahsili guard of the regular police. 
A good and partly brick-metalled road runs from Jalaun to Urai, and fair- 
weather roads to K&lpi and to G-waliar, through JBangra and Gopalpur, on 
the Pahuj river. A fine road has been made to the Shergarh ferry on the 
Jamna, which is only 14 miles from the railway station of Phaphund in 
Etawah.- 

The Urai road is made with broken bricks for a good part of tlie distance 
between the two towns, but the bridge about midway, over an important ndld, 
is useless from its extensive earthworks having been swept away during the 
rains, and the traffic has to go down into the bed of the ndld . The roadway- 
leading to the town is unmade and little raised; it passes to the Tahsildari, and 
winds round the fort ruin on two sides to reach the Deoti bazar, the principal 
business-place of Jalaun. The town has no manufactures at all, and almost 
no trade. The people, as a rule, look miserably poor. The sardi is a poor, 
broken, ill-kept place, and very few travellers come to it. The brick-built or 
brick-faced houses in the town are few in number, and mud-built houses greatly 
predominate. Many parts of the town present the appearance of an ordinary 
village, both as regards the houses and the ways between them, as so very many 
agriculturists live in the town. 

The branch dispensary, supported by subscriptions at a cost of Its. S3 a 
Drainage month, is a neat little building in the neighbourhood of 

the fort ditch, but well removed from it. The town 
contains many good wells, the water in which, about 18 feet from the surface, is 
good as a rule. Around the town, at some distance outside, there is a raised 
unmade roadway called the chahr , which is said to arrest the surface-drainage 
in places and so increase the moisture in the town. The great want at Jalaun, 
from a sanitary point of view, is drainage, and every other form of improve ¬ 
ment should give way to that; for, so long as the town remains liable to a 
condition of flooding, as it does now, it is not a fit place of residence for man v 
people (0. P.) * 
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JAMALPUR, a village in Parganah and Tabsil Banda of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 6 miles from Banda. The population in 1865 was 2,425, and 
in 1871 was 2,414, consisting chiefly of Bais Thakurs. There is a halkahbandi 
school here. The area of the village is 2,872 acres. 

JASPURA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pail&ni of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 17 miles from Banda and 4 miles from Pailani. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 1,725, and in 1871 was 2,319, consisting for the most part 
of Dikhit Rajputs. The village is said to have derived its name from the 
founder, a Thakur named Jasu Singh. There is a fort, named Abhaipur, near 
this village, connected with the exploits of a robber chieftain, Hum&yun, who took 
advantage of the weak hold of the descendants of Aurangzeb over the distant 
provinces of Bundelkhand to gather together a following of adventurers, ac¬ 
companied by whom he plundered under the title of Raja. The legend concern¬ 
ing him is that in his infancy a holy fakir prophesied that he would become a 
Raja, and that on reaching the age of manhood Humdyun fulfilled the prophecy. 
This Raja diverted the waters of the Ken into an artificial channel, the main 
stream flowing still in the old bed. The cutting made by him has been of 
the greatest benefit to the villages through which it passes as a means of 
irrigation. The canal commences from a small village called Bhatka, and 
joins the Ken below Sindhan Kalau, after passing through the villages of 
Jaspura, Jhanjhiri, Dara, Mau, Manjha, and Parahri. Hum&yun was ulti¬ 
mately defeated and slain in battle with the imperial troops near the Tons' 
river, 90 miles from Pailani. The village is divided into four thoks, with a 
total area of 6,728 acres. 

JASU, or Jasa, a petty State in Bundelkhand, lies about 26 miles south¬ 
east of Pannd, with an area in 1863 of 180 square miles, a population of 24,000 
souls, and a revenue of about Rs. 30,000 per annum. 1 It is bounded on the 
north and west by Ajegarh; on the east by Nagaudh; and on the south by Maihar. 
On the death of Chhatars&l, Parganahs Kotra and Jasu fell to the share of 
Jagatr&j, and were held by Bbarati Chand, the fourth son of Chhatars&l, in 
subordination to his brother. On the death of Pahar Singh, the successor of 
Jagatr&j, they were divided between Khaman Singh of Charkh&ri and Guman 
Singh of Banda. On the death of Bharati Chand, his sons, Durjan Singh and 
Hari Singh, succeeded to separate shares and maintained an independent position. 
Durjan Singh died without heirs, and left his share to Chait Singh, son of Hari 
Singh, who was succeeded by his infant son, Murat Singh, in the whole of the 
Jasd territory. Jasu fell to Ali Bahadur, the Marhatta leader, by whom Gopal 
Singh, a rebel servant of Chait Singh, was established in possession on condi¬ 
tion of allegiance. Gop&l Singh took Murat Singh under his protection. In 

XAitda* Treat.* Ill,, 236,320. Dr. Stratton, in 1873, gives the area as 74 square miles, and 
Rvfettte at 7 ,goo. 
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1807 Kotra was assigned to Baja Baklit Bali of Ajegarh on Ills seeking the 
protection of the British, and confirmed to him by a sanacl granted after the 
redaction of Ajegarh, and bearing date September, 1812 u Murat Singh, how¬ 
ever, refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Baklit Singh, and continuous 
quarrels arose. In 1813 the British Government decided in favour of Baklit 
Bali, and directed the Agent in Bundelkhand to endeavour to persuade Murat 
Singh to acknowledge the Baja’s supremacy and pay his revenue of Bs. 2,500 
a year through the British Government, if not direct to the Raja. u But 
Murat Singh would listen to no terms which involved a recognition of his 
subordination to Bakht Singh in any form. The inability of the Raja to coerce 
Murat Singh led to further inquiries into the claims of the latter. It was 
clearly proved that although the Jasu jdgir had never been actually separated 
from the territories originally ruled over by Jagatraj, yet the authority of 
the Ajegarh or Banda branch of the family over Jasu had never been more 
than nominal ; that several influential Chiefs of Bundelkhand were in favour of 
the claims of Murat Singh being recognized ; and that had the existence and 
claims of Murat Singh been known in 1807, his descent and rights would un¬ 
doubtedly have insured to him the separate recognition of his patrimonial 
possessions, according to the policy of the British Government in confirming 
possession as it stood at the time of Ali Bahadur’s death. 

A separate sanad was therefore conferred on Murat Singh in 1816 confirming 
him in the possession of Jasu, independently of any subjection to Ajegarh. At 
the same time it was considered unjust, under anew and more accurate view of 
the case, to insist on Bakht Singh ceding without compensation what had boon 
solemnly acknowledged by the British Government in 1813 to be his right. A 
remission of the quit-rent of Bs. 2,500 which the Raja of ijegarh claimed from 
Jasu was, therefore, granted to Baja Bakht Singh from the amount of his annual 
tribute; and in consideration of the injury done to Murat Singh by his long 
exclusion from his rights, Government resolved to bear the loss and not to exact 
the quit-rent from Jasu. Murat Singh had two legitimate sons, the eldest of whom 
died childless, and the second, Isri Singh, succeeded to the jdgir. Isri Singh 
was long at variance with two of his relatives, Raghunath Singh, cousin, and 
Satarjit Singh, nephew, of Murat Singh. In consequence of their rebellion he 
had ousted them from their respective jagirs of Rachol and Dauraha. Bronx 
1832 the dispute had been frequently referred to the Agent in Bundelkhand 
for settlement, but the policy of Government not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the State prevented anything being done. But as the continuance of 
the quarrel threatened the disturbance of the public peace, Government inter¬ 
fered in 1845. Raghunath Singh was restored to the State of Rachol on con- 
dition of paying an annual quit-rent of Rs. 1,000 to the jdg irddr of Jasu, 

J Aitch. Treat., III., Sil ; 320—325. 
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and a money allowance of Rs. 1,000 a year was given to Satarjft Singh, 
who was incapable of managing the jdgir of Dauvaba if it bad been restored 
to him.” 

Isri Singh died in I860, leaving a son, Mm Singh, a minor, who died shortly 
after, and then the direct descendants of Murat Singh became extinct. The 
Raja of Ajegarh claimed the State as a lapse to him, but his claim was consi¬ 
dered to have been extinguished by the arrangements of 1816, the effect of 
which was to recognize and confirm the antecedent rights of the Jasfi family, 
and thereby to entitle the collateral relatives of Murat Singh to succeed in 
direct subordination to the British Government. Satarjit Singh, of the Dauraha 
branch of the family, and nephew of Murat Singh, was considered the nearest 
heir, and as he himself wished to succeed in preference to his youngest son, 
Ranjit Singh, being adopted as had been proposed by the widows of the late 
Eaja, he was recognized as the successor to the State, subject to the payment 
of a relief of Es. 2,500. The jagirdar has received the right of adoption. 
Diwan Satarjit, jagirdar of Jasii, died in November, 1869, and was succeeded by 
his son, Diw&n Bhupal Singh. 1 

JHALOKHAR, a town situated in Parganah Hamirpur of the Hamfrpur 
District, about 8 miles from the civil station, on the Kalpi road. The popula¬ 
tion in 1872 was 2,317. It has a temple dedicated to Deviji-bhanya Rani, the 
earth of which is considered a specific-against rheumatism. It is visited for 
this purpose on Sundays by a few persons during the rains, by more during 
the cold season, and by numbers during the hot season. 

JHANSI, a latge town now belonging to Gwaliar and giving the name to 
the District of Jhansi, lies on the Agra and Sagar road in latitude 25°-27 / '-30 <5r 
and longitude 78°-37/ / The town is situated amongst tanks and groves, and 
is surrounded by a wall. On a rock overlooking the town and commanding 
the adjoining British Station of Nauabad Jhansi is a fort built of stone. The 
population is estimated at 30,000. The village originally occupying the site 
of the town was called Balwantnagar, and the fort was built by Bir Singh Deo, 
Eaja of Orchha, in the reign of Jahangir. In 1744, N&rd Sankar, a Marhatta 
leader, chose the town as his head-quarters, made great additions to the fort, and 
founded the present town by compelling the residents of other towns to leave 
their houses and settle in it, as well as by encouraging Gosains and Marhattas 
to take up their residence there. Under him Jhansi soon became a flourishing 
city. a The walls (or shahr pan&h) were erected by Sheo Rao Bhao, Subahdar, 
from 1796 to 1814 A.D., and have not been much altered since then. The 
people of Orchha give the origin of the name in this wise :—They relate that 
one day when the Raja of Jaitpur was on a visit to Bir Singh Deo, Raja of 
Orchha, and .both were sitting on the roof of the palace a t Orchha, the latter 

l Sei * Kee * ?©r G, L, LXXXII, xxxix, , 2 N. Wv P. Kec., III., £T. S., 143, 
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pointed out liis new fort in the distance and asked tlio Jaitpur Raja, did ho 
see it ? ” the latter replied “jhdln si” meaning “ like a shadow, 5 ’ that he could 
barely see it. The fort was from that day called Jliainsf, the modern Jharisi. 
It was held for a short time by the Oudh Vazir in 1761, who reduced it almost 
to ruins. It barely escaped from the hands of Amir Khan through tho good 
offices of Bala Rao in 1799, and eventually fell into the hands of the British with 
the lapsed estate of Gangadhar Rao in 1853. Tho town and tort with all vil¬ 
lages to the west of the Pahiij in Jalaun and Parganahs Pachor and Ivat&hra 
in Jhansi were handed over to the Gwaliar State on the 1st of April, 18bl (seo 
Jhansi Hauabad). 

Hunter, who visited the place in 1792, says :— u It is frequented by the cara¬ 
vans from the Deccan which go to Purrakhabad and 
General appearaace. ^ 0 $ lcrs cities of the Dooab. Hence an afflux of 


wealth, which is augmented by a considerable trade in the cloths of Ohanderi, 
and by the manufacture of bows, arrows, and spears, tho principal weapons of 
Bundela tribes.” The wall is furnished with strong arched gateways of stone. 
The westward corner of the city site is a high rock, on which the fort is built 
and strengthened with outworks taking in all the rock outside. On tlio city 
side the rock is precipitous. The fort outworks continue the city wall then, 
with irregular outline, but very thoroughly, excepting perhaps at one place, 
where the partially-formed breach through which the British force entorod in 
the mutiny year is still visible. It seems to be tacitly understood that its for¬ 
tifications are not to be armed or repaired: certainly only a few rusty cannon 
can be seen there, and the great fort buildings are falling into ruin. But na¬ 
turally the place is immensely strong. Its fortifications arc most durably 
constructed, and will not be counted useless from decay for many a long year 
to come. Seen from the top of the fort, the city appears as a wide-spread* 
collection of houses, with trees clustering everywhere amidst and around tho 


View from the fort. 


houses, especially in the outskirts and beyond tho 
city wall, where too much water may be seen. 


Outside, facing the fort south-westward, the Jhansi Cantonment and Civil Sta¬ 


tion appear as a few white buildings dotting the plain, and in tho same neigh¬ 
bourhood, but more to the west, new Jhansi may be seen—a villagc-liko place 
of little importance, inhabited mostly by clerks and subordinate officials of 


the British Government. The site of Jhansi city is low, and the spring-level, 
as seen in the wells, is not more than six or eight feet from tho surface. 
Immediately outside the walls, on the east side, tliex-o is a deep wido-sproad 
collection of water called Lachlimi Tdl, an extensive lake with ill-defined 
borders; its water overflowing in all directions, apparently a recent circum¬ 
stance, and sapping the foundations of several good temples thereabout. The 
wells in the neighbourhood are full to the brim. 
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On the west side of the city also, outside the walls, there is another, but 
shallower and less extensive, collection of water called Aukheya Tal. In the 
midst of the city there is a large square tank called a dharmsala . The houses 
of the city are the brick-built, good-looking houses of a Eundelkhand town. 
The principal way leads from a gate on the west side to a gate on the east side. 
It is wide, but unmade, and includes in its course the principal bazar, where 
there are good double-storied houses and some fair shops on a roadway wider 
than usual, almost a market-place. The lamp-posts on this bazarway are re¬ 
mains of British rule, and are still lighted every dark night. In all there are 
nine gateways in the city wall, and fairly wide roadways pass in all directions 
to reach them, and on most of these ways in parts there are mean-looking shops. 
These principal ways, more or less tortuous, intercommunicate by narrow lanes. 1 

JHANSI, a parganah and tahsil in the district of the same name, had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 379 square miles, of which 186 
square miles were cultivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue 
(338 square miles), 75 were returned as unculturable, 102 as barren, and 161 
as cultivated. There were 160 villages, of which 71 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 47 had between 200 and 500; 32 had between 500 and 1,000; 6 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000; one from 2,000 to 3,000, and two above 5,000— 
Barwa Sugar and Bhander. 

This parganah was assessed by Major Davidson in 1864. It originally con- 
. tained 182 villages, but by the treaty with Gwaliar of 

December 12th, 1860, 12 revenue-free and 49 revenue 
villages were ceded to that State. When it came under settlement in 1864 it 
consisted of 121 villages, of which six were revenue-free and one a r&nd (or 
grass preserve). The south of the parganah, which comprises all the kudnbandi 
villages, form a chaur&si (or group of 84 villages), and is known by that name. 

' Of these only 53 remain now within qur territory. Major Davidson fixed the 
assessment of 112J villages, paying revenue at Rs. 47,157, which was sub¬ 
sequently reduced to Rs. 46,345, giving an incidence on the total area of 
Re. 0-4-7 per acre ; on the eulturablo area of Re. 0-6-9; and on the cultivated 
area of Re. 0-12-11. The total area was then 183,018 acres, consisting of 
1,552 revenue-free; 42,136 barren; 42,727 culturable waste; 30,296 lately 
abandoned ; 66,307 cultivated, of which 13,690 acres are irrigated. At the 
close of 1872, the following villages belonging to Parganah Bhander, but 
recently included in Jhansi, were ceded to Gwaliar, viz. 7 Barenda Haveli, 
Barana, DalSpnra, AtMri Khera, Dalpatpur, Saiton, Saletra, Mustara, Mtin£, 
Astaul, Piprawa Ilhas, Narauli, Piadl, Sirs&i, and Dhamnar. In 1872 the land- 
' revenue stood at Rs. 86,356, or with cesses Rs. 97,156. The incidence of the 
l and-revenue was then five annas eight pie on the total area, six annas five pie 

1 Planck’s Kep., 1871, p. 42, 
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on the area assessed to Government revenue, and cloven annas seven pie^p tho 
cultivated area* 

The total population was 72,861, of whom 33,132 were females, giving alto¬ 
gether 192 souls to the square mile (105 males and 87 
Population. females). There were 69,490 Hindus, of whom 31,842 

were females, and 3,204 Musalmans, of whom 1,228 were females. The Hindus 
gave 8,174 Brahmans, with 3,742 females ; 1,898 Rajputs, with 651 females ; 
2,971 Baniyas, giving 1,328 females, and 56,447 all other castes, who numbered 
amongst them 26,121 females. The principal Brahman subdivisions were the 
Sanadhs and Saraswats. The Rajputs belonged for the most part to the Bundela, 
Panw&r, Sengar, Kachhwaha, Dhundera, Chauhan, Parihar, Bliadauriya, Bais, 
Rafchor, and Raikwar clans. The Baniyas comprise Agarwals, Ghois, Umrs, 
Parwars, and Barumrs. The other castes contain Ivayaths, Son&rs, Kachhis, 
Lohars, Nafs, Barhais, Garariyas, Kahars, Dhobis, Kalals, Kumhars, Koris, Tolls, 
Chamars, Bansphors, Khagars, Bhats, Ahirs, Tainolis, Bairagfs, Bharbhdnjas, 
Kurmis, Lohars, Giijars, Darzfs, Ghosfs, Dhunas, Gosains, Dangfs, Lakhoras, 
Chhipis, Khatiks, Bhangfs, Jogfs, Mails, and Joshls. A few Mas&hars, Ohu- 
napaz, J&ts, Sikhs, Gonds, and Kolfs are also found in this parganah. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 219 male adults were engaged 
in the learned professions; 7,417 in domestic service; 1,461 in commerce; 
11,039 in tilling the land and tending cattle ; 3,937 in petty trades and mecha¬ 
nical arts, and 2,687 as labourers. Of the total population, 9,903 were shown 
as landholders, 20,745 as agriculturists, and 42,213 as employed in avocations 
other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

JHANSI NAUABAD, or newly-founded Jhansi, the head-quarters of 
the District of Jhansi, in the division of the same name, is situated in the Du&b 
between the Betwa and Pahiij,in latitude 25°-27'-30/ / and longitude 78°-40'. 
This town, or rather village, lies at the extreme western limit of the district on 
a narrow strip of land about four miles in width, bounded on the west by 
Gwaliar and on the east by Orchha territory. The boundaries of the civil 
station run close up under the city walls, which, with the fort now belonging to 
Gwaliar, overlooks and commands the whole station and military canton¬ 
ments. Previous to the cession in 1861 of Parganahs Pachor, Karora, and 
part of Jhansi to Gwaliar, the situation of the station was centrical; but it 
now is the reverse. It is distant from Moth Tahsili 32 miles; from Garotha 
48 miles; and from Mau 40 miles. Not unfrequently during the rains the 
heavy floods in the Betwa stop all communications between Jhansi and tho 
Garotha and Mau Tahsflis for days together. At such times tho river rushes 
so impetuously over its rocky bed that no boat can live in it. Tho station is 
situated in the midst of an open wild-looking country. The soil is rod and 
stony, and its surface is covered with rocks and loose stones. The country is 
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undukting and intersected by ravines and small ntfAi, and is in every direction 
dottedwith small rocks, bills and chains of bills, most of which during eight 
months of the year have hardly a sign of vegetation on them. The country 
round about is almost destitute of trees, and except in the direction of the town 
of Orehha, there is not even any jungle. It would be difficult to find a place more 
ugly and more undesirable as a residence than Jbansi during the hot-season. 
The heat is intense, the thermometer sometimes standing in the shade up 
to 6 p. M. at 108°. The soil becomes baked and nearly as hard as stone. The 
heat radiates from the rocks, which lie everywhere exposed to the fierce rays of 
the sun; and the hot west wind, gathering heat at it passes over them, blows 
like a blast from a furnace night and clay. But it is surprising with what rapid¬ 
ity, after the first fall of rain, the country, which looked so utterly scorched up 
and unpromising before, becomes covered with bright green grass. Then the 
undulating and hilly character of the country, the fresh verdure, the great 
variety of shade and colour, and the cloud effects on the open country and the 
hills amply compensate for the want of trees and other vegetation, and make 
Jhansi a really pretty place. The Commissioner thinks that without troops the 
place would be unsafe as a British station so close to the foreign city of Jhansi, 
with its 30,000 inhabitants. 

The population of Jhansi Nauabad in 1865 was only 678, and in 1872 was 
536. It is a station for British and native troops. Tho Courts of the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division, the Deputy Commissioner of the District, the Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, and the Tahsiidar of Parganah Jhansi are held here. It is 
the police head-quarters for the district, and contains a dispensary, schools, 
post-office, and other similar insitutions. Fivo important lines of road con¬ 
verge at this point:—(1) the high road from the north-west, including Agra 
and Gwaliar, from the first of which it is distant 142 miles ; (2) that from 
Cawnpur ; (3) that from S&gar, 130 miles off; (4) the Naugaon road ; and (5) 
the Indurand Bombay road. The traffic on these roads is enormous and likely 
to increase. 'Jhansi is 245 miles west of Allahabad by Banda and 740 north¬ 
west of Calcutta, The Naugaon (Nowgong) road runs through a country much 
cut up by ravines as far as the Betwa, which is fordable in the dry season and 
crossed by a ferry in the rains. Hence to Magarpur the road passes through 
Orcliha territory, and on by the Arjar and Kaehneya lakes across a small range 
of hills to Ranipur and Mau. Here it crosses the Sukhnai and Suprar ndlds 
and passes the Dhasan at Ghat Kotra. The Sdgar road is lined on either side 
by a scrub jungle, which becomes denser on passing Babina. 

The Municipal Act (VI. of 1868) is in force in Jhansi. Tho total income from 
all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs.1,874, viz., other taxes, Rs*. 700 ; miscel¬ 
laneous, Rs. 611; balance of previous year, Rs. 563—showing an incidence of 
an&as eight pie per head of the population. The expenditure for the same 
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year was for establishment, Rs. 935; public works, Rs. 452; miscellaneous, 
11s. 204—leaving a resesre of Rs. 283. The affairs of the municipality are 
managed by a committee consisting of five official members and eight members' 
ebosen by nomination. 

The Jhansi potable waters were analysed in 1867 by Drs. May and Griffiths, 
and in February and March, 1870, by Dr. Whitwell; the general result is that 
the water is not injurious to health. The remedy for the drying up of the wells 
is clearly deepening them by ten or fifteen feet at the least. Some of the wells 
yield water which has a decidedly laxative effect on those newly arrived. In 
fact, with the important exception of malarial disorders, the station of Jhansi 
is singularly free from disease at all times. Some of the diseases most common 


at other stations are below the average at Jhansi, and some others are even 
rare. Malarial fevers are common and were especially severe during October 
and November, 1867. They may be in a measure due to great evaporation 
of the heavy dew that falls during those months. Jhansi forms an example of 
an excess of malaria co-existing with a soil almost entirely granitic. The meteo¬ 
rological observations made hero are given tinder the district notice. Tho tablo 


given below shows the results of the analysis of the potable waters above 
referred to, as made by Dr. Whitwell. Well No. 4 is situated in tho open space 
between the artillery barracks, married quarters, and the plunge-bath, and is 
used by the artillery for all purposes. Well No. 6 is situated to the cast of tho 
Gwaliar road, between Nos. 3 and 9 barracks, used by the European infantry 
for all purposes. Well No. 8 lies to the south of the European Infantry Moss, 
and is used by the officers and their families for all purposes. Well No. 3 is situ- 
ated m the centre of the Native Infantry lines, between barracks 5 and 6, and 
well No. 2 lies north of the Native Cavalry lines and tho Cawnpur road. In all 
the analyses the physical properties of the water after passing through filter 
paper was good with an alkaline re-action. Traces of phosphoric acid were 
onnd m well No. 3, with a large amount of nitrous acid and ammonia, so that 
f foun ^ necessary close this well for a time. Traces of ammonia were 
oun m we Is Nos. 2 and 4, and traces of nitrous acid in well No. 2; but in all 
the rest these deleterious ingredients were absent: — 
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JHARAR GHAT, the principal ferry across the Eetwa on the Jhansi and 
Sagar road, is situated in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, 22 miles from 
the civil station. There is a police outpost here. The population in 1872 was 
only 77.' 

JIGNI, a small State lying to the south of the Betwa, at its confluence with 
the Dhas&n, to the north-west of the Hamirpur District. It is entirely surroun¬ 
ded by British territory, and in 1863 its area was estimated at 17 square miles, 
with a population of 2,800 souls and a revenue of Rs. 12,500. 1 The town is 
situated about 83 miles south-west of Kalpi, on the right bank of the Dhasan. 
Pirtbi Singh, great-grandson of Padam Singh, eldest son of Chhatars&l, was in 
possession of fourteen villages at the time of the British occupation, but owing 
to continued contumacy on his part these were attached. In 1810 six villages 
were restored to him by sanad . On his death in 1830 without legitimate issue it 
was proposed to resume the State, but a posthumous son, Rao Bhupal Singh, 
was born, and he was eventually recognized by Government, the administration 
remaining in the hands of the widow. In 1840, in consequence of a feud be¬ 
tween the Rani Regent and her confidential advisers, arising from the Rani 
"having allowed an undue exercise of authority to her brother, a subject of Teliri,. 
the British Government interfered and appointed proper managers, who were 
bound to act faithfully to the interests of the jagfrdar, and to submit accounts 
of the income and expenditure to the Agent of the British Government in 
Bundelkhand. The administration, however, was made over to Rao Bhupal 
Singh in 1845. 

This chief was of weak mind, and in consequnce of his gross mismanage¬ 
ment, which resulted in an affray attended with loss of life between his followers 
and those of the Rani, the State was taken under the direct management of 
the British Government in 1855. The chief has been granted the privilege 
of adoption, and a relief not exceeding one-quarter year’s net revenue is taken 
on each succession by adoption. The revenue in 1865 was Rs. 14,446. Rao 
Bhupal Singh died in 1870, and Rao Lachhman Singh has been adopted as his 
heir. 2 

KABRAI, a town in Parganah Mahoba and District Hamirpur, lies 43 miles 
from the civil station. The population in 1872 was 2,641, and in 1865 was 
2,559. There are four wards named after the Bais founders of the village, who 
are said to have come from Dundiakhera in Oudh under Raja Raichand. 
These expelled by stratagem the original Ahir occupants, and seizing the lands 
for themselves founded eight villages, still in the possession of their descendants. 
In the neighbourhood are Bagwa, Gauhari, and Mochipura, which in fact form 
but one village with Kabrai, and including which the population in 1865 was 
%®md tp amount to 4,032 souls. The military encamping-ground is in Bagwa. 

1 Aitctu Treat., ILL, 520 . % Bel Kec., G. I., Tor. Dep v LX., 400. 
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The Jalatra Pandit had his amils here, one of whom, named Bhaskar Kao, built a 
three-storied mansion still in existence. There is a police-station, a halk&hbandi 
school, a sardi 7 and a bazar, with a market on Saturdays and Tuesdays. There 
is no trade or manufacture of note. The Brahm T&l, a stone called the Chak- 
ariya Dai, a Siddh temple, the Dudhu rock, and the Bhawani ke Pahar are tho 
only objects worthy of notice. 

The Brahm Tal is an extensive tank now much silted up, but when first made 

it must have been a fine lake : its construction is attri- 

Brahm Til 

bated to the Chandel Baja Babrahm. The embankment 
is in the form of a segment and is faced in the usual Chandel style with immense 
stones which form stej)s down to the water’s edge; on this embankment are tho 
ruins of a large Chandel temple, but the building has been so completely demo¬ 
lished that one cannot now discover of what form and shape it was. The em¬ 
bankment is covered with a grove of dhak trees which are said to have been 
growing there since the lake was made. In the middle of the lake was a baithah , 
bnt that, too, has been completely thrown down, and only the basement is now 
visible, and that even only in the dry season, when the water is low. There is said 
to be an inscription here, but not hitherto deciphered. There are also some 
sati monuments, apparently of no great date, and the credulous see hero the 
dancing of troops of goblins whose music is so loud that it can be heard for 
miles. The Chakariya Dai is a carving of a woman with a child in her arms, 
and the tradition is that she was a forsworn Ahirin, who had stolen a Icatova 
and was changed into stone by the offended goddess ; her denial is said to have 
been in the following words :— 66 Chaharyia dai tahin Jchunoa choral nahin, piit mare 
ohajolagdwe moha” L e. } u I have not stolen the vessel (khurwa) ; may his son die 
who charges me with it.” Under this stone carving treasure is said to havo 
been found about 25 years ago by some persons dressed as Icanjars (or gipsies), 
but really Chandel Thakurs, who, after having performed mysterious woi’ship, 
dug up the treasure and went away, leaving a thank-offering on the chabiUm of 
Chakariya Dai’s temple, which is close by, and which, too, is a small Chandel 
temple, hidden, however, by recent renovations. The village Bhat, now dead, 
is said to have found there two rupees, which are described as being very 
large, but the legend on them was undecipherable. Not far from this tomplo 
is another temple situated on the top of a rock, and votaries have to make 
their exit by a passage under the rock, whence there is a fine view of the 


Brahm Tal. There are numbers of Chandel stones lying about tho villago, 
some used for chdbtitras, &e. The Dudhii rock is near the Tal, and on tho 
top of it the ghost of a Teli (or oilman) is said to reside, and here a man onco 
took shelter and wrestled with the ghost, which he kept on throwing down all 
night, only that it should rise again and renew the strugglo ; but in tlio morn¬ 
ing the unfortunate victor found his body all bruised, as if he had been tho 
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vanquished. A little further on is the Bhawfini ke Pah&r, on which there are 
some small temples dedicated to the goddess Bhaw&ni, but none of these are 
very old or in any way remarkable. 

KAIRI, a village in Parganah Augasi and Tahsil Baberii of the Banda 
District, is distant six miles from Banda and 20 miles from Baberu. The 
population in 1865 was 2,849, and in 1871 was 2,237, consisting for the most 
part of Kiirmis. There is a kaMkbandi school in this village. The Mathyar, 
a tributary of the Garara, rises here. The latter river falls into the Jamna 
near Jal&Ipur. The area of this village is 4,171 acres. 

KAITHA, a town in Parganah R&th of the Hamirpur District, is distant 
56 miles from the civil * station. In 1872 the population was 1,348, and in 
1865 was 1,652. From 1812 to 1828 it was occupied as a cantonment for 
troops. The English cemetery still exists there, as well as the remains of a 
few buildings. The Kolari, an affluent of the Barman, passes close by. There 
is a police outpost and a good encamping-ground. 

KAKARBAI, a village situated on apeak to the left of the Chaich Nadi, 
in Parganah Garotha of the Jhansi District, is distant 54 miles from Jhansi 
and 9 from Garotha. The population in 1865 was 1,872, and in 1872 was 
1,709. 

There is a second-class police-station and a district post-office*here. Rao 
Arjun Singh, a Bundela Thakur, called the Rais of Kakarbai, resides here. 
He holds six villages in Garotha Parganah, vis., Kakarbai, Dhamnor, Dumrai, 
Kachir, Kharka, and Hiranagar, at an ubari (or quit-rent) of Rs. 436. Under 
the orders of Government this estate is, during the lifetime of Rao Aijun 
Singh, exempt from settlement operations, so that no prospective revenue has 
been fixed, nor has any record of rights been drawn up in it at the late settle¬ 
ment of the district. 

KALINJAR, or Kalinjar, 1 a celebrated hill-fort and town in Parganah 
and Tahsil Badausd of the Banda District, is situated 20 miles from Badausa 
and 33 miles from Banda, near the high road from Banda to NSgaudb. The 
population in 1865 was 4,057, and in 1871 was 4,019, consisting for the most 
part of Brahmans and Kdchhis, bnt visited at mela times by all classes of 
Hindus. The town is locally known by the name Tarahti, which signifies 

1 KalinjaT of Tassin 5 Kalanjara according to Wilson, rt the name of a rock in Bundelkhand, 
the modem Kallinjer”; also “ an assembly or collection of religious mendicants. Kallinjer is one 
©f the places at which such assemblies meet, being enumerated in the Vedas amongst the Tapasyas- 
thanas, or spots adapted to practices of austere devotion.” It is the Kalin jur of Briggs’ Index: 
Kalinger of the Aln-i-Akbari ; Calanjara and also Calinjer of Franklin; Callinger of Hamilton ; 
Calinjerof Elphinstone ; Gallinjer of Rennell; Kalleenjur of Thornton. Kalanjara, with the mean¬ 
ing “he toko sees time itielf decay” is a title of Siva. TiefEenthaler calls it Calindjar and Calinzar, 
mi. gives two views of the fortress as it appeared in the middle of the last century. (Bernouilli, 
^ then shhject to the Baja of Dangaya or Fauna, 1 
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beneath (tare or tale), and refers probably to its situation at the foot of the 
hill; but beyond the immediate neighbourhood, Kalinjar is applied indiscrimi¬ 
nately to the hill and also to the town at its foot. Adjoining Tarahtiis a vil¬ 
lage, Katra, which is also generally included under the same name Ivalinjar, 
although constituting a distinct village site. Tarahti contains four muhallas, 
known as Sadr Bazar, Khurd Bazar, Gopal Sagar, and Mind. Act XX. of 
1856 is in force in this town, the collections under it being about Rs. 25 a 
month. A branch dispensary, under a Native Hospital Assistant, is established 
in the town. There is also a tahsfli school here, but it is only in the present year 
that a school-house has been commenced. A market is held in the Sadr and 
Khurd Bazars weekly on Thursdays. There are a few wealthy mahdjans in the 
town, and the inhabitants generally are in comfortable circumstances, but their 
houses and surroundings are mean. A large proportion of tho permanent 
population is made up of inferior castes of Hindus aud Musalmins, and tho 
town is a centre of commerce and petty trade, for tho neighbouring villages. 
At mela times Baniyas and dealers in every description of goods resort to 
Kalinjar from the surrounding districts, and many come from distant parts 
of India. A travellers’ bungalow has been built for the use of European 
visitors, and is situated at the entrance of the town, to tho oast of tho Katra 
village. 

The hill on which the fort is built is situated at tho south-eastern extra- 


General earance °f the plains of Bundolkhand, whoro rises the 

Bindachal range, the first and lowest terraced eleva¬ 
tion of the Yindbya mountains. It has an elevation of 1,230 foot abovo tho sea, 
and is isolated from the adjacent range by a chasm or ravine about 1,200 yards 
wide. The sides rise rather steeply from the plain, and in the upper part have 
a nearly perpendicular face of 150 or 180 feet in height, in most places inac¬ 
cessible. The lower part of the hill consists of syenite in vast polyhedral masses 
fitting into each other, and on the outer surface forming an accessible slope; but 
the upper part, consisting of sandstone arranged in horizontal strata, presents 
externally so hold a scarp as to be for the most part impracticable of ascent. 
Franklin states that he found indications of coal in the vales about tho lull ; but 
the granitoid character of the formations affords grounds for questioning the 
soundness of his conclusion. 

Ihe following geological description of the hill ,of Kalinjar is taken from 
Geology. Jacquemont’s “Voyage dans l’hide,” (I., 427), trans¬ 
lated by Edgeworth '“ Up to the foot of tho esearp- 

ment the mountain is formed of syenite rocks, which in thoir varieties »n d boarin «• 
resemble the appearances of those at A^egurh. The syenite consisting of rose- 
coloured felspar, whitish quartz, and black hornblende (in tho form of Ianm 
crystals), is found principally in large unconnected blocks on every stage of the 


Geology. 
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hill; also varieties of the same rock with smaller crystals; others where thin 
flakes of mica are intermixed with the hornblende without entirely suppressing 
it; rocks of felspar and of acfcinolite or of felspar and of diallage, doubtful 
with reference to the 'nature of their component parts here, as well as at 
Ajegarh; and lastly^ those green-stones which become decomposed into concen¬ 
tric balls: these are the principal kinds. It is equally difficult to say which 
predominates over the other—which form s the mass of the mountain intersected 
by the veins of others; but all the passages of one species, or even from one 
simple variety to another, are cut off. In the extent of the same mass, one 
hardly perceives from one extremity to another the smallest modification arise, 
be it in the proportion of the mineralogical elements or in the size of the 
crystals. One w r ould say that the whole mountain is formed of a great number 
of immense polyhedric masses morticed one to another—some species more, others 
less frequently recurring. JBasanite has not been seen in the place, nor spread 
on the declivity of the mountain, but several mutilated idols are sculptured 
•of this rock, and there is good reason to believe that they did not go far to 
seek it. The thickness of the sandstones which cover up this system seems 
the same as or slightly greater than at Ajegarh. 

i( These sandstones are identical in their composition, in their appearance, 
and the peculiarities of their bearing with those of Ajegarh. They form, 
like them, immense compact masses, which divide, only according to lines 
almost straight or horizontal, into so small stratite or clayey beds that they 
are easily missed in the sections of the ground. With these compact shelves 
are intercalated beds with a cleavage parallel or oblique to their lines. These 
differences in the mode of the interior division of each bed are isolated from 
all the others. Towards the middle part and the summit the predominating 
variety has a very fine-grained quartz. Its colour is of a greenish grey, its 
hardness extreme. One may call it granular quartz. Lower, with the same 
structure and the same hardness, it' becomes reddish and ’very sensibly mica- 
ceous. It is sprinkled with tolerably large reddish spots of a deep colour, 
which lose themselves in the interior of the rock, and seem formed by slight 
accumulations of red clay, and spotted with little round stains, brown or ochreous, 
produced by cavities sometimes lined, more commonly filled, with concretions 
of oxide of iron. Open and exposed to the air, these cavities soon empty 
themselves of the substance they contain, and thus give to all the old surface 
the appearance of being pierced with holes. The first variety of a dirty greenish 
yellow, destitute of mica, re-appears above this, and covers again a b ank of a 
hardness, of an equal fineness, and of a brown colour, in which are dispersed 
some grains of a shining glassy quartz and round fragments of ochreous clay. 
In this sandstone there extends in lines slightly marked a conglomerate, in 
which are imbedded, in a ferruginous and micaceous or flinty cement, frag- 
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meats (evidently) of compact clay and white quartz, which seem to become 
blended with the flinty and crystalline cover which envelopes them. A greenish 
clay, in small and curved heaps, lines the largest heterogeneous parts of this 
breccia, and its flinty and crystalline matrix is full of cavities as in the sand¬ 
stone, filled, or oftener lined, with an oehrey substance. This conglomerate 
resembles much certain varieties of the diamond bearing conglomerate of 
Panna. It forms a sinuous unequal bed, of which the thickness does not 
apparently vary less than ^ to 1J foot in the portion examined. It is imme¬ 
diately covered with small layers of sandstone which are separated by clay. 
Underneath is only seen the sandstone described in the last place with frag¬ 
ments of baked clay and shining grains of glassy quartz, but their actual 
observatiou is impossible. 

u In a deep excavation open towards the mean height of the escarpment, and 
which descends within its walls even below its base, can be observed the beds, 
the lower part of which will now be described. It is to be remarked that this 
excavation leads to a subterranean well, of which the depth they say is unknown 
(Pat&I Ganga). The bed of the conglomerate then reaches the level of the 
water ; the sandstone with grains of shining glassy quartz is submerged. These 
grains of shining glassy quartz are exactly the same as those found at Ajegarh 
in the porphyry and sandstone which border on it. A half-decomposed rock 
of doubtful structure, formed of green and red matter, reposes here on the 
syenite, which divides itself obscurely into great pseudo-regular rhomboids. 
The summit of the mountain is covered with the same red gravel, coloured by 
the presence of oxide of iron which is found at Ajegarh, in a multitude of 
places on the plateau of Eiwa, and w T hich is washed in Panna as a diamond 
mine. Kunkur is entirely wanting, the gravel has been often washed by the 
people of the garrison, and diamonds have never been found, but they are occa¬ 
sionally found on the neighbouring hills and the plains at the foot of Kalinjar.” 

The town, although now ifruch decayed, contains numerous ruins which 
gk prove it to have been once important. According to 

Firishta, Kalinjar was founded by Kedar Raja, con¬ 
temporary with Muhammad, the founder of Islam, and consequently about the 
commencement of the seventh century. Kalinjar is a name of frequent occur¬ 
rence in Hindu mythology. It is mentioned in the MaJidbhdrata as one far- 
famed even then, and it is there said that whoever bathes there in the lake of 
the gods acquired the same merit as if he had given away one thousand cows. 1 
It was therefore even then a tirtha or place of pilgrimage. Kalinjar was the 
name given to the hill in the Kali yug . It bore the names Ratan Kot, Mahad- 

Nomenclature. & irl > and Rngalu in the Sdt, Treta , and Dwdpar yug 

.._ respectively, and was also know n as Rabichitr, from, rati, 

l Mahabharata, III., 85; 8199-8200. 
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the sun. Undoubtedly the k>wn is of immense antiquity, but its early history is 
buried in the mythical times to which the origin of other seats of Hindi! worship 
have generally to be referred. Internal evidence shows that, long before the 
erection of the fort, the hill was devoted to Hindu worship, for not only are 
the dates of inscriptions at the caves and on the various portions of sculpture 
about earlier than those on the gate of the fort, but in many places the rampart 
walls are in a great measure built with fragments of ornamental pillars, cor¬ 
nices, &c., which at the time of the erection of the fort probably were the 
remains of some ancient Hindu tower. They are too common, anrl in too 
great quantities, to suppose that they were accidentally used for repairs. 

The first person of note in connection with Kalinjar, according to the local 
Th Ch a is tradition, was Chandra Brim or Varmma, the reputed 

ancestor of the celebrated Chandel family of Rajputs, 
who, as noted in the article Mahoba, removed their seat of government here 
after their defeat in battle by Prithiraj, the Cliauhan ruler of Dehli. The 
legendary history of the Chandels relate that the founder of the race, Chandra 
Varmma, was educated in the village of Chandi Patti, distant ten miles to 
the west of the hill of Kalinjar, on the summit of which he had been born. 
As he grew up to manhood, he collected a following of adventurers and founded 
the kingdom of the Chandels. On his attaining to maturity, his mother took 
him to his birth-place on the summit of the hill and explained to him the mystery 
of his parentage. 

Subsequently he laid the foundation of the fort of Kalinjar. The local 
legend here makes his successor, Madana Varmma, a son of Chandra, to have 
carried on the work after the latter’s death. This Madana Varmma is eighteenth 
in descent according to the Mahoba Khand, and was succeeded by Kirat Brahma 
(Kirtti Varmma), who was again succeeded by Barbrim or Vraharmma. 1 The last- 
mentioned Raja is said to have built Barigarh, a royal residence to the south of 
Mahoba, about twenty miles distance from Kalinjar. The successor of Barbrim 
„ was his son Pramal or Parrnai the first of the race who 

Parmal. 

did not bear the charmed name of Varmma or Brahm. 
Parmal unwittingly fulfilled in his own person the prophecy which Chandrama, 
(or the moon) had given to his ancestress Hem&vati, and committing incest, 
drinking wine, and killing a Brahman caused the wrath of the gods to fall on 
himself. He, in part, expiated his offence by erecting bansdos (or pillars) with 
indecent figures on them, still found at Mahoba, B&rigarh, Khajurdhu, near the 
Nilkanth temple in Kalinjar, and elsewhere, and by feeding Brahmans. 

As early as 978 A.D., the king of Kalinjar is mentioned as an ally of Jai- 

Mogalman historians. Raja ° f La ; ilo f e > in hia unsuccessful invasion of 

Ghazni, and again in the disastrous fig ht of Lamgh&n, 

- i £ara Varmma is second in descent according to the Mahoba legend. 


Musalman historians. 
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which stowed the Musalm&ns the way to win their battles. The Baja of 
Ealinjar was also present at the battle of Peshawar fought by Anandp&l, son 
of Jaipal, while endeavouring to prevent the advance of Mahmud of Ghazni in 
his fourth expedition in 1008 A.D. In 1021 A.D., Nanda, Baja of Ealinjar, 
attacked, defeated, and put to death the Raja of Eanauj for having submitted 
to Mahmiid and having made an alliance with him. Mahmud advanced to 
support his ally against Ealinjar, but was met at the Jamna by a large force 
under Nanda, who suddenly decamped one night, leaving his tents and baggage, 
with a large number of elephants, an easy prey to the Ghaznavis. In the follow¬ 
ing year Mah mud renewed the attack, and advancing to Ealinjar laid regular 
siege to the fort. 1 Handa offered the king 300 elephants and other presents for 
peace, and succeeded so far in making terms that Mahmud conferred on him 
6i fifteen forts with many curious presents.” This Raja Eanda of Firishta has 
been identified by General Cunningham with the Raja Ganda of the Khajurahu 
inscriptions, the son of Dhanga or Banga, who committed suicide at the junc¬ 
tion of the Ganges and Jamna at Allahabad some time before 999 A.D. (sec 
Ehajub^hu). 

In 1202 A.D., in the reign of Shah&b-ud-din or Mubammad Ghori, his 
viceroy, Kuth-nd-din Aibak, took the fort of Ealinjar. The Taj-ul-Ma&sir 2 
gives the following ft count of this expedition. According to this chronicle 
Kutb-ud-din was accompanied by Shams-ud-dm Altamsh, and Parmar was the 
Raja of Ealinjar. The Raja at first fled, but afterwards gave himself up and 
received the same favours as had been bestowed on his ancestor by Mahmud 
Subuktigin. He agreed to make payment of tribute and elephants, but died 
before he could execute any of his engagements. His Diwan or Mahtiya, 
by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to yield so easily as his master, and gave his 
enemies much trouble until he was compelled to capitulate, in consequence of 
severe drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the forts. The 
garrison marched out and the Musalmans took possession of the fort. cc The 
temples were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, and the ejacula¬ 
tions of the bead-counters and the voices of the summoners to prayer ascended 
to the highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry was annihilated.” Fifty 
thousand slaves, elephants and cattle innumerable, and countless arms fell as 
spoil to the victors. Kutb-ud-dm marched thence to Mahoba, leaving Hazab- 
bar-ud-din Hasan Arnal as governor of Ealinjar. Dow notices a second ex¬ 
pedition in 1208 A.D., but as the cireumstanees are similar, it would appear 
to be the same. According to him Eutb again besieged Ealinjar, but “ Gola, 
the prince of that country (Ealinjar), resolved to withstand the invader, and 
was defeated; and Eutb dismounting his cavalry began the siege of the 
fort. Gola finding himself hard pressed offered Eutb the same presents as his 

J Dowson’s Elliot, U, ; 464,467. * Ibid> II., 231. —————— 
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ancestors had given to Mahmud. The proposal was accepted ; but the vazfr, 
who wanted to hold out without coming to any terms, found means to make away 
with the Raja while the presents were getting ready. The flag of hostility was 
again hoisted on the fort and the siege recommenced. The place however 
was in a short time reduced, on account of the drying up of a spring upon the 
hill which supplied the garrison with water. There is a tradition among the 
natives of the place that the springs always dry up when the artillery is dis¬ 
charged; but we are rather tempted to believe that the drying of the spring 
was chiefly owing to the increase of inhabitants and the thirst occasioned by 
hard duty, for, besides the garrison, Kutb found there fifty thousand males and 
females. The plunder of this place in gold, jewels, and precious effects was 
very great.” 

The Musalm&ns do not seem to have been long in possession of the fort, 

1234 1251 D f° r WG there was a levy en masse 

of the forces attached to Bi&na, SuMnkot, Kanauj, 
Mahr, Mahaban, and Gwaliar, who proceeded under the command of Malik 
Nusrat-nd-din Tabasi against Kalinjar. The army marched on fifty days 
from Gwaliar, and great booty fell into its hands, so much so that the imperial 
fifth amounted to near twenty-two lakhs. When returning it was encountered 
in the defiles on the Sindhu river by Jahir Deo, Rana 9 Ijari, identified by 
General Cunningham with Chahara Deva, Rand of JSTalapura or Narwar, 1 of 
whom the commander said:—“ Ho enemy in Hindustan had ever seen, my back, 
but this Hindu fellow of Ijari attacked me as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep. 
I was obliged to retire before him until I reached a position, where I turned 
upon him and drove him back.” In 1247 A.D. Sultan Nasir-ud-dlti Mahmud 
brought the country around Kalinjar under his sway, 2 and in 1251 he again 
collected a large force and marched towards Malwa and Kalinjar. In this 
campaign Narwar was taken by storm and Chahara Deva was defeated. 
There appears to have been some connection established between the Hindu 
Rajas and the invaders for four years after. Katlagh Khan, step-father of the 
emperor, fled to Kalinjar when pressed by the royal forces in Oudh, and making 
the fort the basis of bis operations, began to interfere in the Districts of Karra 
and Manikpur. He was at length forced to leave these parts by Ulugh 
Khan. 3 

During the Chandel rule Kalinjar seems to have been held for them by viceroys, 
of whom two inscriptions have come down to us. One is a short prose in¬ 
scription mentioning the names of Raja Deva as subordinate to the king of kings, 
Madana Varmma Deva, but still a king and ruler of Kalinjar, 4 This inscription 
is in the Kalinjar fort, and bears date 1188 Sanvat , or 1131 A.D. The second, 

1 Dowson’s Elliot, IT., 338: Cunningham. Arch. Rep., II., 315. 

? BowBon’s Elliot II., 351, 355,368, t * J. A, 3, Bon., XVI., (1), 322, 


4 Elpjimstone, 323. 
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from Ajegarh or Ajayagarh, consists of 37 strophes commemorating the virtues 
of the family of Nana, the wise minister of the Chandel prince Bhoja Varmma, 
and bears date 1345 Sanvat, or 1288 A.D. 1 The grandfather of Mna was 
« Malika, who is mentioned by Firishta, and hence Dulaki wa Malaki. 2 

Nothing further respecting Kalinjar is recorded by Dow until 1530 A.D. 
when the prince Hum&yun was besieging the fort. His father, the Emperor 
Babar, falling dangerously ill, recalled the prince, who on the death of his 
father ascended the throne and again invested Kalinjar in 1531 A.D.$ hut 
on receiving intelligence of a rebellion in the eastern provinces he marched from 
Kalinjar, defeated the Afghans near Jaunpur, and reinstated Junaid Barlas 
in his gover nm ent. In 1542 A.D. we find, according to Dow, that Hum&yiin 
was then before Kalinjar. This probably accounts for the tradition which exists 
of the fort having formerly been besieged for twelve years. It appears that 
HumAyun first went against it in 1530 A.D., and had not taken it in 1542, 
but we have also seen that in two instances he left Kalinjar; and although ho 
endeavoured at different times to take the fort within the period of twelve years, 
it does not appear, as the legend states, that it was actually besieged for that 
period- 

In 1554 A.D. Sher Shah 3 marched against Kalinjar. Kirat Singh, the ruler, 
Sher Shatu &<! not come out to meet him. So he ordered the fort 

to he invested, £C and threw up mounds against it, and 
in a short time the mounds rose so high that they overtopped the fort.” By 
this is probably meant that he erected his batteries on the neighbouring hill 
of Kalinjari, and so improved its natural position as to command the fort. Tho 
men who were in the streets and houses were exposed, and the Afghans shot them 
with their arrows and muskets from off the mound. Abbas Khan, the chronicler 
of the reign of Sher Shah, gives as the reason for the delgy in the siege 'the un-r 
willingness of Sher Shah to order an assault, because he had become enamoured 
of a Patha 4 danciug-girl belonging to Kirat Singh, and he feared that if au 
assault were made the Raja would order a jauhar to be made and would burn 
the girl. Being pressed by bis people, however, some vigour was shown, mines 
were sunk under the rock, the royal batteries were advanced nearer, and Sher 
Shah himself superintended the fire of the guns. Whilst the men were em¬ 
ployed in discharging them, a live shell which had been thrown against the 
fort by the imperialists rebounded back into the battery in which the Sultan 
stood and set fire to the other shells and a quantity of gunpowder which had 
not been properly secured, Sher Shah was brought out partially burnt and 
died the next day. Before his death he ordered an assault, which took place 
immediately and Kalinjar was again taken. The garrison was put to the sword, 

l J. A. S. ? Ben, VII., 886. 2 Dowson’s Elliot, II., 348. 3 Ibid , IV., 407, 478. 4 This 

name is still given to those hill-women who are professional dancing-girls and prostitutes. 
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Kirat Singh and seventy attendants were taken prisoners and pni to death 
by Islam Shah on his accession to the throne, 1 There is a place near Kalinjar, 
named L&dgarh, where it is said Sher Shah was buried. From this it would 
appear that the mausoleum at Sasaram is merely the cenotaph of Sher Shah. 
Dow, however, states that he was buried there. If so, it can only be 
observed that transporting a corpse any distance is an event extremely rare, 
for the tombs of other Asiatic princes are generally seen at the places of their 
decease. Sher Shah was succeeded by his youngest son, Jal&l, then in Rfw&, 
who ascended the throne in the fort of Kalinjar on the 15th of the first Rdbi, in 
the year of the Hijri 952, or 25th May, 1545, A.D., and assumed the title of 
Isl&m Shah. 

In 977 j Hijri (1570 A.D w ),Majnun Kh&n-i-K&kshfil, the jagird&r of M&nikpur, 
attacked Kalinjar. The fort was then in the hands of Ramchand Baghel, ruler 
of JBhath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought it for a heavy sum 
from Bijli Kh&n, the adopted son of Pah&r Khan. When during the siege the 
Raja heard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhur, he surrendered the fort to 
Majnun Khan, who was then appointed Governor by Akbar. 2 

The Sirhar of Kalinjar included a large portion of the tract known as Bun- 
^ delkhand, and consisted, according to local authority, 

of the divisions noted below 3 :— 


Sirkar Kalinjar, 


Parganah Kalinjar 

--' 

Kalinjar. 

Jaipur. 

Tappa Baurbara. 

„ Barhu. 

„ Khiviya. 

„ Packer. 

Birgarh 
2S T ai, and 
JBirsinhpur. 


Basan Badausa. 
Tappa Kakrahti. 
Augasi. 

Simauni. 

Sihonda. 

Pailani. 

Bridha. 

Kharela. 


Parganah Gahora. 


Muhammadabad. 

Ainchw&ra. 

Chhibun. 

Bampur. 

Baurburi. 

Tarbar. 

Thari. 


- \ 

Kalyangarh. 

Kan has, 

Bhitari. 

Parseta. 

Koni. 

Darsenda. 

Bakhanpur. 


According to the Ain-i-Akbarft the Sirhdr contained eleven mahals, Kalinjar- 
ba-Haveli counting as two. It comprised a single Dasttir. The mahals 
were Aug&si, Ajegarb, Sihondi, Simauni, SMdipur, Rasan, Kalinjar, Khandeh, 
JIahoba, and Maudha. Sh&dipur is the old name of Parganah Pailani; the 
large village of Sh&dipur still exists on the banks of the Jamna. Rfisan is the 
old name of Parganah Badausa. The Sirkdr yielded a revenue of 23,839,474 


i dame, Sairghal, 614,580 dams, or Rs. 6,43,310, taking Akbar’s rupee as worth 


one rupee one anna of that now current ; with an area of 508,273 llghas, or 


1 The account given in the Ain-i-Akbari is somewhat different, that Sher Shah having closely 
invested the place and cut off the supplies, reduced the Baja and bis garrison to such distress 
that in despair they destroyed their families and then themselves. It is added that no sooner 
had Sher Shah possessed himself of the fort, than a magazine exploded and caused, his death. 
(’Thornton.) s Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, p, 367. I From Pr&g Dat, hereditary 

gan4ngo of kalinjar, 4 Beames’ EUiot, II., 1 l0. 
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about 317,650 acres. The SitMr furnished 1,210 cavalry, 12 elephants, and 
18,000 infantry. Kalinjar was for a time the jdgir of Akbar’s favonrite, Raja 
Birbal, and in 1630 A.D. we find Sayyid Ahmad, its Governor, opposing the 
onward inarch of the unfortunate Khan Jakan. Kalinjar vas subsequently 
^ „ , , taken by the Bundelas, and on the death of Chhatarsal 

fell to the share of Hardeo Sah of Panna. He was 
succeeded by Sobha Singh, who had three sons—Aman Singh, Hindupat, 
and Kait Singh. Hindupat, by the assassination of his brother Aman Singh, 
obtained the raj; he put his brother Kait Singh into confinement, and 
both he and Aman Singh died without issue. Hindupat had three sons:— 
Sarmed Singh by a second marriage; and Anrud Singh and Dhaukal Singh 
by his principal wife. In his will he nominated Anrud Singh to succeed him, 
and appointed Beni Huzuri and Kaim Ji Chaubes, two brothers, the one as 
Diwan and the other as Kiladar of Kalinjar and treasurer during the minority 
of his son. The latter sided with Sarmed Singh, and after several bloody 
battles bad been fought Anrud Singh died, and Dhaukal Singh, still a minor, 
was raised to the gadL 1 Through all these vicissitudes of fortune Kaim Ji 
remained in possession of Kalinjar and its dependencies, and transmitted them 
to his son, Ramkishan, who was succeeded by Bhart Ji, and he dying in 1803 
A.D. was succeeded by bis brother Gangadhar. During the Marhatta troubles 
the fort was invested by Ali Bahadur, the Marhatta leader, but was successfully 
defended by the holders for two years, when, Ali Bahadur dying, the siege was 
The British raised. At the time of the British occupation, Daryau 

with his brothers Gangadhar, Gobind Das, Kewal Ki- 
shor, Salig Ram, and Chhatarsal, were in possession of the fort; Baldeo (the 
eldest) and Bhart Ji had deceased. In pursuance of the policy of the British 
towards the old possessors of territory above the Ghats, and with a view to the 
pacification of the country, Daryau Singh, on behalf of the family, was confirmed 
in the possession of the lands he held on condition of allegiance. 2 The villages 
specified were those in the Parganahs of Kalinjar, Jaipur, and Berho, the villages 
of Diha, and eight diamond mines. Many of the villages, however, being in 
the possession of the Kiladar of Ajegarh, they could not be entered in the sanad. 
The mischievous consequences of this leniency were vainly pointed out at 
the time, and a few years later became apparent. Daryau Singh, confident 
in the strength of his fortress, and sharing in the universal belief of the natives 
in its impregnability, persisted in his opposition to British authority and in 
his scarcely covert encouragement of every predatory leader. 

The policy of Government in 1812A.D. having assumed a more resolute 

Capture of the fort. ctaraoter > !t was determined no longer to overlook his 

_ eontnmacv, A force was accordingl y assembled at 

1 fogson’s Bundelas, 106. 2 Aitch. Treat., III., 355 ] ~ 
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Banda, the command of which was given to Colonel Martindell, and on the 19th 
January Kalinjar was invested. 1 After reconnoitring the defences of the fort, 
it wks determined to erect batteries on the lesser detached hill called Kalinjarf, 
about 780 feet high, opposite to the north-western extremity of the fort, at a 
distance of about 800 yards; and by the 26th of January, a path having been 
cleared of the jungle, four iron 18-pounders and two mortars were hauled up by 
main force to the top, and the surface being bare rock, the earth requisite to make 
the batteries was carried up in sacks. Another battery of two 18-pounders was 
formed lower down on the shoulder of the hill; and another of two 12-pounders 
nearer the foot, opposite to the great gateway of the fort. Negotiations having 
failed, the batteries opened on the 28th, on which day also possession was taken 
of the town. No attempt was made to disturb the construction of the batteries, 
and not a shot was fired from the fort until they opened ; it being a point of 
Indian honuor, it is said, for a fort not to fire until fired upon. When the firing 
of the besiegers commenced, that from the fort was feebly maintained and did 
little execution; and it was expected that as soon as a breach should be made 
the fortress would fall an easy conquest: an anticipation that was fatally disap¬ 
pointed. 

By the 1st of February the batteries had effected what was considered to 
be a practicable breach, and at sunrise on the 2nd the storming party advanced 
to the assault. The party consisted of five companies of His Majesty’s 53rd and 
the flank companies of the native regiments, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mawbey. As they ascended the hill they were encountered by a brisk fire of 
matchlocks and volleys of heavy stones until they made good their footing to 
within fifty yards of the breach, where they halted under cover of an old wall. 
The top of the breach and the wall on both sides of it were crowded with rnatch- 
lockmen, regardless of the fire to which they were exposed from the destruc¬ 
tion of the parapet. Upon a given signal the assailing column rushed forward, 
in spite of the missiles with which they were saluted, and reached the foot of 
the parapet. Here they were arrested by the precipitous and mostly perpen¬ 
dicular rock on which the wall had stood, and which it was necessary to scale 
before they could arrive at the foot of the breach. Ladders were applied, 
hut the irregularity of the surface rendered it difficult to fix them; and as 
fast as the men ascended they were knocked down by heavy stones hurled 
upon them by the defenders of the fort, or were shot by their matchlocks. 
Equal resolution was displayed on either side, hut the disadvantageous posi¬ 
tion of the assailants rendered the conflict so unequal that after an unavailing 
struggle of about thirty-five minutes the storming party was recalled. The 
loss they sustained was severe: it included two officers and eleven men killed, 

1 A detailed account of the siege, accompanied with original documents and despatches, is 
. given by Pogson in his Bundelas, pp. 139—147. 
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and ten officers and 120 men wounded; that suffered by the garrison was not 
less. 

The attempt, however, was not unavailing, as the kiladar sent out the next 

mt ,, dav to make proposals for a surrender, and gave up the 

The Chaube treaties. r r m 

place within eight days afterwards. The terms were 

simply that he 'would receive lands to an equal extent in the plains. This had 

been offered to him at the beginning of the siege, but he had then refused to 

surrender. Aitchison writes, “that when carrying out the provisions of the 

capitulation, the dissensions in the family were found to be so great as to 

necessitate the grant of separate sanads 1 to each member for his individual share, 

and to Gopal Lai, the family vakil, in order that no one of the sharers might 

arrogate to himself a greater share of influence or patronage than another.” 

At the time of this partition, two of the brothers, Gangadhar and Gobind Das, 

were dead, and were represented by their sons, Pokhar Prasad and Gya Prasad. 

Two of the shares were held by women—one by the mother of Chhatarsal and 

the other by the widow of Bhart JL The share of the former was, at her own 

request and with the consent of the several sharers, joined in the sanad granted 

to Chhatarsal; that of the latter in the sanad granted to Newal Kishor. Shortly 

after this agreement was effected, quarrels broke out between TSTewal Kishor 

and the widow of Bhart Ji, and in 1817 it became necessary to separate their 

shares and to grant them distinct sanads . 2 

It is a rule of succession in tliis family that when heirs fail to any sharer 
the share is,divided among the surviving branches of the family. In this way 
two shares have been absorbed—the share of the widow of Bhart Ji, who died in 
1836, and the share of Ari, the mother of Chhatarsal. Of the remaining seven 
shares, Parwa, the share of Pokhar Prasad, was confiscated in 1855 on account 
of the complicity of his son and successor, Bishen Prasad, in murder. There 
remain now six shares, of which five are held by the descendants of Ram Kishan 
Chaube, and one by the family of Gopal Lai, the vakil. All these have received 
the right of adoption. 3 

Paldeo was left by Daryau Singh to his son Nathu Ram, who was succeeded 
The successors. hj Hs SOn Ea -> a Edm in 1840 - Ea J a Ea m died 

without issue in October, 1842, and was succeeded by 
his uncle, Sheo Prasad, who died in 1865, when the present jagirdar, Chaube 
Mukand Singh, succeeded. This is the senior jdgir y and the head of the family 
resides at hi ayagaon Ohifcrakot. The area of the jdtjir is about 28 square miles, 
and the revenue about Rs. 20,000. Gya Prasad left his share, Taraon, to 

1 A itch. Treat, III., 370, where a specification of the villages retained and exchanged will be 
found. Regulation XII. of 1812 specially exempts these assignments from the operation of the 
General Regulations and from the jurisdiction of the Courts of Civil and Criminal Judicature. 

2 Aitch. Treat., III., 379, 3 Xbid } 391. 
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his son Kamfd Pras&d, in 1840, who was succeeded in 1856 by his son Rdm 
Ohand, and he by Chaubd Chatarbhuj. The area of Taraon is about twelve 
square miles, and the revenue about Its. 12,000. 

Bhaisaunda, the share of Newal Kishor, is at present held by his brother, 
Tirath Prasad, who succeeded Achalju, the son of Newal Kishor. The area 
of this jdgir is about eight square miles, and the revenue is about Rs. 10,000. 
Sdlig Earn wished to divide his share of Pahra, during his life, among his three 
sons, but this subdivision of the jdgir was not sanctioned by Government. 
Sdlig Ram died in 1843 and was succeeded by his son R&mprasad, who in 
1855 was succeeded by his nephew, Muksudan Prasad. On the succession of 
Muksddan Pras&d it was ruled that he had no right to alienate the revenues 
of the State beyond his own life. He died in 1868 and was succeeded by an 
adopted relative and minor, Chaube Radha Charan. 1 The area of Pahra is 
about ten square miles, and the revenue about Es. 12,000. 

Chhatarsdl, jiigi'rdar of Nayagaon, was succeeded by his son Jaganndth, 
who in 1843 was succeeded by his widow, Kune Dulaiya. Under the sanad 
o-ranting her the right of adoption, Nune Dulaiya wished to adopt one Bans 
Gopal, which was objected to by the other members of the family, on the ground 
that Bans Gop&l was not directly descended from R&m Kishan, the founder of 
the family, but from one of Mm Kishan’s ancestors. Without laying down any 
general rule which might limit the terms of the adoption sanad, Government 
considered that it was both more in harmony with the ruling principle of Hin¬ 
du law as to adoptive heirs, and with the rights and customs of the Chaube 
family, that the jAglrdarin should select an heir from among the direct descend¬ 
ants of E& m Kishan. Further than this Government would in no wise circum¬ 
scribe her privilege of adoption. 

K&nM Rajola was the share granted to Gop&l Lai, vakil who was not a 
member of the Chaubd family, but belonged to the Kayath caste. He is still 
in possession of the jdgir, which has an area of one mile and a revenue of 
Es. 3,000. The total area of the Chaubd jdgirs is estimated at 90 square miles, 
the population at 14,000 souls, and the revenue at Rs. 35,500 a year. A relief 
of one-quarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on all direct successions, and of 
one-half on all successions by adoption. 2 

During the disturbances of 1857-58, Lieutenant Remington of the 12th 
Bengal Native Infantry, at great risk and almost 
The nauuuy, entirely cut off from the world, retained command of 

the fort throughout the rebellion. At the first outbreak the Raja of Pannd held 

1 Sel.Rec,, For. Dep., G. L, 44. s The following references to the Board’s Becords 

apply to the Kalinjar Chaubes19th June, 1807, No. 7 ; 17th September, 1808, No. 23 : 19th 
■June, 1812, No. 1 : 23rd June, 1812, No. 38 ; 25th September, 1312 ; 2nd September, 1814, 
No. 15 ; 5th April, 1818, No. 8. 
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the fortress for os, but he was very shortly afterwards joined by Lieutenant 
Remington, who remained the only representative of British power in the Banda 
District for many months, all power of the British Government elsewhere in the 
district having been subverted. For some time after the re-establishment of 


British authority a detachment of native troops was stationed in the fort, but this 
has been discontinued since 1866, when the fort w.‘ s dismantled, and now a few 
police constables are the sole guardians of this once all but impregnable fortress. 
Kalinjar has the advantages of interesting archaeological associations, highly 
picturesque scenery, and remarkably salubrious climate. There are fine encamp- 
ing-grounds and groves, with abundant supply of water near the town. The 
difficulty of access, owing to the bad roads that lead to it, may partly account 
for its desertion. As a sanatarium, however, it presents advantages scarcely 
equalled by any place in the plains of the North-West Provinces. 

, The summit of the rock is in structure a kind of table-land slightly undulated 
and between four and five miles in circuit. Through¬ 
out its whole extent it is fortified by a rampart rising 
from the very edge, in continuation of the scarp of the rock; and at places where 
the difficulties of the ascent in its natural state might be overcome, access has 
been guarded against by a facing of masonry. The fortifications are massively 
constructed of large blocks of stone laid generally without cement and about 
25 feet thick, but in most places they have been allowed to fall into decay. A few 
small hamlets are scattered over the table-land, and numerous ruins indicate that 
there must have been a town of some importance, "water for which was supplied 
from tanks which still exist. Access to the vast cireumvallation of this hill is 


by a pathway sloping up the face of the rock in an oblique manner at the south¬ 
eastern side. 1 It is a rough and narrow track through brushwood ; and in some 
places almost perpendicular up to the first or lowest gateway, which leads into 
the fortified part, and is situated at about a fourth of the whole ascent. The 
gateway is approached by a short flight of stone steps which are continued, 
except where the path is level, for the remainder of the ascent. 

The first gateway is lofty and has an appearance of strength, but is probably 
First gateway and in- n °t so formidable in this respect as the gateways 
scription. above it. It is square and plain in construction, and 

was probably rebuilt at the date of the inscription above it. It is defended by a 
loop-holed bastion on each side, and a loop-holed wall runs np the side of the hill 
at this and the other gates, to prevent a passage around them. It is called the 
Alam Darwaza, from Aurangzeb’s title of Alamgir. The Persian inscription 


i See Lieutenant F. Maisey’s admirable description of Kalinjar and drawings of its re¬ 
mains in J. A. S., Ben., XYIL (F. I.), 171,313 (1848), from which the archaeological account is 
nearly altogether tafcen. There are in all seven gateways, which are supposed to he typical of the 
seven mansions through which the soul has to pass before final absorption in Brahma. Pogson’s 
Bnndelas, 148. 
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<nven below fixes the date from the words sad ddm, which, according to the 
abjad, make 1084 Bijrl , or 1673 A. D. 1 The pathway winds round the hill after 
leaving this gateway, and a very steep flight of steps leads to the ’second gate¬ 
way, called the K&fir Gh&ti, which is probably the strongest of all the gates 
by natural position. The second gateway is called by 
Second gateway. t } ie brahmans the Ganosh Darw&za ; on the right of 

the approach there is a small coarse figure of Ganesh, about 18 inches high, 
which probably has given it this name. 

There are no inscriptions on this gateway, immediately beyond which is the 
^ third or Ch&ndi Darw&za at the angle of the hill. This 
Third or Chandi Darwaza. . g a double g a te 3 but the whole forms one build¬ 

ing and goes by one name. The gate is defended by a loop-holed wall and bas¬ 
tion, and, like all the gates, bears sockets for the hinges and cross-bars, showing 
that there were originally doors to all. There are several inscriptions on the sides 
of this gateway. One of these is on a block of stone which has evidently formed 
part of some decorated building, for it is carved with foliage, &c., and quite out of 
keeping with the plain style of the gateway. Others, bearing date 1199, 1572, 
1580 and 1600 Sanvat , consist of short ejaculatory petitions to Siva, the tutelary 
deity of the rock. Beyond this gateway is a modern-looking building, seemingly 
a mere shelter for the defenders : from this point the covered way is nearly 
level as far as the next gateway, before reaching which a mass of rock is observed 
on the right which has apparently fallen from above; on this there appears 
to be a rough ling and also a Sanskrit inscription of five lines containing the 
names of several pandits . The cavalier or barbette which commands the ap¬ 
proach to the fourth gate conceals a gateway which opens on a rough flight of 
steps leading by a short cut to the foot of the hill. This gateway, known as the 
Balkhandi Mahadeo Darw&za, from an image of that deity situated about half 
way down, has no doors, but the sockets remain as in the second gateway. There 
is here a small building with a pyramidal roof formed of diagonal layers of stone, 
which give cover to a ling six feet high. A bargad tree has grown in a most curious 
manner through this building, and its roots are interlaced in the doorway. On 
each side of the doorway are small unimportant sculptures of Ganosh, Mah&deo, 
P&rbati, &e., and some other figures and lings are seen on slabs of rock near. 

The fourth gateway (or Budhbadr gate) is of very solid construction; it has 

Budhbadr Gate on ty one inscription, which corresponds with that of 
Manu on the Ch&ndi gate, being a short ejaculatory 


Budhbadr Gate. 
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prayer to Sira, bearing date 1580 Sanvat . The fifth gate is called Hanttm&n 

Darwaza, and round it the wall of the covered way makes a sweep forming a 

kind of iC place of arms/" in which is situated Hanuman kund, a small pool of 

water enclosed by four walls and reached by steps on one side. The wall next 

the hill is formed into two rows of three arches, the lower row almost covered by 

the water. At the extremity of the place of arms, a small postern in the wall 

leads on to a narrow irregular path running along the precipitous side of the hill 

to some kunds (or reservoirs), which, however, are mere hollows in the rock and 

contain no inscriptions. On the right of the path leading to them is the figure 

of a sarmdn (or water-carrier). The face of the rock between Hannm&o kund and 

the gateway is covered with sculpture, but these are so defaced and obliterated as 

to be almost unintelligible. The subjects appear to be figures of Siva, Granesh, the 

bull Nandi, lings and worshippers. The gate is in a 
Fifth gateway. . ° 

very rumous * condition ; it has a few of the shorter 

inscriptions, bearing date 1560 and 1580 Sanvat. The steps of the ascent make a 

sharp turn at this gate, resuming the same direction beyond it. Passing through 

the gate, on a slab resting against the rock is a figure of Hanuman represented 

in the act of striking with a club, with one foot on the prostrate body of a demon, 

and holding a flower or fruit. There is a dried-up kund here which originally 

had the name of Hanuman kund. 

“Ike' face of the rock between this and the sixth gate, known as Lai Darwaza, 
is lined with sculpture, much obliterated, representing 
gateway. Kali, Ckandika, the ling and yoni, and containing a 

-few of the short inscriptions. About half way between the two gates is a 
small recess called a Siddli-ke-gupha, or u retreat of the genii,” which has a small 
door, on the left of which is a representation of Vishnu as Narsinha. The 
Lai Darwaza itself is in good preservation and has its wooden doors standing ; • 
on the right is a short inscription bearing date 1580, and on the left one dated 
1589 Sanvat Ascending to the top of this gateway a pathway is reached 
which leads along the face of the hill to the fausse-braie, which contains 
Bhairon kund. This is an artiflcial tank about 45 yards long ; one side is formed 
by the rock which is excavated roughly for a little distance, five square pillars 
and four or five pilasters of coarse workmanship being left as supports. The 
water appears to be shallow, and is reached by steps on the side of the tank. 
About twenty feet above the water there is a figure of Bhairon about ten feet 
high, cut in the solid rock. To the right of the tank are several lings, and on the 
left some male and female dancing figures, and two sarmans (or water-carriers), 
near one of which is an inscription referring to the existence of the temples, to 
Siva, erected by one Vasantakara. 1 Lying near this kund is a stone trough 
or cistern, 2' 5" X 4' 2", cut out of a solid piece. 

i J. S., Ben., l, c. f p, 313, ct seq t> contains translations of many of the inscriptions. 


Sixth gateway. 
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Sita-sej. 


From the Lfil Darw&za a short ascent leads to the seventh or mate gate, 
which is of comparatively modern appearance. It 
Sevent gateway. j^as large doors, and on each side are several of the 

smaller inscriptions and figures of Mahadeo, lings, yon is, and PSrbatl. Start¬ 
ing from the left of the main gate, a path leads by steps down to the rampart, 
the terrepleine of which is lower than the gateway. A little distance beyond this 
there is a fall in the level of the rampart of about twelve feet, and this is the 
site of the cave called “ Sfta-sej” (or Sita’s bed), which is excavated under the 
# upper, and opens on to the lower portion of the rampart. 

The Brahmans say that after the war in Lanka 
(Ceylon), consequent on the abduction of Sita by Havana, she came to Kalinjar 
and made this abode for herself. The side opposite the entrance is occupied by 
her stone couch and pillow, and above the roof is cut into vaulted cupboards or 
shelves to contain her apparel, and there are two niches in the side for holding 
lamps. The place is also called Bamsy&n. There are several inscriptions on 
the stone bed: one bearing date 1597 is a short petition, running: u Daily 1 
salute MaJiesha ancl both Nardyanaka and Domanaka; written by Doija an¬ 
other to the same effect is addressed to Malika Arjuna, with the date 1600 San- 
vat . The door has plain pilasters, and square holes above and below, seemingly 
for posts to block up the entrance. On the right of the cave, as you face it, 
there is a small recess under a projection of the rock, on which there are some 
poorly-executed male and female figures. Close to Sita-sej is Sita kund, which 
appears to be a natural reservoir, or at all events very little enlarged. It is a pool 
of clear water on a small cavity nnder shelving rocks, and is reached by two 
or three steps from the rampart. On the rock over the hmd is a sitting figure 
about two feet high, resting on one hand, and near it what appears to be a 
basket of fish. The Brahmans call this a chaukiddr. Over the right shoulder 
of this figure is an illegible inscription, and over the basket some more much 
obliterated characters, with the date 1640 Sanvat (158S A. D.) Beyond this point 
the rampart for a few yards is broken, and the path ascends the hill a little, in 
order to pass around the gaps, immediately on the other side of which is tlio 
mouth of the ctudous descent to Patalganga. 

This is a large cavern full of water, about 40 feet by 20 or 25, situated bo- 
„ tween 40 and 50 feet below the top of the hill, and the 

Patalganga. . 

only access to it is by winding steps cut in the solid 
rock leading from the rampart almost perpendicularly down to the water, like a 
well in fact. The cave is rough and irregular, and probably in a great mea¬ 
sure natural; but the descent has evidently been carried through the rock, as 
the marks of the chisel are fresh throughout. It seems probable that this 
decent was formed down the course of some natural fissure or cleft, .which was 
enlarged or built-up as required. The position of the cave containing the water 


Patalganga. 
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could not otherwise have been ascertained, as there are no traces visible from 
the outside below. The entrance to the descent is under a large mass of rock 
which abuts on the rampart, and the steps wind down very abruptly. They are 
very irregular, some being three feet and others not one foot high. About half 
way down there are two gaps on the left, where the wall or rock has given way, 
through which a view is obtainable of the bottom of the hill and the distant 
plain, in the steps and rock overhead here and some distance down there 
are square holes, evidently for the insertion of stone or wooden pillars to aid in 
supporting the weight of rock ; on the right of the descent, near these aper¬ 
tures, is a date, 1540 Sanvat , and opposite a small door showing a shallow recess, 
which once probably contained an image. This door is guarded by a grotesque 
coarsely-executed figure represented as standing on two stools and leaning on 
a staff rounded at both ends ; in the right corner is the Nanda (bull) of Siva 
leaning over a ling and yoni. There is an inscription, with the date 1669 
Sa?wat , below. About 30 steps below this point there is another aperture in 
the line of rock left by the excavation, but very small. About ten feet below 
this opening the face of the hill loses its perpendicular direction and slopes 
down abruptly. There are several inscriptions in the Persian character, and one 
bears date 936 Hijri, with the name of Humayun, which corresponds with the 
date of the siege of Kalinjar by Hum&yun, given by Dow. From this last 
opening a descent of eleven or twelve steps leads to the level of the water about 
three feet from the roof, which is entirely unsupported, and has water conti¬ 
nually trickling from it and the sides. 

There is a glimmering light from the left which comes through crevices be- 

, , . tween the horizontal strata of the rock, whieh are not 

Panda kund. \ 

traceable from the outside. Proceeding along the 

rampart beyond Patalganga, you see some rough steps on the left leading 
through and outside the wall on to a ledge of rock, on which is situated Panda 
kund. The rampart here rests on a projecting rock, and the kund, which is 
under it, is approached by a dark passage between the virgin rock and a wall 
built up to close in the passage. There is no sculpture in this passage; the 
only objects in it being a small outline of a sarm&n scratched in'[the rock, 
and a similar one of Bhagwan. The kund is a shallow circular basin about twelve 
feet in diameter ; the water is constantly trickling into it from between flat 
strata of rock, and running over finds its way down the hill. There are six 
small ling, five inches high, sculptured in the rock close to*it. On the rock at 
the end of the space containing the kund are some curious characters represent¬ 
ing the word Manorath, I. (see G-waliar). 

About forty yards beyond the entance to Pandu kund is a flight of three or* 
four steps leading into a low vault under the rampart, probably formerly used 
as a magazine for powder, &o. The next feature is a large breach at the 
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north-east angle, which was formed by our troops tinder Colonel Martindell. 
In the broken walls may be seen a number of fragments of pillars, cornices, 
&c. The breach has been partially repaired, and the rampart wall is here fifty 
feet high. There are several pieces of sculpture and architectural decorations 
built up into the interior slope of the rampart here under some trees. They 
have all the appearance of having formed portions of square pillars or pedes¬ 
tals. Some of the subjects are indecent, and others* represent various deities, 
dancing-girls, &c. 

Proceeding along this side, you shortly arrive at a considerable drop in 
the level of the rampart, caused by a hollow of the 
Buddhi talao. hill. The ground to the right here is high and dotted 

with several buildings. There are amongthem some tombs and ling choleras (or 
platforms), but the greater parts are small plain dewalcts (or temples), empty, with 
the exception of one which contains two wretchedly-executed sitting naked 
figures of MaMdeo and Parbatf. These buildings are scattered about the 
banks of a tank called the Buddhi, BuddM, or Burhiyd-ke-taldo. This tank is 
about fifty yards by twenty-five, and is excavated in the rock; it has steps all 
round it; bathing in it is said to be very beneficial to soul and body. This tank 
and the fort are said to have been constructed at the same period.* According 
to the tradition of the Brahmans there was originally only a small spring here, 
the water of which possessed great virtues. It chanced that a Baja Kirat 
Brabm (Kirtti Yarmma), surnamed Krim Khot, a leper, happened to visit 
Kalinjar, and hearing of the spring bathed in it and was cured ; in gratitude 
for which he made the tank and built the fort. The name of Krim Khot was 
probably only allusive to the disease: krimi, a worm, and Her, “ the curse of 
a god or hhot : a scab. Kirat Brahm is a real name of one of the latter 
Chandel Bajas, the immediate predecessor of Parm&l Brahm, whose name is 
mentioned on the large inscription at Ni'lkanth, dated 1298 Sanvat ; so that, 
according to this account, the date of the erection of the fort would be near 
the end of the twelfth century of the Sanvat , making it a good deal upwards 
6f 700 years old. 

* A little beyond the hollow ground the rampart has given way, and the 
Siddh ke gupha fragments form a precarious descent to the slope of the 

hill below, along which is a tangled path, now seldom 
visited, owing to the trouble of reaching it. This path conducts to a Siddh-ke- 
gupha, Bhagwdn-sej, and Pani-ke-Aman. The Siddh-ke-gupha is merely a small 
excavation in the perpendicular rock formed for performing penance in; in it 
are found the two pieces of stone containing the inscription given in J. A, S., 
Ben., XYII (a), page 821, in which mention is made of a Baja and his son 
Jatitadhi. 


* See J. Ay S., Ben.,-VI./666. * 
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Bhagwan-sej is a stone ooncli and pillow similar to that in Sita-sej, but 
smaller, and cut under a projection of the rock. Beyond 
Pam-ke-Aman. ^ j g t jj 0 excavation called Pani-ke-Am&n: it is very 

low, and entered by a small door about two feet six inches high ; the flat roof 
is supported by three or four pillars slightly decorated. The cave (or rather 
hole) is very small, and so low that you are forced to creep on hands and knees 
to examine iL There is no sculpture at these places. Re-ascending to the ram¬ 
part and continuing the circuit of the fort, you next reach the Parma or Bansakar 
gate, situated at an angle of the hill, which is guarded by a fausse-braie. 

There are three gateways—one in the rampart, a second at the extremity 
of the fausse-braie, and the third a little lower down ; the two latter are blocked 
np. There are several inscriptions on the right of the rampart gateway. Passing 
ronnd to the left of the gateway and proceeding to the end of the enclosure, 
you find a choked-up flight of steps opening on the terrepleine of the rampart 
and leading to a gateway or postern, which formerly gave access to several 
places of worship ; but it is now blocked up, and to reach them you must de¬ 
scend the wall of the fausse-braie by means of trees growing near it. The path 
to the Siddh-ke-gupha, Bhagwan-sej, &c., already mentioned, was formerly 
through this postern. The path at the foot of the wall runs in a scrambling 
up and down direction to the right and left. Pursuing the path leading to¬ 
wards the breach, and passing a small pool of water called Bhairon-ki- Jkirya, 
you shortly reach a partially excavated kund, under projecting masses of rock 
which are supported by pillars. 

On each side of the kund is a stone slab or bench. The only sculpture here 
is a figure in relief of a sarmdn and a small ling at the extremity of the kund. 
The Brahmans call this both Mahadeo and Bkairon kund. Sculptured in the 
rock, about twenty feet above this kund , is a large naked figure of Bhairon, to 
reach which you have to climb over steep and slippery masses of rock. The 
situation of the sculpture is curious; it is sculptured in relief on the penpendi- 
cular rock, with a small ledge about two feet wide immediately below it, which 
is the only standing room near it. This figure is called the Minduke or Mirke 


Mirke Bhairon. 


Bhairon. He has ten arms, two supporting the rock 
and holding up some drapery stretched out like a 


curtain, probably the veil with which, at the end of the world, he will hide the 
snn, thereby causing universal destruction. His various hands hold respectively 
a sword, a thunderbolt, a head, shield, tristil (trident), axe, club, and ladu ; 
an elephant is sculptured behind him, and he is attended also by his vdhan (or 
vehicle), a dog. He has a skull in his head-dress and a garland of them round 
him. Under the figure is the date 1432, but under a small figure of a wor¬ 
shipper on the right, which appears part and parcel of the subject, is the date 
1194 Banvat (1137 A.D.) The Bhairon.must.be eight or nine feet high. On 
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the left are three standing figures, with ling and yoni between them. They 
consist of a male between two females ; the male figure holds two, and each 
female figure one string of heads. On the right is a seated female ^figure 
rather larger than life; one hand is on her bosom, and she supports herself on 
the other ; her eyes are turned towards Bhairon. She is seated on a kind of 
charpdi (or couch), on which is an inscription with Manii’s name, dated 1563 
Sanvat . Between the years 1550 and 1600 Scuwat there seem to have been exten¬ 
sive works carried on at Kalinjar. Manii Vijaya seems to have been the principal 
architect and sculptor: probably at that date the fort was thoroughly repaired 
as well as enriched with sculpture. There are also a figure of a sarmdn and a 
head of Mahadeo. Following the path at the foot of the fausse-braie in the 
other direction, you reach, after a great deal of scrambling, three small shelving 
excavations, called fakirs ’ caves; they are very shallow, and so sloping that sit¬ 
ting in them even for a few minutes must have been a considerable penance. 

The next object of interest .after leaving the Panna gate is the Mrigdh&ra. 

There are here two contiguous chambers with domed 
MngcU.ara. and pyramidal roofs respectively; they are built across 

the terrepleine of the rampart, and are terraced over at top, forming in fact a 
kind of casemated barbette. In the inner chamber is a small cistern or basin 
full of clear delicious water, which is constantly trickling clown from a hole 
in the side of the chamber; this water appears to percolate from the Kot Txrth > 
a lax'ge tank on the high ground above. 

The Kot Tirth, from Sanskrit, “hot” a fort, and c; tirth a place of pil- 
Tirth grimage (especially water), is a large tank nearly 100 

yards long artifically formed in the rocky surface of the 
hill; there are several flights of steps leading clown to the water in different 
places. They have apparently been at one time profusely decorated with sculp¬ 
tures, some of which now remain. In the wall of the tank at the north-east 
corner is a reclining figure of Vishnu Narayana. On the pathway at the 
south-east angle of the tank is a ling with four faces, about two feet eight 
inches high. There are several buildings scattered around this tank, mostly 
modern, and a small dewdla at the south-west corner, where there are some 
tawdry images and several curious forms of the ling and yoni. This end of the 
tank is formed by a wall, or rather blocked-up bridge, which cuts off a small 
irregularly-excavated portion generally dry: probably this was only done to 
give symmetry to the tank. The Kot Tirth is also said to be supplied by a springy 
and the Brahmans aver that in the south-east corner is a large deep bdoli ^or 
masonry well), whose mouth is hidden in the water. Besides this fine tank and 
the Burhiya tal&o already mentioned there are several others on the top of the 
lull; the Mad&r talao; the Ramna, near the old lines; and the Sanichari, probably 
yarned from Sanichar or Shani, the planet Saturn; these three are excavated 


Kot Tirth. 
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in the rock, but are neither so large nor so carefully formed as the two before 
mentioned. Besides these there are two ponds nearly dry, except in the rains: 
one, to the north-east of the Brahman’s hut, is called Taleya or Tileyani, and 
the other, on the parade, is called the Bijli ta Ido. Almost at the foot of the hill 
there is another tank called the Sarsal Granga, which seems to collect the water 
which finds its w*ay from above. This is a considerable sized artificial tank, 
-With steps all round it, originally profusely decorated with sculpture, much of 
which still remains, and fragments are visible in the water, and at two of the 
corners are huge figures of Naravana, but having the ten avatdrs (or incarna¬ 
tions) ; the Kurina avatar and various praying figures represented above and 
below. These figures are on slabs ten feet six inches long. There are a num¬ 
ber of lings here. 

On the right of the cistern in the Mrigdhara is a small basso-relievo of 
seven deer, from which the name is derived; “ mrig a deer, and “ dhdvd” a 
stream or current. The origin of this name is explained by the Brahmans 
as follows:—“In the Sat yag , there were seven sages (scipt rishi) who offended 
their Guru (or religious instructor) and were cursed by him. In consequence 
of his curse they were transformed into hogs, and doomed to wander in Ujain- 
ban (or the jungles of Ujjayani) during the term of their lives; after which 
they became deer, and are so to remain during the four yugs (or ages) and 
to subsist only on the focd which pious worshippers set apart for them w'hen 
performing the ceremony of pinda parnaS The Brahmans repeat several 
couplets referring to this curious legend, which is a sign of the planetary 
worship shadowed forth in the Hindd mythology : the “ Sapt rikh or rishi , or 
the seven stars in “ Charles’s w r ain” according to Sbakespear. Mr. Coleman’s 
account differs ; he says :—“ The r is his were the offspring of the Brahma- 
clhikas, who were the sons of Brahma. They are seven in number, and are 
named Kasyapa, Atri, Yasishtba, Yisvamitra, Gautama, Jamarlagni, and 
Bharadwaja. They are astronomically the husbands of the six Pleiades.” 
How six and seven can accord may be difficult to understand. Mythologically 
they were seven sages, who obtained beatitude by their virtue and piety. The 
dates at Mrigdh&ra are chiefly of 1600 Sanvat . 

About 100 yards beyond this a postern leads through a bastion on to a 

_ , terrace or fausse-braie, which extends some ‘ distance 

Kanblm. ...... ' 

m either direction. There are two dried-up kunds 

here, reached by steps, but no sculpture or inscriptions. They are called 
Kunbhu. From hence to the Mlfcanth gateway there is nothing to be seen. 
Beyond the Hilkanth gateway the interior slope of the rampart is studded 
with fragments of sculpture and architectural mouldings, and there was form¬ 
erly a Ghandel building called “ Parmal-ke-baith kf 5 here, to which most of these 
debris probably pertained. Hardly any traces of the building now remain, 
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as it is said its destruction was completed many years ago, to furnish 'materials 
for a tomb to Mr. Waucbope, Collector of Bundelkhand, who died at Kalin- 
jar. At this point the rampart becomes suddenly sunk and runs at that lower 
level for some distance, after which it is again raised as far as the main gate. 
In this direction is the Madar talao, which is a dark dismal-looking artificial 
tank, something like Bhairon kund, but smaller; on the bank there is a small 
empty domed building, with a low vault beneath, also empty; there are no 
sculptures or inscriptions here, and the place has a deserted appearance. Near 
the gate are the traces of another building, also attributed to Parmdl, but no 
guess can be made at its nature, as it merely consists now of a confused heap 
of stones more or less chiselled and ornamented. 

The remaining curiosities in the fort are two images of the Varalia ' avatar , 
in which Vishnu is represented in the boar shape. 
One of them is on the path leading from the main gate 
to Nilkanth and close to the latter place : it is formed of a fine-grained bluish 
stone and highly finished. On the back of the animal is the Fanch-rankhi or 
Panchatiin ling ; the legs are broken off. The cxti’eme length of the sculp¬ 
ture is five feet, and the thickness across the shoulder one foot eight inches. 
The other hog is under some trees a short distance south-east of the Kot Tirth; 
it is seven feet seven inches long and two feet seven inches across the shoulder. 
It is cut out of a block of the soft stone which composes the hill, and conse¬ 
quently is in very bad preservation. Kalinjar having been originally sacred to 
K&li, and being now devoted to Siva, of course the effigies of both are very 
numerous, especially the ling and yoni form of Mabadeo and P&rbati. It 
has already been stated that you pass through two gateways in the descent 
to the fausse-braie, which contains the temple of Nilkanth. The upper gate¬ 
way (in the main rampart or enceinte) is said to have been built by Parmdl 
Bramh, the last of the Chandel Rajas who flourished iu the early part of 
the thirteenth century of the Sanvat . This is probably true, for the style of 
the structure corresponds with that of the buildings called generally Chandel. 
On either side of the gateway there are inscriptions in praise of various deities 
and containing pilgrims’ names. One bears the name of some Babu and date 
1540, others are of 1547 and 1579. The lower gateway has no inscriptions; 
it is said ,to have been built by Am&n Singh, Raja of Pannd. Immediately 
below this gateway there are on the right two sculptures built, the one into 
the parapet of the steps and the other into the wall of the gateway. The 
former is the upper portion of a highly-finished male figure called Tulsid&s, of 
which the arms are missing. 

The latter sculpture represents Ravan, the king of Lanka (Ceylon), attended 


by a number of male and female figures and demons in 
rows on each side of him; according to the Brahmans 
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these figures represent his wives, relations, families, generals, &c. Over these 
Is a row of what appear to be ling or phallus , some bearing a head, others 
the nsnal division in the ling or phallus , and one a figure combating an animal* 
The length of this sculpture is four feet one inch, from which some idea may 
be formed of the minuteness of the work, owing to which, and to the perishable 
nature of the material (sandstone), the extremities are much obliterated. The 
upper row contains nine four-armed skeleton figures holding clubs or sceptres. 
In the second row on the left are five four-armed figures holding clubs or scep¬ 
tres and a kind of ball; on the right three four-armed figures, two hands joined 
as if praying, the other two rest on intervening pedestals; also three large 
figures, one holding a child and a sceptre, and another a musical instrument. 
The third row contains male and female figures with four arms, and two hands 
holding a lotus and a sceptre, and the other two resting on pedestals; also a 
seated figure playing on an instrument. In the bottom row are male figures 
with the lotus, sceptre, and pedestals as above. Eavan appears to have had 
three heads; the only one remaining is that of a lion. On each side of him is a 
female figure, seemingly surmounted by hooded snakes. In the small building 
on the left are several badly-executed figures, viz., Bama holding a sceptre; 
Sita with a closed lotus flower ; Lakshman with club and bow; and an armed 
male figure discharging an arrow. 

Mahadeo also appears as Nandigan with worshippers; Hanuman with his foot 

Oth al tn ° n ^ emon w ^° tempted to impede his approach to 

Lanka; and there is also a small seated figure, with one 
standing and presenting an offering to it. The sculptures which are built into the 
wall at the foot of the descent consist of figures of Ganesh, Mahddeo, Parbati, 
fakirs, and a male figure with a bull’s head, called Singha Gerik. The remain¬ 
ing sculptures are much mutilated; their arrangement is as follows:—Over the 
first or highest cave, a figure of Gaurx Sankar, with male and female worship¬ 
pers cm each side; over the second cave are small niches, two containing ling 
and yoni in relief, with worshippers; and the remainder empty, though pro¬ 
bably all at one time contained sculptures. To the right of the third and over 
the fourth cave are several figures of Mahddeo, both in the human and ling 
shape, with a number of male and female worshippers ; another skeleton form 
of Kdli, the bull Nandi, and two armed figures, one discharging an arrow (Bir 
Badr), and the other wielding a sword, called Mahddeo-ke-putr (son); near this 
figure is aninscription, dated 1188 Sanvat, containing the name of Madana Yarm- 
ma Deva, and his minister, Raja Deva. 1 The soft rock on which it is cut is quite 
exposed to the weather, and the letters are very faint. Below this, and close 
to a figure of Narsinha, is an inscription dated 1292. The colossal Vara-ha- 
sanip lying on the ground in the corner of the fausse-braie is much mutilated, the 


l J. A. S., Ben,, XVII., (l), 322. 
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face* all the fore-arms and one of the legs being broken off. It represents Vishun 
in the third (or boar) avatdr , in which he descended to recover the earth, which 
Bad been submerged in the waters of the universe by a demon. The figure is in 
very high relief, on a slab eleven feet seven inches high and proportionately thick. 

He is represented in a combatant attitude, the left foot 
raised on a sort of lotus pedestal or arch, under which 
are seated two female figures, surmounted by the hooded snakes ; their lower 
extremities are in the form of snakes, which are coiled in a knot beneath them $ 
their hands are in the attitude of prayer. The forearms of this figure are all 
broken off, but traces sufficient are left to show that he held the usual symbols of 
.Vishnu, viz., a gada (club); padam (lotus); chakr (wheel), and sanlch (shell). He 
holds the chakr against his breast, and the elbow of that arm supports Lakshmi; 
he has a rich garland of lotus flowers, and behind him is a kind of tree, or stem 
which separates at top into three rich scrolls, forming a canopy over his head. 
There are two inscriptions on this sculpture, one at top and the other below, 
dated 1540 Sanvat; the former contains the name of Ganeska, and the latter 
;Udaichand; the words preceding which, “ sutrgar ” are pi’obably a corruption of 
sat dr, a, carpenter. A space enclosed by pillars is known as the “RasmandaL” 

; The temple is said to have had originally a frontage of seven pillars rising one 
T&e temple above the other. The present building is only the lowest 

story. The small brackets or corbels on each side are 
said to have once supported arches, the crown being let into the cornice. There 
are no traces of these arches now, but it is probable that these corbels supported 
ornamented cross pieces of stone which were let into the holes in the under side 
of the cornice still visible. The existing pillars are very slender and incapable 
of supporting any very heavy superstructure, so that the seven storeys may 
probably have been nothing more than the pillars divided by capitals into seven 
parts. These pillars are sixteen in number, and are richly ornamented with 
scroll work of the most varied and tasteful designs, and are grouped so as to 
form an octagonal figure, of which the doorway of the temple occupies two 
Bides. The capitals consist of chdturbhdjas (or four-armod figures) holding the 
vina, dholj and other musical instruments in their hands. A small passage runs 
around the cave and is lined all along by lings of different sizes, and a raised 
stone gutter runs through it, to carry off the water poured on the image. It is 
roughly excavated, narrow and low, and to explore it is a work of some merit. 
In this respect it resembles the similar passage in the under-ground temple in 
the Allahabad fort. 1 There is a terrace over the facade of the cave and in 


1 Maisey thinks this confined passage leading to the bowels of the earth must be emblema¬ 
tical of the yoni or productive power of Parbati, also represented by the argha or pedestal of the 
Eng, and that the entering into and exit are emblematical of spiritual regeneration. See Cole- 
manHin, Myth., 175. 
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front of the Sarg Rohan, as the reservoir is called. The roof of this reservoir is 
supported by four neatly-cut square pillars left in the solid rock; on one of them 
is a sculpture of Makadeo and Parbati, about two feet high, standing together in 
the usual attitudes, with a canopy of hooded snakes over them. There are several 
traces of inscriptions over the reservoir, but owing to the action of the water they 
are much obliterated. The dates 1554 and 1579 Sanvat are visible. The stone 
floor is covered with the names and dates of the arrival of pilgrims; among 
them many dates of 1400 sanvat and thereabouts, some of 1200, and one of 
1194 Sanvat (1137 A.D.), bearing the name of Th&kur. 

A large thin parallelogram-shaped black stone, resting temporarily against 
one of the pillars opposite the entrance to the cave, contains a long Sanskrit 
inscription, a copy of a portion of which is given in Colonel Pogson’s History 
of the Bundelas (page 156), and of all of it in J. A. S., Ben., XYIL, 313. 1 The 
first twenty-four lines of this inscription are of no historical interest, consisting of 
an eulogistic address to Siva and Parbati in the usual erotic style of the period. 
The writers are said to have been Padma, the sonof Arnina, and bis younger brother, 
Deoka, favourites of the valiant king Param&rddi, who is indentified with Parm&I, 
the Chandel; it professes to have been composed in honour of the husband of 
Girija, a title of Siva, of whom Paramarddi Deva seems to have been an ardent 
worshipper. It bears date 1298 Sanvat , which, if referred to the era of Yikramd- 
ditya, corresponds to 1221 A.D. To the left is a portion of another inscription 
also given in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. It speaks of Vijayapala, whose son 
was Bhumipala, who conquered Kama and desolated the country of Malwa. 
His son, Jaya Yannma Deva, is said to have abdicated the throne and pro¬ 
ceeded to wash away his sin in the divine river. Next came Madana Yarmma, 
who defeated the king of Garjara. The remainder of the inscription is as yet 
untelllgible. * 

The lower portion of the facade of the cave is occupied by a row of standing 
figures of deotas surmounted by scroll work; above these it 
isdivided into moulded compartments, and has four pilas¬ 
ters corresponding to those in the Rasmandal. The space over the doorway is 
divided into four compartments, each having a circular foliated ornament; all this 
partis studded with holes, which the Brahmans say are for the nails or pegs used 
to fasten down the metal plates with which the doorways were formerly covered. 
Abasement or plinth runs along the whole length of the fagade, and is ornamented 
with figures of musicians and dancing-girls. The upper part of the fagade, on 
the right and left, is much mutilated, and the two extreme pilasters are without 
capitals. The cave contains a black ling about four feet five inches high, with 
two silver eyes, known as Nilkanth Makadeo; in front of it is a small trough 

1 A portion in facsimile was printed from a rubbing taken by Lieutenant Sale in J t A. S., 
Ben., VI, 6G5. 
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for water, and two stone slabs, on which the offerings are placed. Near this is 
another coarse imitation of a face called Kxrat Mukh, and a poor image of 
P&rbati. The side of the cave is relieved by several pilasters, on which are 
figures of fakirs and women. They support a cornice containing figures of 
musicians and worshippers. The small cave contains no sculpture, being merely 
a receptacle for lamps, water-vessels, &e. 

The bas-relief of the Kurma avatdr , between the two pillars to the right, 
is partly broken; it represents the churning of the ocean with the mountain 
Mandara. On the right is Indr a with his chhatdbarddr ; the mountain is repre¬ 
sented by a human figure. Some of the wonderful emanations caused by this 
churning are shown in the sculpture: Sri, the goddess of plenty and seated near 
the jewel Kaustabh.; the white horse Uchchhaisrava.’’ 1 Underneath the Kiirma 
avatdr there is another bas-relief of the ten avatars of Yishnu in two rows* 
He is represented in all his incarnations; several of the figures are represented 
standing and sitting on lotus thrones, and above the heads of the upper row 
is a kind of arched foliage. 2 The side entrance is flanked by pillars, on the 
lower part of which are figures in high relief; one is a skeleton of Bhairon, 
and the other Ganesh, who is attended by his vdhan (or vehicle), a rat, and has 
six arms. 

Another of these small pillars has a figure of Brahma. The upper por- 
Brahma tions are divided into compartments containing small 

figures mostly in indecent attitudes, showing the 
Tantrika proclivities of the sculptors. Scattered about are several fragments 
and mutilated figures, comprising a seated Brahma with his vdhan, a goose, 
and a seated female figure, probably Sarasvati, with her vdhan , a hansa (swan); 
or emblematical of the river of that name. There is also a group nf Ma- 
Mdeo and Parbati seated on a throne and attended by several male and female 
figures. Mahadeo has his foot on the bull Nandi, and P&rbaii hers on the lion, 

1 In order to produce the amrita (or water of immortality), the sea was changed to milk, and 
during the churning was produced the moon; Sri or Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune; Sura- 
devi, the goddess of wine; the horse Uchchhaisrava; the jewel Kaustabh; the pdrijdt, or tree of 
plenty; Surabhf the cow; and the elephant Airavat. Vishnu appropriated Sri and the jewel 
Kaustabh; Mahadeo the moon, and Iudra the elephant, cow, and horse. According to Coleman, the 
object of the churning was the recovery of Sri, who was reproduced as Kambha, the sea-born 
goddess, the Venus Aphrodite of the Greeks. To preserve the earth from destruction Siva 
drank the poison that also arose and retreated here. The poison dyed his neck blue: niia, blue; 
kantha , throat. Hall's Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, I., 144, 147 (n.) 

2 The machk for fish,) was to restore the lost Veda which had been stolen from Brahma 
by the demon Hyagriva, or, according to some, to warn King Satyavrata of the approach¬ 
ing deluge. The kurma for tortoise) supported the world during the churning o£ the ocean ; 
the vardhet (or hog) recovered the world, which had been submerged by the demon Mahasir ; 
Narsinha punished the tyranny and unbelief of Iliran Kasyapa; Vdmana the dwarf humbled the 
power and. pride of Mahabali; Par a sr dm. avenged the wrong of his earthly parents on the Kshatriya 
race; and Ramckandra delivered Sita from Havana, king of Lanka (Ceylon). 
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her vdhan ; under the throne is a figure attempting to lift it up, which the Brah¬ 
mans say is Karan, who tried to carry off Kailas, the heaven of Mahadeo. Others 
say he is Kichaka, who attempted the virtue of Draupadi, the wife of the Panda- 
vas, and who would have been overwhelmed in the ruins of the temple in which 
he attempted her chastity, did he not exercise his strength to prevent its falling 
on them. Kal Bhairon has the moon in his head-dress of snakes, and on his fore¬ 
head a gem which is often substituted for his third eye ; he has the usual weapons 
and symbols in his hand. Siva has three eyes, hence his name tri-lochana . In 
front of this immense figure a flight of steps leads to a postern nnder the ram¬ 
part, opening into a lower enclosure; in this enclosure is a Siddh-ke-gupha, empty, 
with the exception of a small seat, to which access is obtained by steps. There 
are several short inscriptions here in praise of Nilkanth and other deities; the 
dates are 1593,1544, and 1500 Sanvat . 

The relics of Bundela origin consist of two dharmsdlas , attributed to Hin¬ 
dupat, Raia of Panna, one of which is situated half way 

Bundela remains. , , . , , 

between the first and second gateways on the path of 
ascent, and the other adjoins the temple of Is ilk anth. There are, moreover, 
the remains of several palaces and houses of Bundela Rajas, and Kamdars of 
Rajas, who exercised authority in the fort under native rule. One of the 
largest is known as the mahal of Raja Aman Singh of Panna, who lived a century 
and a quarter ago, and was slain by his Diw&n, Hindupat, at a tank near Chitra 
Eot in 1804 Sanvat (1747 A- D.) Sheo Gobind was the Kamdar of Aman Singh, 
and occupied a fine house on the hill, which still exists, although now fallen 
greatly into decay. Sheo Gobind is said to have avenged his master’s murder 
upon Hindupat by piercing the forehead of the latter with a javelin when 
called upon to give him the-“tilah” (or mark of sovereignty). He is said, 
however, to have been himself killed afterwards by the soldiery. The remains 
of the Musalman. occupation are few. There is a small mosque situated a few 
hundred yards from the gateway at the top of the ascent, the lowest of the gate¬ 
ways (bearing the inscription above mentioned), and to this period must be at¬ 
tributed many portions of the existing fortifications, which appear to have un¬ 
dergone a thorough repair in the reign of Aurangzeb. In addition to the above 
there are three tombs of u Shahids” (or Musalman soldiers who died fightino- 
against the infidels). The tradition with respect to these last is that seven 
brothers agreed to sacrifice their lives in leading the faithful to the assault of 
the fortress. The tombs of three of them are found in different parts of the town 
below, and the seventh is situated near the first gateway. The houses or mahals 
of the Chaubds, who were the last native holders of the fort, are large and capa¬ 
cious, and portions of them are still used, the remainder having been allowed 
to fall into decay, like the houses and palaces of those who preceded them. The 
town Kalinjar itself contains numerous relics of the past, chiefly of the Musalman 
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period. Several old mosques, dating from the time of Akbar downwards, 
are found in different stages of decay. The oldest is situtated at the foot of the 
hill and attributed to one Shaikh Wall, a contemporary of the Emperor Akbar. 
The tombs of the Musalman brothers who perished in war with the infidels have 
been noticed above. The largest and most revered of them is situated on the side 
of the hill in the village Katra, adjoining Kalinjar, the name of the warrior being 
Madh Shahid. 

The town is furnished with three ancient gateways (phatak,) attributed to 
the time of Aurangzeb, and known as Kamta, Panna, and Klw& phataks. The 
Kamta pMtak is situated at the entrance to the town on the west side, arching 
the Badausa and Kalinjar road ; the Pannd phatak divides Taraliti from Katra; 
and the Riwa phatak is situated in the north-west part of the town. 

KALPI (Calpee, Calpie, Ivalpee of writers), the principal town in the Jalaun 
District, lies in latitude 26°-7 /, -49^ and longitude 79°-47'-22 // , on the right 
bank of the Jamna in Parganah Ata, 22 miles from Urai. The road to Jhansi 
from Hamirpur passes through the town. In 1865 there were 7,746 houses, 
inhabited by 18,514 persons. The census of 1872 shows a population of 15,570, 
of whom 7,549 were females. There were 11,414 Hindds (5,406 females) and 
4,156 Musalmdns (2,143 females). The area of the town site is 493 acres, giv¬ 
ing 32 souls to the square mile. There were 2,995 enclosures in 1872, of which 
767 were occupied by Musalmdns. The Hindfi population inhabited 650 houses 
built by skilled labour, out of a total of 790, and 2,047 common houses made of 
mud, out of a total of 2,857. The census shows 52 landowners, 228 agricul¬ 
turists, and 15,290 pursuing avocations other than agriculture among the 
total population. The occupation statements give more than 100 male adults 
employed in each of the following trades:—Barbers, 119; beggars, 167 ; 
brokers, 209 ; cotton-cleaners, 294; cultivators, 113; labourers, 1,369; Servants, 
1,024; shop-keepers, 434; shoe-makers, 121; water-carriers, 132; and wea^ 
vers, 227. All other trades are fully represented, but need not be detailed 
here. 

The channel of the river at Kalpi is a mile and a half wide in the rains, hut 

The town. * n ^*7 season the actual waterway is about half a 

mile, the remainder being a bed of sand. The town, 
situated among rugged ravines, is in general meanly built, the houses being 
chiefly of mud, though some of a better kind are of kunkur or calcareous con¬ 
glomerate. Kdlpi was formerly a more considerable place than at present, and 
bad a mint for copper coinage in the reign of Akbar. It was in the early days 
of the East India Company one of the principal stations for providing for the 
annual investment; now its principal business is the export of cotton, grain, &c.,- 
to Cawnpur, Mirzapur, and Calcutta. Experiments were early made to intro¬ 
duce the American cotton l^ere, and lately the indigenous Indian species have- 
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been tried, but all have more or less failed. The town is specially noted for its 
sugar-candy and paper manufactures, which have a reputation throughout all 
Upper India. An Extra Assistant Commissioner, with powers of a Sub- 
Magistrate of the first class, is in charge of the town and parganah. There are 
15 regular police and 23 municipal police, the latter supported from municipal 
funds. There is a good dispensary supported by subscriptions, and a school 
attended by 55 pupils. Erom the 15th of June to the 15th of October 
the Jamna is crossed by an excellent bridge-of-boats, which yields a revenue 
from tolls of Rs. 12,000, and besides this there are several ferries. Good roads 
connect the town with Urai and Jhansi, Hamirpur, Banda, Jalaun, and Maho- 
ba. The temperature is very hot in summer, from the radiation from the rocks 
of the ravines and the sands of the Jamna. 

The roadway to the ghat on the town side has been carefully sloped to the 
bridge-of-boats, and the opposite bank is nearly flat, 
so that undoubtedly the most convenient crossing- 
place on the Jamna is at Kalpi. The western outskirt of the town in a line 
with the Jamna is quite a region of old tombs, notably the great tomb called 
chaurdsi gambaz (or 84 domes), built of kunkur blocks get in lime ; and about 
twelve other fine makbarahs (or mausoleums) and some smaller tombs may be 
seen there. Formerly the town was said to adjoin these tombs, but now nothing 
remains there excepting the tombs, now gone to decay; a wide space cut by 
ravines dividing them from the present old town, which has been built eastward 
of the site of those days. Indeed, the local tradition is that Kalpi always moves 
south-eastward as times change, and so Ganeshganj, nearer than the old town 
and more important as regards trade, has been built south-east of it; but most 
south-easterly and most important of all is Ternanganj, the most recent develop¬ 
ment of Kalpi, where the existing trade chiefly centres now. The site of the 
old town is comparatively near the river, rather high, and cut by ravines run¬ 
ning down to the Jamna, especially in the outskirts ; hut there is much level 
surface for the houses, which thus fairly raised present from a distance a fairly 
perfect picture of an Oriental town of the older and better sort; the darkened 
plaster walls and flat roofs interspersed with trees, with here and there a temple 
spire*or Muhammadan dome. The Jhansi high road, leading down to the ghdi , 
divides the old town from Ganeshganj. The site of Ganeshganj is lower and 
farther from the river, yet the houses are fairly raised, and the roadways have in 
several places been cut down so as to bring their surface to a better average 
level. 

Between Ganeshganj and the Jamna is a region of higher land cut by 
ravines after the manner of the old town site, and the 
cotton agency of former times was established there. 
Its buildings still remain, having been well-constructed, but are mostly empty; 
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one of the principal godowns is now the Kalpi police-office, Ternanganj, built 
in the past few years and not yet quite completed, lies to the south and a little 
east of Ganeshganj, rather in the open country. Its site is nearly level, but 
well drained by a natural drainage-way which cuts its eastern street. At present 
Ternanganj looks a little isolated from the rest of Kdlpi, but a tendency to 
build in its neighbourhood is apparent; a fine new school has just been built 
near it on the town side. * 

A fort, now in ruins, is situated on the most prominent edge of the steep 
^ bank and dominating the ghdt below. Of its contained 

buildings only one remains—a wonderful house of one 
room, with masonry walls nine feet thick, said to have been the residence of a 
Governor in the Marhatta times. Another house of the same kind, hut less 
substantial, has been recently thrown down and its material utilized for road¬ 
making. One noteworthyjstructure, however, in connection with the fort remains 
and is kept in good repair; it consists of a flight of steps, with several level 
landings of really considerable length in all, and going down from the western 
end of the fort enelosnre to a bathing ghdt on the Jamna. These steps are 
much used by the people, both to fetch water from the Jamna and to go down 
to the river to bathe. 

The principal roadway of the old town is called Bara Bazar. Entered from 
the east, it passes west for a short distance, and then turns due south for a consi¬ 
derable distance, until it reaches a wide ravine which intersects the town, dividing 
it into a northern or important part, and a southern part more village like, with 
mostly mud-built houses. Where the road turns to the south it is crossed by a 
gateway, called Siri Darwdza, sombre-looking, with five battlemented points 
above, but no gates. The short eastern part of Bard Bazar is bordered by re¬ 
markably fine houses of two and three storeys high, all in fair repair and said 
to have been built 100 years ago. The lower storeys open on to the roadway 
as shops in the usual way, hut these shops, as a rule, are not tenanted: the estab¬ 
lishment of Ganesh and Moneyganj, and recently of Ternanganj, has drawn 
away the shop-keepers, to the detriment of the owners of the valuable property 
in Bard Bazar. Past the gateway, going southward, the houses are less valuable, 
the shops rather poor, with many gaps where houses had been, but have dis¬ 
appeared. Besides the Bara Bazarway there are several unmade ways, well- 
kept and levelled, in other parts of the old town, and many good houses, some 
in ruins—indeed, ruinous houses may be seen in all parts of the old town. The 
town contains some good temples and a good mosque. In the western out¬ 
skirts there are tombs; not the old place before mentioned, which is far off, but 
comparatively recent tombs, one especially a fine makbarah , and other old 
buildings standing amongst ravines,' and testifying to the importance of this 
.p0& of tfee town even during the past century. 
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But ruin is fast falling on all these places, and the Muhammadans here are. 

The bazars aS a rn ^ e » P oor * Ganeshganj, Moneyganj, and Raoganj 

form a separate part of Kalpi, divided from the old town 
by the high road, which passes down to the bridge-of-boats. This part of Kalpi 
seems to have owed its origin in great measure to the establishment of the Gov- 
eminent cotton agency at that place. It is a comparatively recent part of 
Kalpi, but it bears evidence of having existed for a considerable time as the 
business part of the town. These muhallas, as their names of ganj expresses, 
are market-places. They contain many well-built houses somewhat scattered, 
and the principal roadways are lined with shops. The Kalpi Tahsildarf stands 
in the southern outskirt of Ganeshganj, and from it the principal roadway 
extends to meet the main ghat road. This ganj in part possesses several roads 
well made and drained. The cotton agency buildings are in the northern 
outskirt, in the direction of the Jamna, but the buildings are in great part 
silent and deserted, the cotton agency having been long ago abandoned. 

Ganeshganj is the most important of these markets now, and presents the 
Gane bganj appearance of a rather thriving place of business, 

which centres in the good houses which border the short 
wide roadway there. Temanganj is a market place of considerable importance, 
and has been constructed entirely in modern style and plan. It consists of a cen¬ 
tral circular open space of large size, from which wide ways branch to the four 
points of the compass. Hence some shops line the roadway and the circle. The 
surface everywhere lias been durably made, the roadways are well drained, 
and trees have been planted in line at convenient distances in front of the 
shops. At the centre point a fine well has been completed, and the ganj road¬ 
ways are entered beneath fine gateways, with upper and side rooms. 

The public thoroughfares are carefully kept everywhere in Kalpi, and 

several of them are admirably made with kunkur. 

Roads. J 

The drainage of the rainfall is thoroughly effected every¬ 
where to the Jamna, and no part of the town can suffer from flooding at any 
time. The water-supply, as usual, is provided by wells, hut the spring-level 
averages between 90 and 100 feet from the surface, which makes the drawing 
of water a troublesome business. Some of the richer Hindu residents have 
very charitably provided wells in the outskirts of the town, where water is con¬ 
stantly drawn by means of bullocks, for the use of the general public and the 
watering of cattle. The nearness of the Jamna, too, provides a never-failing 
water-supply, and river water is a good deal drunk. 1 . 

The existing municipaliiy, formed under Act VI, of 1868, consists of three 

. official and six non-official elected members. An in- 

Mumcipalitv. 

come of Rs. 18,918 was collected in 1870-71: from 


i From Planck’s Rep., 1871 , p. 26 . 


Municipality. 
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octroi, Rs. 16,542 ; miscellaneous, Rs. 60; and a balance of Rs. 2,316 from the 
preceding year, giving an incidence of Re. 0-13-5 per head on the population. 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 13,543, viz., establishment, in¬ 
cluding police, conservancy, and lighting, Rs. 9,532; watering, Rs. 24 ; original 
works, Rs. 2,503; repairs, Rs. 1,239; and miscellaneous, Rs. 247. The munici¬ 
pality supports a force of 87 men for watch and ward, at a cost of Rs. 5,544 per 
annum. The total income from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 23,145, 
viz., octroi, Rs. 17,372; miscellaneous, Rs. 399; balance of previous year, 
Rs. 5,374, showing an incidence of Re. 1-1-6 per head of the population. The 
expenditure for the same year was "for establishment, Rs. 10,828; public works, 
Rs. 8,079; charitable objects, Rs. 241; and miscellaneous, Rs. 1,091, leaving a 
reserve of Rs. 2,913. 

As Kalpi is the great emporium for the trade of the western States of JBun- 

delkhand, via the Sugar road, and for traffic up and 
Tr&d6» ' ° 

down the Jamna by boats, it was selected as a place of 


traffic registration. The yearly traffic oyer the bridge-of-boats at Kalpi, from 
Cawnpur in the direction of Bundelkhand, during the first half of 1872 was 
foot passengers, 81,404; conveyances, 16,505; baggage animals, 9,836. 


Articles. 

Muns. 

Articles. 

Muns. 

Articles. 

Muns. 

Wines,., 

1,593 

Salt 

2,705 

Cotton ... 

370 

Iron ... ... 

1,317 

Saltpetre.,, 

64 

Cloth 

15,304 

Grain... 

15,113 

Sugar mc 

76,433 

Hides ... 

599 

Oil-seeds 

525 

V egetables, 

3,697 

Miscellane- 
1 ous. 

14,654 

Tobacco ... 

14,574 

Spices ... 

10,667 

j Total 

157,515 


In addition to the above, bambus, baskets, sirkis, and logs were imported. 
The total value of all the imports was Ks. 11,57,171. 

The value of the traffic across the bridge-of-boats towards Oawnpur during 
the same period amounted to Ks. 9,18,553. The quantities were as follows;— 


Articles. 

Grain ... 
Oil-seeds 
Saltpetre 
Salt 

Sugar ... 
fibres ... 


Hans. I Articles. 

85,063 Betel 
3,955 Vegetables 
319 - Cotton 
48 'Cloth 
484 Ghi * 

241 Miscellaneous 


Muns. I >Articles. Mans. 


4,569 Spices 
171 Al 
9,201 Tobacco 
4,929 Hides 
8,941 Iron 
5,766 


7,142 

16,111 

205 

3,352 

3,545 

154,043 


Total ••• 
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In addition to the above articles, bambus, baskets, logs, &e., were also 
exported. 

The yearly traffic passed through the bridge-of-boats at K5lpi, by the 
Jamna river in the direction of Agra from Calcutta, during the first half of 1872 
was men 3,531; boats loaded, 203; empty boats, 167. 


Articles. I Mans, 


265,555 Spices 
20,265 Fibres 



Huns. Articles. Mans, Articles. I Mans. 


890 Zinc 


845 Miscellaneous,I 1,410 


In addition to the above articles, bambus and logs were also exported to 
Agra; the total value was Rs. 1,03,306. The traffic down river during the 
same period consisted of men, 2,425 ; laden boats, 240; empty boats, 12. The 
articles passed down were cotton, 1,05,724 muns, worth Rs. 18,01,232; salt, 
10,354 muns 7 worth Rs. 45,784; glass, 2,350 muns , worth Bs. 3,550; wood 600 
muns , worth Rs. 51; and miinj and uncleaned cotton to the value of Rs. 92. 

Kalpi, according to tradition, was founded by Basdeo or Yasudeva, who 
ruled at Kambai from 330 to 400 AD. In 1196 A.D. 

History. Masalmans. y. Kntb-ud-dfn Aibak. In 1400 A D. the Shikk 


of Kalpi and Mahoba was conferred upon Mahmud Khan, son of Malikzada 
Firoz. In 1407, Ibrahim Shah, the Sharki prince of Jaunpur, had advanced 
as far as Delili, with the intention of reducing that city and the tracts to the 
west of the Jamna, but returned on hearing that the Governor of Guj rat, after 
subduing Hoshang, King of Malwa, was advancing to support Mahm&d or to 
attack Jaunpur. He retreated, and Kananj was allowed to remain the frontier 
possession of Jaunpur till the death of Mahimid in 1412 A.D. In the following 
year Ibrahim laid siege to Kalpi, when Daulat Khan, who for a short time held 
the ^supreme power at Delili, sent a force against him and compelled him to 
abandon his intentions for a time. 


Ibrahim again proceeded against Kalpi in person, and was joined on his 
way by Mahmud Khan of Bay&ua, then at feud with his suzerain, Savyid 
Mubarak. Kadir Khan, son of Sultan Mahmud Khan, was at this time Governor 
of Kalpi and dependent on Dehli. He sent urgent messages for assistance, 
which resulted in Sayyid Mubarak marching in person against Ibrahim. The 
two armies met at a point on the Jamna a little above Etawa, and after spend¬ 
ing three weeks in desultory skirmishes joined battle op. the 21st March, the 
result of which was so doubtful that both parties gladly consented to an arrange¬ 
ment by which they returned each to his own country. In the autumu of 1435 
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'Ibrahim again led an expedition against Kalpi. At the same time Hoshang, 
King of Mdlwa,. conceived the design of besieging that city, but when the two 
armies were drawn up for battle, Ibrahim withdrew his forces on hearing that 
Sayyid Mubarak had again advanced towards Jaunpur, and Kalpi fell into the 
hands of Hoshang. In 1442, Mahmud, the successor of Ibrahim, having com¬ 
plained to the King of Malwa that his vassal at Kalpi was neglectful of the laws 
of Islam, obtained permission to chastise him; but when he had captured and 
plundered the place refused to restore it. Two years afterwards the King of 
Malwa met the forces of Jaunpur near Irichh, and a treaty was^agreed to by 
which Nasir, son of the former Governor, K&dir, was appointed governor* 
After many changes in 1477, Husain of Jaunpur, having made ineffectual 
attempts to resist the power of Bahlol Lodi, was defeated in a great battle near 
Kalpi, and flying thence to Kanauj was again attacked and defeated, and lost 
not only his paternal possessions on both sides of the Ganges but Jaunpur 
itself. Kalpi and its dependencies was henceforth absorbed in the provinces 
immediately subordinate to the ruler of Dehli. 

SuMn Sikandar Lodi bestowed K&lpi in far/ir on his son Jalal Kh&n. 

„ On the accession of Ibrahim (1518 A.D.), the Afghan 

jalal Khan. 

nobles, being jealous of his power, bestowed the gov¬ 
ernment of 'Jaunpur on Jalal Khan, and in this arrangement Ibrahim at first 
acquiesced, but considering the evils that would arise from a divided sovereignty, 
by the advice of some nobles of his court sent for his brother, with a view of 
reconsidering the matter. Jalal refused to come, and seeing that measures 
were being taken for reducing him to obedience became alarmed and returned 
to Kalpi. Here, having assumed the insignia of royalty, he set about collecting 
a force to maintain his pretensions, and leaving his family at KtUpi, advanced 
with 80,000 horse to attack Agra. On the way he was met by Ibrahim’s 
General, who had succeeded in taking Kalpi in his rear, and driven to extremity, 
signed a treaty agreeing to resign his pretensions to independence and confine 
himself to Kalpi. This treaty was disallowed by his brother, whereon Jalal 
fled to Gwaliar and the hill country of Malwa with a few followers, and after 
wandering about for some time ultimately fell iuto the hands of a Gond Prince, 
by whom he was delivered to Ibrahim and put to death. 1 In 1526 Ibrahim 
was killed at the battle of Panipat, which gave the empire of India to the 
Mughal B&bar, and this time Ali Khan was Governor of Kdlpf. The Rana Sanga 
of Chitor (the present Udaipur) formed a league with the western Afghans 
who wished to place Sultan Mahmud Lodi on the throne of Delhi and drive out 
the hated Mughals. The confederates occupied Kalpi and advanced as far as 
Pathipur Slkri on the road to Agra, where they were met by Babar and com¬ 
pletely defeated. 

1 ErsMne, House of Timur, I., 409 (2 yols., Lon., 1854), 
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Hum&yun, on his return from the conquest of Jaunpur and BAhar, laid 
siege to Kalpi, then held by Alam Khan, Jalal Khan. 
Jighat, and took it (1527 A.D.), and having placed a 
governor of his own in charge returned to Agra. In the following year, Babar 
on his way to the siege of Chanderi passed through Kalpi and reduced Iriehh 
(Irij). 1 On the death of Babar in 1530 Humayun succeeded to the throne, and 
finding the power of Sher Khan in Bakar had increased so as to threaten the 
very existence of the Mughal power set out to reduce him. Sensible of the import¬ 
ance of the contest he was about to enter on, he committed Kalpi, the gate 
of the west, to his cousin, Yadgar Mahammad Mirza (1537 A.D.) After 
the defeat of Humayun at Buksar in 1539, Sher Shah sent his son, Kutb Khan, 
to reduce Kalpi and Etawa. Yadgar Muhammad Mirza having joined forces 
with Kasim Hnsain Khdn, the Mughal Governor of Etawa, met and defeated 
the Afghan forces in a hotly-contested battle, where Kutb Khan was slain. 
After the defeat of the Mughals at Kanauj (1540 A.D.) Kalpi fell, -with the re¬ 
mainder of the empire, into the hands of Sher Shah, who making Agra his head¬ 
quarters led several expeditions into Bnndelkhand, and bestowed Kalpi on Mailu 
Khan, and he not caring for service under Sher Shah fled to Gujrat. It was 
in one of these expeditions against Kalinjar that Sher Shah met his death from 
the accidental explosion of a tumbril (1543 A.D.), (see Kalinjar). 

Muhammad Shah AdII, after the murder of his nephew, Firiiz, ascended the 
throne (1553 A.D.), and one of his first acts was to 
plot the destruction of his cousin, Ibrahim Khan Sur, 
then at Kalpi. Ibrahim defeated the royal forces sent to attack him and 
succeeded in driving Muhammad Shah to Bahar. Ibrahim in his turn was 
expelled by SIkandar Shah, better known by his name of Ahmad Shah, who 
removed Azam Humayun, his nephew, from Kalpi, -which he bestowed upon 
Muhammad Khan Lodi. The latter was succeeded by Jalal Khan Lodi. Ibra¬ 
him however, finding that Sikandar was engaged in opposing Babar’s gene¬ 
ral in the Panjab, again marched on Kalpi and took possession of the city and 
surrounding country—as much as belonged to his former Government. He 
was not allowed much time to rest, for Muhammad Shah, advancing from Babar 
with a large force under the celebrated Hemii, met Ibrahim near Kalpi and 
utterly defeated him, so that he never afterwards was able to collect au 
army together. TV bile matters were iu this state, confusion became doubly 
confused by the advance of Muhammad Khan Stir, Governor of Bengal, as 
another competitor for the throne. Having reduced Babar and Jaunpur while 
Hemtz was engaged in opposing Ibrahim, the Bengal ruler marched to Kalpi, 
which seems to have been the favourite halting place on the route between the 
eastern provinces and Agra. He was met by Hemu at Chaparghata, about 
l Erskine, House of Timur, 484, H. 160. 


Ibrahim Khan Sur. 
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eleven kos below Kalpi, and defeated. Muhammad Khdn was never again 
seen, and it is conjectured that he was drowned in endeavouring to cross the 
river in which so many of his followers had perished. Muhammad Shah 
perished in Bengal, and Hernu being taken prisoner after the battle of Pam- 
pat (1556 A.D.) was put to death by Akbar’s General. Abdullah Khan 
Uzbak received K&lpi in tuytil, with the title of Shujaat Khan. Jalaun once 
more came under the Mughals, and in 1560 A.D. was offered by Akbar to his 
great General, Bairam Khan, who refused the gift and was shortly after assas¬ 
sinated on his way to Makka. Kh&n Khanan MirZa Abdurrahxm, son of Bai- 
ram Khan, was appointed to Kalpi in 1561 for the express purpose of curbing 
the rebels in the neighbourhood. In 1683 A. D., we find Akbar at Kalpi, where 
he was the guest of the Jagirdar, Abdul Matlab Khan. Again in 1595 K&lpi 
was the jj&yir of Ismail Kuli Khan, brother of Khan Jah&n, and in 1605 it 
came into the hands of Abdullah Khan. Amongst the famous persons con¬ 
nected with the town at this time were Raja Birbal and Shaikh Burh&n. The 
latter was a Mahdawi recluse, who lived on milk and sweetmeats, and taught 
the Kor&n, though he knew no Arabic. Burhdn died in 1563 A.D., at the age 
of one hundred years. 

In the Ain-i-Ahbari Sirkdr Kdlpf is made to include, besides the present 
District of Jalaun, excepting Kunch, all the Parganahs of Etawa, Cawnpur, 
and Hamxrpur bordering the district, and several now included in the Gwaliar 
territory. It is difficult to discover the position that these tracts held in Slier 
Shah’s scheme of administration, but there is no doubt that the territory 
immediately surrounding Kalpi was, with uncertain boundaries, dependent 
on the Governor of Kalpi, and followed the vicissitudes of fortune of the 
principal city. That the authority of the governor was of a merely nominal 
character is shown from the success of the Bundela Rajas of Orchha, who about 
this time occupied the greater part of the Jalaun District under their leader 
Raja Bir Singh Deo. It was by him, at the instigation of Salim, afterwards 
known as the Emperor Jahangir, that the celebrated minister of Akbar, 
Abulfazl, the author of the Ain-i-AJcbari, was murdered on his way from the 
Dakhin to Dehli. In 1602 A.D. a force was sent against Bir Singh Deo, but 
he managed to escape, and on the accession to the throne of Jahdngfr in 1605 
A.D., he rose into great favour and was confirmed in all his possessions. 

Soon after the accession of Shahjahan in 1627 A.D. Bir Singh Deo revolted. ■ 
An army was sent against him, and though he resisted for 

Bunclelas. _ . . 

a long time, he was at last xorced to yield, and never after 

regained the influence he possessed in this district. About this time, Cham- 

pat Rai, the nephew of Pah&r Singh, the then Raja of Orchha, owing to some 

quarrel, left Orchha and settled at Panna, His son, Chhatarsal, founded the 

Dangai Raj, consisting of a large tract to the east of the Dhasan river, nearly 
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the whole of Jalatm and the Sagar District of the Central Provinces. He 
had a fortress at Panna and at Kalinjar. In the year 1724 A.D., Muham¬ 
mad Khan, Bangasb, then Governor of Allahabad, was appointed to the 
Government of Malwa, but being unable to make head against the Marhattas 
was superseded by the Raja of Jaipur. In one of these expeditions (1732 A.D.) 
Muhammad Khan was closely besieged by the Marhattas in Jaitpur, 1 and 
were it not for the exertions of the Rohillas (Ruhelas) that came to his relief 
would undoubtedly have perished. Ckkatarsal was assisted by the Marhattas, 
and in recognition of their services he presented Baji Rao with one-third of 
his territories, including the present District of Jalaun. This was the first 
territorial acquisition made by the Marhattas in Bundelkhand; they however 
lost no time in adding to it, and, under Narii Sankar, annexed the greater 
portion of the neighbouring districts. 

The head-quarters of the Governor was fixed at Kalpi. Gobind Rao was in 
charge of this district when he joined the Marhatta 
army at Panipat (1761 A.D.) and was killed there. He 
was succeeded by his son, Gangadhar Gobind. Kalpi was taken by the British 
in 1798, but was subsequently abandoned. At the time of the British occupa¬ 
tion of Bundelkhand in 1803 K&lpi was seized upon by K&na Gobind Rao, 
son of Gungadhar, and Jhansi was held by Sheo Rao Bhao. Kalpi was 
besieged by the British, and after a few hours’ resistance surrendered in 
December, 1803. Sheo Rao Bhao entered into an alliance with the English 
in order to oppose the pretensions of Shamsher Bahadur, who threatened 
to come and take possession of this and the other districts held by the 
Marhattas and conquered by his father, Ali Bahadur. The fourth article of 
the treaty, 2 supplementary to the treaty of Bassein, stipulated for the cession to 
the English of a tract yielding a revenue of over thirteen lakhs of rupees in 
Bundelkhand. At this time, too, Raja Himmat Bahadur, the head and leader of 
a body of fighting devotees who had acquired possession of some territory in 
Bundelkhand, also entered into an agreement with the English by which he 
was put in possession of a portion of territory yielding twenty lakhs of rupees, 
in Bundelkhand for the maintenance of a body of troops under his command 
in the British service (4th September, 1803). 3 This grant included Kalpi and 
the lands adjacent to it. Himmat Bahadur died in 1804 
- A.D., and his lands lapsed to Government. In 1804 
K&lpi was given over to Gobind Rao, who in 1806 exchanged Kalpi and a portion 
of Raipur for villages more to the west, since which time it has remained a Bri¬ 
tish possession. It was here that on the 23rd May, 1858, the British, under 


The British. 


1 Life of Hafiz Ralimat, p. 32. These events are more fully described in the introduction 
giving the history of Bundelkhand. * Aitch. Treat., HL, 75 j Board, 16th December, 1803. 
I Aitch. Treat., III., 139. 
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Sir Hugh Rose, defeated with great loss a force of about 12,000 rebels under 
the Rani of Jhansi, Rao Sahib, and the Nawwab of Banda, which did much to 
quell the rebellion in the Jhansi Division. The fiscal history of this tract 
under British rule will be found under the head of Kalpi Parganah. 

KALPI, a parganah of the Jalaun District, was formed in 1806 of certain 
villages received from the Subahd&r of Jalaun in exchange for villages in Kotra, 
Sayyidnagar, &c., and the remainder of Kalpi. Fifty villages of Parganah Kdlpi 
were retained by Jalaun, and sixty-two, with one chaJe, were ceded to the Eng¬ 
lish ; to this was added fourteen villages in Parganah Raipur Itaura, and the 
whole was annexed to the District of Bundelkhand. In 1841 sixteen villages 
of K&lpi were transferred to the Hamirpur Parganah. 

Kdlpi remained in the Bundelkhand District until its division, -when for 
a short period it formed the head-quarters of Northern 
Eaily Wory. Bundelkhand, subsequently removed to Hamirpur. 

Kalpi was then placed under a Deputy Magistrate and Collector, who resided at 
the town of the same name. In 1842 the parganah consisted of a strip of 
territory about fifty miles in length, on an average three and a half miles in 
breadth, though in places not more than a mile broad, and which contained an 
area of 178 square miles. In May, 1853, Kalpi and Ktinch were transferred to 
Jalaun in exchange for Mahoba and Jaitpur, and subsequently, the parganah 
was broken up and the villages were transferred to Parganahs Atd and Jalaun 
of that district. 

The following statement shows the results of all previous assessments in 
Kdlpi, in reading which the changes in area recorded 
above must be borne in mind.:— 


Assessments. 


Tears of settlement. 

* 

Name of Settlement 
Officer. 

Land-revenue. 

Balance on the whole 
term of settlement. 


, 

Es. 

Es. 

1805-06 A. D. 

Mr. G. O. Erskine ... 

72,288 

... 

1806-07 to 1808-09 ... 

Ditto 

84,396 


1809-10 to 1811-12 ... 

Mr. J. Wauchope ... 

89,374 

4,052 

1812-13 to 1814-15 ... 

Ditto 

89,416 

8,284 

1815-16 to 1813-20 ... 

Mr. Scott Waring, 

1,15,334 

16,079 

1820-21 to 1824-25 ... 

Mr. Valpy 

1,12,514 

15,959 

1825-26 to 1829-30 ... 

Ditto 

1,05,349 

21,957 

1830-31 to 1834-35 

Mr. Ainslie 

93,067 

28,160 

1835-36 to 1840-41 

Mr, Fidcock 

93,423 

98*772 

1341-42 to 187t-73 ... j 

Sir W. Muir . ... 

76,958 

tti 
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The assessment of 1806 gradually increased until in the fourth settlement, or 
1814, it reached Rs. 89,585. Though even on this balances accrued exceeding 
Rs. 3,000, the demand was raised to a maximum in 1816 amounting to 
Rs. 1,15,334. This assessment continued for ten years, and notwithstanding 
its amount, the balances during that period were not much above Rs. 3,000. 
In 1826, though the demand was reduced by Rs. 10,000, arrears increased 
by one-third. In 1831 a further remission of Rs. 12,000 went hand in hand 
with an increasing annual balance. The ninth settlement of 1836, though 
it gave great temporary relief, afforded but little ultimate reduction, and the 
balances consequently increased, averaging Rs. 12,000 a year, or excluding 
the year of famine, Rs. 7,000. The assessment fell at Rs. 2-9-8§ on the 
cultivated area, and at Re. 1-6-4J on the culturable area—a rate considerably 
higher than in the neighbouring parganahs. In Kalpi, excluding the popula¬ 
tion of the town of Kalpi, there were only 75*5 persons to the square mile, 
10*8 ploughs, and 26*5 bullocks, all much lower than in the other parganahs. 
At the settlement in 1842, Mr. (now Sir W.) Muir 1 divided the villages into 
four classes:—(1) tari and kachkdr , which were peculiarly fertile, and the rates 
adopted for them proportionately high; (2) first-class, containing those villages 
with a preponderance of mar soil or white partia (Taluka Bhadek), which in 
fertility surpasses mar and rivals the richest Jcachhar; (3) second-class, parka 
combined with rdkar; (4) third-class, a very light soil, for the most part in the 
vicinity of ravines, and therefore liable to suffer from want of rain. The following 
statement shows the result of the assessment:— 


Class of 
villages. 

t 

Former land revenue in 
rupees. 

Revenue according to 
deduced rates. 

New land-revenue. 

Decrease. 

Bates per acre of for¬ 
mer land-revenue. 

Rates per acre of new 
land-revenue . 

On cultivated 
area. 

On culturable 
area. 

On cultivated 
area, 

o 

1 

b - 
Si 

cs «* 

O 


i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. : 

Rs. a. p. 

Kachhar 

22,409 

17,433 

18,445 

3,963 

3 2 9 

1 12 2| 

2 9 9 

17 3 

First 

47,140 

89,167 

41,008 

6,132 

2 11 10 

1 8 II 

2 6 

15 8 

Second 

20,240 

13,878 

14,881 

5,359 

3 S 10i 

13 2 

1 11 10 

0 14 1| 

Third 

3,635 

2,966 

2,624 

1,011 

1 3 24 

i 

0 8 34 

0 13 10 

0 6 0 


It was then proposed that Kalpi should be transferred to Jalaun, which 
accordingly took place in 1853. 


1 Set. Rep., II., 834. Bor an explanation of the soil terms see Hamiri>ub District. 
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The soils distributed among the cultivated and 
culturable areas are as follows:— 


Class of Tillages. 

4a 

a 

eS 

5 

w 

Parua. 

£ 

M 

N«a 

P5 

. 

cd 

E-f 

£ 

3 

a 

1 

o 

4-J 

A 

* 

Total. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Kachhar cultivated 


65 

303 

2,144 

1,154 

910 

2,464 

27 

7.067 

„ culturable 

... 

247 

735 

3,950 

4,060 

940 

2,728 

47 

12,707 

First cultivated 

HI 

3,471 

3,831 

5,468 

735 

294 

399 

3,014 

17,212 

„ culturable 

... 

6,342 

6,927 

9,603 

3,383 : 

301 

424 

3,2C6 

30,246 

Second cultivated 

• a* 

793 

2,087 

3,328 

1,787 

112 

95 

316 

8,648 

„ culturable 


1,622 

3,706 

6,356 

4,554 

112 

100 

417 

16,867 

Third cultivated 


207 

852 

975 

1,411 


66 

17 

3,028 

„ culturable 

... 

271 

858 

2,408 

3,357 

11 

85 

17 

7,007 

Grand Total 

... 

33,018 

18,799 

34,232 

20,441 

2,680 

6,361 

7,151 

104,482 


In 1842 the percentage of each species and class of crops was as follows:— 
Kharif crops: jo&r, 13*5 ; bajra, 23*7; cotton, 12 ; writing, 2—total 51*2. JRaU 
crops : wheat, 5*3; gram, 36*2 ; al, 1*7; alsi, &c., 5*5, or a total of 48*8. 

The new settlement, to come into force from July 1st, 1873, has been made by 

„ „ Mr. P. White, and is recommended to stand for thirty 

New settlement. ' . J 

years. Jb rom having so long remained under the same 

Regulation law as the remainder of these provinces, the villages of the old Par- 
ganah of Kalpi, as already noticed, now distributed between Parganahs At& 
and Jalaun, have been called the Kantini villages. They are now 108 in 
number, with an average area of 1,047 acres, divided into 201 estates. The 
total area is 177 square miles, or 113,115 acres, of which 60,484 acres are cul¬ 
tivated, while the whole culturable area does not exceed 70,969 acres, or 67 per 
cent, of the total area. This great preponderance of barren land is due to the 
presence of the ravines running down to the Jamna, and those of the streams 
passing through the K&lpx villages on their way to the Jamna. The above 
statement refers to the present condition of the tract settled in 1841. The cul¬ 
tivation has increased by 23,155 acres. Though there are no revenue-free 
* entire villages, there are 423 acres held revenue-free in plots scattered over 
the country. The total area irrigated from wells is only 233 acres, but from 
the inundation of the Jamna 5,925 acres are watered. Only 3,355 acres are 
manured. 
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Settlement statistics. 


In the census taken during the measurement of 1867-68 the population 
was ascertained at 49,920; this is an increase at the 
rate of 52 per cent., or 16,737 souls over the popula¬ 
tion of 1840-41. The agriculturists number 20,846, and the non-agriculturists 
28,074. There are 3,561 ploughs, 8,937 bullocks, 5,432 cows, and 3,974 
buffaloes. There are 367 wells, of which 299 only are of masonry. The water 
is at a depth of 60 feet on the average ; but it is remarkable that in the eastern 
division of the parganah the spring-level is mnch nearer the surface than in 
the western; in the former it averages a depth of 50 feet, in the latter 70 feet. 
At the last settlement of 1840-41 the revenue was lowered to an initial demand 
of Bs. 65,000, gradually recovering itself by yearly increment np to tbe sum of 
Bs. 78,000, which it reached in 1860. The revenue has now been enhanced to 
Bs. 93,500, and ten per cent, on this sum is levied in addition for local cesses. 

Five classes were formed for assessment. Class first is of the best tan and 
kaclihdr lands; class second of all second-rate tari and kachh&r; class third of 
mar, superior parila and kdbar, when they, either all together, or any two of 
them, or the two former singly, predominate; class fourth of kdbar and ordi¬ 
nary paiiia, when they conjointly or individually prevail; and class fifth of 
common par da and rdkar, when together they are the prevalent soils, or when 
rdkar alone preponderates. The percentages of soils and the rent-rates in each 
class are these:— 


Peecemtage of 


Rent-bates pee ache op 


Class. 

: 

L 

H 

u 
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1 
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Mfl 
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u 
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X3 
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Parua . 
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: 44 
! \S5 

1 
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£ 

'53 

1 
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>bS 
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3 

Parua . j 

£ 

'53 

1 « 

u 

.2 

u 

§* 

CG 

£ 

tr 

a 

?s 

! O 

£ 

’§ 

o 

A 

& 

>> 

*s 
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** 
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Acres. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Bs. a. ^ 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

I. 

.»* 1 

9-8 

71 0 

1*9 

44 

!•« 

10*3 

2*6 

10 9 

7 0 

4 13 

3 8 

j 

... 

2 13 

1 3 

II. 

•t* 

14-9 

40-2 0*1 

20 

... 

32 2 

10*6 

7 6 

5 6 

4 3 

3 8 


2 9 

0 15 

hi. 

»•* 

... 

0*9 

i 

17*5 

{ 

27*1 

41*7 

5*0 

7*8 

... 

4 9 

4 3 

2 15 

3 8 

2 4 

l 3 

IY. 

... 

0-2 1 

0*8 

t 

5*9 

j 

32*8 

... 

38*3 

220 

... 

4 5 

3 8 

2 11 


2 7 

I 1 

V. 


... | 

07 

f 0 6! 

1 1 

7*0 

>*• 

25*9 

65*8 

... 

4 0 

2 15 

2 4 

... 

1 12 

O 15 


Thakurs are the proprietors of 77 square miles: Brahmans of 42; Muhammadans 
of 19; Kayaths of 14; Marwaris of 6, and the iemaining 19 square miles are 
shared between a number of other castes. 

Here the kharif crops are the most largely grown, taking out of the whole 
cultivation 36,666 acres, while the rabi crops receive 23,818 acres, as follows:— 
Kharif: cotton, 9,928; jodr , 8,729; bajrd, 17,240; garden produce, 112; till, 271; 
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indigo, 109; other crops, 277. Rail: wheat, 808 ; wheat and grammixed, 9,751; 
gram, 8,736; barley, 1,024; barley and gram mixed, 2,556 ; garden produce, 109; 
41 (dye), 357 ; kustim plants, 233 ; other crops, 244. 

KAMASIN, the tahsili town of Parganah Darsenda in the Karwi Subdi¬ 
vision of the Banda District, is distant 58 miles from Allahabad, 38 miles from 
Banda, and 23 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 1,926, and in 
1872 was 1,698, consisting chiefly of Thakurs. There is a police-station and a 
tahsili school here. 

KARTAL, or Kartar, a village in Parganah and Tahsili Badaus& of the 
Banda District, is distant 35 miles from Banda and 25 miles from BadausA 
The population in 1865 was 2,702, and in 1871 was 2,783, consisting for the 
most part of Brahmans. There is a bazar held here on Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days. A halk&hbandi school has been established in the village, the area of 
which is 3,109 acres. 

KARWI, a town in the tahsil of the same name in the Banda District, is 
distant 42 miles from Banda and 48 miles from Allahabad, and is the head¬ 
quarters of the subdivision of Karwi. There is a large building, known as 
the Bara, forming the residence of the wealthy and influential family of Nar&- 
yan Rao, the greater part of whose possessions -was confiscated in the mutiny 
for rebellion. This building is now used as a tahsili, a police-station, and 
school, including a house for boarders. There was formerly a Munsifi at 
Karwi, but its jurisdiction has been added to that of the Banda Court. At 
Karwi also a Joint Magistrate and Assistant District Superintendent of Police 
are stationed. There is no municipality, hut Act XX. of 1856 is in force. The 
population in 1865 was 5,165, and in 1872 was 4,025, who are chiefly Brahmans, 
Bakk&ls, TMkurs, and Marhattas. There is also a considerable number of Mu¬ 
hammadans. There are five mosques and only as many Hindu temples, though 
the Hindu population largely predominates. Karwi ever since the mutiny has 
been gradually declining in prosperity. In 1805 it was used as a cantonment 
for troops, and subsequently in 1829 it became the principal residence of the 
Peshw&’s representative, who lived in almost regal state and built several 
beautiful temples and wells ( baulis ). Then Benaik Rao, in 1837, built the 
magnificent temple and tank with a masonry well attached, known as the 
Ganesh B&gh, admirable both for its execution and design. It was the first of 
these influential family making Karwi their head-quarters that caused its 
prosperity, for numerous traders from the Dakkhin were in consequence 
attracted to it. In the mutiny, Narayan Rao (after the murder of Mr. 
Cockerell, Joint Magistrate of Karwi, at Banda) assumed the reins of Govern¬ 
ment, and for nearly eight months during the anarchy which followed retained 
,his independence. The accumulations of this family constituted the vast trea¬ 
sure which afterwards became so famous as the u Karwi and Banda Prize 
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money.” It was kept in a vault (or taikhdnah) in the Bara. Since tie mutiny 
the family has lost its importance, as most of their possessions were then confis¬ 
cated. Balwant Bao, the present head of the family, through the good offices of 
the late Mr. P. 0. Mayne, continued in possession of an estate still considerable, 
but small compared with that possessed by his predecessors. He pays Es. 16,000 
annually as land-revenue. 

There are six muhallas in Karwi: the Bhairon, Patharphor and Malang 
Nak&s, the Topkhana Sadr Bazar, and Kaehchi Chauni. Tradition ascribes the 
foundation of Karwi to a colony of Brahmans who are said to have settled here 
about 250 years ago; but like all traditions, in the subdivision, there is nothing 
definite about it, whence they came or who they were. The names of the 
muhallas are derived from the names of fakirs , as Bhairon and Malang; or of the 
occupants, as Patharphor, or stone-cutters. There is no regular market at Karwi, 
a small bazar is held daily and is much frequented by villagers from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but it exists only to meet local wants, and does not affect the general 
trade of the district. The area of Karwi is 3,222 bighas, and it was divided 
into three mahals known as Karwi khas or Muafi, Karwi Amrit Bao and Karwi 
Mah&l Sirkar. The first belongs to the mahants of a temple, who obtained it 
originally in return for religious services. Hanohar Das, after the mutiny, 
acquired Karwi Amrit Eao, and has formed these two into one makaL The 
third, which was sold by auction, became the property of Man! Lai, a zaminiar 
of Banda. The mahants are men of much influence. The present occupier 
of the gadi is Raghunath Das. There is also a dispensary and a post-office 
here. 

KARWI, the Subdivision of Karwi in the Banda District, is bounded 
on the north and north-east by the river Jamna : on 

Boundaries. 

the east by the district of Allahabad,; on the south 
and south-west by the mountain range which separates it from Riwa and other 
independent States; and on the west, by Parganahs Augasx and Badausa. In 
shape it resembles a somewhat irregular triangle; the river Jamna and the 
mountain range forming the side, and the arbitrary line separating it from Ba- 
dausd, and Augasi the base. 

This tract, which comprises 1,29*2 square miles and contains 827,387 acres, 
is naturally divided into two great parts—the mountains of the south and the 
level plain extending from the foot of the hills northward to the Jamna. The 
latter is well wooded and the greater part of it under cultivation. Large 
tracts, however, are waste, owing to the prevalence of the well-known Jeans 1 
weed, which spreads very rapidly, is most injurious to cultivation, and difficult to 
eradicate. These wastes are rapidly on the increase, owing to the poverty and 
apathy of the people. 

1 Hrom notes by W. Howe, in charge of Karwi —» 
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Admiuistrative divisions. 


The general aspect of the country at the foot of the mountains is, however, 

extremely rich, and in spite of the number of trees 
General appearance. ti t , 

that have been cut to meet the demand for timber, 

there are numerous groves, principally of mahua and mangos. Towards the 
hills, indeed, the scenery is of great beauty, consisting of rich cultivated plains 
dotted with trees, and broken here and there by rugged hills, and occasionally 
by large tanks or clear streams. On the table-land the country is less rich 
or cultivated, but the scenery partaking of the characteristics of a mountain 
region becomes more wild and imposing. 

The Subdivision of Karwi consists of three parganahs, in each of which 
.... - there is a tahsili. First. Tarahwan, the head-quarters of 
which parganah are at Karwi, where the Joint Magis¬ 
trate is stationed, and where there is a tahsili and a police-station. Second, 
Darsenda, and third Chhibun, the head-quarters of which are at Kamasin and 
Man respectivly. There is no munsifi. in the subdivision. The police-stations 
from north-west to south-east are Kamasin, Sahari, Karwi, Kajapur, Bhaunri, 
M4nikpur, Mau, and Bargarh. Previous to the settlement of 1842 there were 
nine parganahs in the subdivision : —First, Kunh&s ; second, Bhitari; third, 
Kaly&ngarh; fourth, Ghhibiin ; fifth, Bargarh ; sixth, Parsaita; seventh, Dar¬ 
senda ; eighth, Lakhampur; and ninth, Kori. The three first now constitute Par¬ 
ganah Tarahwan, the fourth and fifth Parganah Chhibun (or as it is sometimes 
called, Parganah Ohhibua Mau), and the last four Parganah Darsenda. Until 
lately there was a Munsifi at Karwi, Parganah Tarahwan, hut its jurisdiction 
has recently been added to that of the Subordinate Judge’s Court at Banda. 

The hills in the south form the last spur of the great Central Indian range 
Hills and plains Bindachal or the Yindhyas. In this subdivision 

there are three ranges or terraces, each rising above 
the other, and each containing a tract of more or less cultivated table-land. 
The first or lowest range lies about five miles to the south of Karwi, and runs 
(almost in a crescent shape) in a north-easterly and westerly direction. To¬ 
wards the north-east the slope of this range gradually decreases, until beyond 
the Rihontiya Pass the range breaks up into several isolated hills and rocks. In 


Hills and plains. 


a westerly direction it stretches as far as the picturesque river Paisuni, on the 
other side of which, forming its western extremity, are also several isolated 
hills, among them the sacred hill of Ohitrakot. On this plateau (locally known, 
from the name of its principal village, as the Dadrikdp&tha) there is a good deal 
of cultivation, though the soil, from its rocky nature, is of an inferior kind. 


The principal geological formation in this range is the well-known Tarahwan 
sandstone, much used m building houses and temples. There are numerous 
villages, but they are thinly inhabited, owing principally to the unhealthy cha¬ 
racter of the water, which produces a kind of sore, frequently ending in lameness. 
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Ascending by .the Saraiya Pass we come to the second range, the table-land 
of Manikpur and Bargarh, through which the East Indian Railway runs. 
Here the jungle is large, though there is still a good deal of cultivation, and. a 
considerable number of villages are found. Iron mines exist in this range: the 
principal one (which produces iron of very fine quality) is worked at Gobar- 
Mi, a few miles to the south of Manikpur. Beyond, to the south, rising like a 
wall of rock and standing out in bold relief, is the third range which forms the 
actual boundary of the district, and in the valleys of which are vast jungles 
with hardly any cultivation; where villages consist of a few scattered huts, in¬ 
habited by half savage Kols, and where wild animals roam almost undisturbed. 

The plains which stretch from the foot of the hills northward to the Jamna 

„ are level. The following are the local names of the 

Soils ° 

different varieties of soils :—mar or maricd; hdbar ; gond 

orkhera , or khirwa; dandi ;pama y rankar or rdkar ; ba> da, and usar ; each of which 
has been described under the article Banda District. The. plains may however 
generally be called marwa or black (cotton-soil) plains. Near the Jamna and 
along the banks of the rivers that flow from the hills into the Jamna there are 
numerous ravines. No attempt at reclaiming these wastes has ever been made 
by the people. 

The rivers are the Jamna, on the banks of which there are three important 
Eivcrs towns—Lakhimpur, Bajapur, and Mau. The Jamna 

has been described under the Banda District. It is 
much used for purposes of navigation, but not of irrigation. Disputes between 
riparian proprietors seldom occur and are settled, as in other districts, by the 
general law, not by any peculiar local custom. Besides the Jamna there 
are eight rivers, or rather mountain streams, the principal of which rise 
in the hills, and traversing the plains in a north-easterly direction fall into the 
Jamna: these are the Paisuni, Ohan, Bagain, Bardah, Kkli Burha, Sarbhanja, 
Hagni Kanya, and the Ganta. These streams almost entirely dry up in the 
cold and hot seasons, and for a great part of their course present all the charac¬ 
teristics of mountain torrents. The Paisuni, Bagain, Ohan, and Ganta are the 
most important. No large towns or marts are situated on their banks, except 
Karwi, Tarahwan, and Sitapur, which are on the banks of the Paisuni. 

There are three railway stations on the Jabalpur extension o{ the East 
Indian Railway in this subdivision—Bargarb, Manikpur, and Markhandi. 
These are distant from Karwi, respectively, 28,18, and 14 miles. The principal 
roads for traffic are the Banda and Manikpur roads, 60 miles in length, running 
first due east and then in a southerly direction ; the Rajapur road, 18 miles 
from Karwi to Rajapur, in a north-easterly direction ; the road from Kam&sin 
to Rajapur, 12 miles, almost dae east; and the road from Fahari to Rajapur 
10 miles, east and north-east. 
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Besides Karwi, the principal town, which contains 5,165 inhabitants, the fol¬ 
lowing towns are noticed in the alphabetical arrangement, viz., Tarahwan (3,772), 
close to Karwi; Sftapur (22,608), 5 miles from Karwi; Pachhauh&n (1,828), 
23 miles; Paharf Buzurg (1,919), 8 miles; Singhpor (2,531), 18 miles; Musiw&n 
(1,773) 28 miles ; Mau (2,944), 30 miles ; Rajapur or Majhgawan (7,202), 18 
miles ; Lauri (1,067), 20 miles; Bargarh (1,473), 40 miles; Chlnbun (2,205), 
18 miles; Khandeha (3,585), 24 miles; and Kamasin (1,698), 23 miles. Most of 
these places can, however, hardly be called towns, nor are they of any importance 
except Tarahwan, Sitapnr, Karrc l, and Rajapur. The latter is the principal com¬ 
mercial town in the district, and therefore the road leading to it is at present the 
most important line of communication. Eventually, however, M&nikpur, which 
forms the natural outlet by rail for all the country produce of the district, will in 
all probability become the most important place in the Karwi Subdivision, and 
for this purpose, to encourage traffic to travel by this road, great improvements 
are in progress. Thus, a metalled road over the Saraiya Pass has nearly been 
completed, and the Manikpur road is being bridged wherever it is required. A 
road is also being made connecting Rajapur and M&nikpur, and this will no 
doubt much increase the importance of the latter place by attracting some of 
the trade from Rajapur. At present, however, the principal traffic is from the 
west and south of the district to Karwi, and thence by the Rajapur road 
to Rajapur. 

The climate varies very markedly in different parts of the subdivision. 

^ Karwi itself being almost surrounded by hills is hot 

in the extreme, while the climate on the various ranges 
of hills described above is far cooler and healthier. The second plateau (or 
Bargarh table-land) is however an exception, and the people suffer much from 
rheumatism and fever, for the latter of which indeed the entire subdivision, 
except perhaps Kam&sin, is notorious. The rainfall is given under the Banda 
D istrict, and that for several places not there noticed is given here :— 
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The following wild animals are found in Karwi :—Sambhar (elk); chital 
(spotteddeer); leopards; panthers; bears (bhdlu , rich) ; 

Animal kingdom. hyena (karaunch and wolf. Antelope and ravine deer 

are abundant in the plains; tigers and wild dogs (kogi) are occasionally met 
with in the j un gles and ravines of the third range of hills. The deaths from 
snake-bites during the rains are numerous. During the rains of 1872 the 
average was estimated at about 25 persons a month. Next in destructiveness 
come wolves, which carry off annually a large number of children. The fol¬ 
lowing scale of rewards is allowed : —For a full-grown tiger, leopard, panther, 
or bear, Rs. 5; for a full-grown female wolf, Rs. 3: and for a full-grown 
male wolf, Rs. 2. No rewards are given for the destruction of snakes. The 
more savage animals, such as tigers, bears, and leopards, are in fact less 
destructive, because they inhabit the remote jungles, where fewer people live, 
and hence accidents are less frequent. There are no peculiar breeds of horned 
cattle in Karwi, nor are there any special breeds of horses known. The 
common country tatti is the only horse used. No schemes have been adopted, 
so far as is known, for improving any breed of animals. The ordinary cost of 
a pair of good bullocks for agricultural purposes is from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. 
The fish caught in the rivers of the subdivision are the rahu, mini , mciJi&ser, 
tengra, and gharydr , with others too numerous to mention. These are caught in 
the Paisuni, Bagain, Ohan and Jamna, both by nets and hooks. The fishing 
is carried on throughout the year except from November to January. The 
classes who consume fish are principally Musalmans, Chamars, and Dhimars. 
The market price is nine pies per se?\ 

The principal rain or kharif crops are cotton (kapds ), maize Qodr) y lajrd , 
hemj) (san), mash or urd y moth or mothi , arhar , kulthi } 
kakun , kodon y manduwa , or maruwa and til . Sugar-cane 
. is occasionally cultivated near Rajapur and in some other portions of the sub¬ 
division, but only as a luxury, and as a rule in gardens. Formerly it must have 
been largely cultivated, judging from the numerous kolhus (or stone sugar-presses) 
that are still lying about in almost every village. Rice is cultivated but par¬ 
tially, and principally in low mdr land, or such portions which from their posi¬ 
tions lie lowest, and are thus continually under water. The principal rabi (or 
cold-weather) crops are wheat, gram, barley, peas, mastir, mustard, tobacco, 
linseed, castor-oil, and poppy. 

The only towns requiring notice are Karwf, Sitapur, and Tarahwan in Par- 

—. , ganah Tarahwan, and Rajapur in Parganah Mau, of 

Inliabitaiits. ° 7 , * 

which the population has already been given. The 

other places mentioned as containing over 2,000 inhabitants are in reality large 

villages, each having several smaller hamlets (or prn&s) attached to it, thus 

greatly increasing the population. As may be supposed, the rural population 


Crops. 
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vastly predominates. The general comparison with other parganahs has 
already been made in the article Banda District, and details are given under 
each parganah notice. The population seems to have decreased, but this is 
accounted for by the fact that the railway was then in progress, and that 
large numbers of workmen and their families had settled along the line; thus 
temporarily the population was increased, but it has now returned to its former 
level. The entries in the census papers as to castes are as a rule correct. 
Panchayals are frequently held, and, as a means of settling a dispute, commend 
themselves readily to a people too poor to sue in the Civil Court, with its heavy 
institution fees. The system in force here, however, presents no special peculiari¬ 
ties : there are no symptoms of a change from agricultural to urban life, or vice 
versd. What strikes one most painfully is the state of stagnation which every¬ 
where prevails, and the apathy and poverty of the population. Those engaged 
in trade prefer treading in their forefathers’ steps, ignoring the fact that by 
means of the railway and increased facilities for communication tboy could 
avail themselves of new markets and almost double their wealth. There are 
of course exceptions to the general poverty; some merchants of Rajapur are ex¬ 
tremely wealthy, but they have no enterprise, and, generally speaking, the mer¬ 
cantile class consists of petty traders. The rural classes are sunk in poverty, and 
their apathy is such that they allow magnificent tracts to be overgrown by 
Idns grass from want of cultivation. Two kinds of uncultivated produce 
largely enter into the food resources of the poorer classes : they are the berries 
of the her (Zizyphus jujuba) and the flowers of the mahua (Bctssici latifolia). 
The first are ground down and eaten with salt as a kind of flour, and the 
second is treated in the same way and made into bread. Both are much in use 
in the pathd (or table-land) tract. The better classes, zaminddrs, maMjans, &c., 
eat the food ordinarily in use, as rice, pulses, and flour. The inhabitants of the 
Karwi Tahsil are closely connected with people living across the borders in 
independent territory, and may appear to have emigrated from thence. The 
houses as a rale are made of mud, the roof being tiled in the houses of the 
better classes, while the poorer use thatch. In the towns most houses are 
tiled. The average number of occupants in one ihdta (enclosure) would be 
from ten to fifteen. Some of the richer zamxnd&rs use stone in building their 
houses. # 

The mode of husbandry and implements used are of the simplest descrip-^ 
tion, such as are ordinarily used in all parts of the country. The principal 
items of agricultural export are cotton, gram, corn, &c. All kinds of country 
produce also find their way to Rajapur, whence they are sent by boats to 
Allahabad and other places. Agricultural imports, on the other hand, are very 
few, and are brought principally at times when large fairs are held at Sitapur 
and Ghitrakot. At such times the merchants at Rajapur find the demand so 
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great that they import cereals 5 mash and other food grains, and forward them 
to Sitapur. 

A statement showing approximately the imports and exports in muns (S2l£b'.) for the three Parganahs 
included in the Karici Subdivision of the Banda District for 1372. 


Name of articles. 

Darsenda. 

Chlibun. 

Tardhwan. 

Total . 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

c 

P-4 

o 

ft 

w 

£5 

Imports. 

Exports, 



Muns. 

Minis 

Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

Muns. 

Mims. 

Mans. 

■Rice 


1,000 

2,500 

... 

8,000 

25,000 

... 

26,0u0 

10,503 

Cotton 


... 

4,200 

... 

600 


1,865 

..." 

6,565 

Joar and hajra 


... 

40,150 


20,000 




60,150 

Wheat and barley 


2,000 

40,050 

1,00) 

... 

15*000 

... 

18,000 

40,050 

Dal 

... 

l,00o 

14,121 

500 5,O f 0 

... 


1,500 

19,121 

Other grains 

... 


182,125 

... 

no,30o; ... 


... 

292,425 

Oil-seeds 



2,570 

... 

3,000 

... 

... 

... 

5,570’ 

Oil 

... 


924 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ ft* 

924 

Sugar and gur 



... 

... 

•M 

500 

HI 

500 

• *« 

Tobacco 

... 


_ 

... 

»<• 

400 


4<*0 

Ml 

Sait 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

500 

... 

500 

• *« 


The cultivated area has much decreased owing to the spread of Jeans grass 
already noticed. The condition of the agricultural population is far from pros¬ 
perous. Cultivators may broadly be divided into the ousted zamindars, now 
cultivators, and the ordinary cultivators, the latter of whom are of all castes. 
The most prosperous are Eachhis and Kurmis, who here, as elsewhere, almost 
monopolize the poppy cultivation; the poorest (generally without occupancy 
rights) are Pasis and Kolis. In zammdari villages the cultivators are generally 
old proprietors, whose whole history is one struggle with the auction-purchaser 
or his agent—a state of things that is the fruitful source of nearly all the liti¬ 
gation in the subdivision. The old influential zammdars have almost all been 
reduced to poverty and the status of cultivators; while the men who have taken 
their place are men without influence and frequently absentees. Among the 
causes which led to such vast changes in proprietary right, Mr. Mayne, in his 
settlement report in 1859 for the Banda District, assigns the excessive assess¬ 
ment of revenue as the principal. 

Trees and groves were constantly sold to meet the Government demand, and 
when the mutiny broke out and a year of military anarchy was succeeded by 
a series of confiscations, few estates indeed remained in which proprietary rights 
had not largely changed hands. Among the influential families that fell under 
these circumstances one of the principal may be noticed, Narayan Rao, at the 
time of the mutiny, was the head of the most wealthy family in the district, 
and he became the leader of the rebellion. All his estates were confiscated, and 
though the family is still an influential one, its present head being Balwant 
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Rao, yet it has never recovered its former influence and position, and is now 
on the decline. Act XX. of 1856 is in force in Karwi, Sitapur, Tarahwan, and 
Rajapnr, and a house tax is levied in these towns. Fairs are annually held at 
the following places :—Chitrakot, twice a year, once in K&rttik (November) and* 
once in Chait (April) : this includes Sitapur: the fairs go by either name; 
Laura, in Parganah Darsenda or Kamasin, held twice a year, in November and 
May; Lakhimpur, in Parganah Kamasin, held once a year, in Chait (April) ; 
Jamrahi, in Parganah Kamasin, held once a year, in Ph&lgan (March); Lauri, 
in Parganah M&u, held twice a year, in Chait (April) and in November; Rajapur 
in Parganah Mau, twice a year, once in K&rttik (November) and in Bais&lch 
(end of April). These fairs are principally held for religious purposes, and the 
articles exposed for sale are comparatively small and of little value. They 
consist of cloth, toys, images, grain, &c. There are no manufactures of any 
importance, or affecting exports, in the subdivision. There is hardly any 
irrigation even attempted, and this gives the reason why the crops so much 
suffer. The people depend entirely on the annual rainfall, and except in fields 
lying close to a village, and for crops such as tobacco or poppy, no irrigation is 
employed. 

Besides Tarahwan and Chitrakot there are a few temples in ruins in .vari¬ 
ous parts of Karwi, and a fine old pile of buildings at Ramnagar, where 
however not a single inscription exists, and with reference to the origin of 
which the people in the neighbourhood know nothing. In several places the 
sites of old forts are found, as at Buchani and Pahdri, but except at Tarahwan 
and a place called Lauri, in Mau Parganah, where the fair is held, there are no 
traces left, except the foundations and piles of broken bricks, which afford no 
clue whatever to their history. The people often, but without giving any 
reason, ascribe these sites to the u Raj Bhars, ” though so great is their con¬ 
fusion of ideas that they often say a Bhar Raja or a Raja Bhar built them. 
At Lauri there is an old fort, built on a hill, the natural advantages of which 
have been made the most of; here also there is a tank in which a small stone 
elephant is standing, on the hack of which there is a much mutilated inscription. 
This place is, however, of comparatively modern date. The inscription is in 
Hindi and is much effaced; what remains is thus translated: “ that Ibrahim 
Khan, son of Phaphiind KMn, servant <rf Bar Singh Deo, built this fort and 
erected the stone elephant in Sanvat 1526 (1469 A.D.).” Beyond Lauri and 
the few temples and sites of forts there is nothing in the subdivison of anti¬ 
quarian interest, and nothing can be extracted from the traditions of the 
people. The general history has already been given under the head of Banda 
District. 

KATAHRA or Katera, a town in Parganah Mau of the Jhansi District, is 
distant 30 miles from Jhansi and 15 from Mau. The population in 1865 was 
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4,995, and in 1872 was 4,437. There is a village school here, and a station of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey on an eminence on the range of hills to the west 
of the town. The town has some reputation for a species of pottery which is no 
doubt strong, but wanting in elegance and design. It is also the residence of the 
Baja of Katahra, whose estate, consisting of sis villages revenue-free, viz ., 
Katahra Khas, Dhaipura, Barua, Kharka, Ratosa and Ghurat, and three and a 
half revenue villages, viz., Ganupura, Bhaurau, half of Lohargaon, and Sijara, 
is now under the Court of Wards, the Raja being a minor. Raja Ranmast 
Singh, the present representative, is the adopted son of Senapat Singh, who for 
his services in the mutiny obtained a khilai of Rs. 5,000 and the title of Raja 
Bahadur. Further, by sanad . Katahra was granted revenue-free in perpetuity, 
and the remaining five mu&ji (revenue-free) villages were granted revenue- 
free for two generations, at half rates for the third, and at full rates from the 
fourth generation. 

KEN or Kayan, the Karn£vati of Sanskrit writers and Kainas of the 
Greeks, the principal river of the Banda District, rises amongst the hills on 
the southern frontier towards the Sagar Division of the Central Provinces, 
at an elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea. It first takes a north-easterly 
course, and at Pipariya Ghat, about 35 miles from its source, forms a cataract, 
falling over the northern brow of the Bandair range. It then takes a westerly 
direction, and flowing parallel to the base of the range receives in succession 
the Patna and the Sun&r on the left bank, and in the Banda District, the Koil, 
Gawain, and Cliandrawal on the same side. The course is generally northerly, 
inclining to the east, and after a total length of about 230 miles, the Ken 
enters the Jamna on the right bank near Chilla, in. Parganah Paildni 
of the Banda District. It has numerous rapids, and in some places catar¬ 
acts, according to Jacquemont some not less than 300 feet high, and alto¬ 
gether the bed of the river is too rocky for all the efforts of art or labour ever 
to render it navigable. It is well stocked with, a great variety of fish, and the 
pebbles which are found in its bed are so exquisitely beautiful as to be in great 
request for ornaments. They are, however, merely water-rolled fragments of 
basalt. Though the river cannot be rendered navigable at all seasons, small 
craft of little draught proceed in the rainy season from the Jamna as far up as 
the town of Banda, a distance of 35 miles. The water of this river is, by the 
natives, considered unwholesome. The Ken canal project is noticed under 
the head of canals in the account of the Banda District. 

KHAILAR, a village in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, is distant 
nine miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 1,036, and in 1872 was 
699. There is a police out-post here. 

KHAJURAHU (,Kiijrow of the maps), a village in Parganah Lauri of the 
Chhatarpur State, is situated about 18 miles south-east from Ohhatarpur and 
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34 miles south of Mahoba, on the highroad between Sagar and Hamirpur, 
near Rajgarh, on the right bank of the Ken river. It contains about 162 
houses and 900 inhabitants, lying along the south-east corner of the Khajur 
. Sagar or Ninora Tab This town was the capital of the old province of Jajhoti, 
which corresponded nearly with Bundelkhand. 1 Hwen Thsang mentions it 
under the name Chi-ehi-io in 641 A.D., and tells us the ruler was a Brahman. 
This remark is useful as putting a limit to the date to be assigned to the rise 
of the Chandel dynasty. The only remains that General Cunningham can 
attribute with any certainty to this period are a single pillared temple called 
Ganthai, and a high mound which most probably contains the remains of a ruined 
monastery. In connection with the Chandel kings of this province several 
inscriptions have been discovered at various places in the neighbourhood. 
Prom one found in a small Jain temple at Khajurahu, and bearing date 
1011 Sanvat (or 954 A.D.), we learn that the donor of the grant which 
the inscription records was the contemporary of a Raja Dh&aga 3 The first 
mention of Dbdnga occurs in an inscription 3 found at Mau near Chhatarpur, 
which mentions the existence of nine chieftains and their ministers from Dhanga, 
who, after a long and prosperous reign, destroyed himself by drowning at the 
holy junction of the Ganges and the Jamna at Allahabad, to Madana Varmma, 
the conqueror of Chhedi, Kashi, and Malava. 

Ko date is given, but there is little reason for supposing this Dh&nga to be 
other than that mentioned above. A second inscription 4 was also found in a 
temple to Lalaji at Khajurahu, referring to a Raja Dhanga, of whom the same 
fact was narrated as having happened, and bears the date 1056 Sanvat (999 
A.D.y This inscription purports to have been transcribed by order of Jay a 
Varmma in 1173 Sanvat (116 A.D.) from an older one. Amongst kings de¬ 
pendant on Dhanga are mentioned the lord of Kosala (Oudh), Kratha, Sinlmla 
(Ceylon), Kantala, Kashi (Benares), Radha (south-eastern Bengal), Andhra (the 
north-western portion of this country), and Anga, in the usual style of 
lapidary records, and no doubt in this case exaggerated, as there is no 
probability of the chiefs of Khajurahu having ever obtained other than a 


1 Elliot Hist., I., 57, 383 ; Cunningham Arch. Hep., 1864-65, p. 68. 2 The Jami ut-tawarikh 

of RasMd-uddm, quoting from Abu Rihan-al-Biruni, who wrote in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century (Dowson’a Elliot, I., 54), mentions the kingdom of Jajhoti as containing the cities of 
Gwaliar and Kalinjar, and that its capital was at Khajurahu. In connection with Raja Dh&nga, 
it may be mentioned that the same author speaks of the existence of a tree at the confluence of 
the Jamna and Ganges having two main houghs, one withered and the other flourishing, on 
which the Indians are represented as mounting and thence precipitating themselves into the 
sacred steam. A similar fate is recorded of Gangeya, a ruler of Chhedi, to whom the root of the 
fig tree at Pray&ga was precious (J. A. S., Ben. Till, 484) . 2 J, A. S., Ben XXIX, 396 ; 

XXXII., 273. 3 As. Res.,XII., 357 j J. A. S., Ben., XXIX., 393. 4 J. A, S. Ben, Till., 

159. 8 Proa, J. A. S., Ben. 1865, p. 99.. 
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comparatively local influence. The inscription is ? however, valuable in having 
fixed two dates in the line of these chieftains of Bundelkhand. If the usual 
average of eighteen years be allowed for each of Dhanga’s six predecessors 
and about fifty for himself, 1 the founder of his family will be placed about 841 
A.D. Allowing a little more, or nineteen years, for the average reigns of his 
successors, {his calculation will fit in very well with the ascertained date of 
Jaya Varmma, 1116 A.D., and will place Madana Yarmma towards the close 
’ of the twelfth century. 

The following table will give tbe names of the chieftains, of Khajurfihu for 
nearly four hundred years, w'ifch their aproximate dates. The only two correctly 
ascertained, however, are the dates of Dhanga and Jaya Yarmma :— 



: 

A. D. 



A. D. 




9 

Vidvadhara Deva, by ! 

1023-1039 

1 

Nannuka, succeeded by his 

841-859 


his son. 



son. 


10 

VijayaPala, by his son. 

1040-1059 

2 

Vakpati, by his son 

860-877 

n 

Kirfcii Varmma Deva ,3 

10CO-1079 

3 

Vijava,! bv his son 

878-896 


by his son. 


4 

Rahiia, 2 by his son 

897-915 

12 

Kirtti Varmma Deva, by 

J0S0-1099 

5 

Sriharsha, by his son, 

916-934 


his son. 


6 

Yasodharma Deva, by his 

935-953 

13 

Jaya VarmrnaDeva, by 

1099-'120 


sun. 



his brother. 


7 

Dhanga, by his son 

953-999 

14 

Sallakshana Varmma, 4>y 

1121-113 

8 

Ganda Deva, by his son ... 

1000-1023 


his son. 





15 

Madana Varmma, 4 

1139-1157 


General Cunningham measured all the principal temples at Khajur&hu, 
where there are upwards of twenty still standing, and the remains of at least 
as many more. On one of these he found upwards of eight hundred statues of 
half life size and eight elephant statues of the same dimensions. The sanctum 
of this edifice is in itself a temple equally crowded with figures. At Mahoba he 
found the Buddhist confession of faith in characters as late as 1000 A.D. 
A new inscription gives the Chandel dynasty from Dhanga to Kirtti Deva, 
before whom the Prabodba Chandrodaya was performed. Ganda Deva is the 
Nanda Rai of Firishta, who conquered Kanauj, 1021A.D.. 5 

Captain Burt, who visited Khajurahu in 1838, found there seven large 
temples most beautifully carved. One was dedicated to Mahadeo, a second to 
Parbati, a third to Kundari, a fourth to Lalaji,*which, as well as Kundari, seems 
to be the local name of some deity. The fifth was sacred to Nandi, the bull, a 
t'Man of Mahadeo, which is here represented in stone seven feet long, five feet 
high, and three and a quarter feet broad. The sixth temple is dedicated to 
Chatarbhuj, and the seventh to Yishnu, in the varctha (or boarj avatar . The 


i General Cunningham mentions an inscription relating to Dh&Dga, dated 1011 Sanvat (954t 
A.D.), or just forty-five years before his death. 2 Proc, A.S.B., 1865, 99. 3 Gives name 

to the R&hilya Sagar, an artificial lake at Mahoba. 4 Tbe builder of the Kirat Sagar, and 
probably of the Ealinjar Tort. 5 lather of Parmal and builder of the Madan Sagar, 
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figure of tie boar is five and three quarter feet high, eight feet long, and three- 
and a quarter feet broad. The circular roofs of the temples are formed by the 
overlapping of huge long blocks of stone, which stretch from the capital of 
one pillar to that of another, and upon both of which they are supported. The 
others are placed so as to fill up the corners of the square (or other angular 
figure of which the plan of the roof was formed) by other huge long blocks 
laid across these interstices diagonally, from the centre of one face to the centre 
of another. The same occurred above them, smaller blocks being used as the 
circle contracted, and as the roof tended towards a point. Here a square 
stone was laid on, resting upon the superincumbent ones. There was no 
masonry, no plaster of any kind used for the purpose of cementing these 
slabs to one another, their own weight and position alone being sufficient to 
give them permanence—a permanence which has lasted for ages, and which 
would, unless disturbed by the growing of trees or other disturbing cause, 
exist for ever. For a full account of the antiquities of Khajurahu, which lies 
beyond the boundary allotted to this volume, see Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey, II., 412. 

KHAKSIS, a village in Parganah Madhogarh of the Jalaun District, is 
distant 20 miles from Urai. In 1865 it contained 718 houses and 2,997 inha¬ 
bitants ; in 1872 there w T ere 2,726. There is a village school here, attended 
by 36 pupils. 

KHANDEH, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda of the Banda 
District, is distant 13 miles from Banda. The population in 1865 was 3,053, 
and in 1871 was 3,082, consisting for the most part of Dube Brahmans and 
Bagri and Mauh&r TMkurs. There is a school and a market on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, but no trade of any importance. The original inhabitants 
of the village site are said to have been Ahirs. Thirty years ago the place 
was flourishing, but it has declined gradually since that time. There are 
sixteen Hindu temples here. The village has an area of 6,871 acres, and is 
divided into four thoks (or subdivisions), viz., Santh, Taraus, Uparaus, and 
Bhoja. 

KHAN DEHA, a town in Parganah Chhlbun and Talisili Mau, in the 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 36 miles from Allahabad, 
60 miles from Banda, 24 miles from Karwi, and six miles from Mau. The 
population in 1865 was 3,694, and in 1872 was 3,585, consisting chiefly of 
Kurmfs. There is a village school here, and a bazar on Sundays and Thurs¬ 
days. The nearest railway station, Dabaura on the Jabalpur branch of the 
East Indian Bail way, is distant six miles from the village. 

KHANIYA DHAKA, a petty jagir in Bundelkhand, in the Gwaliar terri¬ 
tory. In 1873 the population was estimated at 6,000 souls, the area at 84 square 
miles, and lie revenue at Rs. 20,000. Although owing allegiance to the British 
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Government from the time of the Peshwa’s cession of his sovereign power in 
Bundelkhaud in 1817, the Chief of this petty State never executed any written 
engagements until the year 1862, when it was considered expedient to reduce 
the*terms of his allegiance to record before granting him in writing the privi- 
lege of adoption. 1 

Ihejdgir of-Khaniya DMna originally formed part of the Orchlia State, 
having been granted by Udifc Singh to his younger brother, Aman Singh, about 
the year 1703 A.D. After the dismemberment of the Orc&ha State by tho 
Marhattas, the Peshwa granted a sanad for the jdyir to Amir Singh, Aharwall, 
in 1751. Thereafter the sovereignty over Khaniya Dhana was for years a 
subject of dispute between the Marhatta States of Jbansi and Orchha, and after 
the lapse of Jhansi the British Government inherited the dispute. The jagir- 
dar, indeed, claimed absolute independence both of the British Government and 
of Orchha, but in 1862 it was decided that, like the u Ha slit Bliaya Jagirs,” 
the jdglr of Khaniya Dhana was directly dependent on the British Govern¬ 
ment, on the grounds that the jdg{r had undoubtedly formed a part of the 
Marhatta conquests in Bundelkhaud, and had been granted to Amir Singh 
by the Peshwa, to whose rights the British Government had succeeded, and 
that for half a century at least Orchha had exercised no sovereign rights or 
jurisdiction whatever in Khaniya DMna. Rao Guman Singh, Rfus of Khaniya 
Dh&na, died in December, 1869, and was succeeded by his son, Rao Ohhatar 
Singh, 2 Raja. 

KHAPTIHA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is situated on the Ken River, eight miles from Banda, six miles from 
Pailani, and three miles from the metalled road nt Paprainda. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 3,819, and in 1871 was 3,709, consisting for the most part 
of Bais Thakurs. There are four Hindu temples and one mosque in this 
village, and also a halMhbandi (or village) school. Broken tiles (khapta) and 
other remains are found in large quantities near this village, and tradition 
makes it the site of an ancient town which had been in ruins long before tins 
existing village sprang up. The name supports this account. The area is 
10,913 acres. 

KHARELA, a town in Parganah Jalalpur of the Hamfrpur District, is 
distant forty miles from the town of Hamirpur. The population in 1865 was 
7,879, and in 1872 was 7,809, of whom 3,643 were females.' There wore 7,504 
Hindus (3,492 females) and 305 Musalmans (151 females). The area occupied 
by the town is 203 acres, giving 38 souls to the aero. Kharela has six mu- 
Jiallas (or wards), the names of which are derived from the names of their 
founders. The village itself is the largest in the district, containing a total 
area of 18,260 acres. There is a police-station and a lialkdhbandi (or village) 
i From Aitch. Treat., Ill, 253, 455. 2 Sel" Kec , For. Dep , G. I., ^ 
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school; and a temple to a deity whose name is unknown. It has a bazar and 
the market-days are Tuesdays and Saturdays, but there is no trade nor' any 
manufacture of importance. The zammdars are Bais Th&kurs, and say their 
ancestor, Rao Singh, married a daughter of Parmal, Chandel Raja of Mahoba, 
with whom he received a dowry of 52 villages, still held by his descendants ; 
the greater part of these villages now lie in the Native State of Charkh&ri. A 
mela (or religious fair), called Khajiiiya , is held at the tank of Mahamun, outside 
the village, on the last day of the month of Sawan . Some days before women 
sow wheat and barley in earthen vessels, and by the day of Khajiiiya , when the 
plants are grown, they take the vessels with the plants to the tank, bathe them¬ 
selves, and break the vessels, distributing the plants to their relations and friends, 
who, in return, have to make them presents. 

KOBRA, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwi, in the Karwi 
Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 37 miles from Allahabad, 56 miles 
from Banda, and 14 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 2,136, and 
in 1872, 1,919, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. 

KOTHI, a petty jdgir in Bundelkhand, of which the principal town lies on 
the route from Banda to Riwa, 66 miles south-east of Banda and 46 miles north¬ 
west of RiwA The area in 1863 was estimated at 100 square miles, with a 
population of 30,000 souls and a revenue of about Rs. 50,000. x The family is 
Bhagel by caste, and held their lands by yielding submission to every succes¬ 
sive conqueror of Bundelkhand. They were not molested by either the Bun- 
delas or AH Bahadur, and though on the British occupation the sanad granted 
to the Raja of Parma in 1807 included Kothi as one of his feudatories, in 1810 
a sanad was granted to Lai Duniyapat, the j&girdar then in possession, making 
Mm entirely dependent upon the British Government only. L&l Abdafc suc¬ 
ceeded Lai Duniyapat, and received the right of adoption. A relief of one- 
quarter of the net revenue is levied on direct successions, and of one-half on 
successions by adoption. Lai Abdat died in 1866 and was succeeded by his 
son, Rais Lai Ran Bahadur Singh, who appears to be on bad terms with his 
relatives, owing to the arrangements made by his father for providing for them 
out of the State. The State is under the Political Agent for Bh&gelkhand, resi¬ 
dent at Riwa. 2 

KOTRA, an old and decayed town of Parganah Urai of the Jalaun District, 
which, jointly with Sayyidnagar, gave its name to a parganah or fiscal subdi¬ 
vision, is distant 16 miles from Urai. In 1872 there was a population of 3,987. 
There is a large export of the al dyed cloth called kharua. Tbs Chaukid&ri Act 
Is in force and yields a revenue of Rs. 991 a year, from which 15 watchmen are 
entertained at an annual cost of Rs. 648. 

1 Aitoh. Treat., III., 846, 891. In 1873, Dr. Stratton estimates the area at 174 square milesand 
tiie revenueat Es. 80,600. a Sel Bee. For. Dep., G. I., LXX, 42. 
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KOTRA GHAT or Ghat Koira, a village in Parganah Mau of the Jhansi 
District, is distant 52 miles from Jhansi and 12 miles from Man. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 1,066, and in 1872 was 1,073. There is a police outpost here, 
and a public ferry across the river Dhasan on the Jhansi and Naugaon Road, 
This village was seized by some Bundela Thakurs, the ancestors of the present 
proprietors, who hold by the peculiar tenure known as chdkari , thus described 
by Mr. E. Jenkinson, C.S. 

“The tenure is the only one of its kind in the district. The village was 
taken about 200 years ago by Bundela Thakurs, the ancestors of the present 
proprietors, and was granted to them in chakari —that is, on condition of their 
providing so many fighting-men and of their performing other services. There 
were four sarddrs . The village was divided into two portions, chdkari and 
revenue paying. The profits from the latter were devoted to the payment of 
village expenses. The chdkari portion was divided into 60 chdkaris , fifteen of 
which were managed by each sarddr ; while to the holder or holders of each 
chdkari a proportionate amount of land was given. Besides the Bundela Tha¬ 
kurs, Brahmans and Parihar and Jaiwar Rajputs held chdkaris . When the 
Marhattas took possession of the country a light quit-rent was assessed upon 
the village, and at first this demand being merely nominal, was met by the sar - 
ddrs from the profits of the revenue-paying portion of the village and of their 
own holdings. But by degrees the demand was raised, and it was found 
necessary to apportion it among the different chdkaris , till at length the sum 
payable on each chdkari amounted to 22 S&ndsdhi rupees. 

u Since the lapse of the district to the British Government the village has 
been assessed at full revenue, but the amount payable on each chdkari has re¬ 
mained to the present day unaltered. There are now five, instead of four, sub¬ 
divisions—three of 15 chdkaris and two of 7\ chdkaris each. The sarddrs (now 
called lambardars) collect at the rate of Rs. 22 on each chdkari , or on each 
u tauzi band” as the land of a chdkari is called. These sums and the collec¬ 
tions from the common lands are thrown into one fund, and the surplus, after 
the payment of the Government demand and all expenses, is divided among 
the members who engage directly with Government for the land-revenue. They 
alone share all the profits and pay all the losses. 

“ At the of preparation of the record of rights many of the holders 
of chdkaris (tauziwdrs) applied to he admitted to a share of the profits, or to 
receive a portion of the common lands equivalent to their Ancestral share, as 
shown m the pedigree table and the village accountant’s list. But*the lamlar - 
ddrs objected violently, and such request could not evidently bo granted with¬ 
out violating all customs hitherto existing, and entirely changing the constitu¬ 
tion of the village. Accordingly, the record of shares expressed in fractions of 
a rupee was abolished; and in the record of rights, the chdkaris, or portions of 
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chakaris, were entered, according to possession, in the names of the different 
tauziw&rs , and on each of the latter was assessed a sum at the rate of Rs. 22 
per chdkarL The lambardars have the option of dividing off the common lands 
into five equal parts : and in accordance with an arrangement made between 
the lambard&rs and the tauziw&rs, a stipulation has been entered in the engage¬ 
ment paper to the effect that should a tauziwdr at any time pay up the quota 
of the old village debts and liabilities, all of which were of course contracted 
in the names of the lambardars , due upon his chdkari or ch&karis , he will be 
admitted to the settlement of accounts, will receive his share of the profits 
from the common lands, and will be entitled to have lands equivalent to his 
share divided off. In such an event the tauziw&r vi ill of course pay his full 
quota of the Government demand, and no longer at the rate of Rs. 22 per 
chakari, as at present. In no case, however, can possession in the chdkari 
lands be disturbed, and no one can claim to have a re-distribution of these hold¬ 
ings. The common lands are held by the lambardars, tauziw&rs, and heredi¬ 
tary tenants, all of whom pay rent according to the custom of u thanka ,” or in 
a lump sum.” 

KULPAHAR, a town in Parganah Panwari of the* Hamfrpur District, is 
distant about 60 miles from the civil station. In 1865 the population numbered 
6,386 souls, and in 1872, 6,044, of whom 2,992 were females. There were 
5,390 Hindus (2,643 females) and 654 Musalmans (349 females). The area of 
the town site is 238 acres, giving 25 souls to the acre. 

The name is said to be derived from the fact of the town being situated in 
the united villages of Kulhiia and PaMriya. The names of the muhallas (or 
quarters) of the town explain themselves : they are Katra, or market founded by 
Jagatraj(see Jaitfur) ; Toriyapura, from the Toriya fort bazar ; Dubian, Satiya, 
Ghosian, Maulan, and Tilwapuras, Hatwdra, and Kalbaria, from a tree called 
kalbar . The Tahsili has been removed from Sdngra here since 1872. Jagat- 
r&j, son of Chhatarsal, Bundela, formed the town, which, however, previously 
belonged to Banaphar Thakurs, whose descendants are still zamfnd&rs. The 
latter relate that Kachhis were the first occupants, and they being at feud with 
the Ahirs of some neighbouring village, called in the Banaphars, to whom in 
return for the extirpation of their enemies the Kachhis made over the zamin- 
d&ri of their village, but the time when this took place is unknown. Jagatr&j’s 
four sons all lived here, and each built a mansion for himself, the ruins of 

^ which still exist. Kesri Singh built the Toriya fort, 

so named from its being built on an eminence (toriya 
tila ). The remains of the fort still exist and give their name to this branch of 
the- family. Despat, who overran the Parganah of Jaitpur in the mutiny, 
and other outlaws whose bands have now been completely dispersed, belonged 
to tins family. Since it came into the possession of the British Kulpahar has 
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advanced considerably, owing probably to its soil, which consists largely of mar , 
and produces cotton and al dye in abundance. The public buildings are the new 
Tahsili (recently completed), the police-station, tahsffi school sardi , and some very 
ordinary temples and mosques. The tanks built by the Bundela Bajas are large, 
and one, that called Gahra, is prettily situated. There are no manufactures of 
any importance, though country cloths and dyeing afford some employment; but 
the trade in grain, cotton and al is considerable. The market days are Mondays 
and Saturdays. The fair called Jalbihdr is held here on the twelfth of the dark 
half of Bkadon , but creates no trade, and the RamUld fair is held between Kulpa- 
har and Jaitpur. 

The town is closely connected with the Jaitpur Rajas, but except that Jagat- 
raj (the first Raja) and his sons resided here more perhaps than they did in Jait- 
pur itself, and built mansions and tanks here, there is no local history regard¬ 
ing them in the town. Not a single descendant of the family now resides, nor 
has resided here since it came into the possession of the British, and Parganah 
Panwari was one of the first acquisitions of the British in this part of Bundcl- 
khand. The present Raja of Charkhari has a share in the zaminddri of the villages, 
and his is all the present connection between the town and the Bundelas. The 
Toriya fort is a very small one. Its builder, Kesri Singh, is said to have been of 
a turbulent disposition, which would seem to have characterized all liis descend¬ 
ants; but he, being a very younger son, received but a small jdgir, which fortune, 
so far from improving, deprived his descendants of, who in disgust made them¬ 
selves outlaws. 

Kulpahar ought to have been included in the Parganah of Jaitpur, but Kesri 
Singh, the Raja of Jaitpur, at the time of our taking Bundelkhand opposed 
ns, with the nsual result, and consequently had his raj circumscribed to a baoni 
(52 villages) containing perhaps the poorest villages in his territory, for which 
the natural beauty of the country but ill-compensated him (see Jaitpuk), 
The Toriya fort could hardly have existed for more than fifty years, for it was 
not built much before 1750 A. D., and must have been taken by Ali Bahadur 
when he conquered Jaitpur early in the last decade of the last century, and dur¬ 
ing our possession of the town in 1805 the fort was dismantled. 

KUNOH, a parganah in the Jalaun District of the Jhansi Division, is 
bounded on the north by a portion of the Datiya State and Parganah Madhu- 
garh; on the east by Pargauahs Jalaun and Urai; on the south by the Sam- 
thar State; and on the west by the Pahiij river, which separates it from tho 
Gwaliar State. 

Kunch had, according to the census of 1872, an area of 209 square miles, 
of which 168 were cultivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue 
(200 square miles), 31 square miles were returned as unculturable, 10 square 
miles as culturable, and 159 as cultivated. There were 116 villages, of which 
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38 had a population under 200; 38 had between 200 and 500; 26 had betweeu 
500 and 1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 2,000 
and 3,000. Kunch itself had 14,448 inhabitants. The land-revenue from 
all sources during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,65,181 (or with cesses 
Rs. 1,82,349), which fell on the total area at Re. 1-8-6; on the area assessed 
to Government revenue at Re. 1-9-7, and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-14-4. 
The population in 1872 numbered 67,041 souls, giving 320 to the square mile. 

There were 62,739 Hindus, with 30,180 females, and 4,302 
Population. Musulmans, with 2,088 females. The principal Hindu 

divisions are Brahmans, numbering 7,524, with 3,614 females; Rajpdts, 1,643, 
having 705 females; Baniyas, 3,093, giving 1218 females; and all other castes 
numbered 50,479 souls, of whom 24,343 were females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions are the Kanaujiya, Sanadh, Jajhotiya, Maharashtra, and Marwari. 
The Rajpdts for the most part belong to the Chauhan, Bhadauriya, Rahtor, 
Kirar, Kanaujiya, Sanawadhiya, Gautam, and Katoliya clans, while the Baniyas 
comprise Agarwdls, Ghois, and Umrs. The other castes are the same as those 
given under Parganah Jalaun. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 467 male adults were engaged 
in the learned professions; 3,187 in domestic service; 510 in commerce; 18,382 
in tilling the land and tending cattle; 5,232 in petty trades and mechanical 
arts; and 2,701 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,862 were shown 
as landholders, 24,805 as agriculturists, and 38 5 374 as employed in avoca¬ 
tions other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district 
notice. 

This parganah originally consisted of 93 villages made over to the British 
by Holkar in 1806, and subsequently assigned as a life 
grant to Bhima Bai Sahiba, daughter of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar. The administration of the parganah remained in the hands of the 
British, by whom it was annexed to the Bundelkhand District, and on the forma¬ 
tion of the Hamirpur District to Hamirpur. In 1853 Kunch was transferred 
to Jalaun, and on the death of Bhima Bax in 1858 the revenues lapsed to the 
British, subject to a life-pension to her grandson, Gobind Rao. The parganah 
was removed from the operation of the Regulations by Act XXX. of 1860. 
To the old parganah 39 villages of Indiirkhi and 28 villages from Duboh were 
added in 1861, and 18 villages were transferred from Kunch to Madhugarh. 
We shall first refer to the fiscal history of the 89 old villages of Kunch forming 
what is known as the K&nuni Parganah. 

The first settlement (made in 1807) fixed the demand at Rs. 1,72,517, 

^ , and the succeeding settlements are shown in the following 

Early assessment# ° 

table, from which it will be seen that no balance accrued 

%ai-l834'.T- 
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Year of 
settlement. 

Name of Settle- land- 
men t Officer. revenue. 

i 

Year of ! 
settlement. 

Name of Settle¬ 
ment Officer. 

Land- 

revenue. 

Balance on 
the whole 
term o f 
settlement. 


Rs 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1 805-06A.D. 

Mr. J.D. Erskine, 1,72,517 

1820-21 to 

Mr. Yalpy ... 

2,18,140 

... 


i 

1824-25. 




1806-07 to 

Ditto ... 1,76,929 

1826-26 to 

Ditto ... 

2,18,039 

... 

1808-09. 

1 

1829-30. 




1809-10 to 

Mr. J. 'Wanehope, 'i,84,742 

1830-31 to 

Mr. Ainslie... 

2,18,017 

24,111 

1811-12. 

1 

1834-35. 




1812-13 to 

Ditto 1,89,781 

1835-36 to 

Mr. Pideoek... 

2,19,377 

2,05,865 

1814-15. 

| 

1840-41. 




1815-16 to 

* Mr. Scott Waring, 2,16,533 

1841-42 to 

Sir W. Muir... 

2,00 336 


1819-20. 

1 1 

1871-72. 





In 1837 Rs, 1,244 were added on account of two resumed revenue-free vil¬ 
lages. The classification of soils in this parganah range thus:— m&v^ 64*3; 
Jcabar , 26; partia, 8*2; rdkar , 1*5. The eastern half consists of first-class mdr 
villages, the western of kdbar and parda lands of the second class, and a few 
poor villages of the third class. There are no ravines or broken ground in the 
parganah. u In most seasons a large part of the parganah enjoys a peculiar 
means of fertility, which imparts something of the fructifying powers of irri¬ 
gation. The territory of Samthar is raised considerably above the level of 
Kunch, into which therefore its superfluous rain is poured. The flood extended 
over several miles enters, to the south-west, and moving in a north-westerly 
direction, traverses the parganah. It sweeps not along as a river, but settles 
with a widespread surface on the face of the ground, imparting not only 
moisture but a rich deposit, and producing a most luxuriant rabi harvest. 
This natural irrigation, which is termed the pdu , fertilizes about 22,400 acres. 

^ The land subject to it is for the most part included 

m the first class. But leaving this flood out of sight, 
the soils of Kunch are incomparably superior to the richest of any other par¬ 
ganah, and their rates are, in consequence, from a fourth to a half higher. The 
crops produced upon the mdr lands are so luxuriantly rich, and cover the sur¬ 
face so completely, that you may pass from village to village and see no traces 
of their boundaries—no traces even of the division of the fields, excepting the 
road you are upon, and that, too, sometimes half overgrown with wheat. The 
first-class villages contain an area of 44,292 culturable acres, of which only 
2,688 lie fallow; and out of 78,966 acres, which is the entire amount of arable 
land in the parganah, there are but 8,411 acres Uncultivated. The great source 
of the fertility of the soil is its humidity, which is frequently so great as not to 
permit of the growth of a kharif crop. To the same cause may be attributed 
the comparative absence of the <xl plant, the roots of which are destroyed by 
excess of moisture.” 
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Assessment of 1841-42, 


There is a good centre of trade in the town of Khinch, which contains a 
large market for salt, sugar, and cotton. Still Mr. 
(now Sir William) Muir considered that the parganah 
was over assessed—first, from the excessive rate both on the cultivated and cul- 
turable area ; secondly, from a comparison with other parganahs and the known 
uncertainty of the crops; and thirdly, signs of the difficulty with which the 
existing revenue was paid were distinctly visible. The general result of his 
assessment is given in the following statement:— 



Former 

land- 

revenue 

Revenue 
according 
to deduced 
rates. 

New 

land-re¬ 

venue. 

Decrease 

Rates per acre of 
former land-revenue. 

Rates per acre of 
new land-revenue. 

On culti¬ 
vated 
area. 

On cultur¬ 
able area. 

On cultiva¬ 
ted area. 

On cul¬ 
turable 
area. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

First ... 

1,45,122 

1,38,292 

1,35,202 

11,160 

3 7 10 

3 4 

5 

3 4 0 

3 0 10 

Second ... 

65,730 

66.858 

58,494 

7,327 

2 9 9 

2 3 

n 

2 5 2 

l 15 8 

Third ... 

8,525 

7,818 


1,885 

2 4 4 

1 10 

9 

1 12 34 

1 4 10 

Total ... 

2,19,377 

2,12,968 

2,00,336 

20,371 

, 

3 1 9 

2 12 

5*5 

2 13 5 

2 8 7 


The soils distributed among the cultivated and culturable areas in 1841-42 
were as follows :— 


Class of villages. 

Mar. 

Kabar. 

Parua. 

Rakar. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

First—cultivated 

34,659 

5,438 

763 

693 

41,603 

„ culturable ... 

35,849 

6,184 

1,102 

1,157 

44,292 

Second—cultivated ... 

10,077 

10,680 

4,115 

326 

25,198 

„ culturable... 

11,108 

13,881 

4,872 

516 

29,577 

Third—cultivated 

637 

2,084 

956 

77 

3,754 

„ culturable ... 

711 

2,587 

1,599 

200 

5,097 

, Total ... 

93,041 

40,104 

13,407 

2,969 

149,521 


At the same time the percentage of each crop to the total area cultivated was 
as follows :—Kharif crops: joar, 13*5; b&jrd , 1*0 ; cotton, 13*7 ; mting, 1 *5—total 
29 ; 7. , BaU crops: wheat, 20*7 ; gram, 25*5; al 2*3 ; alsi , 3*5, or a total of 51*5. 
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Assessment of 1873. 


The new assessment was made by Mr. P. J. White in 1871-72, and is 
recommended for thirly years from July 1st, 1873. 
The old parganah now contains 95 villages, divided 
into 110 estates. The average size of each village is 1,^65 acres. The total 
area is 101,173 acres, or 158 square miles; the assessable area 90,892 acres, 
of which 86,227 acres are cultivated. The depths of the water-bearing strata 
are as' follows:—In 11 villages the depth is under 20 feet; in 87 villages 
20 to 35 feet; in 37 villages 36 to 50 feet; in five villages 51 to 60 feet; and in 
one village it is above 60 feet. In four villages there are no wells, yet irriga¬ 
tion, like manuring, is neglected. The wells are within or immediately around 
the village site. The population in 1868 stood at 49,965, of which the culti¬ 
vating community numbers 24,886. The soils of the cultivated area are, 
mar, 38,112 ; kdbar, 33,560 ; pardi, 9,485, and rdkar 2,070 acres, or in the per¬ 
centages of 44*2, 42‘4, 11*0, and 2 4 respectively. The parganah was divided 
into three classes for purposes of assessment, villages with mdr predominating 
being placed in the first, those with principally kdbar and mar in the second, 
and those with chiefly par&n and kdbar in the third class. The percentages of 
soils and the rent-rates in each class are these :— 


i 

Percentages of j 

Rent-rates per acre of 

Class. 

Mar. 

Kabar. 

Paiua. 

Rakar. 

Mar. 

Kabar. 

Parua. 

Rakar. 





- 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

I. 

•« 

... 

67 *8 

26*7 

44 

1 1 

5 1 

4 0 

3 10 

2 ll 

II. 

*•» 


28 4 

53*8 

14-8 

3*5 

4 11 

3 14 

3 4 

2 2 

III. 

... 

... 

0-5 

714 

24-4 

3*7 

4 5 

3 12 

2 15 

1 12 


Mr. White writes ;—“ Up to 1840-41 the position of Kuaeh was peculiar; 

it was surrounded by Native States whose lands were 
State of the parganah. _ . . ,,. .. , , . , 

backward m cultivation, and when industry was not 

secure of its fruits. The population of Kduch was thus swollenbv immigrants. 

Its soil was cultivated to the utmost possible extent, and its produce carried an 

artificially high value, as the market rate was regulated by the grain that had 

to be imported on pack-bullocks from Mahua, to bring up the supply to the 

local demand. But now our rule took in much of the surrounding country, 

communications improved, other changes occurred, and the singular advantages 

of Kunch no longer remained. Accordingly in 1841 the revenue was lowered, 

but the burden was still too great. Ten years afterwards the settlement began 
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to give way, and in 1859 it was reduced to Rs. 28,000. The revenue by the 
present re-settlement is Rs. 1,96,500 in round numbers. In addition, the cesses 
are ten per cent, on this amount. 

Of the 158*1 square miles comprising the parganah area, Kurmis are the 
proprietors of 77*3 ; Brahmans of 29*3 ; Marwaris of 11*7 ; Gujars of 11*2 ; Lo- 
Ahia of 8*2; and Muhammadans of 7*5 square miles ; while the remaining 32*9 
square miles are shared between Thakurs, Kayaths, Telis, Baniyas, Ahirs, and 
Jats in the order named. The industrious and thiffcy Kurmis are the principal 
cultivators throughout the parganah. The parganah possesses 4,200 ploughs, 
9,655 oxen, 2,071 cows, 3,781 buffalos, and 790 wells 
Agriculture statistics. built by skilled labour. A plough can cultivate 60 

HgJias per annum in the mar soil, or 40 for the rail and 20 for the kharif 
crops; 40 iighas per annum in kdbar , or 25 in the first and 15 in the second 
crop ; 30 in parda and rakar 7 or 20 and 10 in the two harvests respectively. 
The proportion of the bigha to the acre is 2*145. Of the whole cultivated area 
the rabi crops cover no less than 75,552 acres, and the kharif crops only 10,675 
acres. The details are as follows :— Rain, wheat, 1,687; wheat and gram mixed, 
67,549 ; gram, 5,035 ; barley, 214 ; alsi^ 513; dye plants, 155 ; garden produce, 
400. Kharif, cofcton, 5,532; joar, 3,869; bajra, 973; indigo, 93; kodo , 106; 
garden produce, 70; other crops, 32. 

There are no whole revenue-free villages; but there are 4,258 acres of 
revenue-free plots, of which 323 acres are maintained for the lives of the holders 
and the rest are in perpetuity. The Pahuj river is to the west of Kunch ; it is 
not navigable. Several roads, but at present all fair-weather ones, lead to the 
town of Kunch. The road from Jhansi to the Phaphund Railway Station 
in the Etawa District, via Kunch and Shergarh Ghat on the Jamna, is to be 
metalled, and the road from Kunch to Urai is a raised and bridged one. 1 

KUNCH, the principal town in the parganah of the same name in the 
Jalaun District, is situated ou the K&lpi road, 42 miles from K&lpi and 19 
miles from Urai in latitude 25°-59'-30^ and longitude 79°-13/-55/' In 1865 
the town contained 14,848 inhabitants, living in 4,035 bouses. Iu 1872 
the inhabitants numbered 14,448 souls, of whom 7,139 were females. There 
were 11,956 Hindus (5,908 females) and 2,492 Musalm&ns (1,231 fe¬ 
males). There were 2,724 enclosures, of which 436 were occupied by 
Musalmdns. The houses built by skilled labour numbered 3,375, and of these 
Musalm&ns occupied 24. Of the common huts, 507 were inhabited by Musal- 
mans and 2,466 by Hindis. The census shows of the total population, that 


1 The following references to the Board’s Records will give the full fiscal history of Kunch: 
—14th April, 1807, No. 8 \ 12 th March, 1808, No. 18 ; 23rd March, 1808, Nos. 3, 4 ; 21 st Feb¬ 
ruary, 1809, No. 64 5 17th March, 1809, No* 28; 26th January, 1810, No. 20 ; 3 rd May, 1811, 
No. JtO; 28th December, 1811, No. 15 29th January, 1812, No, 10 ; 2 nd July, 1616, No. 11 ; 31st 
March, ISIS, 21 st July, 1818, and 26th August, 1821, No. 1 . 
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113 were landowners, 1,964 were agriculturists and 12,371 followed avocations 
other than agriculture. The occupation statement gives the following trades 
as pursued by more than one hundred of the male adult population: Beggars, 
114; flour-dealers, 112; labourers, 286; cotton-cleaners, 106; cultivators, 
706; oil-makers, 214; petty dealers, 1,124; servants, 927 ; shoe-makers, 181 ; 
and weavers, 468. 

Kunch is the residence of an Extra Assistant Commissioner, who is usually 
a Sub-Magistrate of the first class, in charge of Parganahs Kdnch and Madhu- 
garh. There is also a tahsili and a police-station, with 28 regular police. The 
m uni cipal police number 35, and are paid from octroi duties levied under 
Act VI. of 1868. There is a good dispensary supported by subscription, and a 
tahsili school attended by 52 pupils; also a girls’ school with 25 pupils. Thera 
are four police outposts in the parganah at Bhenr, Kailiya, Sunau, and Matt 
Mihauni. In 1804, Colonel Fawcett, who commanded the British troops in 
Bundelkband, sent a force of seven companies to reduce the fort of Amanta 
Mal&ya, about five miles from Kunch. The kilad&r, 
Amir Kfaan. while offering to surrender and negotiating terms, 

sent word to the partazan leader, Amir Kh&n, who was then engaged in plun¬ 
dering Mau and Irichh, and on the 22nd May, 1804, the Amir in person, 
marching by night, detached the Pindaras of his party to plunder the camp, 
whilst he divided the main body into three parties to attack the force in the 
trenches. The British battalions formed square and drove off the Afridis 
and Dakhanis of the Amir’s left wing, who, however, made their way around 
between the fort and bazar and attacked the British troops in the rear, whilst 
Amir Kh&n himself charged them in front with the right wing and drove 
them from the trenches to their camp, with the loss of two howitzers, two 
twelve-pounders, one six-pounder, and all the tumbrils and baggage. The 
British loss was severe, amounting to two companies of native infantry and 
about fifty European artillerymen. The British force then retreated in safety 
to Kunch, and Amir Khan retired to Irichh. The next day the Pindaras 


Kdac k returned towards Kunch, and their leader, hearing 

of the advance of two companies by K&lpi to Kdnch, 
by a forced march succeeded in arriving at their encampment at K&lpi at 
night, when be attacked and overpowered the detachment, but subsequently 
released their leader. Amir Kh&n then plundered the towns of K&lpf and 
Ata, but Kunch was saved by the remnants of the force that had been 


engaged at Malaya. Returning again in June the Pindara force was en¬ 
tirely broken and dispersed by the British troops under Colonel Shepherd. 
Kunch was several times occupied by the rebel troops under Barjor Singh dur¬ 
ing the mutiny in 1857-58. Kdnch formed a mahal of Sirk&r Irichh, and 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 46,295 in Akbar’s reign. 
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Kunch is not connected with any other important town by means of a well- 
made road. The road to Urai is a well-kept, nnmade 
y * road; the road to Jalaun a cart-tract following the 

winding of the customs’ hedge; that from Punch, on the-Jhansi road, a dis¬ 
tance of 16 miles, is also unmade, and as a rule apparently not well repaired. 
The customs’ hedge runs close past the town on the south and west sides, cut¬ 
ting it off from the Baja’s countries below. The most important men complain 
very much of the injury the trade of the town has experienced since this hedge 
was made. It appears that before that time many people from the Samthar, 
Gwaliar, and Datiya country habitually frequented the Kunch markets for the 
purchase of their ordinary requirements and for the sale of their produce, but 
since that time these people have gradually ceased to come to Kunc-h, because 
of their dislike to the examinations to which their carts and bundles are sub¬ 
jected to at the gateways in the customs’ hedge. 

The site of the town is nearly level, and is enclosed by a shallow n&ldt run¬ 
ning along the south and east border, and a shallow ndld running along the 
west border, which form the commencing branches of a rather important ?id J d 
which runs northward past Jalaun, and then eastward for many iriles to end 
in the Jamna not far from Kalpi. The town consists essentially of a business 
end to the east, and a quiet wide-spread country village part to the west. In 
this quiet part in the west outskirt there is the high site of an old ruined mud 
fort, on which the tahsxl and police buildings stand now. The east or business 
end is first noticeable for a great tank in the outskirts, called Grobind Bao’s 
Tal, made 120 years ago. It is fully 200 yards square, built with eight steps 
of good masonry on all sides, and a little cupola at each corner. The steps are 
all uncovered, and the bottom can be seen in the corners, but the tank contains 
a sheet of water of some depth and the water is said to be several feet deep 
in the middle. The brickwork of the western half of the tank seems to have 
sunk considerably. The business part of the town commences immediately 
beyond the tank, with a recently established encamping-ground. This is rented 
for Bs. 12 a year from a faki > whose grove it is. It contains fair old mango 
trees, but the surface is low and soft, and the cart-wheels sink deep into it. 
Past the new encamping-ground is the Ruihai Mandx, mostly a cotton and 
wheat market, a longish wide roadway, high at the sides and low in the mid¬ 
dle, unmade, the shops on each side poor and some ruinous. At right angles 
to this, is the Guriii, a market-place principally for gdr, tobacco, and rice. Its 
roadway is unmade and undrained, and the shops are very poor looking. The 
nimak kata (or salt market) opens off from this, also at an angle, and is a widish 
street, with poor shops, but principally noticeable for its broken ruinous houses. 
From the principal market-places bazar-ways pass in several directions, all nar- 
rw* all unmade, and undniined, and all the shops poor looking. Sometimes, 
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where a continuous street might have existed, a shop has been built in the way ? 
so that the street behind is reached by a narrow way on each side of the shop. 
No such thing as a straight well-made road exists in the town : all are crooked, 
narrow, and undrained. 

The sehool-house stands well in the midst of this business part, at 
the end of the only little bit of wide straight bazar-way right across the 
road. It is shaded by a fine pipnl tree, which has a Mahadeo at its foot on a 
neatly-kept platform. The precincts of the school are a busy bazar-vray 
on three sides, with a fair-sized, but ill-kept, courtyard at tho back. Going 
further westward is the Mdnik Cftauk, a general bazar apparently, of several 
streets, with a thoroughfare, however, only through the gateways which shut 
off its main way from the rest of the town. The shops in Mdnik Chauk , too, are 
poor; ruined houses in it are numerous, and the owners of the houses com¬ 
plain very much here, as elsewhere in the town, of the decline of trade and of 
their poverty now and inability to repair their houses. The general aspect of tho 
business part of Kunch is that of a much neglected place. The bazar-ways now 
carry all the rain drainage from the housetops. The great quiet western part 
consists, of here and there a brick house surrounded by many mud-built houses, 
and is inhabited principally by cultivators. In this part there is a kunkur-made 
roadway extending from thetalisilclari for some distance towards the business part 
of the town, but the road is crooked and kunkur-made in parts only. The roads 
generally of the western part are neither made nor drained, nor as a rule repaired, 
and differ little from the roadways of an ordinary village. With regard to drain¬ 
age, it may he said that with the best possible opportunities for the purpose 
the town site is not drained at all, either inside or in the outskirts, Tho milds? 
instead of having been carefully kept as drainage-channels, for which nature 
intended them, have been much cut into, their beds dug into holes, and ilic ordi¬ 
nary cart-road or track around the town runs sometimes along the bank of tho 
ndld and sometimes in its bed; and altogether a more miserable, broken state of 
surface than that of the Kunch precincts in many places would be hard to find. 1 

The Municipal Act (YI. of 1868) is in force in Kunch. The total income 
from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 13,077, viz., octroi, Rs. 8,405; mis¬ 
cellaneous, Rs. 577; balance of previous year, Rs. 4,095, showing an incidence of 
9 annas 9 pies per head of the population. The expenditure for the same year was 
for establishment, Rs. 4,681; public works, Rs. 1,321; education, Rs. 1,000; cha¬ 
ritable objects, Rs. 81, and miscellaneous, Rs. 210, leaving a reserve of Rs, 5,837. 
The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of three 
official members and six members chosen by election. 

KUTHAUND, a village in Parganah Jalaun of the Jalaun District, is 
situated on the Jalaun r oad, 30 miles from Urai. The population in 1872 was 

1 Prom Planck's Rep,, 1871, p.23. 
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1,399. It was tie former residence of the tahsild&r of Kan&r Parganah, which 
was in 1863-64 absorbed in the neighbouring parganahs. The old town of 
Kan&r, which gave its name to the parganah, has been entirely swept away by 
the Jamna. 

KURAHI, a village in Parganah Augdsi and Tahsil Baberii of the Banda 
District, is distant 20 miles from Banda and 12 miles from Baberii. The 
population in 1865 was 2,312, and in 1871 was 2,392, consisting for the most 
part of Pathdn Musalmans converted a few generations ago from Hinduism. 
The area of this village is 4,034 acres. There is a school here. 

KURA RA, a town situated in Parganah Hamirpur of the Hamirpur Dis¬ 
trict, about ten miles from the civil station, on the Kalpi road. Population in 
1872 was 4,897, and in 1865 was 4,330. It has two wards, the KMn and 
Muli, which are said to have been so called after the two sons of Nyai Singh, 
but when and under what circumstances cannot be ascertained. It has probably 
improved in position since our possession of the district. It has now a police- 
station, a post-office, and a halk&hbandi (or village) school. It has weekly mar¬ 
kets on Sundays and Thursdays, and a considerable trade in grain, cotton, and 
al dye. It was the seat of a tahsili until a short time before the mutiny. 
The M&rwaris and Baniyas of the town are wealthy, but live after the same 
manner as their poorer neighbours, without any pretensions to elegance or even 
comfort. 

LAHOHURA GHAT or Gh&t Lahchura, a village on the river Dhas&n, in 
Parganah Man of the Jhansi District, 50 miles from Jhansi on the Ha¬ 
mirpur road and ten miles from Man. The population in 1865 was 982, and in 
1872 was 904. There is a public ferry here across the Dhas&n, a second class 
police-station, and a district post-office. 

LALATPUR, Lalitpur (Lullutpoor), the chief town of the district of the 
samename, lies in latitude 24°-21'-30' / and longitude 78°-27'-50 / ' / , on the Jhansi 
and Sagar road. The population in 1865 numbered 9,258 souls, and in 1872 
was 8,976, of whom 4,513 were females. There were 6,323 Hindus (3,131 
females) and 372 Musalmans (190 females). The area of the town site is 147 
acres, giving 61 souls to the acre. There were formerly fourteen muhallas (or 
wards), and there are now sixteen, as follows:—B&nsfpura, Chaubiy&napura, 
Nadipura, Sahariy&n&pura, Sanichara bazar, Buddhwdrd bazar, Katra, Nanga- 
pura, Ajitapura, Lakhariyapura, Barepura, Raur, Bazaryapura, and Taliy&- 
pura. The two new muhallas were formed at the introduction of the Municipal 
Act, and are known as Nos. 1 and 2. 

The inhabitants are for the most part agriculturists, and there is no trade or 
Local traditio manufacture unconnected with agricultural pursuits. 

Tradition ascribes the founding of Lalatpur to a Raja 
Sumer Singh from the Dakhan, who named it after his wife, Lalita, A tank in 
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which be is said to hare bathed still bears his name. He is said to have been 
on his way to the Ganges to try the efficacy of its waters for some cutaneous 
disease from which he was suffering, and fell ill while encamped near the 
tank. His wife had a dream in which she was recommended to induce 
her lord to try the tank water, which was as good as the Ganges; he 
did so and recovered, and settled on its bank* Another legend of this 
district states that in ancient times, or during the aboriginal “ Gond R&j,” 
there were in the district two powerful Gond chiefships—one to the north, called 
Haraspur, and the other to the south, called DudhL These two chieftainships 
marched or adjoined each other at Lalatpur, where close to the zila school a 
stone is to this day pointed out as a boundary pillar. In corroboration 
of this legend, the rates of rent are there called Haraspuri and DudhL The 
Haraspurf prevail to the north and Dudhi rates to the south of Lalatpur. Bent- 
rates, here called darbandi , are elsewhere known asjinswdr rates or rents fixed on 
different crops grown. Further evidence of the truth of the tradition that Dudhi, 
now an insignificant hamlet of about forty huts, was once a large and import¬ 
ant place is found in the existence of ruins in the jungle for miles round the 
present hamlet and lake. There are throughout the district great numbers of 
Gond and Jain temples to be found, all of which have been more or less injured 
by time or Muhammadan invaders. These temples are all of stone, and the ruins 
of some of them—for example those at Dudhi, Chandpur, and Deogarh—are 
still in fair preservation and worthy of attention. 

The town is built on the west bank of the Sahjad Nadi, a sandy stream; its 

m bed much studded with red rocks. Northwards the 

The town. , • # , . A , 

town site is bounded by a branch of the same nadi , and 

like it in character, but smaller. The town site is fairly raised; the soil mostly 
a reddish gravel, underlaid pretty closely by rock, so that the well golas rest on 
rock. The nadis serve admirably to drain the site after heavy rainfall, and 
there are many natural waterways down to them. Lalatpur is characterized 
by a remarkably wide highway running from east to west; along its southern 
border a well-made and well-kept road in every respect, drained by deep cuttings 
on each side to a natural drainage channel running down to the Sahj&d. 
Formerly the principal bazar used to be on this road, and some good shops 
remain there now, hut the crowd of a bazar was found inconvenient and was 
accommodated elsewhere. This main road partakes in some measure with its 
well-built and white-washed masonry houses, the picturesqueness which charac¬ 
terizes Bundelkhand towns. The police-station and the dispensary are situated 
on this road. The roadway is lighted at night by lamps carried on stone 
lamp-posts. From about its centre a short roadway passes northwards to the 
Katra bazar, which is the business part of the town, and was made eight years 
ago by Captain Tyler assisted by Mr. Hicks. It consists of a fair-sized square, 
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perhaps 120 yards wide, with shops on all sides, and in the centre is a long 
bazar building under one roof, divided into shops. The open space around this 
building is wide, well-gravelled, and drained, and trees have been planted along 
its centre on both sides. This Katra forms an admirable centre to the town. 
From the Katra the town stretches in all directions, but principally northwards. 
The streets are narrow, unmade, rather tortuous, and wind about midst houses 
which are often well built of brick or unshaped stone, for stone is plentiful, but 
mostly mud built. Many of the narrow ways have a stony surface in patches. 
Many carved stones of black granite may be seen in the town as isolated posts 
and door-steps, and at one place there are Buddhist remains of square pillars, 
with cruciform capitals, now part of a Hindu temple (C. P.) 

The Municipal Act (YI. of 1868) is in force in Lalatpur. The total income 
from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 8,115, viz., 
Municipality. octroi, Es. 5,935 ; miscellaneous, Es. 528; balance of 

previous year, Es. 1,652, showing an incidence of 9 annas 1 pie per head of the popu¬ 
lation. The expenditure for the same year was for establishment, Es. 3,108; public 
works, Es. 2,920; charitable objects, Es. 162 ; and miscellaneous, Es. 160, leav¬ 
ing a reserve of Es. 1,765. The affairs of the municipality is managed by a com¬ 
mittee consisting of four official members and eight members chosen by election. 

LALATPUR (Lullutpoor), a parganah in the tahsili and district of the 
same name, had according to the census of 1872 an area of 438 square miles 
and 11 acres, of which 99 square miles and 319 acres were cultivated. Of the 
area charged with land-revenue (363 square miles and 489 acres), 49 square 
miles and 166 acres were returned as unculturable, 135 square miles and 214 
acres as culturable, and 79 square miles aud 109acres as cultivated. The returns 
collected at the last settlement in 1864-65 give a total area of 437 square miles 
and 51 acres, of which 82 square miles and 261 acres were revenue free and 
27 square miles and 195 acres were held on an ubari tenure. Of the remaining 
area assessed to land-revenue (327 square miles and 235 acres), 5 square miles 
and 566 acres were returned as revenue-free ; 45 square miles and 219 acres as 
unculturable; 198 square miles and 441 acres as culturable waste; and 77 square 
miles and 298 acres as cultivated. To this should be added 25 square miles 
and 591 acres cultivated in ubari estates. The number of villages in 1872 
amounted to 148, of which 72 were returned with less than 200 inhabitants; 
48 with from 200 to 500; 22 with from 500 to 1,000 ; five with from 1,000 to 
2,000 ; and one between 5,000 and 10,000. The settlement records give 168 
villages in 1864-65. The district map sufficiently shows the boundaries of the 
parganah and the position of the principal towns. There is only six per cent, of 
irrigation, owing to the large quantity of raoti soil to the south and centre of 
the parganah. The harvest is about 70 per cent, rain crops. There are 52 
villages inhabited by Thakurs, or about 31 per cent. 
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The first settlement of this parganah was made by Captain Blake from 
1843-44 to 1847-48, at an initial land-revenue of 
Fiscal history. Hs. 36,661, rising to Es. 46,743, or excluding ubavi 

(or quit-rent) tenures (Es. 2,091) Es. 44,652. The second settlement, made 
by Captain Harris for 1848-49 to 1852-53, commenced with Rs. 40,007 
and rose to Rs. 55,008, exclusive of ubari (Es. 2,091). The third settlement 
was effected by Captain Gordon for 1853-54 to 1859-60, at an initial revenue 
of Es. 36,671, excluding the same amount of ubari, and rising to Rs. 43,020, 
The fourth settlement, by Captain Tyler, from 1860-61, gave an initial 
revenue of Es. 41,211, resulting on the average of five years preceding 
the new settlement in 1865-66 in an average revenue of Rs. 34,545, after 
deducting the fixed ubaii of Rs. 2,091. Colonel James Davidson’s assess- 
ment in 1865-66, reported in 1869, gave a land-revenue of Es. 34,545, or 
ubavi , and Es. 389 as cesses on revenue-free holdings—total Es. 38,999. This 
in many cases represents a progressive land-revenue, reaching its maximum of 
Es. 36,536 in 1872, at which sum it has been confirmed until the 30th June, 1888. 
The incidence of this initial assessment on the cultivated area falls at eleven 
annas one pie, and on the eulturable area at three annas one pie. In 1872 the 
land-revenue stood at Rs. 38,665, including ubari , or Rs. 43,287 with cesses; while 
the amount paid as rent and cesses by cultivators was estimated at Rs. 77,330. 
The land-revenue then fell on the total area at two annas two pie per aero ; on 
the area paying Government revenue at two annas seven pie; and on the culti¬ 
vated area at nine annas nine pie. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 56,074 souls, giving 128 to the 
. square mile. Amongst these, 53,391 were Hindis, of 

Population. 0 7? ; 

whom 24,855 were females; 2,527 were Musalmans 959' 
females). The Hindus contained 5,847 Brahmans, with 2,808 females ; 4,884 
Rajpfits, having 2,142 females ; 2,586 Baniyas, showing 1,264 females, and all 
other castes numbered 40,124 souls, of whom 1,864 were females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya, Gaur. Sanadh, and Jajhotiya. The 
RajpxLts chiefly belong to the Bundela, Panwar, Gaur, Chauhan, Patsariya, 
Jaisw&r, Gautam, Bijhariya, Kuehhaura, Tanab, Parih&r, and Dhundela clans. 
The Baniyas comprise Ghois and Parwars. Amongst the other castes are found 
Ahirs, Jhajhariyas, Kabars, Chamars, Kurmis, Basors, Kayaths, K&chliis, Nais, 
Lodhas, Tells, Ghosfs, Barhais, Khagars, Lohars, Chhlpls, Bangars, Malls, Gara- 
riyas, Kumhars, Sonars, Darzls, Dhobis, and Joshls. 1,310 males are able to road 
and write, amongst whom are 48 Musalmans. ' The occupation statements show 
that 166 male adults belong to the learned professions; 4,610 are domestic 
servants ; 1,011 are engaged in commerce ; 9,094 in tilling the land and tending 
cattle; 4,007 in mechanical arts and petty trades : and 2,687 arc labourers. Of 
the total population, 1,160 are shown-as landholders, 25,395 as agriculturists, 
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and 29,519 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. The remaining 
statistics are given under the district notice. 

LALATPUR, a t&hsil in the Lalatpur District, comprises the Parganahs of 
Lalatpur, Bansi, T&lbahat, and Balabahat, haring an aggregate area of 1,059 
square miles and 212 acres, and a population of 118,964 souls, of whom 63,087 
were males, giving 113 to the square mile. Of these, 13 were insane; 11 were 
idiots; 24 were deaf and dumb ; 98 were blind; and 14 were lepers. The land- 
revenue in 1872 stood at Rs. 77,551, or with cesses Rs. 87,277, falling at ten 
annas on the cultivated, and two annas two pie on the culturable area. Only 
193 square miles and 150 acres were cultivated. All other statistics are given 
under the different parganahs and need not be repeated here. 

LAURI, also known as Lukhri, a village in Parganah Chhibun.andTdhsili 
Man, in the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 50 miles from 
Allahabad, 52 miles from Banda, 22 miles from Karwi, and 10 miles from Mau. 
The population in 1865 was 1,149, and in 1872 was 1,087, consisting chiefly of 
Kurmis. There is a village school here. 

A fair is held here in Chait (March-April), at which five or six thousand 
people assemble. At the distance of a quarter of a mile from the town are the 
ruins of an old fort, built on a hill known by the name of Lukhri. Kalika Debi, 
a place of pilgrimage of considerable resort, is situated on an adjoining hill. At 
the foot of the first hill is a tank built with stone, containing in its interior a stone 
figure of an elephant, with a Hindi inscription giving the date, Sanvat 1526, 
(corresponding to 1469 A.D.), which in all probability is the date when the fort 
and tank were completed. Both are attributed to one Raja Bhar. 

LTJGHASI, a small Jagir in Bundelkhand, is bounded on the south-west, 
south, and south-east by the Chhatarpur State, and on all other sides by 
Parganah Jaitpur of the Hamirpur District. The chief town of the same name, 
having a bazar and fort, lies on the route from K&Ipi to Jabalpur, 86 miles 
south of the former and 183 miles north of the latter. According to the Surveyor- 
General’s map in 1863 the area was 30,189 acres, or 47*17 square miles, with 
a population of 3,500 souls and a revenue estimated in 1873 to amount to 
Rs. 8,000. 

The Lughasi family is an offshoot of the Pannd raj, and was represented at 
the introduction of British rule by Dhir&j Singh, grandson of Hard! S&h of 
P&nna (see PannX), who held eleven villages both under the Bundelas and dur¬ 
ing the period of Ali Bahadur’s authority. After the establishment of the 
British Government he received a sanad in 1808 for these eleven villages after 
executing the usual deed of allegiance. 1 In consequence of the infirmities of 
old age, Dhiraj Singh, in 1814, requested permission to abdicate in favour of 
his second son, Sard&r Singh, in preference to his eldest son, Padam Singh, who 
* Aiteh. Treat,, III,, 266, dated 8th December, 1808 ; Ibid, 268, 272. 
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four years before had rebelled against him, and only submitted before a detach¬ 
ment of British troops, and on receiving a separate assignment of land for his 
support- This was sanctioned, on condition of Padam Singh being permanently 
secured in his jdgir^ in order that he might not be driven by his necessities to 
any desperate steps in asserting his claim to the succession. It was not con¬ 
sidered necessary to issue a new sanad to Sardar Singh. 

Dhir&j Singh died in 1819. During the mutinies of 1857 half of the 
villages of Lughasi were laid waste by the rebels, in consequence of the fidelity 
of Sard&r Singh to the British Government. In reward for his services Sard&r 
Singh received the title of Eao Bahadur, a jaglr of Rs. 2,000 a year, a dress of 
honour worth Rs. 10,000, and the privilege of adoption, which was subsequently 
confirmed by sanad . Sardar Singh died on the 8th April, 1860, and his son, 
Murat Singh, having died previously, he was succeeded by his grandson, Hira 
Singh, and he by Rao Khet Singh. The Chief has engaged to keep clear 
roads through the jungles and take care of the grass preserves in the jdgir 
which Was granted to his grandfather, comprising the villages of Jinjhan, 
Mmkhera, and Chaukhandeh in Parganah Panwari, and Kanror in Parganah 
Chaitpur. 

LUGTARA, a village in Parganah and Tahsxl Banda of the Banda District, 
is situated nine miles from Banda. The population in 1865 was 3,222, and 
in 1871 was 2,795, consisting chiefly of Dikhit Rajputs. The village has been 
in a state of decadence since 1815. A. D. There is a taksili school established 
here. There are four makals in this village, called Biratiya, Awasthi, Baghan, 
and Sadwai, making together two iholzs (or subdivisions). The total area is 
6,099 acres. 

MADHOGARH or Madhugarh, the principal town of the parganah of the 
same name in the Jalaun District, also known as Ranxju, is situated 27 miles 
from Urai. In 1865 it contained 642 houses, with 2,967 inhabitants, and in 
1872 there was a population of 2,718. It is the residence of a tahsildar, and 
has a police-station with 15 regular police. There is also a school and a dis¬ 
pensary. The Chaukidari Act is in force and yields a revenue of Rs. 250 a 
year, from which five watchmen, at a cost of Rs. 210, are entertained. 

MADHOGARH, a parganah and tahsxl in the Jalaun District, had, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1872, an area of 282 square miles, of which 203 were cul¬ 
tivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue (193 square miles), 38 
square miles were returned as unculturable, 17 square miles as culturable, and 
138 as cultivated. There were 231 villages, of which 103 had a population under 
200 ; 82 had between 200 and 500; 27 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 11 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 had between 2,0.00 and 3,000; and one had be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 5,000. The land-revenue from all sources during the same 
year amounted to Rs. 1,32,826 (or with cesses Rs. 3,46,808), which fell on the 
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tatal area at eleven annas nine pie ; on the area assessed to Government reve¬ 
nue at Re. 1-1-2; and on the cultivated area at Ee. 1-6-4. 

The population in 1872 numbered 89,165 souls, giving 316 to the square 
mile. There were 86,475 Hindus, with 38,810 females, and 2,690 Musalm&ns r 
with 1,223 females. The principal Hindd divisions are Brahmans, numbering 
16,546, with 7,306 females; Rajputs, 13,764, having 5,421 females; Baniyas, 
3,184,giving 1,414 females; and all other castes numbered 52,981 souls, of whom 
24,669 were females. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya, 
San&dh, Jajhotiya, Maharashtra, Tewari, and Abnashi. The Rajputs belong 
for the most part to the Kachhw&ha clan (over 6,000); next come Gaurs, 
Parihars, Sengars, Ohauhans, Bhadauriyas, Kathors,Kirars, Tonwars, Ohandels, 
Bais, Panw&rs, Dhakras, Angdailas, Charnar, and Bargujars. The Baniyas 
are principally of the Ghoi, Agarvval, and Parwar subdivisions. The other 
castes hardly differ from those given under Parganab Jalaun, adding a few 
Mallahs, M ahajans, Dhunas, Mochis, Baris, Dangis, Raj, Baniyas, Ahfrs, and 
Pareyas. The occupation statements show that in 1872, 392 male* adults 
were engaged in the learned professions; 3,155 in domestic service; 1,276 in 
commerce ; 19,003 in tilling the land and tending cattle ; 4,240 in petty trades 
and mechanical arts; and 4,397 as labourers. Of the total population, 5,557 
were shown as landholders, 44,686 as agriculturists, and 37,922 as employed in 
avocations other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the dis¬ 
trict notice. 

MAHOBA, the chief town of the Tahsll of the same name in the district 
of Hamirpur, lies on the route from Banda to S&gar, 36 miles south-east of the 
former, and on the route from Hamirpur to Naugaon cantonments, from the 
first of which it is distant 54 miles in 25°-17 / '-40' 7 north latitude and 79 o -54'-40" 


east longtitude. The population of Mahoba itself, with the adjacent vil¬ 
lages of Darxba and Bhatipura, was in 1855, 7,846; in 1865, 6,413; and in 1872 
was 6,977, of whom 3,364 were females. There were 5,549 Hindiis (2,651 
females) and 1,428 Musalmans (713 females). The area of the sites comprises 
194 acres, giving 36 souls to the acre. Act XX. of 1856 is in force and yields 
a revenue of Rs. 2,631, falling at six annas per head of the population. The ex¬ 
penditure in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 1828. The name Mahoba 1 is derived from 
The town great sacrifice ( mahotsava) performed by its founder, 

Chandra Varmma, as a purificatory ceremony on 
account of his mother’s frailty about 800 A.D. The town is divided into three 
1 A portion of the materials for this article has been supplied by Mr. W. Martin, O.S. See 
also Burgess’ account of Mahoba, Sel. liec. Gov., N.-W. P., III. (N. S.), 135 ; and Preeling 
Mahoba, J. A. S. ; Ben. XXVIII., 369 : Sel. Rec., N. W. P., O. S., III., 417. Temples at Maho¬ 
ba amd Khajurahu and inscriptions there : J. A. S., Ben., VIII., 159;Proc., 1865, 99; Dowson's 
Elliot, I., 383 ; Cunningham’s Archse. Rep., II., 439, and 1864*65, page 68. Mahoba is the 
Maomohobba of Tieffenthaler (Bernoulli, I,, 243). 
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distinct portions,—the one to the north of the hill known as purdnd kilah (old 
fort) ; the top of the hill known as bhitari kilah (inner fort), and that to the 
south known as Dariba. The wards or quarters of the town are known as 
Tiwaripora, Kachhipura, ShaikhoDkepura, and Malikpura. The last is supposed 
to be so named after an Arabian adventurer, Malik Shah, who is mentioned in 
the Mirat-i-Masa&di as having conquered Mahoba for the faithful. His tomb 
outside the city is known as j&Ialikji-lce-dcLrgcih. It is also said of him that he 
conquered the Bhar Raja’s fourteen sons, whose wives performed sati (or self- 
immolation) at the place known as Chaudah Rani he sati . 

Mahoba has lost the importance it once possessed as the capital of the 
Chandel Rajas, and its present site is probably but a small portion of that it 
once occupied; it is again, however, beginning to advance, though slowly. 
Long after the decay of the Chandels it was made a place of importance 
by a large colony of Banjaras (or grain merchants) 
Banjara colony. settling hei'e. They created, as it were, a new village 

to the east of the old town, erecting substantial stone houses, many of which 
are still in such good order as to show how recent their occupation was. There 
is nothing wonderful in their choosing this spot, situated as it is on one 
of the great roads to Central India, as the centre of their operations, but 
their sudden disappearance from the scene cannot fail to create surprise. 
Mr. Balfour however, writing of these people in the Asiatic Society’s Journal 
for January, 1844, gives a reason which may in this matter be accepted as 
the true esplanation. He states that they originally came from Rajpdtana, 
carrying on traffic as grain merchants by laden bullocks, welcome everywhere 
in seasons of scarcity, supplying armies in war, and respected by both parties, 
each being equally interested in their safety. A time of hostility or dearth was 
a period of activity to them, and they rejoiced in the troublous times that en¬ 
abled them, and them alone, to accumulate wealth in safety 5 but our success 
restored peace in India ; the armies remain quiet in cantonments; cultivation is 
uninterrupted; and the occupation of the Banjara is gone. When disease 
swept away their bullocks, the community being too impoverished to purchase 
others broke up and dispersed. 

The present site of Mahoba is unhealthy, a great part of the town being 
lower than the Madan Sagar lake, which skirts it on one side; but its position 
is otherwise favourable for trade, and its communications wuth Banda, Hamir- 
pur, and the independent States of CharkMri and Chhatarpur good. The princi¬ 
pal public buildings are the tahsili, police-station, post-office, school, dispensary, 
sarai, bazar, and traveller’s bungalow. There is no modern mosque or temple 
worthy of notice. The bazar is called Grantganj, after the Collector who built it; 
the gateway constructed at his expense is a handsome ornament to the town". 
There is a small trade in grain, English and country cloths, and pdn, which is 
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cultivated to some extent, though not so much as formerly. There are two fairs of 
local importance— Khajiliya , held on the banks of the Kirat Sagar on the first of 
the dark half of Bhadon; and the Siddh , held on the Gokhan pahar outside the 
town in the same month. Amongst the inhabitants, the Kazis and Misr Brah¬ 
mans take the lead; the former bear a bad character for turbulence, deceit, and 
being generally ill-disposed; the latter are mere money-lenders. There are a 
few Musalmans who are for the most part descendants of Hindu converts. 

As might be expected, the neighbourhood abounds in traces of the buildings 

erected by the Chandel dynasty: there are the R^mkund, 

Antiquities «/ « ? 

Suraj kund, the fort, the temple of Muniadevi with the 

Dewaldfp; Bahilya, Kalyan, Madan, Vijava and Karat Sagars or lakes; the 
Kakri Math on an island in the Madan Sagar, and the baithciks and carvings 
around the same lake and the site of Alhan and tidal’s house. The tomb of J&lhan 
Khan, the dargah of Pir Mub&rak Sh&h, constructed of the fragments of a Saiva 
temple which had probably been built by Kirtti Varmma between 1065 and 
1085 A. D. or, according to local tradition, by Chandra Varmma himself, and a 
mosque built of Chandel stones, have come down from Muhammadan times. 
Jalhan Kh&n is said to have accompanied the son of the Baja of Kanauj to 
aid Parm&l, the last Chandel, in his war with Prithir&j; he was slain at the 
passage of the Betwa, and was buried on the top of the cone-shaped hill near 
Kirat Sagar. Mubarak Shah is said to have been a Hindu prince of a country 
called Haiia, who turned fakir. The mosque which is situated in the west 
part of the town outside the Bhanisa darwaza of the fort has au inscription in 
Persian which sets forth its having been built in the reign of Ghiy&s-ud-din 
Tughlak, in May 1322 A. D., by one Malik Taj-ud-din Ahmad. The following 
is Mr. Blochmann’s translation (Proc. A. S. B., 1873, 73):— 

u U By the favour of God the good news arrived that the mosque had been built at Malioba. 

2. During the reign of the king of the seven zones, the centre of royalty, the asylum of 
Islam. 

3. Ghiyas-uddunyawaddin, a second Jam, whose throne is (as high as) the heaven, Tughluq, 
the king of the world. 

4. A king who, like Alexander, by the force of his club and sword conquered countries. 

5. May he, like the heaven, he kind in his reign, and may the throne of his kingdom be 
everlasting in the world 1 

6. A mean slave of the famous king in whose reign the mosque was completed. 

7. Malik Taj-ud-daulah, the fortunate, mild as Muhammad, whose excellent name is 
Ahmad. 

8. Has with the help of God (illegible). 

9. When twenty-two years has passed beyond 700, he built the door, the wall, and the court¬ 
yard of the mosque. 

10. It was in Rabi II. of the Hijrat that his kind hand was engaged in building this edifice.” 

There are several Muhammadan tombs about, but the surroundings are all 

Chandel. Tradition assigns Sanvat 1309 (1252 A.D.) as the date of the des¬ 
tination of the principal temple by a Musalman governor. 
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No tradition remains of the great sacrifice mentioned in the Chandr&yasa, 
but the bhandyajna of similar import, and for the same purpose, is said to have 
been performed at Khajurdhu, about 34 miles south of Mahoba (see Khajubahu), 
in the Ghhatarpur State, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Jajhoti. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, the R&m kund marks the place where the first Chandel prince, 
Chandrabrahm (Varmma), died, and the tank itself is believed to be a reservoir 
into which the commingled waters of ail sacred places discharge themselves* 
There is a fair here on the eleventh of the light half of Kcirttik. The Suraj kund, 
near the Rahilya, built by Surajbrahm, is invested with similar properties; in a 
less degree. The existing traces of the fort do not disclose an area of any great 
extent, being not more than 1,600 feet in length by about 400 to 600 feet in 
breadth, so as to lead one to believe that a considerable portion must have been 
built upon, and the ruins since entirely become effaced. Two gates, a passage 
and traces of an apartment ascribed to Parmal, are still visible. The view hence 
is extremely beautiful: hills, lakes, groves, villages, plains covered with grass 
after the rains, or fields of grain, greet the eye, and the town itself at the foot of 
the hill .softened by the distance and studded with trees adds no unpleasant 
feature to the landscape. The temple of Muniadevi has been, unfortunately, 
partially renovated ; in front of it is a pillar of stone known as the Dewaldip (or 
light of the temple^, erected by Madanbrahm (Madana Varmma), "Of the 
lakes, those-constructed by Rahilya (875-900A. D.J and Kalyan (Circa 1128) have 
much silted up, especially the latter, but the Karat (1065-1085 A. D.) and Madan 
(1130-1163 A.D.) Sugars are still clear, deep and spacious sheets of water, much 
overrun with weeds and singh&ra (water caltrop) cultivation near the banks. 
These lakes have already been noticed in the article on the Hamirpur District, 
so that there is little to add here. Mention, however, must bo made of the 
Vijaya Sagar constructed by Vijaya Pala, who ruled from 1045 to 1065 A. D. 
It is the largest of all the lakes. On a second island in the Madan Sagar, which, 
like the Kakri Math island, is connected with the shore by a stone causeway, are 
the life-size figures of some richly-caparisoned elephants, the average length 
being 8^ feet, and girth being 12^ feet, carved from single blocks of whito sand¬ 
stone. On this island are also the remains of a ruined temple, called Mad&ri, 
of which only the foundations now remain. These show a dimension of 107 
feet in length by 75 feet in width; that of the Kakri Math temple being only 103 
feet in length by 43 feet in breadth. At the entrance there arc tho signs of 
another small temple or sanctum about sixteen feet scpiare. Beyond the lake, to 
which the lotus in its season adds a new beauty, stands in bold relief a rugged 
hill, which from the extraordinary way in which the stones and rocks arc piled 
one on the other, so that light is visible through the crevices, may woll be said to 
t of demons. ITi^ures, some unfinished, representing human beings 

in different postures, are carved in the Solid rock in several placos, and ouo 
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known as tlie Ch&nda Matwara is an object of worship. Where the town 
runs along the northern border of the lake on the artificial dam which forms 
the side, the bank leading to the lake is covered with flights of stone steps of 
dressed and carved granite, surmounted by numerous temples and kiosques. 
The site of the house of the famous twin heroes, Alhan and Udal, is pointed 
out near a temple, now occupied by a bairagi on the Kulpah&r road. A stone 
pillar, known as Alha ka lat or Alha ha gili , about nine feet high, exists in the 
Darfba quarter. There are also the remains of several Jain temples, and a 
pedestal inscribed with the Buddhist confession of faith in characters used in 
the eleventh or twelfth century shows that there must then have been some 
professors of that religion here. 

This seems to be the proper place for recording all that is known of the his- 
History of Mahoba and the tory of this portion of Bundelkhand. The materials 
Hamirpur District. are tradition, inscriptions, and the writings of the 

Hindi poets. Of history previous to the Chandels we have no record. Tradi¬ 
tion assigns to the Gaharwars the construction of the Bijanagar, Pawa, and 
Bilki lakes in Parganah Mahoba, but they may have accompanied the Chandels. 
In some villages, especially in the Maudha and Panwari Parganahs, Gonds, 
Bhils, KAchhis, Kiirmis, and Ahirs are said to have been the original occupiers 
of the land, and the zaminclars generally do not ascribe to themselves a greater 
antiquity than the overthrow of the Chandei dynasty. The ancestor of 
the ELharela Thakur is said to have received Kharela and fifty-one other vil¬ 
lages with the daughter of Parm&l, the last of the Chandels, about the close of 
the twelfth century of our era (see Khabela). 

Chand Bardai, 1 the Homer of India, in the chapter of his great poem on 
the exploits of Prithiraj, the Chauli&n ruler of Dehli, gives the genesis of 
the Chandels. The Gaur line in K&shi (Benares) was succeeded by the 
Gaharw&rs, Kamchandra, Ransingh I., Jagann&th, Ransingh II., Surasingh, 
and Indrajit. At the court of Indrajit was a Brahman as uprohit (or family 
priest), by name Hemr&j, of whose daughter (Hemdvati) the moon god became 
enamoured, and the fruit of this union was Chandrabrahm, who conquered 
Kashi, founded Kalinjar and Mahoba, and was promised power as long as his 
race retained the word “ brahm ” (Varmma) as an affix to their name; and, 
according to another tradition, continued to shun unchastity, to avoid the 
vicious, lepers and one-eyed, and to take care not to slay a Brahman or drink 
wine. The Chandels reigned at Mahoba until, in the twentieth generation, 
Parm&l drops the affix and is conquered by Prithiraj. This war is the subject 
of the chapter of Chand’s poem known as the Mahoba-khand. Chandrabrahm 
was succeeded by nineteen kings, of which the following list is given in the 
local histories:— 

' * J. A. S. Ben., XXXVII., 119 ; XXXYHI, 1 , 145, 151 ? XXXIX., 2. 
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2, Balbrahm I., the builder of the Bela Tal and founder of Barigarb, 
transferred in 1864 to Charkhari; 3, Brajbrahm (not mentioned in the Chandra- 
yasa); 4, Balbrahm II. ; 5, Jagatgajbrahm ; 6, Gyanbrabm ; 7, Janbrahm; 8, 
Saktbrahm; 9, Prithvibrahm ; 10, Bhaktbrahm ; 11, Jagatbrahm; 12, Kil- 
brahm; 13, Kalyanbrahm, the builder of the Kalyan Sagar; 14, Surajbrahm, 
the constructor of the Surajknnd near Bahilya Sagar; 15, Rupbrahm, who 
planted a sacred grove near Mahoba, and built the Blip Sagar; 16, the name is 
doubtful ; 17, Rahilbrahm, the founder of the Bahilya Sagar and the old temple 
at Bahilya village; 18, Madanbrahm, after whom the Madan Sagar has been 
named; 19, Kiratbrahm, in whose reign the Kirat Sagar was built; and 20, 
Parmal. The names and dates of these princes are given at page 18. 

The following table gives a list of the Chandel princes according to the vari¬ 
ous manuscripts consulted by General Cunningham :— 


No. 

Chand. 

Chand. 

in. 


IY. 

V. 

Mahoba Ms. 

Rajnagar Ms. 

Khajurahu Ms. 

Mahoba Ms. 

Rajnagar Ms. 

1 

Chandra V. ... 

Chandra Y. ... 

Chandra V. 

*9+ 

Chandra V. ... 

Chandra V. 

2 

Hama V. 

Bala V. 

Bala V. 

... 

Rama V. ... 

Vijaya V. 

$ 

Hopfli "V"- ... 

Ratna V. 

Bela V. 

... 

Bara Y. 

Bel a V. 

4 

Rahila V. 

Vraja V. ... 

Mana Y. 

... 

Budha Y. 

Rama Y. 

5 

Bala V. 

Bela V. 

Gaja Y. 

... 

Ratna V. 

Ratna V. 

6 

Ratna V. 

Nadana Y. ... 

Gyana 

... 

Ganga Y. 

Gyana V. 

7 

Vijaya V. 

Punya Y. 

Jan V. 


Yijaya Y. 

Jan Y. 

8 

Bela V. .« 

Jaga V. ... 

Sakar Y. 

... 

Bela Y. 

Madhava Y. 

9 

Ganga V. 

Gyana Y. 

Birt V. 

... 

Khajura Y. ... 

KesavaV 

10 

Dili pa V. 

Jan Y. ... 

Bhagat Y. 


Nabala Y. ... 

NabulaV. 

11 

Khajura Y. ... 

Jaisakti Y. ... 

(Caret) Y. 

»• 

Keshava V* ... 

(Caret) V. 

32 

Nabala V. 

Jagat V. ... 

Jagat V. 

!•« . 

Hara Y. ... 

(Caret) V. 

13 

Keahava V. 

Kil V. 

Kilak Y. 

... 

Dilipa ... 

(Caret) Y. 

14 

Hara Y. ... 

Kalyana V. ... 

Kalyana 

... 

Dhana V. ... 

Kalyana V. 

15 

Snrnpa Y. 

Surya V. 

Surya 


Madhana Y. ... 

Surya V. 

16 

Dhana Y. 

Knpa Y. 

Rupa Y. 

... 

Rupa V. ... 

Rupa Y. 

17 

Madhava V. ... 

Bidhi V. 

Rahila V. 

... 

Rahila Y. ... 

Buddha Y. 

18 

Kalyana V. ... 

Rahila V. 

Madana Y, 

„ 

Kalyana Y. ... 

Rahila V. 

19 

Madana Y. ... 

Madana Y. ... 

Rheja Y. 

... 

Madana Y. ... 

Madana V. 

20 

Kirttl Y. 

Kirtti Y. <.*. 

Kirtti Y. 

... 

Kirtti Y. 

Kirtti V, 

21 

Parmal Y. ... 

Parmal Y. ... r 

Parmal Y. 

... 

Parmal Y. 

Parm&l Y. 

22 

Brahmajita V. 

Brahmajita Y. j 

Brahmajita Y. 

... 

Brahmajita V. 

Brahmajita V. 


Prom inscriptions (see KhajurIhu) we gather the names of a dynasty 
reigning at Khajurahu, only SO miles off, which has 

Parmal. 

among them the names Rahila and Kiratbrahm, or 
Kirttl Yarmma, which apparently belong to this dynasty and are noticed in the 
introduction in the history of Bundelkhand. Parmal is said in local legend to 
have ascended the throne at the age of five years, and being possessed of the 
paras (or philosopher’s stone) thought himself equal to the gods. He disdained 
to assume the name i{ Brahm and broke all the other conditions on which his 
race had been promised divine protection. It is said that in Parm&Ps youth a 
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daughter was born unto him by a concubine, who, with her daughter, was sent 
away to a distant part of India, and all trace of them for the time was lost. 
After an interval of twenty years the daughter returned, but unconscious of 
her parentage followed the occupation of her mother. She was introduced as 
a stranger into Raja Parmal’s haram. At midnight the Raja called for water 
to drink. The new inmate had been drinking wine, and the goblet stood in 
an ante-room half empty. The servant of the Raja, but half awake from sleep, 
seized the goblet and presented it to his master, under the impression that it 
contained water. Immediately upon tasting its contents the Raja became 
aware that he had committed one of the forbidden acts, and enraged at his ser¬ 
vant, who was a Brahman youth, he struck him. Thus jibe three conditions of 
the permanency of his kingdom had been violated. Chandrama then revealed 
to Parm&l that the rdj could not remain in his family, but that it would not be 
utterly overthrown if he gave a feast to Brahmans and made nine bansdos (or 
pillars) covered with obscene sculptures. One of these is found at Mahoba, one 
at Kalinjar, one at Barigarh, one at Khajurahu, and others elsewhere. 1 

ParmaPs son, Brahmajxt, is said to have married a daughter of Prithiraj 
much against the inclination of her father, and this in a measure hastened the 
war which ultimately broke out between the rival States. Every Chandel king 
had a trustworthy servant of the Banaphar line. In the time of Parm&l they 
were represented by the twin heroes Alhan and Udal. The immediate cause 
of the rupture assigned by Chand was that fifty soldiers of Prithir&j having 
been wounded in an expedition against Padamsen, the Raja of Samudsikar, in 
returning to Dehli halted at Mahoba, where having quarclled with the keepers 
of the grove in which they encamped, Parmal ordered that they should be put 
to death. Udal took part in this slaughter, but Alhan, who was then at Kanauj, 
on his return reproved Parmal for his cowardly act. On hearing of this murder 
of his followers Prithir&j made preparations to attack Mahoba, but his coun¬ 
sellors persuaded him that it would be hopeless to attempt 
Chan del-Ch auh an war. . .. .. ,, 

, it then, and that he should wait till some favourable 

opportunity offered. After the lapse of eight years he received a letter from 
Mahil and Biirhat, the treacherous PariMr ministers of Parm&l, offering to 
betray the kingdom to him on condition of receiving half themselves, 
and stating that both the Ban&phars were then in exile at Kanauj, Prithir&j 
set out with an army said to have amounted to 125,000 men, while Parm&l’s 


1 This account differs in several points from that given by General Cunningham, who fixes 
800 A. D. approximately as the date of the rise of the Chandel dynasty, and in the summary of 
his researches given in Beames* Elliot, I., 75, there is no mention of the legend which makes the 
permanence of the rdj depend upon the non-commission of the three offences above described. 
It is merely stated that Chandrama promised the race should endure so long as they’bore the 
name^ Brahm.” A similar promise was made to the Kachhwaha Palass of Gwaliar (see Bcnpel- 
xhand), * 
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force numbered 110,000, including subsequently a contingent of 50,000 sent 
by Jaiehandra of Kanauj. Prithiraj advanced by Gopachal, and visiting Bate- 
swar and Sirsagarh, crossed the Betwa near Ohandaut. The first series of battles 
were fought near Sirsagarh, where Jalhan was slain while vainly trying to 
check the advance of Prithiraj and waiting for reinforcements, which, owing to 
the* treachery of the ministers, never arrived. Prithiraj then advanced on Ma- 
hoba, and Parmdl placing all power in the hands of Alhan, whom he had 
re-called, retired to Kalinjar. A series of battles ensued which lasted for eighteen 
days, and ended in the complete destruction of the whole Ohandel army except 
A Rian. The victors had barely strength left to secure themselves, but event¬ 
ually retained Mahoba, leaving Parmal in Kalinjar. Parmal proceeded to Grya 
and died there. His eldest son, Brahmajita, died in defence of Mahoba, and 
his other sons, Kamjit and Ranjit, subsequently applied to Kanauj for aid, , 
and with Jaiciiandra’s assistance expelled the Chauhan governor of Mahoba, 
and recovered some part at least of their father’s territory ; but Mahoba would 
appear to have been ever after abandoned as their capital by the Ohandel 
kings, who remained at Kalinjar (see Bundelkhand). The capture of Mahoba 
took place about 1184 A. D., and an inscription on the temple of Mlkanth at 
Kalinjar, erected by Parmal, bears date 1192 A.D. One inscription of Par¬ 
mal at Mahoba bears date 1188 A.D., and one of Tilak Brahm or Trilokya 
Yarmma is dated in 1280 A.D. The next prince was most probably the Bhoja 
Yarmma of the Ajegarh inscription (see Ajegarh), who lived in 1288 A.D.* 
and was, perhaps, succeded by Yira Yarmma, whose date is 1315 AJD. 

Shortly after the victory of Prithirdj, or about 1195 A.D., the district fell 
into the hands of Shahab-nd-dm Ghori, or rather of his 
^ viceroy, Kutb-ud-din Aibak, who attacked and captured 
Kalinjar in the following year. Mahoba was, doubtless, again conquered by 
Ala-ud-dfn in 1295 A.D., and we have traces of Muhammadan supremacy in 
the mosque constructed by Malik T&j-ud-din in the reign of Grhay&s-ud-dfn 
Tughlak in 1322 A.D. Early in the reign of Firuz Sfc&h the fief (iktah) of 
Karra and Mahoba and the shiklc of Dalaman were placed under the charge of 
Malik-us-Shark (prince of the East) Mardan Daulat, who received the title of 
Nasir-ul-Mulk. He was compelled to take command of the forces at Multan 
in 1379 A.D., and was succeeded in hi3 Mahoba government by his son, 
Shams-ud-dfn Sulaiman. 1 In 1387, Darya Khan, son of Zafar KMn, Amir of 
Mahoba, being attached to the faction of Prince Muhammad Kh&n, became 
obnoxious to the Yazir, Jannan Shah Khan-i-Jahan, who put him into prison. 
The young prince collected his friends and attacked the minister’s house. 
When the Khan heard of their approach he took Darya Khari out of prison and 
put him to death, but from that day the prince assumed the reins of government, 
i Tarikh-i-Mularak Shahi, Dowsort’s Elliot, IV., 13, i4, 15. 
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and the Vazir fled in disgrace. In 1399 we find Mahoba joined with K&lpi as 
the shikh of Mahmud Khan, son of Malikz&dah Firuz. The district henceforth 
remained a dependency of K&lpi, and is not mentioned separately by the Persian 
historians. 

In 1488 A.D. Sikandar Lodi regained possession of this part of the country, 
and to him may probably be attributed the destruction of the Chandel tem¬ 
ples. In 1680 A.D. the district came into the possession of Cbhatars&l, Bun- 
dela. Of the local history of the district during the 500 years from Prithir&j 
to Chhatarsal little further is known than that already recorded in the notices 
of R&tb* Jalalpur, and other towns of the district. From the absence of evi¬ 
dence to the oontrary, it may be gathered that from the time of the Muham¬ 
madan conquest this district;, like others in theso provinces, was subject to the 
Sultans of Dehli, whose authority varied with the abilities and energies of the 
particular possessor of the throne. A few petty chiefs may have gained a per¬ 
sonal influence at times, but none have left any mark on the district. Throughout 
the village communities seem to have remained almost intact, as shown by the 
traditions about the settlement of Bais Rajpiits from Dundia Khera in Sumer- 
pur, Bidokhar, Sayar, and Kharela, recorded in the notices of those places. 
In many villages the sites of mud forts can yet be traced, winch also point to 
a certain amount of village independence. 

The country must have suffered much under the Bundelas, as Chhatarsal 
Bund la fought many battles with the imperial troops, and was 

at last obliged to call in the Peshwa of the Marhattas 
to aid him, to whom Chhatarsal, on his death in 1731 A.D., assigned one-third 
of his territories, and amongst them Mahoba. To his son Jagatr&j fell Jait- 
pur and the greater portion of the present District of Hamfrpur. Except that he 
founded Jaitpur, it does not appear that Jagatraj ever distinguished himself. He 
was succeeded by his second son, Pah ar Singh, who had to defend his possessions 
against the sons of his brother, Kirat Singh (see J aitpur). On his death in 
1765 A.D,, the present district, except Panw&ri and Jaitpur, which belonged 
to Jaitpur, and Mahoba, of which the Pandits of Jalaun were masters, was 
divided between Gumdn and Khiiman Singh, but the division made seems never 
to have been honestly acted upon. Sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
carried off the revenue of the same estate. In Rdth each of them had a mud 
fort, and it is commonly reported that often one Raja collected the spring, and 
the other the rain-crop revenue of the same village. Guman and Khumdn 
appear to have been continually quarrelling with each other; a battle was fought 
at Maudha, and Khumdn w r as slain a short time after at Parhori. Arjun Singh* 
who commanded for Guman, occupied Oharkhdri, but was himself killed in 
action against Ali Bahadur. Gaj Singh succeeded his father in Jaitpur, and 
he again was succeeded by Kesri Singh, w r ho lived at the time the British were 
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called in, and on opposing them his territory was circumscribed to the present 
bdwani —literally 52 villages. It had previously been subject for a short time to 
Ali Bab&dur, who assumed the title of Naww&b of Banda in 1790 A.D. Kesri 
Singh was succeeded by his minor son, Parichhat, who revolting in 1842, Jait- 
pur was made over to one Khet Singh. He became deeply involved, mort¬ 
gaged the estate to Government for three lakhs and a pension, and died at 
Cawnpur in 1849 without legitimate issue, and since then his estate has been de¬ 
clared to have lapsed to Government. Ali BaMdur, the Nawwab of Banda, took 
possession of portions of the district about 1790, and was defeated by the British 
at Banda, and his possessions here fell into their hands. Portions of Parganahs 
Bath and, Panwari were given in jaedad to Hirmnat Bahadur, their ally, for the 
support of his troops, but were subsequently resumed in exchange for a pen¬ 
sion. 1 Mahoba remained in the possession of the Pandits of Jalaun till, on the 
death of Gobind Rao without heirs in 1840, it lapsed to the British (see Jalaun). 

MAHOBA, a parganah and tahsil of the Hamirpur District, is bounded 
on the north by Parganah Jalalpur and Parganah Khandeh of the Banda 
District; on the east by the Banda District and the Native States of GauriMr 
and Charkhari ; on the south by the Chhatarpur territory and the Urmal Nadi; 
and on the west by a portion of Charkhari and the Parganahs of Jaitpur and 
Panwari in the Hamirpur District. The total area, according to the census of 
1872, was 829 square miles and 192 acres, of which 144 square miles and 384 
acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with Government revenue (316 square 
miles and 192 acres), 69 square miles and 64 acres were returned as unciilturable, 
108 square miles and 512 acres as culfcurable, and 260 square miles and 128 acres 
as cultivated. The number of villages in 1872 was 91, of which 14 had less 
than 200 inhabitants; 87 had between 200 and 500 ; 23 had between 500 and 
1,000; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000; two 
between 3,000 and 5,000; and one above 5,000 inhabitants. The positions of 
the principal villages are sufficiently shown by the district map and the history 
in the notice of Mahoba town. 

The general aspect of Mahoba is very unlike that of most parts of these 

General appearance. Provinces, though the same as the neighbouring Dis¬ 
trict of Banda and a great part of independent Bun- 
delkhand. ^ A spur of the great Vindhya range extends its extreme point in 
this direction, causing ridges varying from a single rock to hills of several 
hundred feet in height to rise in all directions out of the plain of black land 
which seems the natural face of the country. The rock so appearing is in all 
instances primary granite traversed in many places by veins of quartz 
running north and south. This is of all degrees of coarseness ; in some places 
of the finest grain ; in others so loosely held together by the feldspar as to 
1 Proc. Board, 24th March, 1807, Nq, 3 d. “ * 
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decompose, giving character to the surrounding soil. When a little harder, it 
affords on the side exposed to the weather a convex surface in general, and 
In other places, from the suppression of the mica, quartz, or hornblende, it 
assumes the character of syenite green stone and clink stone, ihe green stone 
being particularly abundant about Mahoba Khas. Ihe soils of Mahoba have 
already been described in the article Hamirpur District. 

The lakes of this parganah have been noticed in connection with the town 
of Mahoba, near which they are all situated. Rivers 
Hydrography. there are none in the parganah, though several of the 

streams rising in the hills become considerable in discharging themselves into 
the adjacent large rivers, the Ken and Betwa. Thus the Chandrawal Nadi, 
which forms an important addition to the Ken shortly before it reaches the Janrna, 
rises near Mahoba; and the Urmal Nadi, another tributary of the same stream, 
is the southern boundary of part of the parganah. The Kand, likewise, has its 
springs here, as also the Arjun, which joins the Barman, and with it the Betwa 
below Jal&lpur. In every instance save the last mentioned the current is to the 
eastward, and all but one dry up after the rains are over, the Urmal alone 
retaining water in its hollows. Irrigation is little practised, and the canals 
drawn from the lakes of this parganah have been noticed under the Hamirpur 
District. Mr. Freeling remarks that only in the village of Naigaon has ho 
seen the d&gla used for irrigation purposes, though it is so common in the neigh¬ 
bouring Duab. Common wells are sometimes dug for the season’s use near 
tanks, at a cost varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 ; they last but one hot season and 
fall in during the first rains. 

Jungle must formerly have abounded throughout the parganah ; in many 
of the border villages much even now remains, gene¬ 
rally a low brushwood, of which the wild haraunda 
(Carissa corundas) and hhair (Acacia catechu) trees are the most common elements. 
The chil (Buiea frondosa) bush, called elsewhere dhdk and palds , is also very 
prevalent and is a valuable addition, being useful in all its parts. The leaves 
are used for dishes at weddings, feasts, &c., by all castes; the fibres of the roots 
form a rope which does not swell or spoil in the rains, water improving and 
strengthening rather than injuring it; and from its charcoal the best nativo 
gunpowder is prepared. Groves are very plentiful, and invariably of the mahua 
tree (Bassia latifolia), which furnishes the native spirit sold in the bazars ; the 
mango, as is usual this side of the Jamna, being of very rare occurrence. The 
former Governments greatly encouraged planting all kinds of trees, granting 
patches of land revenue-free for the purpose to any one who would take them. 

The comparative importance of the products of the parganah arc shown in* 

- 'Cultivated products. tbe number of surve > T U 9 lias un<ier tbo different kinds 
of crops in 1855. Mari/ crops, jodr, 46,526 ; cotton,. 
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38,959 ; kodon , 23,436; til , 23,153; sugar, 1,916; bdjrd, 1,769 ; sdman, 840; 
indigo, 570 ; mash, 351; rice, 270; kdkun , 192 ; hemp, 184 ; tobacco, 150 ; and 
party 25, The rabi crops were wheat, 44,701; pulses, 9,934; barley, 7,729 ; dl y 
4,478 ; linseed, 1,269 ; pdn, 164 ; tobacco, 138; masih'y 104; safflower, 96; and 

arhciVy 68 . 

Markets are held in most of the large villages once in every week ; Kabrai 
has two market days, Saturday and Tuesday. The 
markets of Mahoba, Srinagar, and Bilbai have a fair 
show of goods, but there is little active local trade, and no manufactures of im¬ 
portance. The communications with other districts are good, and an extensive 
transit traffic passes through the town, which is the great high-way between the 
Native States of Bundelkhand and the Duab. 


The folio-wing statement gives the exports and imports of Mahoba for the 
year 1855-56 collected by Mr. G. Freeling :— 



1. Exports eastwards , or to Bamirpur. 


Carts 

1 8 


8 

909| 124 

j 3,366 

75 

f 2 

| 45 

| 2,198 

Baggage animals 

1 21 

ttl 

... 

1,045 | 1"0 

| S3! 

7. 

1 30 

1 7,474 

1 11,156 


2. Exports westwards, or to Chhatarpur. 




Carts 

1,736 

1 28 

167 

1 4 -] 

} 76! 

1 84 

! 32 

15 

2,389 

Baggage animals 

6,200 

36 

1,393 

460 ... 

710^ 13,375 

474 

18 

1,023 

Total 

7,965 

64 

1 

l t 5Q8 

2,878 294 ? 

1 

4,482 

13,541 

538 

■ 7,552 

16,763 


l. Imports from the east or Hamlrpui 





Carts ... 

7,857 

186 

818 

12 ... | 

6 

t 247' 

t 106 

I 3I i 

f 2,261 

Baggage animals 

10,774 

: 366 

1,635i 

!*• **• 

1 

[ 1,211 

| 763 

1 65 

| 2,453 


2, Imports from the west or Chhatarpur , 




Carts 

r 7 

f 3 1 

2 

108 26 

21 

2 

3 

3* 

2,588 

Baggage animals 

383 

! 12 

i 

13 

299 120 

8 

5 

202 

5,706 

3,1c 5 

Total ... 

19,021 

557 

2,468 

419 146 

36 

1,466 

1,074 

5,839 

10,487 


From the above it appears that the chief exports eastward are pdn } cotton, 
till oilseed, and ghi (or clarified butter), in return for which are received grain 
of all kinds, sugar, and cloth. From the west, iron and kodon are imported in 
exchange for cotton. Grain, gram, tobacco, sugar, and cloth go to Chhatarpur 
in exchange for pan, soap, ghi } salt, saltpetre, and iron. 
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The Parganah of Mahoba first came under British superintendence in 1838, 
when Jalaun was entrusted to the management of 
Fiscal history. Lieutenant Doolan, who made a settlement for one year, 

and again in 1840, one for five years. In 1843 Captain Ross was appointed 
Superintendent, and made a second five years settlement, from 1845 to 1850. 
The revenue of Mahoba was fixed at Us. 99,341. Captain Erskine (the late Earl 
of Kellie) made the settlement from 1850 to 1855 at Rs. 99,784, falling on the 
area assessed to land-revenue at twelve annas one pie, and on the cultivated 
area, exclusive of ubari, at Be. 1 - 10-2 per acre, giving an increase of Rs. 443. 
In 1853 this parganah was transferred to Hamirpur, and Mr. G. Freeling 1 
made the assessment for the nest thirty years, in 1855-56, at Rs. 98,963, giving 
a rate on the total area of Re. 0-7-6 ; on the revenue-paying area of 9 annas 9 
pie ; and on the cultivated area of Re. 1 - 2-1 1. The land-revenue in 1872 stood at 
Rs. 1,09,495, or with cesses Rs. 1,17,584 $ while the amount paid in rent and 
cesses by the actual cultivators of the soil was estimated at Rs. 3,00,153. The 
land-revenue then fell at eight annas four pie on the total area ; eight annas 
eight pie on the area assessed to Government revenue ; and Re 1-2-11 on the 
cultivated area per acre. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 72,163 souls, of whom 38,169 were 
males and 33.994 were females, giving 219 inhabitants 

Population. a & 

to the square mile (116 males, 103 females). The total 
number of Hindus was 68,166, of whom 32,024 were females, distributed 
amongst Brahmans, 8,439 (3,851 females); Rajpiits, 7,502 (3,153 females); Bani- 
yas, 2,517 (1,156 females) ; and other castes, 49,708 (23,864 females). The 
Kanaujia Brahmans number 7,761 souls, and the Gaur Brahmans 139. Amongst 
the Rajputs, the Panwars were returned at 684 in this parganah ; Bais at 2,742 ; 
Paribiraat 365 ; and Chandels at 220. The Baniyas principally belonged to the 
Umr, Ghoi, Agarwal, and Ajudhiyabasi subdivisions. Among the other castes, 
Garariyas numbered 1,530 souls; Darodgars, 686 ; Ahirs, 3,958; Kayasths, 
1,080 ; Son&rs, 969 ; Lohdrs, 889 ; Kahars, 2,613 ; Barbers, 1,504 ; Bharbhunja, 
351; KumMrs, 1,604; Kbagdrs, 1,407 ; Koris, 2,989 ; Tells, 1,654; Cha- 
mdrs, 9,313 ; and Kdchhis, 4,972. The Musalmdns number 3,997 souls, of whom 
1,970 were females. Amongst the total population, seven persons were returned 
as insane (pdgal); six as idiots (kamsamajh); 33 as deaf and dumb (bahra aur 
gtinga); 278 as blind (andha) ; and 150 as lepers (korhi ). The educational sta¬ 
tistics for the same period show that there were 1,878 males who could read and 
write, of whom 105 were Musalmdns. 

The occupation statements show 274 male adults engaged in the learned pro- 
Occupation fessions; 3,185 in domestic service; 404 in commerce ; 

_ 11?873 in tilling the ground and tending cattle ; 4,432 


1 See Mr. Preeling’a report in J. A- S., Ben., XXVII., m 
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in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 3,778 as labourers. Of the total 
population, 1,765 are entered as landowners; 28,726 as agriculturists; and41,892 
as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

MAHOKHAR, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda, of the Banda 
District, isdistant four miles from the capital. The population in 1865 was 3,443, 
and in 1871 was 3,458, consisting for the most part of Bais Thakurs. There 
is no market here, but a fair is held once a year, called the Ras mela , on the last 
days of K&rttik. The village has steadily declined in importance and wealth during 
the last thirty years. There is a halkahbandi (or village) school here. There are 
four tholes (or subdivisions) in the village, with an area of 5,742 acres. 

MAHRAUNI, a tahsil in the Lalatpur District, comprises the Parganahs 
of Banpur, Mahrauni, and Maraura. In 1872 the total area comprised 888 
square miles and 52 acres, of which 172 square miles and 462 acres were culti¬ 
vated. The population numbered 93,664 souls, of whom 45,126 were females, 
and gave 105 to the square mile (54 males and 51 females). Of the total popula¬ 
tion, 5 were insane, 14 were idiots, 11 were deaf and dumb, 88 were blind, 
and 16 were lepers. The land-revenue in 1872 amounted to Rs. 72,384, or with 
cesses Rs. 81,532. The incidence on the total area was two annas ; on the eul- 
turable area assessed to land-revenue two annas three pie; and on the cultivated 
area ten annas six pie. All other statistics of every kind will be foundunder the 
parganah notices. 

MAHRAUNI, a parganah in the tahsili of the same name in the Lalatpur 
District, had, according to the census of 1872, a total area of 158 square miles 
and 338 acres, of which 36 square miles and 623 acres were cultivated. Of the 
area charged with Government revenue (151 square miles and 186 acres), 14 
square miles and 161 acres were returned as unculturable, 102 square miles and 
69 acres as culturable, and 34 squares miles and 596 acres as cultivated. From 
the records of the existing settlement, made in 1867-68, it would appear that the 
total area was then found to be 153 square miles and 338 acres, of which six 
square miles and 155 acres were held under an ubari (or quit-rent) tenure. The 
area charged with Government revenue amounted to 147 square miles and 
183 acres, of which one square mile and 193 acres were returned as free of 
revenue; 14 square miles and 203 acres as unculturable ; 88 square miles and 
327 acres as culturable; and 43 square miles and 100 acres as under cultivation. 
If to the last be added the area under cultivation in ubari estates (2 square miles 
and 464 acres), the total cultivated area in 1867-68 will amount to 45 square 
miles and 464 acres, or one-quarter more than in 1872. 

The number of villages in 1872 was 46, of which 19 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; three had between 500-and 1,000; 
three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had a population between 2,000 
and 3,000. The number of villages shown by the settlement records was 60. 
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The district map shows the boundaries of the parganah and the position of the 
most important villages. 

In Parganah Mahrauni, as in Bfil&bahat, owing to the losses incurred 
during the mutinies, considerable reductions were 

State of Parganah. tna( j e during the last summary settlement ; but before 

the regular settlement much of the deserted land had again been brought under 
cultivation. In this parganah there is but little irrigation, only four per cent. 
Thirty-four villages belong to Thakurs, so that an exceptionally light assess¬ 
ment appeared desirable. There is a good proportion of moti soil and 29-14 
per cent, of spring, to 70*86 of rain crops. In the revenue-paying villages, 
the proportions of the three kinds of cultivated soil in the villages under assess¬ 
ment were :— Moti, 45*26; dimat , 27*74; patharo , 27*0. 

The first settlement of this parganah was effected by Captain Blake for 
^ ^ t 1843-44 to 1847-48, at an initial land-revenue, exclusive 

0 p u i ar { ( or quit-rent) tenures, of Rs. 22,100, falling to 
Rs. 15,912, or with ubari (Rs. 742) to Rs. 16,654. The second settlement was 
effected by Captain Harris for 1848-49 to 1852-53, and resulted in an initial assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 24,892, which fell to Rs. 17,489, or with ubari 711) to Rs. 18,200. 
The third settlement, formed by Captain Gordon for 1853-54 to 1859-60, com¬ 
menced with Rs. 21,285 and fell to Rs. 15,614, or with ubari (Rs. 711) to 
Rs. 16,625. The fourth settlement, made by Captain Tyler, began with Rs. 14,494, 
and gave an average on the five years preceding the new assessment in 1867-68 
of Rs. 14,494 for land-revenue and Rs. 711 for ubari . Colonel James David¬ 
son’s assessment, made in 1867-68 and reported in 1869, gave Rs. 13,193 for land- 
revenue, or with cesses Rs. 14,558; and Rs. 637 for ubari y or with cesses Rs. 766, 
or a grand total of Rs. 15,324. The initial assessment of this settlement falls at 
the rate of seven annas eleven pie on the cultivated acre and two annas eight 
pie on the culturable acre. Portions of the assessment on particular villages 
are progressive, reaching a maximum of Rs. 13,193 for laud-revenue and Rs. 637 
for ubari in 1870; this was confirmed by Government until the 30th June, 
1888. In 1872 the land-reyenue and ubari stood at Rs. 13,840, or with cesses 
Rs. 15,335; while at the same time it was estimated that cultivators paid 
Rs. 27,680 in rent and cesses. The incidence of the land-revenue in 1872 on the 
total area was two annas three pie; on the area charged with revenue tho same 
amount; and on the cultivated area nine annas four pie. 

In 1872 the total population numbered 17,420 souls, or 113 to the square mile. 

. > The Hindus amounted to 17,608, of whom 8,209 were 

females, while Musalmdns were only 322, with 160 
females. The Hindus comprised 2,047 Brahmans, with 953 females; the Raj¬ 
puts numbering 1,667, with 801 females ; the Baniyas 1,199, giving 606 females; 
and all other Hindu castes contained 12,195 souls, of whom 5,849 w r cro females* 


Population. 
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The principal subdivisions of the Brahmans were the Kanaujiyas and Gaurs. 
The chief Rajput clans were the Bundelas, Gaurs, Bais, Chauh&n, Tanwar, 
Gahlot, and Bargujar. Baniyas belonged almost entirely to the Jainis, with a 
few Dhusars. Amongst the other castes are found Ahirs, Jhajhariyas, Ka- 
hars, Kurrnis, Chamars, Basors, Kayaths, KachMs, Nafs, Lodhas, Tells, Ghosis, 
Barhais, Khagars, Lohars, Mails, Chhipfs, Bangars, Kumhars, Sonars, Darzis, 
and Dhobis. 121 males can read and write, among whom none are Musalmans. 
The occupation statements show 16 adult males engaged in the learned profes¬ 
sions ; 337 in domestic service ; 255 in commerce ; 3,070 in tilling the land 
and tending cattle; 1,175 in petty trades and mechanical arts; and 692 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 301 are shown as landholders ; 8,969 as 
agriculturists; and 8,160 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 
The other statistics are given under the district notice. 

MAHRAUNI, a large village in the parganah of the same name in the 
Lalatpur District, lies in latitude 24°-22 / -50 // and longitude 78°-50 / ’-35, /7 at a 
distance of 24 miles from Lalatpur. The population in 1865 was 3,323, and in 
1872 was 2,534. The town suffered much during the famine of 1868-69. There 
is a tahsili, police-station, school and post-office here, and fair-weather roads 
connect it with the principal neighbouring towns. 

MAIHAR, a petty State of Bundelkhand, of which the chief town is situated 
on the route by Riwa from Allahabad to Jabalpur, and 100 miles north-east of 
Jabalpur. It is a large town and has a bazar, with a jfdl (or expanse of water) 
on the north-west and another to the south-west. Maihar is bounded on the 
north by the Nagandh State ; on the west by Ajegarh ; ou the south by the 
British District of Jabalpur ; and on the east by the Riwa State. The area of 
the State was estimated in 1863 to be 400 square miles, with a population of 
70,000 and a revenue of Rs. 74,200. The East Indian Railway extension to 
Jabalpur runs through this State. It was originally a dependency of Panna, 
having been the jdgir of the Panna General, Beni Huzuri, Jogi. On the occu¬ 
pation of Bundelkhand, Thakur Durjan Singh was confirmed in his possession 
on his executing a deed of allegiance. In 1814 a revised sanad was given to 
him. On the death of Durjan Singh in 1826 the State was divided between 
his two sons, Bishan Singh and Prag Das, the former receiving the District of 
Maihar, and the latter Bijiragugarh. The estate of Prag Das was confiscated 
in 1858 for the rebellion of the Chief, Sarju Prasad, son of Prag Das. Bishan 
Singh became deeply involved in debt, and at his own request the State was 
taken under British management in 1849, at which time an agreement was 
taken from him. Bishan Singh died in 1850, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mohan Prasad, who died in 1852, leaving a son, Raghubir Singh, then about 
seven years of age. The Chief of Maihar has received a sanad granting him the 
right of adoption. A promise was made to the young Chief that his State would 
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be restored to bis management in two years, if he proved liimself fit to be 
entrusted with the administration, and in the meantime a British Officer was 
deputed to Maihar to instruct him in his duties, 1 In 1863 the management of 
affairs was entrusted to the young Raja, who in most respects justified the trust.® 
The police arrangements in the State are very fair. The State was under the 
British Government during the mutinies, and the young Raja was, fortunately 
for himself, then a student at the Agra College, as his uncles raised disturbances, 
for which they were deported, while his cousin of Bijiragugarh actually for¬ 
feited his State through misconduct originating under similar influences. As 
Bijiragugarh had originally formed a portion of Maihar, on its forfeiture it was 
claimed by the latter State, but this claim has not been allowed. Maihar is 
under the superintendence of the Political Agent for Bliagelkhand, resident 
at Riwa. 

MA JHG AWAN, 3 also known as Rajapur, a town and market in Parganah 
Chhibun and Tahsili Mau in the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, 
situated on the right bank of the Jamna, is distant 51 miles from Allahabad, 
59 miles east from Banda, and 20 miles north-west from Mau. The population 
in 1865 was 6,854, and in 1872 was 7,202, consisting chiefly of Baniyas. This 
town is noted as having been the residence of the Gos&ia and Hindi poet, Tulsi 
Das, the author of the Hindi version of the Ram&yana. He is also credited by 
local tradition with being the founder of the town. 

Rajapur has long been celebrated as a mart for cotton. It has a good 
trade in all country produce, and, next to Banda, is commercially the most im¬ 
portant place in the district. As a mart however, Rajapur, owing to the open¬ 
ing up of the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian Railway, is being fast super¬ 
seded by Barda Deh, near Satna on the East Indian Railway, and Manikpur, 
the chief railway station on the same line of railway in this district, promises to 
develop© into another formidable rival. The wealthier of the traders residing 
at Rajapur are Brahmans. All the buildings in the town with the exception of 
the temples are of mud. The founder is said to have enjoined this upon 
his followers among other matters, such as the exclusion from the town of 
KumMrs (potters), the prohibition against barbers and dancing-girls, for¬ 
bidding them to practise their calling within the limits of the town. A 
police-station, post-office, and parganah school are the only public buildings. 
A fair is held at a temple near Rajapur in the months of Baisakh (April- 
May) and Kdrttik (October-November), It lasts for ten days, is attended by 
eight or nine thousand people, and a brisk trade in all kinds of goods is carried 
on during its continuance. There is a ferry across the Jamna, the bed of which 

1 Aitch. Treat., III., 249,434. 2 gel. Rec., For Dep., G. L, LL, 45. 8 Majhg&w&n 

is the name by which the entire area of the town and its surrounding lands is locally known. 
Rajapur is the name by which the town itself, and especially the mart, is generally known. 
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is sandy and about 800 yards wide here, with tbe left bank sloping and the right 
steep. In tbe dry season the stream occupies about half the bed. 

MA5TIKPUR, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Karwi, in tbe 
Karwi Subdivision of tbe Banda District, is distant 31 miles from Allahabad, 
59 miles from Banda, and 17 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 
856, and in 1872 was 841, of all classes. This is the chief railway station in 
tbe Banda District, and is situated on tbe Jabalpur branch of the East Indian 
Railway. There is a small market here which promises to increase, and from 
its situation will probably develope into one of the chief markets in tbe district. 
Tbe village contains a second-class police-station, a school, and a post-office. 

MARAURA, or Maraura Kfirhat, a parganah in Tahsili Mahrauni of the 
Lalatpnr District, had, according to the census of 1872, a total area of 405 
square miles and 165 acres, of which 79 square miles and 4 acres were culti¬ 
vated. Of tbe area charged with Government revenue (353 square miles and 211 
acres) 105 square miles and 618 acres were returned as imcultarable; 178 
square miles and 142 acres as culturable; and 69 square miles and 91 acres as 
cultivated. The records of the settlement in 1868-69 show a total area of 405 
square miles and 165 acres, of which 163 square miles and 105 acres were held 
under an ubari (or quit-rent) tenure. The area charged with Government 
revenue amounted to 242 square miles and 60 acres, of which 3 square miles 
and 55 acres were returned as exempt from revenue ; 70 square miles and 467 
acres as unculturable; 115 square miles and 64 acres as culturable; and 53 square 
miles and 114 acres as cultivated. If to the latter be added the area eultivatedin 


ubari tenures (44 square miles and 204 acres) the total cultivated area in 1868-69 
will amount to 97 square miles and 318 acres. The number of inhabited villages 
in 1872 was 138, of which 75 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 44 had between 
200 and 500 ; 11 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 7 had between 1,000 and 
2,000; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000 inhabitants. The settlement 
records show the number of villages in 1868-69 as 162. The boundaries of the 
parganah and the positions of the principal villages are shown sufficiently by 
the district map. The parganah is madenp of 127 confiscated villages of the 
Shahgarh estate and 35 transferred from the Sagar District, and among these 
15 villages belonging to the Rarhat ubari taluka , the current settlement of 
which expires in 1882 A.D. There is but two per cent, of irrigation in this 
parganah; the soil is, however, richer in the Maraura than in the Narhat villages. 


The first settlement of this parganah for 1843-44 to 1847-48 jvas made by 


fiscal history. 


Captain Blake, and gave a maximum land-revenue of 
Rs. 15,837, and ubari (or quit-rent) Rs. 10,613. The 


second settlement, by Captain Harris, from 1848-49 to 1852-53, gave a maxi¬ 


mum of Rs. 17,811 for land-revenue and Rs. 10,054 for vbaH. The third 


settlement was made by Captain Gordon for 1853-54 to 1859-60, whose highest 
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assessment gave Rs. 17,952 as land-revenue and Rs. 9,892 for ubarL The 
fourth settlement by Captain Tyler, in 1860-61, fixed the assessment at 
Es. 19,057, which gave on an average of five years preceding the new settle¬ 
ment in 1868-69, Es. 17,943 as land-revenue and Es. 9,873 as ubarL Colonel 
James Davidson’s assessments, made in 1868-69 and reported in 1869, shows a 
land-revenue of Rs. 18,445, or with cesses Es. 20,328, and an ubarL revenue of 
Rs. 8,768, or with cesses Es. 10,736 ; grand total, Es. 31,070. This assessment 
falls at the rate of nine annas nine pic on the cultivated acre, and three annas 
three pie on the culturable acre. Portions of the revenue of particular villages 
fluctuated until 1871-72, from which date the land-revenue has remained fixed at 
Rs. 18,424, and the ubaH at Es. 8,788, or a total of Rs. 27,213, at which it 
will stand until June 30th, 1888. In 1872 the land-revenue and ubaH stood at 
Es. 27,537, or with cesses Rs 31,386, while the sum paid by cultivators in rent 
and cesses was estimated at Rs. 55,074. The land-revenue then fell at one anna 
and eight pie on the cultivated area, one anna and eleven pie on the area charged 1 
with Government revenue, and eight annas nine pie on the cultivated area. 

The total number of inhabitants in 1872 was 29,907, giving only 98 to the 
square mile. Thero were 39,299 Hindus, of whom 
Population. 18,905 were females; 608 Musalmdus, of whom 324 

were females. The Hindus contained 2,917 Brahmans, with 1,427 females ; 
3,918 Rajputs, with 1,924 females ; 2,585 Baniyas, giving 1,278 females; and 
the other castes numbered 29,879 souls, of whom 14,276 were females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas and Gaurs. Tho chief 
Rajput classes are the Bundels, Panw&rs, Gaurs, Chauhans, Bais, Kanaujiyas, 
Jaiswdrs, Janaks, Parihars, Katehiriyas, Dadheras, and Sik liar wars. Tho 
Baniyas are nearly all Jainis, with a few Agarwalas and Golais. The other 
castes comprise AMrs, Jhajhariyas, Kah&rs, Chamars, Kurmxs, Basors, Kayasths, 
Kdchhis, Nais, Lodhas, Tells, Ghosis, Barliais, Khagdrs, Lolidrs, Chhipls, 
Malls, Garariyas, Kumhdrs, Sondrs, Darzis, Ivoris, and Dhobis. 393 males 
were returned as able to read and write, amongst whom seveiji are Musalmdns. 
The occupation statements show 91 male adults engaged in the learned profes¬ 
sions ; 834 in domestic service ; 518 in commerce ; 6,870 in tilling the ground 
and tending cattle ; 1,524 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 1,870 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 201 are shown as land-holders; 20,138 as 
agriculturists; and 19,568 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 
The other statistics are given under the district notice. 

MARKA a village in Parganah Augdsi and Tahsil.Baberu of the Banda 
District, is distant 36 miles from Baberu. The population in 1865 was 2,683, 
and in 1871 was 2,951, consisting for the most part of Parihdr Rajputs. The 
Jamna flows near this village. There is a small bazar on Tuesdays and Satur- 
^ys* The area of the village is 10,971 acres ; there is a large village school. 
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MARKUAN, a village of Parganali Man, in the Jhansi District, is distant 
54 miles from Jhansi and 14 miles from Man. The population in 1865 was 
797, and in 1872 was 805. There is a police outpost here. 

MARPHA, the remains of an old fort about six kos east of Kalinjar, in 
Parganali Badausd of the Banda District. It was visited by Tieffenthaler 
about the middle of the last century, and was then known also under the name 
of Mandefa. 1 The Raja was then a Bhagel, and a tributary of the Raja of 
Dangaya or Panna. The last Raja (Harbans Rai) fell in the battle of Chach- 
hariya, fought between the forces of Panna and Jaitpur about 1780 A.D., 
since when the fort was neglected and fell into decay. It was afterwards 
occupied by some predatory chiefs, from whom it was taken in a night attack 
by Colonel Meiselback in 1804 A. D. He abandoned it on account of the nu¬ 
merous wild beasts that its jungles harboured. There are several inscriptions 
here that have not been edited. 2 There are four gates to the fort, two to the 
left and two to the right; the space within occupies about 385 acres, and is now 
let for grazing at a rental of Rs. 51 a year. From Kalinjar to Marpha, 
nearly thirty miles, the road skirts a continuous line of hills the whole way, 
studded with several indentations of arable land, and possesses some beautiful 
villages, such as that of Gulrampur. This road falls into the Banda and Taraon 
road, about two miles from Badausa, and three from the foot of the Marpha 
hill, or rather the end of the range on which Marpha is situated. From the 
point of junction to Taraon the road is skirted by a line of hills thickly 
wooded, varying in depth from three to ten miles. 

MATAUHDH, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda, of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 12 miles from Banda. The population in 1865 was 5,200, and 
in 1872 was 5,990, consisting for the most part of Bagri and Mauhar Rajputs. 
There is a market on Mondays and Thursdays: tobacco, salt,grain, cotton, and 
leather are among the chief articles of trade. The name of the village is probably 
derived from ci mat” earth, and u aundh” upside down, and it is said that the 
appearance of the village, situated as it is upon a hill, gives colour to this fanciful 
derivation. The village is said to have been the scene of a battle between Raja 
Chhatarsal and a Jain Guru, but no clear account of it remains. It was 
partially destroyed during a conflict between rival zamindars at some period 
prior to British rule, the marks of which remain to this day in the ruins of 
houses burnt during the affray. A Rajput zamindar of this village, named 
Murlx, succoured some European fugitives from Haugaon during the mutiny. 
In return for this he received from Government a grant of land and the honor¬ 
ary title of Raja. There is a halkahbandi (or village) school here. The village 
is divided into six thoks: —Achharam, Bibi, Matahna, Chandan, Garha, and 
Har Singh, comprising an area of 16,015 acres. 

I Bernoulli, I., 247 (Berlin, 1791). * Pogson’s Bundelas, 135. 
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THAU, the tahsili town of Parganah Chhibun, in the Karwi Subdivision 
of the Banda District, situated on the right bank of the Jamna, is distant 30 
miles from* Allahabad, 70 miles from Banda, 30 miles from Karwi, and nine miles 
from Bargarh, a station on the East Indian Railway. The population in 1865 
was 2,881, and in 1872 was 2,944, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. A market is 
held here on Sunday and friday. There is a police-station and a tahsili school 
here. The head-quarters of the parganah were removed from Chhibun to 
this town soon after the district became British territory. 

MAU, a parganah and tahsil in the Jalaun District, had, according to the 
census of 1872, an area of 440 square miles, of which 193 were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue (400 square miles), 101 square 
miles were returned as uneulturable, 122 square miles as culturable, and 177 
square miles as cultivated. There were 117 villages, of which 44 had a popula¬ 
tion under 200; 39 had between 200 and 500; 21 had between 500 and 1,000’; 
nine had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and four had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
Man had 15,065 and Rdnipur had 6,323 inhabitants. The land-revenue from all 
sources during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,23,883 (or with cesses 
Ke. 1,37,497), which fell on the total area at seven annas; on the area assessed 
to Government revenue at seven annas nine pie; and on the cultivated area at 
Re. 1-0-1. 

The population in 1872 numbered 104,281 souls, giving 745 to the square 
mile. There were 100,331 Hindus, with 47,978 females, 
Population. anc i 3^950 Musalm&ns, with 2,000 females. The principal 

Hindu divisions are Brahmans, numbering 13,068, with 6,145 females ; Rajptits, 
7,657, having 3,504 females; Baniyas, 5,351, giving 2,646 females; and all other 
castes numbered 74,255 souls, of whom 35,683 were females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions were the Kanaujiyas, Gaurs, Jajhotiyas, Maithils, 
Pathaks, and Gujratis. The Rajputs belonged for the most part to the Bundela, 
Panw&r, Kachhw&ha, Dhundera, Sengar, Chauhim, Parihar, Bhadauriya, Jais- 
w4r, Khag4r, Tonwar, Bais, Ohandel, Diksb.it, Jamv&r, Bhathariya, Palw&r, 
Kathariya, Madheri, Sisodiya, Awadhiya, Kharog, Daima, Jangh&ra, Raw at, 
and Bangar clans. The Baniyas comprised Agarw&ls, Ghois, Umrs, Parwars, 
and Jainis. The other castes are the same as those noticed under that head 
in the Jhansi Parganah. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 593 male adults were engaged 
.in the learned professions; 8,192 in domestic service; 2,100 in commerce; 
15,067 in tilling the land and tending cattle ; 7,045 in petty trades and 
mechanical arts ; and 7,384 as labourers. Of the total population, 2,853 were 
shown as landholders, 24,434 as agriculturists, and 66,994 as employed in 
avocations other than agriculture. All other statistics arc given under the 
district notice. . 
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This parganah was assessed by Mr. 0. J. Daniell in 1863, and revised by 
Major Lloyd, the Commissioner. The first settlement of the parganah was 
made in 1839 A. D. for one year, the second in 1840 for five years, the third 
in 1845 for five years, the fourth in 1850 for five years, and the fifth in 1855 
for one year. 

The sixth and first summary settlement of the 116 villages paying reve¬ 
nue in Mau under the British rule was first made in 
1856 by Captain Gordon, at Bs. 1,05,124, and again 
by Mr. C. J. Daniell in 1863, at Bs. 82,457, to which he added the reve¬ 
nue of Khakora resumed, or Bs. 1,456, giving a total of Its. 83,913. The result 
of Major Lloyd’s revision and the inclusion of resumed revenue-free grants 
and remissions was that in 1866-67 the actual demand stood at Bs. 8,25,77,1 
giving an incidence on the total area of Be. 0-7-4; on the culturable area of 
Be. 0-10-3 ; and on the cultivated area of Be. 1-2-0 per acre. The details 
of the -settlements are as follows :— 


Fiscal history. 


No. 

Demand. 

Collections. 

Balance. 

Revenue of one year. 


Rs. 

Es 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

81,655 

83,372 I 

283 

81,655 

2 

'4,73,210 

4,71,631 

1,579 

94,642 

3 

5,97,395 

5,95,219 

2,176 

1,19,479 

4 i 

6,37,72O 

6,29,317 

8,403 

1,27,544 

5 

1*27,635 

1,14,958 

12,677 

1,27,635 

G 

6,84,434 

6,34,309 

50,125 

1,08,230 

i 


26,02,049 

25,26,806 

75,243 

6,59.185 


The total area in 1865-66 was 219,924 acres, consisting of 7,800 revenue-free; 


60,061 barren; 57,842culturable waste ; 13,807 new fallow; 80,414 cultivated, 
of which 5,999 acres are irrigated. In 1873 the area was 282,108 acres, 
yielding a revenue of Bs. 1,23,680, divided among 170 estates. One great 
peculiarity in the rents in this parganah is the large quantity of land held at 
tha7isd (or lump) rates, without reference to area. These amounted to 11,723 
acres, at a rental of Bs. 28,087 in 1863, and consisted of 
State of the parganah. eyer y j- 0 f S0 }1 — m( f t Idbar, patharo , i dkar , and parua . 

The number of proprietary cultivators was 1,105; hereditary tenants, 3,697; 
tenants-at-will, 2,699; and their average holdings w r as 27 acres, 8 acres, and 5 acres 
respectively. The average rent-rates paid by hereditary cultivators w r as for mar, 
Bs. 2-13-10; kdbar, Bs. 2-11-4 iparua y Be. 1-5-C; patharo , Bs. 2-5-4; and rdkar 9 


^aniell’s report, 24,99, 
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.Re. 1-4-0 : the cultivated area for the same soil being mdr , 17,491 acres ; Mlai*, 
11,752 acres ; parua, 1,109 acres ipcitharo , 11,105 acres; and rdkar , 16,093 acres, 
or a total of 57,550 acres. The crops sown were wheat, 11,631 acres ; gram, 
9,275 ;jodr, 31,109 ; cotton, 3,257; barley, 274 ; linseed, 205 ; kodon , 4,248 ; 
rice, 127 ; rdli and phikar , 974; till, 4,815; dl, 1,631 ; Idjrd , 1,199 ; and other 
crops, 2,120, acres, 

MA TT, the principal town of the Jhansi District, lies 40 miles from Jhansi, 
on the Jalaun and S&gar road, and half a mile to the south of the Jhansi and 
Naugaon road, to the south of the confluence of the Supr&r and Sukhnai NadiS) 
in latitude 25°-14'-40' / and longitude 79°-10'~45' / . The town is connected with 
Jhansi and Garotha by district roads, and is also known as Man Sanipur, from the 
town of Ranipur situated about four miles to the west. The population in 1865 
numbered 19,410 souls, and in 1872 was 16,428, of whom 
Population. 8,223 were females. There were 15,065 Hindus (7,523 
females) and 3,363 Musalmans (700 females). The area of the town site is 291 
acres, giving 56 souls to the acre. In 1872 there were 3,558 enclosures, of 
which 290 were inhabited by Musalmans. There were 679 houses built with 
skilled labour ; of which Hindus occupied 646. Of the mud huts, numbering 
3,391, the Hindus inhabited 3,100. The census shows that of the total population 
66 were landholders, 1,105 were agriculturists, and 15,257 had employments 
other than agriculture. The occupation statements show that more than one 
hundred male adults pursued the following trades :—Barbers, 136 ; beggars, 
183 ; brokers, 183; cultivators, 474 ; flower-sellers, 502 ; goldsmiths, 121; ser¬ 
vants, 792 ; labourers, 1,019 ; pundits, 184 ; shoemakers, 396 ; washermen) 181 $ 
and weavers, 209. 

Mau may be fairly described as a remarkably picturesque town : its houses 
The town arc we ^ of durable materials, in a style apparently 

peculiar to Bundelkhand, with deep caves of considera¬ 
ble beauty between the first and second stories, of pleasing outline throughout, 
with here and there a balcony-hung window quite beautiful. Many temples serve 
to ornament the town in many places, but the temples are much hidden behind 
walls. The Jain temple, however, is a notable exception to this rule, being very 
little enclosed, and presenting a very fine appearance with its two solid spires 
and many cupolas. The Jains form a rather important community in the town. 
Some trees mix amongst the houses, and the green of the trees and the white 
of the houses present a pleasing conteast, and an appearance of freshness and 
wholesomeness not often seen in an Indian town. The principal way through 
the town lies from east to west. Entering from the east the roadway at first is 
narrow, but soon opens out into a wide metalled roadway, leading up to the 
ganj (or open market), a large open space, also called L&l B&z&r, it is supposed 
the reddish-brown colour of the masonry shop fronts which line it on two 
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sides. An old fort, with bastions, and the sardi line the third side of the garif 
space, and on the fourth are two plain thakurdwdms . The ganj space has been, 
laid out with trees and drained. The shops on two sides are well built, with 
plain arched fronts erected recently: they are the property of the municipality^ 
and rent for Rs. 500 a year. 

The sardi is a wide square, with masonry-built travellers’ rooms on all sides,- 
with low pillared fronts and good tiled roofs. The fort is brick-built and high- 
raised ; one of the bastions facing the ganj. has in part fallen down quite recently, 
which gives it a wretched appearance. The tahsildari, police-station, and post- 
office are situated inside the fort. There is a good tahsili school. Westwarcb 
ot the gavj, the main road, wide, well-made and kept in every way, passes with* 
a winding course to the Bara Bazar, consisting of three or four streets of well- 
built shops. In the time of the Marhattas Mau was partially fortified with a> 
higb stone wall, but the fortifications were never apparently completed, and now 
the wall, -which may be best seen with its gateway to the south outskirt, has in. 
good part been dug down, and the stones used for bridge-making and other 
useful purposes in and about the town. The southern part of the town consists, 
principally of a large mud-built Ahxrs’ quarter, the householders and their people 
being principally cultivators.. * 

On the north side the town is skirted by the Suprar Nadi; on the west side 
by the Sukhnai Nadi; and between the two there is a deep ndld which divides 
old Man from new Mau and passes into the Suprdr. The nadis mentioned have- 
wide beds of reddish sand and rocks intermixed, with quite clear water running; 
in the midst, with little of mud or vegetation airy where in their beds. They 
serve admirably to drain the-town site, which is fairly raised, and is not subject* 
to flooding in any part. The water-supply is bad. There are only two wells of 
good water inside the town, it is therefore very likely that many of the people - 
drink water more or less brackish, if not otherwise impure: and this, if true,, 
may perhaps account for the prevalence of gangrenous sores on the legs (cha- 
kaur) f a common disease in the town, and, indeed, throughout Bundelkhand. Ifc- 
would appear that these sores generally commence in a prick from a thorny or 
slight injury, which should always heal immediately, but here sometimes spreads, 
into a sore as large as. a man’s hand (0. Planck). 

It is only during the last 100 years that Mau has risen-to b'e a place of im¬ 
portance; formerly it was a small village, having a purely agriculturalpopulation. 
But in the time of Raghunath Rao. Eari, Subah of Jhansi, the inhabitants and 
merchants of Chhatarpur, unable any longer to bear the exorbitant demands 
made from them by the Raja of that place, fled to Mau, where they were wel¬ 
comed by the Subah, and established themselves, on the Subah promising that 
they should be well-treated and should not be called upon to pay heavy taxes. 
The town is now renowned for the manufacture of the hharda cloth, which is 
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exported to all parts of India. Its merchants and bankers carry on trade, and 
have dealings with Amraoti in the Berars, Mirzapur, 
Trade. Nagpur, Indur, Farrukhabad, Hatras, Iidlpi, Gawnpur, 

and Dehli. The value of its exports are estimated at fourteen, and of its 
imports at eleven lakhs of rupees. Its principal imports areFrom Mirzapur, 
sugar (clarified and red), Europe piece-goods, raw silk, silk pieces, brass, 
brass utensils, zinc, copper, tin, cocoanuts, red lead, areca-nuts, spices, large 
qardamums; from Nagpur, turmeric and dl ("roots of Morinda citrifolia), 
gum, wax, lac; from Amr&oti, velvet, satin, sandal-wood, areca-nut, small carda- 
mums, spices, saffron, safflower, green vitriol, coffee. (Oeylon), from Indur, 
silk goods, cocoanuts, and coffee from Oeylon, medicines, quicksilver, spices; 
from Farrukhabad,'English cloth, chintz, sal ammoniac, medicines, large carda¬ 
moms, dry ginger; from Hatras, woollen goods, salt, rock salt, saji (impure 
carbonate of soda), assafoetida, raisins, pistachio-nuts, medicines, borax; from 
Kalpx, sugar, tobacco, areca-nuts; and from Cawnpur, Europe piece-goods 
and sheet iron. Its exports are:— Khar&a dhotis (coarse white cloth) ; aikri, a 
coarse strong cloth made in Mau and in the neighbouring villages, and which, 
•when dyed red with dl, is called khania; chanti , a coarse white cloth ; patri, a 
fine white cloth ; said, which is patri dyed red; zamdrdi chintz, coarse black 
or red cloth used for petticoats; kashi , coarse red cloth bordered with Hack 
and yellow, and used for petticoats; pati, narrow cloth for petticoats, made from 
coloured thread ; cMriya, a variety of pati, broader than tlio latter ; cotton,, 
areca-nuts of the kind called ohikni . The aikri cloth is manufactured by the 
Koris, who live in Mau and in many villages in its neighbourhood. The other 
classes employed in the manufacture of the kharda and other dyed cloths are 
the Dhobis and Chhippis, large numbers of whom live in Mau and Udaipur. 
Ranipur is joined to Mau by a good road made from municipal funds. The 
merchants complain that the trade in country produce is declining of late 
years, but this can hardly interfere wifchfc he kharua trade, which is the staple 
one of the district. 

The municipality, established under Act YI. of 1868, supports in Mau and 
Municipality Hanipur a municipal police numbering 56 men of all 
grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 3,540. The total in¬ 
come in, 1870-71 was Rs. 15,186, viz,, octroi, Rs. 10,509; house tax, Rs. 1,589; 
trade tax, Rs. 1,074; tolls, Rs. 600; naz&l, Rs. 879; and miscellaneous, Rs. 455. 
A balance of Rs. 450 remained over from the preceding year, making a total 
income from all sources of Rs. 15,556, giving an incidence of eight annas per 
head on the population. The expenditure during the same year was for establish¬ 
ment, police, conservancy, and lighting, Rs. 5,748 ; original works, Rs. 3,452; 
repairs, Rs. 1,596; gardens, Rs. 837; other works, Rs, 40; and charitable insti- 
Wfm leaving a reserve of Rs, 3,541, 
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MAU, a village in Parganah Augasi and Tahsfl Baberu of tbe Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 34 miles from Bauda and tan miles from Baberu. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 2,830, and in 1872 was 2,929, consisting for the most part of 
Panwar Rajputs. The name is derived by some from the presence of maua 
or maMa trees (Basia laiifolia ), as Inguwa, Amgaon, Imlia, &c., are named 
after trees. The area of the village is 7,264 acres ; it possess a halk&hbandi 
school. 

MAUDHA, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Hamirpur 
District, lies in latitude 25°-4O / -30 v , at an elevation of 399*17 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is distant about 20 miles from the civil station, and lies about a 
mile from the Mahoba road. In 1865 the population numbered 6,228 souls, and 
in 1872 was 6,025, of whom 3,040 were females. There were 2,679 Hindus 
(1,296 females) and 3,346 Musalmans (1,744 females). The area is 148 acres, 
giving 41 souls to the acre. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and yielded in 1872 a 
revenue of Rs. 1,302, falling at three annas five pie per head of the population. 
The expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,014. It has five 
wards—the Hasaini, Haidariya, Kaziaoa, Taraus, and Uparaus. The tale runs 
that Shaikh Ahmad, a native of Egypt, lived here, whose son, Husain, with the 
aid of the Parih&r Th&kurs, expelled the Kols and took posssesion of the place; 
he afterwards quarrelled with the Parihars, who migrated to Ingotha. The 
T .... ward Husaini has been named after him; his brother 

Haidar founded the second ward; the third has been 
named after the K&zis Taj and Jalal-ud-din, who received sanads in the second 
year of Aurangzeb’s reign; and the last two are named after their relative posi¬ 
tions, lower and upper (tar and vpar), Dalir Khan, a son of the Subahdar of 
Allahabad, was slain here in 1730 A.D. His tomb, situated about a mile out¬ 
side the town on the Hamirpur road, is the resort of votaries who assemble in 
some numbers every Thursday in Chait. A fort was built here by Biji Bahadur 
of CharkMri, and subsequently, on the same site, Ali Bahadur of B an da con- 
' structed a stone fort and a ramna in the vicinity, which is now a separate village. 
The public buildings are the tahsili, the police-station in the fort, an Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school not very well attended, five female schools established and super¬ 
intended by Ahmad All Beg, Tahsildar, and a post-office, Tuesdays and Satur¬ 
days are market days. There are three principal mosques : one built by Ali 
BaMdur ; one by a courtezan, Azim-ul-nissa; and one by some person unknown. 
There are five tanks, known by their constructors’ names, at one of which, the 
Hahi, a fair is held in Jetlx, in honour of Sayyid Salar, here called Ghazi-miy&n, 
nephew of Sultan Mahmud, who was slain at Bahraich in Oudh. There are 
three noted dargdhs: that of Pir Sukhru, Moti Shahid, and Shaikh Chand. That 
of Pir Sukhru is considered holy, because when it rains the enclosure is filled 
with water which disappears almost immediately. The Pir himself is said to 
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have been eaten up by worms, and when people are afflicted with worms, or their 
cattle suffer from this disease, they apply the earth of the dargdh to the part 
affected. The dargdh of Moti* Shahid, who, at first a faMr, became wealthy, 
is similarly resorted to by persons suffering from fever, but on Fridays only. 
Shaikh Chand too was, according to his votaries, a venerable personage ; he was 
so perfect that he used to go about stark naked, and once wandering about the 
fields round Maudha, asked the owner whose that piece of ground was on which 
he was standing, and being courteously told it was his (ap hi Id hai) suddenly 
disappeared, and on the spot his tomb was built. This i s alleged to have occur¬ 
red only sixty or seventy years ago. There are no manufactures of any im¬ 
portance, and hut little trade : the town is probably much as it was when it first 
came into our possession. The population consists chiefly of Musalmfins, but by 
far the majority of these are descendants of converts (nau-Muslims), and in their 
customs and habits are probably more than half Hindu; their character is gene- 
rally good. The chaukiddri cess is levied here, but the town being poor yields 
only Rs. 90 per mensem, and in consequence the conservancy arrangements are- 
not so good as they might be. During the mutiny the fort was attacked by 
rebels sent by a Marhatta named Bhaskar Rao, who for a time held posses¬ 
sion of Jalalpur, but they were beaten off with the aid of a few men from 
Oharkliari. 


MAUDHA, a parganah and tahsil, lies along the middle of the eastern 
portion of the Hamirpur District. The Maudha Parganah, according to the 
census of 1872, had a total area of 231 square miles and 576 acres, of which 
143 square miles and 320 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged vrith 
Government revenue (222 square miles and 448 acres) 27 square miles and 
192 acres were returned as unculturable; 58 square miles and 192 acres as cul- 
turable; and 137 square miles and 64 acres as cultivated. The area given in. 
1871 was 231 square miles and 634 acres. At Mr. Allen’s settlement in 1842. 
the total area was returned at 230 square miles and 31 acres, of which 944 
acres were given as free of revenue; 40 square miles and 139 acres as uncul¬ 
turable; 55 square miles and 615 acres as culturable ; and 131 square miles and 
253 acres as cultivated, of which only 364 acres were irrigated. The number 
of villages in 1872 was 73, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants; 22 had 
between 200 and 500; 25 had between 500 and 1*000; seven had between 1,00Q 
and 2,000; four between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one above 5,0Q0. The position 
of the principal villages and the boundaries of the parganah are sufficiently' 
shown by the district map. 


The statistics of the earlier settlements of this parganah are taken from 

iiscal history. ^ r * ^ en ’ B report. The highest land-revenue of the first 

settlement in 1806-07 to 1808-09 was Rs. 1,39,941; 
,o£ the second was Rs. 1,50,264; of the third (1815-16 to 1829-30) was 
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&. 2,06,128; of the fourth (to 1840-41) was Rs. 1,52,441 ; and of the fifth 
(to 1847-48) was Rs. 2,14,962. Mr. Allen’s assessment amounted to Rs. 1,37,969 
for thirty years: it is still in force. His assessment fell at a rate of Re. 0-15-0 
on the total area, Re. 1-2-4 on the culturable area, and Re. 1-10-2 on the 
cultivated area. The land-revenue in 1872 stood at Rs. 1,38,662, or with 
cesses at Rs. 1,48,225, while it was estimated that cultivators paid their land¬ 
lords Rs. 2,42,058 in rent and cesses. The revenue then fell at fourteen annas 
eleven pie on the total area, fifteen annas seven pie on the area assessed to 
revenue, and Re. 1-8-2 on the cultivated area. 

The total population in 1872 nnmbered 51,820 souls, of whom 27,078 
were males and 24,742 were females, giving 223 to the 
Population. square mile (117 males and 106 females). Divided 

among the great Hindu castes, we have 4,285 Brahmans (2,365 males); 7,902 
Rajputs (3,311 females); 1,722 Baniyas (840 females); 30,688 of other 
castes (14,667 females), giving a grand total of Hindus of 43,977 souls, of 
whom 20,740 were females. Of the total population, 7,843 were returned as 
Musalmans, of whom 4,002 were females. There were four insane persons ; 
seven deaf and dumb; 122 blind; and eight lepers in this pai'ganah in 1872. 
educational statistics show that 980 can read and write, of whom 116 were 
Musalm&ns. 

The principal Brahman subdivision is the Kanaujiya. The Rajpxit clans 
comprise Bais, Parlh&r, Gautam, Chandrabansf, and Bisen, while the Baniyas 
are chiefly Ajudiyabasfs and Dadumars. The other castes contain Garariyas, 
Darodgars, A hi rs, Kayaths, Son&rs, Lohars, Kahars, Nais, Bharbunjas, Kum- 
hars, Khagars, Gosdins, Tamolis, Tells, Koris, Chamars, Dhobis, K&chhis, 
Basors, Bhats, Darzis, Kalais, Mails, Joshis, Arakhs, and Khatiks. The 
occupation statements show 123 male adults engaged in the learned profes¬ 
sions ; 1,689 in domestic service; 171 in commerce; 10,095 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle ; 2,807 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 
2,960 as labourers. Of the total population, 1,692 are shown as landholders 
25,195 as agriculturists; and 24,933 as pursuing occupations other than agri¬ 
culture. 

The percentage of the crops to the cultivated area in 1842 was for the hharif 
(or rain) crops : cotton, 18*5; bdjrd, 6T; jodr, 29*4; mdeh, 04; til, 2*6 ;hemp, 
4 ; hodon, 1*2—total, 48*3. RaU crops : wheat, 12*2 ; barley, 0*3 ; gram 25*1; 
mastir, 2*2; ahi, 0*7; dl , 0*4; and dcusum, 0*2—total, 41*7. 

MAWAI BUZURG, a village in Parganah and Tabsil of Banda, of the 
Banda District, is distant four miles from Banda, on the Banda and Pathipur 
road. The population in 1865 was 2,111, and in 1871 was 2,140, consisting 
for the most part of Bais Thdkurs. There is a halkdhbandi school established 
here. The area of the village is 6,042 acres. 
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MAWAI, a village in Parganali Garotha of the Jhansi District, is men¬ 
tioned, as its history (given by Mr. Jenkinson) is instructive as to the character 
of the inhabitants of this parganah and our dealings with them. The village 
is a fine one, and under good management would yield a large revenue. It 
belongs to Bundela Th4kurs, who are notoriously improvident and turbulent, 
and in 1847 was held in direct management for default. The revenue was a 
quit-rent of only Rs. 699, while the full revenue was estimated at Us. 1,026. 
In 1848 it was mortgaged to a Marwdri (village money-lender) for a debt of 
1,482 JN&ndsdld rupees. In 1855 the Mdrwari died, and the owners regained 
possession. At the outbreak of the mutiny the proprietors were out of debt, 
and the village was in a prosperous condition ; but during the disturbances it 
was plundered and burnt by the Orchha troops. Two of the family, Gamir 
Sin«h and Debi Singh, retaliated by attacking some villages which had sub¬ 
mitted to Orchha, and by plundering the camp of Nahar Khan, an Orchha 
leader. Unfortunately for them, Orchha, the original aggressor, was on the 
restoration of order treated as a friendly Stato, and Gamir Singh and Debt 
Singh were proclaimed as rebels by the British Government. 

Debi Singh surrendered on the proclamation of the amnesty, was tried, and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment, and his share was confiscated. Ho 
was, however, subsequently pardoned and released. Gamir Singh was appre¬ 
hended in 1862. His share also was confiscated, and he is now in prison, 
undergoing a sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment. Tho villages had 
been deserted, and almost all the land had been thrown out of cultivation. 
When, therefore, in 1858 the proprietors failed to pay tho demand for tho 
current year and the arrears of 1857, it was again hold in direct manage¬ 
ment. 

In 1860, Major Clerk assessed the village at Rs. 1,026, on tho data of the 
survey of 1855-56. The actual condition of tho village scorns to have been 
unknown to him, and he also seems to have omitted to notico tho filets that the ' 
village had been held in direct management for two years, and had been offered 
in farm to the Raja of Gursardi and others at the quit-rent of Rs. 699, and 
refused. In 1861, the arrears which during the time of direct manage¬ 
ment had reached the sum of Rs. 1,932, were remitted, and tho proprietors 
were put in possession; but, as might have been foreseen, they could not pay tho 
hi gh revenue fixed by Major Clerk. In May, 1863, they were defaulters to 
the amount of Rs. 320, and the village was again held in direct management. 
The management was, however, not satisfactory: the village still remained in 
ruins; no tenants had been induced to re-settle in it, and there were constant 
complaints made by the tenants of-the neighbouring villages against tho 
tahsild&r for forcing them to take leases at high rates. Tho Mm grass, too ,had 
not diminished. In 1865 Mr. Jenkinson reported matters, and an assessment 
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rising from Rs. 600 to Rs. 900 in eight years, was made; advances for repairs 
of wells were granted, and has resulted in Debf Singh being able to buy in 
the confiscated share of Gamir Singh, and the gradual reclamation of the 
village. 

MOTH, Mot, or Maunth, a parganah and fcahsil in the Jhansi District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 247 square miles, of which 143 were 
cultivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue (226 square miles), 
52 square miles were returned as unculturable, 41 square miles asculturable, 
and 133 square miles as cultivated. There were 158 villages, of which 51 had 
a population under 200; 44 had between 200 and 500 ; 42 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 17 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,20,286 (or with cesses Rs. 1,32,897), which fell on the total area at twelve 
almas three pie ; on the area assessed to Government revenue at thirteen annas 
four pie; and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-5-0 per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 55,391 souls, giving 224 to the square 
_ , . mile. There were 53,236 Hindus, with 25,514 females, 

and 2,155 Musalmans, with 1,027 females. The principal 
Hindu divisions are Brahmans, numbering 5,588, with 2,635 females; Rajputs, 
1,180, having 532 females; Baniyas, 2,141, giving 963 females; and all other 
castes numbered 44,327 souls, of whom 21,384 were females. The principal 
Brahman subdivision was the Kanaujiya. The Rajputs belonged to the Bundela, 
Panwar, Chauhan, Dhundera, Sengar, Parihar, and Bhadauriya clans. Tbe 
Baniyas are chiefly Agarwals, Ghois, Umrs, and Parwars. The other castes are 
substantially the same as those enumerated under Parganah Jhansi. The occu¬ 
pation statements show that in 1872, 175 male adults were engaged in the learned 
professions; 8,198 in domestic service ; 766 in commerce ; 9,753 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle; 3,569 in petty trades and mechanical arts; and 2,434 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 3,508 were shown as land-holders, 23,630 as 
agriculturists, and 27,253 as employed in avocations other than agriculture. 
All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

The greater portion of the tract to the north of the present parganah 
belonged to Parganah Irichh, which gave its name to a Sirkar in Akbar’s time. 
The parganah was held chiefly by Kayatbs, and had an area of 625,597 Mjhas, 
yielding a revenue of 2,922,436 dams. In the beginning of ShahjaMn’s reign 
it belonged to Sirkar Islamabad. Irichh was a portion of the Bundela raj of 
Orchha, and in Akbar’s time, Bir Singh, the murderer of Abul FazI, made 
a stand here against the imperial forces. In the beginning of Shahjahan’s reign 
it was taken from Jajbar Singh, son of Bir Singh, and shortly afterwards was 
the scene of one of the last engagements with Khan Jahan Lodi. In 1612, 
Irichh and other places of Sirkar Islamabad were given as jwjtr to Sayyid 
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Shaj&at Kh&n of Barha, in the Muzaffarnagar District, who died here in 1642. 
During the reign of Aurangzeb, Mirza Kh&n Maniichihr ,was Faujdar, and died 
here in 1673. In 1692-93, Udit Singh, Raja of Orchha, was Faujdar of Irichh. 
Irichh was the head-quarters of Amir Kh&n in his raid against Kunch and 
K&lpi in 1804. Mr. Blochmann (Proc # , A. S. B., 1874, p. 69,) notices an 
inscription on a mosque here which was erected by one K&zi Ziy&-ud-dfn, 
who was apparently a brother of Junaid, the imperial jagirdar of Irichh (see 
Irichh). 

Mr. Jenkinson informs us that in 1744-45 A.D., soon after the division of 
^ ^ t the territories between N&ru Sankar and the Raja of 

ri„ea: him xy. Orchha, Moth Khas, which with most villages in the 

neighbourhood was then in the possession of Datiya, was seized by the partizan 
leader .Raja Indargir Grosain. This person built a fort there, and in the course 
of a few years annexed from Orchha and Datiya 114 villages. The rulers of 
those States then applied to the Marliatta, Nani Sankar, for assistance. The 
latter remonstrated with Raja Indargir, but at last finding that his remon¬ 
strances were unheeded, sent a force against him. None of the villages were, 
however, restored to Datiya and Orchha. The fort was surrendered and all the 
villages were made over to Nani Sankar. In 1755 A.D., Anupgir, the heir of 
Raja Indargir, re-conquered 99 villages, including Moth Kh&s and its fort. 
Five years later Naru Sankar again regained possession, but in 1762 A.D. was 
again expelled by Anupgir. In 1766 A.D., at a large darl&r held at Goliad 
by the Peshwa, Parganah Moth, which then included 77 villages, was assigned 
as a jdgh'j with the consent of Amipgir, to N&ru Sankar. 

On the death of N&rii Sankar, Anupgir again invaded and re-took the par¬ 
ganah. He held possession till 1787 A. D., and by annexation increased the 
number of villages to 123. He was, however, driven out by Rang Rao Raja Ba- 
h&dur, the grandson of Narii Sankar. During the time of this Chief the num¬ 
ber of villages was reduced to 46. In 1824 A.D. the parganah was farmed by 
Raja Bahadur to the Jhansi Raja, Ramchand Rao. From 1839 to 1842 A.D. 
it was under the charge of the Superintendent of Jhansi. In 1843 A.D., when 
the Jhansi State was made over to Gangadhar Rao, Moth was transferred to 
the Jalaun District. In 1854 A.D. it was incorporated in the newly-formed 
District of Jhansi. 


The parganah then included 67 revenue and six revenue-free villages, and the 
Taluka of Chirgaon, containing 26 ; total 99 villages. Taliika Chirgaon had 
in 1853 been settled for a term of twenty-two years by Major Erskine, the 
Superintendent of Jalaun; but the Government thought it premature to confirm 
the settlement for so long a term, and ordered that the question should be again 
brought up after the completion of the professional survey. In March, 1857, 
Captain Gordon reported the completion of the twenty years’ settlement of the 
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whole parganah, consisting of 104 villages. In the following table the old and 
new revenues are compared :— 
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Villages settled in 1853 by Captain Gordon ... 


67 

79,473 

65,196 

14,277 

Taluka Chirgaon ... ... ... ... 

• M 

26 

30,144 

22,589 

7,556* 

Villages transferred from other parganahs ... 

»*a 

5 

4,489 

Reven 

2,366 

1,123 

Revenue-free villages ... .. 

... 

6 

ue-free 

— 

Total 

... j 

104 

1,14,106 

91,151 

22,955 


The new revenue as it stood in 1866-67 with revisions and remissions 
amounted to Es. 96,144, being an incidence on the total area of Ee. 0-12-5; on 
the eulturable area of Ee. 1-1-6; and on the cultivated area of Ee. 1-5-9. The 
area in 1868 consisted of 119,961 acres, containing 6,674 revenue-free; 30,117 
barren ; 15,738 eulturable waste; 1,370 lately abandoned; 66,062 cultivated, 
of which only 578 acres are irrigated. 

MOTH (Maunth), a village in the parganah of the same name in the Jhansi 
and Cawnpur road, is situated 32 miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 
was 3,209, and in 1872 was 3,288. There is a tahsili here, and a municipality 
under Act XX. of 1856, with a revenue of Es. 480, and supporting eight 
watchmen, at a cost of Es. 336 a year; also a first class police-station, post- 
office, male and female school, travellers’ bungalow, and second-class road bun¬ 
galow. 

MUHGrUS, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Paildni ofthe Banda District, 
is distant 13 miles from Banda and ten miles from PaiMni. The population in 
1865 was 2,070, and in 1871 was 1,937, consisting for the most part of Kurmis. 
The name of the village is said to be derived from mting ( a species of lentil,, 
Phaseolus mungo), which is largely cultivated in its neighbourhood. There 
are five thoks in the village, with a total area of 3,669 acres. 

MUBWAL, a village in Parganah Augdsi and Tahsili Baberu of the Banda 
District, is distant 12 miles from Banda and eight miles from Baberfi. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 2,260, and in 1872 was 2,192, consisting of Panwar Rajputs. 
The Garara, a tributary of the Jamna, flows through the village, near which is a 
small fort in a ruinous condition. The area of the village is 7,819 acres, and it 
possesses a small school. Murwal has been the scene of many battles in the 
last century: one of the most hotly contested fights between Hindupat of 
Panna and Ahmad Khan of Tarahwan took place here (see Banda). In the 
time of Ali Bahadur, one of his leaders, Kunwar Durgagir, who commanded two 
hundred horse, three hundred foot, and four pieces of artillery, was encamped 
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at Rajugarh, near Murwal, where he was attacked by Ganiir Singh, DauwS, 
and a body of rebels who, joined by the zamiudars and their adherents, assem¬ 
bled at the villages of Bida and Taharpur, near the Jamna. Advancing at 
midnight, they made an attack on the camp of Diirgagir, who, having received 
intimation of their design, had previously quitted it and drawn out his troons 
in order'of battle. The assailants, who consisted of a thousand horsemen be¬ 
sides the villagers, advanced and commenced plundering the camp. The Kun- 
war then opened a galling fire of grape shot, charged and routed the enemy, 
whom he drove into the ravines near Murwal. As soon as the day broke they 
were again charged and pursued with loss, and the DauwS fled across the 
Jamna. 1 

MUSKARA, or Maskbara, a town of Pargauah JalSlpur, in the District of 
Hamirpur, lies about 33 miles from the civil station. Its population in 1865 
was 3,234, and in 1872 was 3,432. The name is said to be a corruption of 
Mahesh-khera (or mound of Mahesh), whose temple is still extant. It has .a 
tahsil, police-station, post-office, halkahbandi school, and a saraL The zamin¬ 
dars are Lodhis, who say they are here since the Chandel rule. A fair, called 
sura , is held here in the month of Pus y but gives rise to no trade. There is a 
market on Sundays. 

M US WAN, a village in Parganah Darsenda and Tahsili Kamasin, # in the 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 57 miles from Allahabad, 
42 miles from Banda, 27 miles from Karwi, and four miles from Kamasin. The 
population in 1865 was 2,112, and in 1872 was 1,773, consisting chiefly of Raj¬ 
puts. There is a bazar here on Monday and Friday, and a village school. 

NAGODJEC, Nagaudh, or Uchaliara, a petty State, of which the principal town, 
Nagodh, is situated on the route by RiwS from Sagar to Allahabad, 110 miles 
north-west of Jabalpur, and is the site of a cantonment for British troops. There 
is a fort here in which the Raja resides, built on the Amran, a tributary of the 
Tons, at an elevation of 1,099 feet above the level of the sea. The j&gir is 
bounded on the north-east by the jdgir of Suhawal and RiwS; on the east by 
Bawd; on the south-east by Maihar; and on the west by PannS. The Jabal¬ 
pur extension of the East Indian Railway passes through this State. The area 
in 1863 was estimated at 450 square miles, with a population of 70,000 and a 
revenue of about Rs. 72,400. 2 Like Kothi, the State of Uchahara was origin¬ 
ally included as one of the feudatories of Pannd in the sanad granted to Raja 
Kishori Singh. But as Uchahara had been in the possession of the ParihSr 
% ancestors of Lai Sheoraj Singh before the establishment of the power of Chha- 
tarsSl in Bundelkhand, and the family had never been dispossessed either by the 
Bundela Rajas or by Ali BahSdur, a sanad was given to LSI Sheoraj Singh in 
1809, confirming him in the possession of his State. He was succeeded in 1818 

1 Pogson’s Boondelas, 120. 2 Aitch, Treat., III., 247, 398. 
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by liis son Balbadr Singli, who w&s deposed in 1831 for the murder of his bro¬ 
ther. Raghubind, son of Balbadr, was then a minor, and the State was there¬ 
fore temporarily taken under British administration. On attaining his majority 
in 1838 Raghubind was installed, a new sanctd was given him, and a nazardna 
of Rs. 8,000 taken. He soon became deeply involved in debt, and at his own 
request the State was again taken under British management in 1844. The 
Raja rendered good service during the mutinies, and was rewarded with a grant 
of a jdcfir from the confiscated estate of Bijiragugarh. He has also received 
the right of adoption. The Raja has one legitimate son, feambu Das. 

The Raja was granted a salute of nine guns in 1866 on account of services 
rendered in 1857-58. He appears not to be on good terms with his relatives 
and ubariddrs} Raghnbind Singh is intelligent, though weak and superstitious, 
and believing in the power of enemies to work him bodily harm by spells, he 
spends much time and money on Brahmans and religious ceremonies to coun¬ 
teract the malign influence. His spontaneous support in the mutinies, however, 
gives him a claim to assistance and countenance in every way from Government. 
Nagodh is under the superintendence of the Political Agent residing at Riwd. 
(For an account of the antiquities of this State see Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, 1874, page 109.) 

NAIGAOST RIB AH I, a petty jdgir in Bundelkhand, of which one portion 
lies wholly within Parganah Jaitpur of the Hamirpur District, and the other is 
bounded on the south by the Chhatarpur State, and on all other sides by the 
Jaitpur Parganah. The town of Ribahi lies 50 miles to the west of Banda. 
The area, according to the Surveyor-General’s map in 1863, was 4,865 acres, or 
7*60 square miles, with a population of 5,000 souls and a revenue of about 
Rs. 8,000. 2 Lachhman Singh, one of the banditti leaders of Bundelkhund, 
was induced to surrender after some resistance on promise of pardon* He 
received in 1807 a sanad for five villages. On his death in 1808 he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Jagat Singh. In 1850 it was decided that this State is held 
merely on a life-tenure, and ought to have been resumed on the death of Lachh¬ 
man Singh. It was continued to Jagat Singh however, who had been so long 
in possession, on the distinct understanding that it was to lapse absolutely at 
his death. He, however, received the right of adoption, and at his death 
without issue in October, 1867, at his earnest request, his widow, Th&kurain 
Larai Dnlaiya, was allowed to succeed with the sanction of the Supremo 
Government. 3 

NARAINI, or Har&yani, a village in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsil Girwun 
of the Banda District, is distant 20 miles from Banda and ten miles from Girwan. 

1 Sel. Rec, For. Dep., G. I., LXX., 43; LXXXVI., xxxi. 2 DeCruz, Pol. Rel., 50, 267 ; 
Dr. Stratton in 1873. 3 Aitch. Treat., III., 249, 426; his villages are Nagwan, Jarari, Kabo! 

and Raghauli: Sel. Rec, G. I., For. Dep., LXVIII., 44. 
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The population in 1865 was 2,556, and in 1871 was 2,652, consisting for the* 
most part of Barainyan, Fathak, and Karwariya Brahmans. There is a market 
here on Thursday. The village is distant half a mile from the road from Banda 
to Nagodh. There are five Hindi! temples in the Tillage, and there is also a 
halkahbandi (or village) school here. The area of the village is 1,050 acres. 

N YAGAON, a village in Parganah and Tahsili BadausA, of the Banda District, 
on the road from Kalinjar through PannA to Ajegarh, is distant 40 miles from 
Banda, 26 miles from Badausa and 17 miles from each of the capitals of the 
Native States of PannA and Ajegarh. The population in 1865 was 2,085, and 
in 1871 was 2,338, consisting for the most part of Lodhis. The area of the 
village is 4,811 acres. Jacquemont (I., 427) describes the route between this 
village and Kalinjar as containing “nothing to note but some hillocks of horn¬ 
blende rocks. The slaty structure is entirely unknown, all are granitic; the 
suppression of quartz turns it into green stone, which decomposes into concentric 
balls: its predominance, on the other hand, gives a straight laminary structure 
to the rock, probably due to feldspar, which is intimately mixed with the quartz 
where the latter is very abundant.” 

OH AN, a stream in the Banda District, which rises in the hill to the south 
of Parganah Tarahwan, near Rukman Kh&s, and flowinig through Parganahs 
Tarahwan and Darsenda, enters the Jamna on its right bank near Majhgawan 
(Rajapur). 

ORAN, a village in Parganah BadausA and Tahsili Badausa of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles from Banda and ten miles from Badausa. The 
population in 1865 was 2,498, and in 1871 was 1,152, consisting chiefly of 
Brahmans and Chamars. There is a market held here on Sundays and Wed¬ 
nesdays, and a police-station and encamping-ground. On the west of the town 
are the ruins of a small fort. The road from Banda to Rajapur passes through 
the village, and there is also a road to Badausa. The tradition with regard 
to the early history of the village is that a Brahman, named Gisu, family priest 
to the Lodhis, who were then zamindars of the village, was offended by some 
petty annoyances suffered by his wife from the children of the village when she 
went to draw water at the well. He complained against them to a neighbouring 
Raja (probably the Raja of Panna), who after great delay sent a portion of 
his army to chastise the Lodhis. Every Lodhi was killed and the zamindari 
of the village was conferred upon Gisu, whose descendants still hold it. The 
area of the village is 4,633 acres. 

OROHHA, or Aurchchha, also known! as Tehrx or Tikamgarh, an indepen¬ 
dent State in Bundelkhand, lying to the south of the British District of Jhansi 

1 The Urcha of Tassin; Orcha of Brigg’s Index; Oncha of Rennell; Orcha of Elphinstone; 
Orcha or TTchcha of Franklin $ Ooicha of Thornton; Ountsch of Tieffenthaler; and Undchah of 
Bloch mann. 
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and much intermixed with that district. It is bounded on the west by the 
British Districts of Jhansi and Lalatpur; on the south by the Lalatpur District 
and the Panna and Bijawar States ; and jm the east by the States of Bijawar, 
Charkhari, and Garrauli. In 1863 the area was estimated at 2,160 square 
miles, with a population of 200,000 souls and a revenue of something under 
six lakhs of rupees.* The Surveyor-General in 1864 gives the area at 1,289,439 
acres, or 2,014*74 square miles; and in 1873, the Agent to the Governor-General 
estimated the revenue at six lakhs of rupees, with half as much more alienated 
in jdjirs . The principal towns and villages are Tehrf, the present capital ; 
Orchha, the old capital; Banarasi, Mohangarh, Ratangaonwa, Bamauri, Jatdra, 
Palahra, Baragaon, Marumr, Khargpur, Aston, Dogora, and Bhftari. The old 
town of Orchha lies on both banks of the Betwa, 100 miles south-west of Kdlpx, 
137 miles west of Banda, 248 miles west of Allahabad, 142 miles south-east of 
Agra, 131 miles north of Sagar, and about four miles to the east of the road 
between Jhansi and Sagar. Tieffenthaler, 12 writing in the middle of the last 
century, describes it as situated on a rocky eminence about three miles in circuit, 
and surrounded by a wall of unhewn stones piled one upon the other without 
cement, with three lofty gateways. The fortress situated within the town is 
represented as a fine structure, containing the handsome residence of the Baja, 
as well as a splendid palace built for the accommodation of the Emperor 
Jahdngir. The communication with the rest of the town the writer states to 
be by means of a wooden bridge, the fortress during the periodical rains being 
insulated by a branch of the flooded Betwa. In the town is a temple ornamented 
with lofty spires. 

Tehrl, where the Raja now resides, is situated in the south-west corner of 
the State, about 40 miles from Orchha, with which town and Bamauri it is 
connected by a road. The fort of Tikamgarh within the town, as well as the 
town itself, often now give their names to the State ; Orchha is the oldest and 


most important of all the existing Bundela States. Its history has already in 

History. a great part been S iven in t3ae introduction. Tho town 

of Orchha was founded in 1531 A.D. by Riidr Partip,® 
the Pretap Hrad of Thornton, who removed his capital to this place from Kariir. 
He had two sons, Bh&rati Chand and Madhukar Sak. The former died child¬ 
less, and was succeeded by his brother. In 1574 we find Madhukar attacking 
the country between Sironj and Gwaliar, whence he was expelled by the 
imperial troops under Sayyid Mahmud B&rka. In the year 1570 Sadik Kh£a 
was appointed by Akbar to the government of Garha, and two years afterwax'ds, 
he, with several of the neighbouring Musalm&n governors, was directed to 
reduce Madhukar to submission. Passing the confines of Narvvar, Sadik Kh&n 

T> . ! f itCh ’ Treat ‘ HI,, 193. sBernouilli, I., *53. *~Somo say the founder~w^Iito 
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saw that stringent measures were necessary, and attacked and paptured Karabra, 
an outpost of the Bundelas. He then advanced towards Orchha, cutting down 
the jungle which lay on his way, and at length brought the Baja to an action 
near the Betwa. Madhukar with his son, Earn Sah, fled, and his second son, 
Hodal Deo, with about two hundred followers, was slain, S&dilt Kh&n remained 
encamped at Orchha, and levied contributions on the Baja’s territories, until, 
driven to despair, the Raja and his son surrendered themselves, and through a 
relation of theirs (Bdm Chand) solicited and obtained pardon from Akbar, who 
was then at Bahira (1579 A.D.) Eaja Raj Singh, Kachhw&ha, brother of 
Bihari Mai, served with the royal troops in this campaign. 

In 1592 A.D. it was found necessary to lead another expedition against 
Madhukar, which was at first entrusted to Prince 
Madhukar. Murad, then in M&lwa, and afterwards to Sayyid Raju 

of Barha. Madhukar had three sons: B&m Chand, who succeeded him; Hodal 
Eao, killed at the battle of the Betwa; and the notorious Bir Singh Deo. The 
latter had already become semi-independent and supported a body of free¬ 
booters, who lived by the plunder of friend and foe, and the villages of those who 
were unable to resist him. He was the founder of the Dangaya raj, so called 
from the word “dang” which denotes a hill or mountain, and is characteristic 
of the country chiefly occupied by the Bundelas in the sixteenth century. 1 
Madhukar died in 1593 A.D., when his son” and successor, Earn Chand, was 
presented at court. In 1603 A.D., Bir Singh -and his band of desperadoes were 
employed by Salim, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir, to murder Abul Fazl. 
Akbar sent the Bai Bayan Patr Das and Eaja Baj Singh, with an -immense 
force, to overrun and ravage the Bundela country. Patr Das defeated Bir 
Singh in several engagements, and shut him up in Irichh, whence, however, 
he managed to escape to the hills, and there eluded all efforts to capture him. 
All this time he received the covert assistance of Salim, besides an ample 
reward in money. 

B&m Chand, on his accession to the gadi, extended his possessions con¬ 
siderably, but on the accession of Jahangir broke into 
Bir Smgh. rebellion, as he feared the influence of his younger 

brother, Bir Singh, would be used to oust him from his estates. In the year 
1606 A.D., Abdullah Khan, jagird&r of Kdlpi, was sent against him, and in the 
following year Bdm Chand was brought prisoner to the court. Jah&ngir 
released him, gave him a dress of honour, and sent him to Eaja B&su of Dhameri ; 
but Orchha was taken from him and handed over to Bir Singh. In 1609 Jahangir 
married a daughter of Rdm Chand, but the latter retired to Bar, where ho 
founded the Chanderi State, and died in 1612 (see Lalatpur). Bir Singh 
made the name of Bundela a terror to the surrounding States, and extended his 
l TtefEenthaler in Bernoulli, I, 172: Beanies’ Elliot, IX, 280. 


Bir Singh. 
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possessions so as to comprise the entire tract to the west of the I)hasan as far 
as Sugar, and from Jalaun on the north to the Banda District on the south. 
On the accession of Shahjahan, in 1627 A.D., Bir Singh rebelled, but was 
attacked by a superior force and defeated. His estates were confiscated 
for a time, but were shortly afterwards restored to him. He died 1 in 1627, 
leaving five sons: Jajhar Singh, Pahar Singh, Chandarman, Beni Das, and 
Bhagwan Das. The two latter were killed by a Rajpdt in 1640, and 
Chandarman was a commander of 1,500, with 800 horse, in the imperial sorvico 
in the year 1647. One of the first acts of Jajhar Singh on his accession to 
the gadi was to continue the rebellion commenced by his father. He was finally 
obliged to take refuge in the forests of Gondwana, where he perished, leaving a 
son, Bikramajit. 

Orehha was bestowed upon Pahar Singh, the second son of Bir Singh, and 
remained in his family. Pahar Singh was succeeded by 
Pahar Smgh. Subhan Singh, and he by Pirthi Singh, after whom 

came Sanwal Singh. 

During this time the original Bundela colony became broken up into 
numerous petty States. Datiya was formed out of it by a partition duo to 
family arrangement; Samthar also became independent. We have seen the 
Cbanderi State was founded by Bam Chand, whilst Ohampat Rai, another 
scion of the Orehha house, began his acquisitions to the south and cast, and 
became so useful as a partizan leader that in reward for his services, and at 
his urgent entreaties the Orehha State was, in 1628, conferred upon Pahar 
Singh. This man, far from feeling any gratitude for the interference of 
Champat R&i,-seemed to consider the obligation as a cause for hatred. lie 
attempted to poison Champat Mi at a banquet, and the latter was only saved 
by the self-devotion of his brother, Bhim, who, knowing that the poisonous 
draught had been prepared, drank it off, lest by any chance his brother should 
partake of it. Pah&r Singh made several other attempts to remove one whom 
he regarded as so much his superior, and at length tried to have him assassi¬ 
nated by a band of desperadoes, but in this also he was unsuccessful. Pahar 
Singh’s widow, the Rani Hiradeea, for a short time held power as regent for her 
son, Subhan Singh. She was noted for the support she gave the Musalmuns in 
their endeavours to restrain thepower of Champat Rai, SojanR&iand the other 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand who sought to remain independent, and also us the 
founder of Ranipur. 

In 1742 Orehha was attacked by a Marhatta force sent by the new Poshwa, 
Marhattas. B&laji Bajx Rao, to increase their possessions in Bun- 

_ delkhand . The command was given to NAru Sankar, 

i The temples built by him at Muthra, at a cost of 33 lakhs, were dc*7troy^ l.7A , muvw i> 
io 1671 A.D. ‘ 
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a wise and experienced general, wlio soon reduced the country to obedience. 
The revenue of the Orchha State amounted then to Rs. 24,54,264, in which 
is included Es. 5,74,860, revenue of jdgir and service lands, which was not 
collected. Of the actual collections amounting to Es. 18,79,604, the sum of 
Es. 14,28,926 were derived from the Baja’s own hereditary possessions, and 
Es. 4,50,678 from Irichh and Karahra, which were held in farm from the 
Emperor of Dehli. In the division which took place certain villages and lands 
were first set aside for the following purposes, viz ., jdgir for the family of 
Malhar Eao Holkar, killed in action, now known as the Aljiwdld jdgir 7 amount¬ 
ing to Es* 12,000 ; for the relatives of Joti Bhao Sindhia (see Barwa S/gar), 
Es. 50,000; Karahra, Es. 14,128; Irichh, Es. 6,79,000; for maintenance of Jhansi 
fort, Es. 28,878; for Ndru Sankar, Es. 29,330 —or a total of Es. 8,05,336. Of the 
remainder, Es. 9,90,991 fell to the share of the Marhattasand Es. 6,58,141 to the 
Bundelas. The territory thus divided comprised Orchha, Parganah Pachor, and 
part of Parganah Karahra, both of which have been lately ceded to Sindhia, 
and the present District of Jhansi, excluding Parganahs BMnder and a few 
villages in Parganahs Moth and Garotha. The Eaja is said to have at no time 
acknowledged the Peshwa as his sovereign, and in the treaty concluded with 
the British in 1812 it is stated that by him “ and his ancestors his present pos¬ 
sessions have been held during a long course of years, witlumt paying tribute or 
acknowledging vassalage to any other power.” By the terms of this treaty the 
Eaja professed allegiance to the British Government, which guaranteed his pos¬ 
sessions free of tribute, and undertook the protection of his territory from foreign 
powers ; the Eaja abstaining on his part from interference with powers depend¬ 
ent on, or in alliance with, the British Government. 1 

Eaja Bikram&jxt Mahendar made the treaty with the British in 1812, and 
„ died in 1834. He was succeeded by his brother, 

Mathura Das, a man of mild temper and disposition. 
Bikram&jit, on the other hand, was a man of considerable capacity, but of a 
harsh and unscrupulous d isposition. Ho had made over the government to his son, 
Eaja Bahadur, whom he almost adored, but the young man died some years 
before him, and he resumed the reins of government. Sleoman’s account 2 of 
the last three prime ministers of this Eaja and his son will show the character of 
their rule. Khanjii Uprohit was minister at the time Bikramajit handed over the 
administration to his son. Wishing to get rid of him a few years after, Eaja 
Bahadur, Dharmpal employed Mahram Singh, one of his feudal barons, to assassi¬ 
nate the obnoxious minister. As a reward for this service Mahram Singh re¬ 
ceived the pen-case (kalamd&n) of office, and the Eaja confiscated all the property of 
the deceased, amounting to £40,000, and resumed all the estates hold by his family. 
On the death o f Eaja Bah&dur, his father, Bikramajit, on ro-assuming the reins 
1 Aitch. Treat./lll ? 210. f Rambles, X, 180. 
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of government, got his son's favourite minister assassinated by Gambir Singh, 
another feudal baron, who, as his reward, received in his turn the office of 
prime minister, 

Gambir Singh was a most atrocious villain, and employed the public es- 

_ tablishments of his Chief to plunder travellers on 

Gambir Smgb. 

the highroad. In 1833 his followers robbed four 
men who were carrying treasure to the amount of Rs. 10,000 from Sagar 
to Jhansi through Tehrf, and intended to murder them; but by the 
sagacity of one of the party and a lucky accident they escaped, made 
their way to Sugar, and complained to the Magistrate. In spite of great 
obstacles, and with much danger to the families of three of those men, 
who resided in the capital of Tehri, the Magistrate of S&gar brought 
the crime home to the minister; and the Raja anxious to avail himself of 
the occasion to fill his coffers got him assassinated. The Raja was then about 
eighty years of age, and his minister was a strong, athletic, and brave man. 
One morning while he was sitting with him in private conversation, the for¬ 
mer pretended a wish to drink some of the water in which his household god 
had been washed (the chandan matti) 7 and begged the minister to go and fetch 
it from the place where it stood by the side of the idol in the court of the palace. 
As a man cannot take his sword before the idol, the minister put it down, as 
the Raja knew he would, and going to the idol, prostrated himself before it pre¬ 
paratory to taking away the water. In that state he was cut down by Bihari, 
another feudal Rajpfit baron who aspired to the seals, and some of his friends, 
who had been placed there on purpose by the Raja. Bihari obtained the seals 
by this service, and as he was allowed to place one brother in command of the 
forces and to make another chamberlain, he hoped to retain them longer than 
any of his predecessors had done. Gambir Singh’s brother, Jhajhar Singh, and 
the husband of his sister, hearing of his murder made off, but were soon 
pursued and put to death. The widows were all three put into prison, and all 
the.property and estates were confiscated. The movable property alone 
amounted to three lakhs of rupees (£30,000). 

The old Raja, Bikramajit, died in June, 1834 ; and though his death had 
been some time expected, he no sooner breathed his 
Death of Bikramajit. j ag j. charges of murder and slow poison were got 

up as usual in the zandna (seraglio). Here the widow of Raja Bahadur, a 
violent and sanguinary woman, was supreme, and she persuaded the Raja’s 
brother and successor, a weak old man, to take advantage of the funeral cere¬ 
monies to avenge the death of his brother. He did so, and Bihari and his 
three brothers, with above fifty of their relations, were murdered. The widows 
of the four brothers were the only members of all the families left alive. One 
of them had a son four months old: another one of two years. The four brothers 
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had no other children. Immediately after the death of their husbands, the two 
children were snatched from their mothers’ breast and threatened with in¬ 
stant death, unless their mothers pointed out all their ornaments and other pro¬ 
perty. They did so, and the spoilers having got from them property to the 
amount of Rs. 1,50,000 and been assured that there was no more, threw the 
children over a high wall, by which they were dashed to pieces. The poor 
widows were tendered as wives to four sweepers, the lowest of all low castes; 
but the tribe of sweepers would not suffer any of its members to take the widows 
of men of such high caste and station as wives, notwithstanding the tempting 
offer of Rs. 500 as a present and a village in rent-free tenure. So much for 
the internal management of the State in modern times. Muthra Das (Tej 
Singh) died in 1842, having previously adopted his consul’s son, Sujan Singh. 

Here again the widow of B&ja Bahadur, bettor known 
as the Larai Rdni, stepped in and claimed her right to 
adopt a successor to the State. Her pretensions led to serious disturbances, but 
as the adoption of Sujan Singh was acknowledged by the Brutish Government, 
and acquiesced in by tho neighbouring Chiefs, Government established Sujan 
Singh in the succession, under tho Rdni as regent till he attained his majority. 
Suj&n Singh died a few months after ho had reached his majority and taken 
the power into his own hands. On his death, his widow was permitted, with 
the advice of the principal Bundola Chiefs, to adopt Hamir Singh, a collateral 
relation of the family, whilst she still retained the management of affairs as 
regent. In 1862 Hamir Singh received a sanad guaranteeing to him the right 
of adoption. The Raja of Tehri used to pay a tribute of Rs. 3,000 to Jhansi 
for the jdgir of Tarauli. This payment fell to the British Government on the 
lapse of Jhansi, but it was remitted as a reward for the services of the Mah&raja 
in 1857. The fixed revenue of the village of Molianpur, amounting to Rs. 200, 
was at the same time remitted. Sad was prohibited in Orchha in 1847 by 
proclamation of the Raja, 

Hamir Singh was invested with full powers in the State in 1866, and his 
salute was raised to fifteen guns. 1 In 1867 the Larai 
B&nf died: she appears to have been a woman of strong 
character, and the mode in which she carried on tho management of the 
State during the mutinies and succeeding troubles deserves tho highest praise. 
Her administration was mostly of the old native type; modern improvements, 
though sparingly introduced, were not much favoured under her regime. 
Her ideas were formed half a century ago, and she considered general educa¬ 
tion objectionable, as enabling the lower classes to supplant the higher. Much 
of the country is hill, jungle, and poor soil, but it is studded with magnificent 
tanks, some of them the works of the family ancestors, and cultivation is 


Hamir Singh. 


1 Sei. Bee., Bor. I>ep., U. I., LX., 43. 
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at any rate on the increase. A dispensary and English school have been 
established, and the young Chief himself is intelligent and better informed than 
his predecessors. 1 The management of Orchha is no easy task, thickest as 
this State is with stalwart Thakurs, who look back with regret on the older 
time, which they think to have been more favourable than the present day to 
their class and predilections. It requires much consideration for their old 
traditions, ideas, and habits. Necessary as it is to bring all classes under the 
reign of law, the process is not palatable to those who have hitherto never 
heeded order or regularity, and have mostly been a law unto themselves. 
While, therefore, Orchha, if it is to maintain a position of respectability in these 
times, must develop© its administration somewhat more in accordance with 
modern ideas than the system hitherto prevailing, the movement needs the 
utmost circumspection. One great burden of the Thakurs’ complaints is 
generally apparent, viz., u that their incomes are insufficient for their now 
increased numbers.” The Agent of the Governor-General writes in 1872 :— 
u I could not fail to observe in passing through Orchha that this country of 
rocks passes (dang), and forts is populated by thousands, who but for British 
prestige would make the old hills ring again with their war cries.” 

PACHKHURA BUZURG, a large village in Parganah Sumerpur of the 
Hamirpur District, about 12 miles by the cart road from the civil station. 
In 1872 the population was 2,312, and in 1865 was 2,338. The zamindars are 
Thakurs. 

PACHHAUHAN, a village in Parganah Darsenda and Tabsili Kam&sin, 
in the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 56 miles from Alla¬ 
habad, 40 miles from Banda, 25 miles from Karwi, and two miles from Kamasin. 
The population in 1865 was 2,019, and in 1872 was 1,828, consisting chiefly 
of Bajpu.ts. There is a bazar here on Monday and Friday, and a village 
school. 

PAOHNEHI, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant eight miles from Banda and 14 miles from Pailani. The population 
in 1865 was 2,010, and in 1871 was 1,681, consisting chiefly of Bais Th&kurs, 
The traditionary account of the foundation of the village is that about 200 
years ago, one Arjun and his four brothers, of the Dikhit clan of Rajputs, came 
from the other side of the Ganges and founded a village in this spot; according 
to the same tradition the name Pachnehi was given to the village, on account 
of the remarkable affection existing among the five brothers. There are seven 
Hindu temples and a mosque in the village, which is divided into two thoks, 
with an area of 5,024 acres. 

PAHARI BUZURG, a village in Parganah Darsenda and Tahsili Kama¬ 
sin, in the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 52 miles from 


1 Sel. Rec., For. Dep., G.£, LXYIII., 42: LXXXVI. xxxiii. 
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Allahabad, 40 miles from Banda, eight miles from Karwi, and 15 miles from Ka- 
masin. The population in 1865 was 2,319, and in 1872 was 1,919, consisting 
chiefly of Rajputs. There is a police-station and a tahsili school here. 

PAHARI BANKA, one of the petty jdgirs in Bandelkhand known as the 
u Hasht BMya Jdgirs” (or appanages of the eight brothers), lies to the south of 
the British District of Jhansi. with an area of about four square miles, a population 
of about 1,800 souls, and a revenue of about Rs. 5,000. This jdgir contains the 
single village of Pahari Kalan, and is an off shoot of the Baragaon jdgir founded 
by Diwan Rai Singh of Orchha (see DtfnwAHi). It was formerly tributary 
to Jhansi, but in 1821 the obligation for the annual payment of Rs. 1,042 
was cancelled by the value of four villages resumed. This arrangement was 
embodied in a sanad granted to Diw&u Bankd Isrx Singh 1 in 1823, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Bijx Bah&dur, in 1847. The j4gii'dar has received the 
right of adoption. A relief of one-quarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on 
direct successions, and of one-half on successions by adoption, Diwan Bank4 
Bijf Bahadur died in 1871, and was succeeded by his son, Dxwdn Bankd Piyariju 
Bah&dur. 2 

PAILANI, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Banda District, 
according .to the census statistics of 1872, had an area of 389 squai'o miles 
and 186 acres, of which 232 square miles and 346 acres were cultivated. Of the 
area of land charged with Government revenue (384 square miles and 539 
acres), 72 square miles and 441 acres were returned as unculturable, 82 
square miles and 57 acres as culturable, and 230 square miles and 38 acres 
as cultivated. The number of villages was 155. The district map sufficiently 
shows the boundaries and the principal towns and villages, while the general 
appearance and agriculture of the parganah is described in the district notice. 
There are 41 villages with a population of under 200 souls; 49 with from 200 
to 500; 29 with from 500 to 1,000; 23 with from 1,000 to 2,000; eight with from 
2,000 to 3,000; and two from 3,000 to 5,000. The amount of land-revenue 
from all sources paid to Government during the same year was Rs. 2,53,149, or 
with cesses Rs. 2,58,689, while the amount of rent, including local cesses paid 
by cultivators, was Rs. 4,92,644. The incidence of the Government revenue 
per acre on the total area fell at Re. 1-0-3 ; on the l'evenue-paying area, 
Re. 1-0-5; and on the cultivated area, Re. 1-11-3. 

The population in 1872 numbered 97,040 souls, of whom 50,612 were males 
and 48,428 were females, giving a total population of 
249 souls to the square mile (130 males, 119 females). 
Amongst these there are 35 insane persons (pagal or majnun); 35 deaf and 
dumb (bahra aur gunga); 499 blind (andho); and 164 lepers (jazdmi or korhi). • 

r Aitch. Treat., III., 253, 453. More correctly Ashtbhdya or Ashtgarhi. 3 Sel. Rec., For. 
Dep., G. L, IXXXVI, xxiv. 
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The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,852 males who can 
read and write, of whom 117 are Musalmans. The distribution of the popula¬ 
tion among the great Hindu castes is, Brahmans 11,479 (5,373 females) ; Raj¬ 
puts, 17,462 (7,334 females); Saniyas, 3,445 (1,686 females) ; and other castes, 
58,934 (29,223 females). The Musalmans number 5,720 souls, of whom 2,812 
are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, 

persons engagedin the learned professions, 209; second 
Occupation. , , . .... 

class, or persons engaged m entertaining or serving 

men, 2,379; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 600, and 
conveying goods, &c.,310; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 
19,648, and persons engaged about animals, 41; fifth class, persons engaged in 
art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds are employed 
in combination, 291: cloth-workers, 1,327 : workers in food and drink, 588: in 
animal substances, 29 : in vegetable substances, 477 : and in minerals, 1,094 ; 
sixth class, or labourers, 5,909: persons of rank, 21: and no occupation, 441. 
The principal Brahman subdivision is the Kanaujiya. The Bajputs comprise 
chiefly Gantams, Chandels, Dikhits, Parihars, Gaurs, OhauMns, Panw&rs, 
and Bais, though Sengars, Kaehhwahas, Jaiswar, and Chamar Gaurs are also 
found. The Baniyas are of the Ajudhiyabasi, Ghoi, Kasaundhan, Suraseni, 
IJmr, and Dhusar subdivisions. The other castes contain Cham&rs, Kumhars, 
Kahars, Lohars, Barhais, Kolls, Ahirs, Nais, Teh's, Darzis, Dhobis, Bbarbiin- 
jas, Lodbas, Arakhs, Garariyas, Patwas, Kiirmis, Sonars, Kayaths, Kachhis, 
Tamolis, Kalals, Bhats, and Khatiks. Pailani in Shahjahan’s reign was in¬ 
cluded in Sirk&r Islamabad. In Akbar’s reign it was in Sirk&r Iriehh. 

PAILANI KHAS, the tahsfl town of the parganah of the same name in the 
Banda District, is situated on the Ken river, at a distance of 20 miles from 
Banda. The population in 1865 was 1,794, and in 1871 was 1,736, consisting 
for the most part of Gaur Thakurs. A market is held here twice a week. There 
is a mosque in good preservation, built, according to a Persian inscription on 
its walls in 1702 A.D., by one Himmat Bahadur K&sim, ruler of Pailani at the 
close of the reign of Aurangzeb. There are two thoks (or subdivisions) in the 
village, with an area of 4,499 acres. 


PAISUNI or Paisurni, a stream of the Banda District, rises in the Panna 


State, and forming for some distance the boundary between Parganah Tarahwan 


of the Banda District and the Charkh&ri State, flows by Tarahw r an and Karwf, 
and thence through the Darsenda Parganah to the Jamna, which it enters on 
the right bank near Kankata (see Banda District). There are some fine falls 


on this river near village Bambhua, in the old Parganah of Kalyangarh. 
Pedant pandits often write this name Paisroni, from a’legend that it once 
flowed with milk (pais). 
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PANDWAHA, a parganah of the Jhansi District, incorporated in 1866 
with, the neighbouring parganahs. The summary settlement made by Captain 
Gordon, in 1856, of the 79 revenue-paying villages amounted to Es. 93,801. 
Mr. C. J. Daniel! fixed the revenue on the same villages at Rs. 73,472, to which 
was added the resumed revenue-free village of Garha, with a revenue of 
Rs. 1,775, or a total on 80 villages of Rs. 75,247. After revision, remission, 
and assessment of resumed revenue-free grants, the revenue-demand in 1866-67 
stood at Rs. 78,274, giving an incidence on the total area of Re. 0-9-9 ; on the 
culturable area of Re. 0-13-7, and on the cultivated area of Re. 1-5-2 per acre. 
The total area is 124,858 acres, consisting of 2,706 revenue-free, 32,265 barren, 
25,941 culturable, 6,396 new fallow, and 57,550 cultivated, of which 152 acres 
only are irrigated. 

PANDWAHA, a village in Parganah Garotlia of the Jhansi District, 93 
miles from Jhansi and 11 from Garotha. The population in 1885 was 1,324, and 
in 1872 was 1,015. There is a second-class police-station, a district post-office, 
and village school; there was formerly the head-quarters of a tahsil here, which 
was absorbed in 1866 in the neighbouring parganahs. 

PANNA, in Bundelkhand, the chief town of the independent State of the same 
name, is situated on the route from Banda to Jabalpur, 62 miles south of the for¬ 
mer and 169 miles north of the latter, 130 miles south of K&lpi and 173 miles 
south-west of Allahabad. The Panna State is bounded on tho north by the 
British District of Banda and by one of the outlying divisions of the Oharkhari 
State; on the east by the States of Kotlv, Suhdwal, Nagaudh,and Ajegarli; on the 
south by the Dumoh and Jabalpur Districts of the Sagar Division of the Central 
Provinces; and on the west by the petty States of Chhatarpur and Ajegarli. In 
1832 it was stated to comprise 688 square miles, to contain 1,062 villages with a 
population of 67,000 souls, and to yield a revenue of eight lakhs of rupees ; but 
the income in 1848 was supposed to be only about four lakhs of rupees. In 
1863 the estimate was 688 square miles, with a population of 67,500 souls. In 
1873 Dr. Stratton estimates the area at 2,555 square miles and the revenue at 
five lakhs. The Raja of Pann& pays a tribute of Rs. 9,955 on the Districts of 
Surajpur and Ektana. i The town of Panna is situated at an elevation of 1 } 300 
feet above the level of the sea, on the north-eastern slope 
of a barren range rising about 300 feet above the Bin- 
dachal plateau, stretching towards the north-east, and from this town styled by 
Franklin the Panna hills. 2 

The site, which is picturesque, is close to an extensive jhil, or tank, formed ■ 
by embanking the extremity of a deep valley. 3 A palace, formerly the occasional 
residence of Chhatars&l, noted as the founder of the short-lived independence 

1 D’CruzJPol., Rel., 38 $ Aitch. Treat., Ill, 230. 2 Thornton, III,, 213 $ As. Res., XVIII, 102, 

3 Pogson’s Boondelas, 13*?. 
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of Bundelkhand, is situate on the bank of the j/u'l, and around are many 
mausoleums of elaborate and tasteful architecture. In the jldl are alligators, 
considered by the Hindu sacred. Though now quite in ruins, Pannd was once 
a fine well-built town, the houses being generally constructed of squared sand¬ 
stone and covered with tiles. A pathway of large flags extends down the middle 
of the streets, which have an air of solidity, cleanliness, and convenience. Whole 
streets, however, are now desolate, being tenanted only by large troops of mon- 
ke} r s, which, posted on the roofs or at the windows, view passengers without 
alarm. 1 

The palace of the Raja is a spacious, beautiful building, surmounted by high, 
elegant kiosques, and having its exterior crowded with numerous ornamental carv¬ 
ing ; it is in many places ruinous. The town is crowded with Hindu temples, 
in a mixed style of architecture, partaking of the Saracenic, and partly derived 
probably from the Musalmans. One of these contains the images of Krishna 
and Lachhman, whose eyes are said to be diamonds of great value. There does 
not appear to be any mosque in the town, it being almost exclusively inhabited 
by Hindus. There are here, however, some followers of a Pran IsT&th, a Khatri 
who, being versed in Muhammadan learning as well as in his own, attempted 
to reconcile the two religions. There is a building consecrated to the use 
of this sect, in one apartment of which, on a table covered with gold cloth, lies 
the volume of the founder.” 2 


The former prosperity of this place resulted from the diamond mines in the 
D* & mi e vicinity. The diamonds are found in several loca¬ 
lities, of which one is situate a short distance to the 
north-east of the town, and hence the mines there are called the Panna mines. 3 
The ground at the surface and a few feet below consists of ferruginous gravel, 
mixed with reddish clay; and this loose mass, when carefully washed and 
searched, affords diamonds, but few in number and of small size. The matrix 
containing in greater quantity the more valuable diamonds lies considerably 
lower, at a depth varying generally from twelve to forty feet, and is a conglome¬ 
rate of pebbles of quartz, jasper, homstone, Lydian stone, and some others. 
The fragments of this conglomerate, quarried and brought to the surface, are 
-carefully pounded, and after several washings, to remove the softer and more 
; clayey parts, the residue is repeatedly searched for the gem. As is common in 
-such seductive pursuits, the return often falls below the outlay, and the adven¬ 
turers are ruined. The business is now much less prosperous than formerly; 
but Jacquemont did not consider that there were in his time any symptoms of 
exhaustion in the adamantiferous deposits, and attributed the unfavourable 
change to the diminished value of the gem everywhere. The rejected rubbish, 


1 Jacquemont, III, 397.- 2 As. Res., XVII., 298, 8 Pranklin, As. Res., XVIII,, 

122 ; Jacquemont, III., 400 j Pogson's Booadelas, 169-171. 
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if examined after a lapse of some years, has been frequently found to contain 
valuable diamonds, which some suppose have in the interval been produced in 
the congenial matrix ; but experienced and skilful miners are generally of opini¬ 
on that diamonds which escaped a former search, in consequence of incrustation 
by some opaque coat, have been rendered obvious to the sight from its removal 
by fracture, friction, or some other accidental cause. More extensive and import¬ 
ant is the adamantiferous tract extending from twelve to twenty miles north¬ 
east of the town of Panna, and worked in the localities of Kamariya, Brijpur, 
Bargari, Maira, and Etwa. Diamonds of the first water, or completely colour-, 
less, are, however, very rare, most of those found being either pearly, greenish, 
yellowish, rose-coloured, black, or brown. Franklin conjectures the ferruginous 
conglomerate to have been of igneous origin; but Brewster’s authority is against 
this opinion. 1 While admitting the possibility of the diamond having been 
in a state of igneous fusion, that writer considers it highly improbable that it 
ever was so. The conglomerate matrix of the diamond rests on sandstone, which 
Franklin, from observations on the hill-side and in the deep ravines in the 
neighbourhood, conjectures to be at least 400 feet thick, and remarks “ that 
there are strong indications of coal underlying the whole mass.” During the 
prosperity of the mines a tax of twenty-five per cent. w r as levied on their 
produce, but the tax now imposed is stated to exceed this rate. The revenue 
is divided in proportions between the Bajas of Pannd and Charkh&ri. 
Franklin, calculating the share of the Pannd State at Bs. 30,000, and the 
aggregate of the other shares at a fourth of that sum, estimates the value of the 
* diamonds found in three mines at Bs. 1,20,000 per annum. Pogson, who 
worked one of the mines on his own account, considers u that inexhaustible 
strata producing diamonds exist here and Jacquemont imagines that if the 
mines were properly worked, their productiveness would be found not to have 
diminished. None of the great diamonds now known appear to be traceable to 
the mines in the vicinity of Panna, and Tieffenthaler mentions it as a general 
opinion that those of Golconda are superior. 2 

Pogson mentions that the diamonds are of four sorts : the motichal , which is. 
clear and brilliant; the manih , of greenish hue ; the panna, which is tinged with 
orange, and the banspat , which is blackish. In his time the mines chiefly worked 
were at Sakariya, about twelve miles from. Panna, and he thus describes the 
operation:—“ The diamonds there are found below a stratum of rock from 
fifteen to twenty feet thick. To cut through this rock is, as the natives work, 
a labour of many months, and even years; but when the undertaking is pro¬ 
secuted with diligence, industry, and vigour, the process is as follows :—On the 
removal of the superficial soil, the rock is cut with chisels, broke with large 

1 As. Rea. XVIII., 113 } Tran*. Geol. Soc, Lon., II. Series 1*11. Ft, II, 458. 

I., 175. 
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hammers, and a fire at night is sometimes lit on the spot, which renders 
it more friable. Supposing the work to be commenced in October, the miners 
may possibly cut through the rock by March. The next four months are occu¬ 
pied in digging out the khakru (or gravel) in which diamonds are found : this 
is usually a work of much labour and delay, in consequence of the necessity of 
frequently emptying the water from the mines. The miners then await the 
setting in of the rainy season, to furnish them with a supply of water for the 
purpose of washing the gravel/’ 

The early history of Panni and its dependencies 1 has been noticed in the articles 
Bijndelkhand, Kaldtjab, &c. On the death of Chha- 
History ' tarsal in 1718 the Panna rdj was formed and given to his 

son, Hardi S&h, comprising the fortress of Kalinjar, Mohan, Irichh, Dhamauni, 
Ac., with a revenue estimated at over thirty-eight lakhs of rupees. Of Hardi 
Sah nothing is recorded, except that he had two sons: Subha Singh, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in the government of Panna, and Pirthi Singh, who was appointed 
by the Peshwa Raja of Garhakota, with a territory yielding six lakhs of rupees 
(see Shahgarh). Eaja Subha Singh had three sons ; Aman Singh, Hindupat, 
and Khet Singh. Hindupat, by the assassination of his brother Am&n Singh, 
obtained the ?dj ; he put his brother Khet Singh into confinement, where he died 
without heirs. Hindupat had three sons : Sarmed Singh, the eldest, the issue 
of a second marriage ; and Anriid Singh and Dhaukai Singh, by his princi¬ 
pal wife. In his will he nominated Anriid Singh to be his successor, and 
during his minority, Beni Huziiri, Chaube, Diw&n or Kamdar, and his bro¬ 
ther Kaimji, Chaube, treasurer and kilaadar of Kalinjar, as guardians and 
managers of the rdj. The jealousy which arose between the guardians, each 
aspiring to the sole management, induced Kaimji, Chaube, who was the least 
powerful, to separate from Beni Huziiri and to support with all his influence 
the claims set up by Sarmed Singh to the rdj; consequently Beni Huziiri and 
Kaimji, Chaube, became inveterate enemies and fought many sanguinary bat¬ 
tles (see Banda). On the death of Eaja Anriid Singh, the two guardians, in order 
to retain their power and influence, agreed to raise Dhaukai Singh, also a minor, 
to the gadL Sarmed Singh being thus disappointed in his hopes of succession 
applied for assistance to Koni Arjun Singh, who commanded the forces of Raja 
Guman Singh of Banda, by whom he was appointed guardian to Bakht Singh, his 
nephew. Honi Aijun Singh succeeded in depriving Dhaukai Singh of his domi¬ 
nions, and abandoning the interests of Sarmed Singh, annexed the greater part of 
the rdj of Panna to the territories of Bakht Singh, over which, as guardian, he 
ruled. Sarmed Singh, after these disappointments, retired to Rajnagar, the capital 
of the Parganah of Lauri, which had been given to him by his father, Hindupat, 

1 These seem to hay§ Included portions of the Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts: see Beamed 
Elliot, II,, 166. 
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where he died, leaving a minor son, named Hara Singh, by a Musalm&n woman, 
under the guardianship of his Diwan, Sonaijf, otherwise named Sona S&h, of the 
Panw&r tribe, who was originally a common soldier; but availing himself of the 
anarchy of the times, seized the parganah and obliged Hara Singh to take 
refuge with one Mir Khan. 

When the British entered Bundelkhand, Raja Kishor Singh, the illegitimate 

The British SOn ^aukal Singh, was in possession of Fanna, 

which was then in a most disorganised condition. A 
sanad was conferred on him, on his subscribing a deed of allegiance. 1 This 
sanad confirmed him in the possession of 802^ villages and three parganahs. 
Many of the villages included in the sanad , however, were in the possession of 
men who had wrested them from the Raja and refused to give them up; but 
with the aid of the British Government he recovered not only these but many 
other villages not entered in the sanad 1 A fresh sanad was therefore granted 
to him in 1811, by which he received in perpetuity 1,363J villages. The 
oppressive conduct of Raja Kishor Singh forced the British Government on seve¬ 
ral occasions to interpose. In 1823 he entrusted the management of his State 
to Kunwar Partap Singh of Chhatarpur for four years, and the engagement 
was guaranteed by the British Government. But before the expiry of that period 
his conduct led to his expulsion from Panna, and the appointment of his son, 
Harbans Rai, as regent. Kishor Singh died in exile in September, 1834. 
Harbans Rai died without children in 1849, when his wives performed sdti, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Narpat Singh. But the succession of Narpat 
Singh was not acknowledged by the British Government till he had issued 
orders for the prohibition of sati throughout the Panna State. As a reward for 
service rendered during the mutiny of 1857, Narpat Singh received the privi¬ 
lege of adoption, a dress of honour of Rs. 20,000, and a salute of eleven guns. 
But in 1862,’ in consequence of his resisting the settlement of boundary dis¬ 
putes, the Raja had to be warned of the terms of allegiance on which he holds 
his State, and on condition of the fulfilment of which the privilege of adoption 
was conferred on him. In 1866 the Maharaja had the addition of the honorary 
word “Mahendar” made to his titles, and sanction was given for the erection of a 
new fort on a plan furnished by him for the information and approval of Gov¬ 
ernment. 2 The Maharaja Narpat Singh Bahadur of Pann& died in June, 
1870, and was succeeded by the eldest of his four sons, Rudr Part&p Singh 
BaMdur. 3 Narpat Singh is represented as having been the most intelligent of 
all the native Chiefs of the province \ many of his views were more in accordance 
with our own than those of the other native Chiefs, and these were arrived at 
by his own mature judgment. He had constructed a road from his capital to* 

i Aitch. Treat. IIL, 229, 254, 2~7L 2 Sel Rec,, For. Dep., G, l, IX, 42. $Ibid 9 
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Simariya In the Dumoh direction, 40 miles long, built schools, improved the 
streets and bazars of Panna, and turned one old fort into workshops. He worked 
his diamond mines with great success, and had English machinery put up. 
His son is now carrying out the whole scheme of improvements projected by 
him 

PANWART, a tahsil in the Hamirpur District, comprises the Parganahs 
of Panwari and Jaitpur, having an aggregate area of 556 square miles and 
512 acres, of which 270 square miles and 320 acres are cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (541 square miles and 512 acres), 146 square 
miles and 192 acres are returned as unculturable, 135 square miles and 192 
acres as culturable, and 260 square miles and 128 acres as cultivated. There 
are 228 villages in the tahsil. The population in 1872 numbered 123,911 souls, 
of whom six were insane, nine were deaf and dumb, 355 were blind, and 24 
were lepers. The other particulars as to population and education are given 
under the parganah notices. The land-revenue amounted to Rs. 2,15,172, or with 
cesses Rs. 2,33,401, in 1872, while the amount paid by cultivators in rents and 
cesses was returned at Rs. 4,14,593. The land-revenue in the tahsil falls at an 
average of nine annas eight pie on the total area, nine annas eleven pie on the 
area assessed to revenue, and Re. 1-3-11 on the cultivated area. 

PANWARI, a town situated in the tahsili of the same name in District 
Hamirpur, about 64 miles from the civil station, on the road to Man Kanipur. 
The population in 1872 was estimated at 3,676, and in 1865 was 3,416. Tradi¬ 
tion ascribes the name to one Pandwari, who is said to have expelled the Kols, 
Bhfls, and other aborigines in 900 A.D. There are ten wards, the mames of 
which show their origin:—1, Gauranpur, from Gaur Thakurs; 2, Mathpura, from 
Devi Mata’s temple; 3, Mauldnpura, from one one Maula Hafiz ; 4, Shaikhonpura, 
5, Bazar; 6, Julehti; 7, Bhaironpura, from Bhairon, a Kayath; 8, Kanungopura; 
9, Eazipura ; 10, Ainotripura. Before the mutiny it was the seat of a tahsil, 
which since then has been transferred to Rath. There is a police-station and 
a halkahbandi school. The market days are Mondays and Thursdays. There 
is a large population of Musalm&ns, the majority of whom are the descendants 
of Hindu converts. The tombs of Bhai Khan and Pir Hakim are noted as the 
objects of some reverence; they were killed in fight with Chhatars&l, Bundela, 
about the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

PANWARI, a parganah in the tahsili of the same name in the District of 
Hamirpur, according to the census of 1872, had a total area of 411 square miles 
and 192 acres, of which 213 square miles and 128 acres were cultivated. Of 
the area charged with Government revenue (409 square miles and 320 acres), 
101 square miles and 512 acres were returned as unculturable, 96 square miles 
and 128 acres as culturable, and 211 square miles and 320 acres as cultivated. 
The total area given in 1871 was 263,602 acres, or 411 square miles and 562 
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acres. The total area, according to the records of Mr. Allen’s settlement in 
1842, was 424 square miles and 369 acres, of which 808 acres were returned as 
revenue-free ; 122 square miles and 138 acres as unculturable; 99 square miles 
and 470 acres as culturable ; and 20 L square miles and 201 acres as cultivated, of 
which 7 square miles and 101 acres were irrigated. The number of villages 
in 1872 was 178, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 49 had between 
200 and 500 ; 31 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 18 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 
four had been 2,000 and 3,000 ; three between 3,000 and 5,000 ; and one more 
than 5,000. The boundaries of the parganah and position of the principal 
villages are sufficiently shown from the map. 

Panw&ri was formed out of Rath by the Bundelas during the reign of Au- 
rangzeb, and remained with little change as constituted 
by them until its annexation by the British. Subse¬ 
quently, rectification of boundaries to a small extent with the surrounding par- 
ganahs took place, the details of which, owing to the destruction of records, 
are now irrecoverable. The statistics of the settlements under British rule are 
as follows:—Highest land-revenue of the first settlement (1806-07 to 1808-09), 
was Rs. 1,07,433; of the second (1809-10 to 1814-15) was Rs. 1,50,264; of 
the third (1815-16 to 1829-30) was Rs. 1,90,097 ; of the fourth (1830-31 to 
1840-41) wasRs. 1,85,530; and ofthe fifth (184 J-42; to 1847-48) was Rs. 2,14,962. 
Mr. Allen assessed the parganah at Rs. 1,83,350, at a rate on the total area of 
Re. 0-10-9 ; on the culturable area of Re. 1-2-5 ; and on the cultivated area of 
Re. 1-6-9 per acre. The land-revenue in 1872 stood at Rs. 1,80,691, or with cesses 
Rs. 1,95,959; while the rents and cesses paid by cultivators were estimated at 
Rs. 3,40,368. The incidence of the land-revenue during that year on the total 
area and area assessed to revenue was eleven annas, and Re. 1-15-2 on the cul¬ 
tivated area per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 94,380 souls, of whom 48,866 were males 
and 45,514 were females, giving 230 inhabitants to the 
square mile (119 males, 111 females). The distribution 
of the great Hindu castes was as follows :—Brahmans, 13,521 (6,326 females) ; 
Rajputs,2,040 (950females) ; Baniyas, 2,761 (1,300 females); and other castes, 
71,623 (34,813 females), giving a total Hindu population of 89,945 souls, of whom 
43,374 were females. The Musalm&ns numbered 4,430 souls, of whom 2,139 
were-females. The educational statistics show that among the entire population 
1,358 males could read, amongst whom 42 were Musalmdns. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions were the Kanaujiya, Gaur, and Jajhotiya. The Rajpxit 
clans were the Parih&r, Chauh&n, and Bundela; and the Baniyas belonged chiefly 
to the Umr, Ghoi, and Agarw&la subdivisions. The other castes comprise Gara- 
riyas, Darodgars, Ahxrs, Kayaths, Sonars, Lohirs, KaMrs, Nais, Bharbhtinjas, % 
-EuiaaMrs, Khag&rs, Gosains, Tamolis, Korls, Telis, Cham&rs, Dhobis, K&chhls, 
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Basors, Bbats, Darzis, Malls, Kalals, Kurmis, Lodas, and Ghosis. The occupa¬ 
tion statement shows that 363 male adults were engaged in the learned pro¬ 
fessions ; 3,362 were in domestic service; 464 in commerce; 15,967 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle ; 5,027 in petty trades and mechanical arts, and 5,896 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 1,567 were land-owners; 38,804 were agri¬ 
culturists ; and 54,009 were engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

The percentage of the different crops at the last settlement to the total area 
cultivated was: —Kharif crops: sugar-cane, 0*9; cotton, 
Cr ° PS * 13*5; rice, 0*1; bdjra, 8*5 ; joar, 23*0; mash , 0*6; 

til, 9*1; indigo, 0*6; kodon, 6*1; vegetables,0*1—total 625. Rabi crops: wheat, 
8*9; barley, 1*8 ; gram, 21*8 ; arhar , 1*2; ahi , 0*1 ; 61, 2*7 ; and kusdm, 0*9, 
or a total of 37*5. These figures, though old, will sufficiently show the relative 
importance of the different crops. 

PAPRAINDA, or Paprenda, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pail&ni of 
the Banda District, is distant ten miles from Banda and the same distance from 
Pail&ni. The population in 1865 was 2,472, and in 1871 was 2,209, consisting 
for the most part of Panwar and Bais Thakurs. There is a small fort near the 
village bnilt in the time of the Bundela rule. The village is divided into three 
thoks, with an area of 5,852 acres. There is a police-station near the road and 
a saraL 

PAR AS AN, a large village in Parganah Ata of the Jalaun District, lies 17 
miles from Urai, in latitude 25°-56'-15' 7 and longitude 79°-43 /r -52 // . In 
1865 the population was 2,810, inhabiting 516 houses, and in 1872 there were 
2,678 inhabitants, chiefly Thakurs. The village has an area of 11,266 acres, of 
which 8,157 are assessable, and pay a revenue of Rs. 7,308 per annum. There 
is a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey here. 

PINDARAN, a village in Parganah Augasi and Tahsil Baberu of the 
Banda District, is distant 30 miles from Banda'and six miles from Baberu. 
The population in 1865 was 2,019, and in 1871 was 1,808, consisting for the 
most part of Kurmis. The Jamna is six miles from the village. The area of 
Pindaran is 4,320 acres. 

PIPRAHRI, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 16 miles from Banda and four miles from Pailani. The popula- 
lation in 1865 was 2,574, and in 1871 was 2,405, consisting for the most part 
of Gaur Thakurs. The site of this village was originally a jungle, in which the 
pipal tree predominated. This village produced plundering gangs during the 
mutiny. It is divided into two thoks , with an area of 3,443 acres* 

PUNCH, a village (in -Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is distant 
40 miles from Jhansi and nine miles from Moth. The population in 1865 was 
1,359, and in 1872 was 1,358. There is a second-class police-station, a dis¬ 
trict post-office, and a village school here. 
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RAJAPUR, or Majhgaw&n, a large commercial town on the banks of the 
Jamna, 18 miles to the north-east of Karwi, in Parganah Chhxbtin of the 
Banda District. This is the principal mart for all country produce in the 
district, especially cotton. From Rajapur it is conveyed by boat to Allahabad, 
and up the river to Qawnpur. The population in 1872 numbered 6,670 souls, of 
whom 3,067 were females. The Hindis belong to the trading classes chiefly, 
and numbered 6,256 (2,866) females; there were also 414 Musalmans (201 
females). The area of the town site is 87 acres, giving 76 souls to the acre. 
The Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1872 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,614, 
falling at five annas per head of the population. The expenditure for the 
same year was Rs. 2,327. Several large Allahabad firms have agencies at 
Rajapur for the purchase of country produce. Large though it is and still 
very prosperous, Rajapur is rapidly on the decline, and there is little doubt 
that in a few years it will cease to be a place of any importance. The princi¬ 
pal cause of its decline is not, however, matter for regret, as it shows that mer¬ 
chants are commencing to appreciate the advantage of railway communication, 
and selecting sites nearer and on the line. The principal rival to Rajapur is 
Satna, in the Riwx State, to which within the last few years a large number of 
Rajapur firms have transferred their business. Satn& is attracting the inland 
traffic to a large extent, and when the bazar at Manikpur is completely estab¬ 
lished, and the roads and bridges to it from the interior (which are now in 
progress) complete, Manikpur will become a formidable competitor. The prin¬ 
cipal trade at Rajapur is that of export country produce, but, of course, local 
bazars are established at which a brisk local trade is carried on, and where 
almost anything can be obtained. Besides country produce there are large 
cloth-merchants who import their cloth from Allahabad and sell it at Rajapur, 
and all the local bazars in the neighbourhood, and even as far as Sitapur and 
Karwi, are supplied from this source. 

There is no municipality at Rajapur, and hence no statistics of trade can 
be obtained. There is a first class police-station, but no other public building. 
The ferry is a valuable source of income, and is leased at an annual rental of 
about Rs. 2,000/ Beyond its commercial aspect there is, however, very little of 
interest in Rajapur. The circumstances of its origin are peculiar. Tradition 
has it that in Akbar’s reign, a holy man, Tulsi Das, a resident of Soron, in 
Parganah Aliganj of the Etah District, came to the jungle on the banks of the 
Jamna, where Rajapur now stands, erected a temple, and devoted himself to 
prayer and meditation. His sanctity soon attracted followers, who settled 
around him, and as their numbers increased they began to devote themselves 
(and with wonderful success) to commerce as well as to religion. There are 
some curious local customs peculiar to Rajapur, derived from the precepts of 
Tulsi:—First, no houses are allowed to be built of stone or masonry, even the 
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richest live in mud houses ; temples alone are made of masonry. Second, no 
hajams (or barbers) are allowed to settle within Rajapur; ha jams from other villages 
come in from time to time to perform their avocations, but they are never allowed: 
to settle. Third, dancing-girls, except of the caste of Berins, are not allowed to 
live within Rajapur, Fourth, no Kunihars (or potters) are allowed to settle ; all? 
garhas and pots, Ac., made by these men are brought in from other villages. It 
is curious how these absurd restrictions are valued and insisted upon by the* 
people of Rajapur, who look on these regulations of their founder with superstitious 
reverence. There are several fine sivalas (Hindu temples) in Rajapur, at which 
fairs are frequently held. Four large fairs are annually held, to which large 
crowds resort. The original name of the town (by which it is sometimes now 
even known), is Majhgawan. How, when, or where the name was ehanged to its 
present one—Rajapur, the royal city 1 —is a matter of utter uncertainty. 

RANIPUR, a town of Parganah Mau of the Jhansi- District, lies about five 
miles west of Mau, on the Jhansi and Naugaon road, and 36 miles from JhansL 
The population in 1865 was 8,128, and in 1872 was 6,695, of whom 3,321 were 
females. There are 6,323 (3,131 females) Hindus and 372 Musulm&ns (190 
females). The area of the town site is 176 acres, giving 80 souls to the acre. 
The town is within the same municipal limits as Mau, with which it is connected* 
by a good metalled road (see Mau.) The site lies on the left bank of the Sukh- 
nat Nadi, which joins the Dbasan near Rora Bhatpura. Ranipur has a consi¬ 
derable manufacture of khartia cloth dyed from the roots 
Local tradition. .... J 

of the til (Morinda dtrifolia). The town was founded in 

1678 A.D. by Hfra Deva, the widow of Raja Pahac Singh, of Grcbha, but was 
plundered and nearly destroyed twenty-five years afterwards by Amir' Beg, of 
Indtxr. Subsequently, Rani Amr Kunwar^of Orehha, persuaded the inhabitants 
to return and settle* in it. Some wealthy merchants now reside here, and it is 
a flourishing town of some importance, though not to.be compared with Man, 
either for its trade or the wealth of its inhabitants. There is a first-class police- 
station and district post-office here. 

The Sukhnai has here a clean sandy bed, carrying a narrow stream of quite 
clear water. The town for the most part is built amongst 

Tiift town. d 

shallow ravines which run down to the JNadi, and which 
serve admirably to drain the site of the town. The inhabitants are principally 
Hindus, but there are a number of Muhammadan residents, who have, however^ 
in late years decreased in number. The most important inhabitants are Saraugxs 
or Jains, who* are the rich men and merchants of the town, and possess a remark¬ 
ably fine temple, with two high steeples and a multitude of cupolas running all 
round the high and extensive enclosure wall of the temple. 

The main road passes from east to west, is metalled throughout, and 
drained at the side, but the drains are square and deep in the old style. For. a. 


The town. 
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considerable distance the mam road passes between poor mtid-built bouses, so 
that the first aspect of the town is that of a place of little importance ; bnt at the 
western end, the road, after making a sudden turn, opens into a fine bazar, with 
handsome masonry shops on each side. The houses of this bazar, like the houses 
of Mau, are old and picturesque, and this picturesqueness at R&nipur is much 
increased by the existence of a small Jain temple on each side of the road, about 
the centre of the bazar. The bazar is of limited extent: its roadway is well 
made and in perfect repair, but drained by deep side drains which are usually 
choked up by refuse. The shop and houses are in good repair, and whitened as at 
Mau. Outside the town eastward, to the back of the Nadi, there is a small high- 
raised brick fort of the Marhatta times, which used to be inhabited by the Deputy 
Magistrate, bnt is now abandoned and falling into ruins. On the northern side, 
and well outside the town, a very large enclosure exists, called the encamping- 
ground. Its wall and gateway are high and very durably built; inside, the sur¬ 
face is now a jungle of bushes, grass, and bcibtil trees; in one corner is a great well, 
with a gola, of masonry six feet thick. Chakauv (gangrenous sores on the legs) is 
well known in Ranipur audits neighbourhood, and tertian ague is common (C. P.) 

RASAN, or R&sin, or Rasan, a village in Parganah Badausa and Tahsxli 
Badausa of the Banda District, is distant 29 miles from Banda and four miles 
from Badausa. The population in 1865 was 2,653, and in 1871 was 2,707, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of Dube, Tiwari, Misr, and Shuknl Brabmans. This* 
village gave its name to the parganah as early as the reign of Akbar. Tieffen- 
thaler mentions it as being seven miles north-east of Kalinjar. The village site 
is surrounded by mounds, which tradition points to as the remains of a large 
town or village called Rajbansi. It is said that, about 400 years ago, one 
Ballabh Deo Ju fought against the King of Dehli’s troops near Rajbansi above 
mentioned. The village was plundered and burned, and has remained in ruins 
to this day. One Ramkishan, also of the Rajbansi tribe, founded the present 
village of Rasan at a little distance from the deserted Rajbansi fort, and a 
descendant of Ramkishan is still a zamindar of this village. During the reign of 
Guman Singh the head-quarters of the parganah were removed to Badausd, as 
Rasan was then in the possession of a Raghubansi Rajput, who was independent. 

The village is situated at the foot of a hill a few hundred feet high, having 
the remains of an old fort on its summit. There is an interesting temple (now 
disused) to Debi Ohandra Maheshri, probably built in the time of Chandel rule, 
situated in the centre of the. enclosure of the fort; the ascent is difficult, owing 
to the profusion of brushwood growth. The village is believed to be in a state 
of decadence, owing to tbe transfer of the zamindari to auction-purchasers. 
There is ahalk&hbandi (or village) school established here, which has an area of 
958 acres. The rivulets known as the Bamganga, Pathariya, Makwar, and 
d&atara are close by the village site. 
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RATH, a considerable town in the parganah and tahsil of the same name 
in the Hamirpur District, lies in latitude 25 °-35 r -35' 7 and longitude 79°-36 / -55, /7 • 
at a distance of about 50 miles from the town of Hamirpur. The population in 
1865 was returned at 17,690, and in 1872 at 14,515, of whom 7,421 were 
females. The difference is mainly due to an alteration in the limits of the 
town. There were 10,402 Hindus (5,171 females) and 4,113 Musalmans 
(2,250 Females). The area ofrthe site is 379 acres, giving 38 souls to the square 
mile. Of the total population, 191 are shown as landowners ; 1,465 as agricul¬ 
turists ; and 12,859 as pursuing other avocations than agriculture. The occupa~ 
tion statements show that among the male adult population more than one 
hundred carried on each of the following trades:—Beggars, 133; cultivators, 523; 
flour-dealers, 104; goldsmiths, 144; inn-keepers, 186; labourers, 638; merchants, 
251;servants, 623;shop-keepers, 131; weavers, 524; and weighmen,135. There 
were 2,7 39 enclosures in 1872, of which 757 were occupied by Musalmans. Of 
812 houses built by skilled labour, 190 were inhabited by Musalm&ns, and of the 
remaining 2,760 houses the same division of the population owned 859 houses. 

The name is probably derived from the Rathor clan of Rajputs, though some 
^ j k*. t assign it to a king mentioned in the Mahabhdrata. 

There are 21 wards (or muhallas), the names of which 
explain their origin:—1, Diwanpura from Sayyid Jiya, Diwan, a descendant of 
Sharaf-ud-din, who revived the city ;-2, Miyanpura, from Miyan Khairullah, whose 
descendants still reside there; 3, Kazipura; 4, Mughal; 5, Pathan; 6, Mulaud, 
and 7, Sikandarpura; 8, Sayyidw&ra; 9, Okaudhriwira; 10, Ghauhatiya, and 
II, Mirdahahpura; 12, Sarbangali ; 13, Bhatiyana; 14, Maudhiyapura, from 
settlers who came from Maudha; 15, Lodhan, and 16, Khushipuras; 17, Jalehti 
Kalan and Khurd, from the Jalahas or weavers; 19, Gujarana ; 20, Panwiriya 
Darwaza; and 21, Jhagarda. The town is said to have been re-founded by 
Sharaf-ud-din, who called it after himself Sharafabad, about 1210 A.D. Rdtli 
was formerly of much more importance than it is now, and it has the appear¬ 
ance of a decayed town: the cause of its decline is probably owing to its dis¬ 
advantageous position and the want of good communications with other centres 
of trade, which would in themselves have to some extent counterbalanced the 
disadvantage of its position. On two sides the approach now leads across the 
Betwa and the Dkasan respectively* 

The public buildings are the tahsili, police-station, post-office, branch dis¬ 
pensary, tahsfli school, and two good mr&is. The bazar called Kot is a fine 
one, and this and other improvements owe their existence to Usmdn Kh&n, 
tahsilddr, who was stationed here for the greater part of the decade 1860-70. 
The market-day is Sunday. The trade is chiefly in grain, cotton, and molasses. 
There are manufactories of country cloths, dyeing, and saltpetre, but to no great 
extent* and there are one or two banking-houses in the town* 
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It possessed for the short space of two years {1867-68) a municipal consti¬ 
tution, but octroi duties were found to ruin the trade of the town, and to the 
joy of the inhabitants the municipality was abolished. The chaukiddri cess is 
levied here and yields Rs. 850 per mensem. The mosques, temples, and tanks 
in and outside the town are of the ordinary style. The only ancient buildings 
are some laithaks to the south of the town, which are evidently the work of the 
Chandels, to whom they are attributed. There are also the ruins of two forts* 
built by the Rajas of Jaitpur and Charkhari respectively, about the second half 
of last century: a mosque and a well show, from the inscriptions on them, that 
they were built in the reign of Aurangzeb. Outside R&th, on the west, is the 
tomb of the “ Bara Pir,” built by some native of R&th in times past over a 
brick brought from Baghdad from the tomb of Shaikh Abd-ul-kadir Jil&ni, also 
known as Ghausussiklain : to this on the 11th Rabi-us-mni people, as well 
Hindiis as Musalm4ns, resort, read fatihas and shave their childrens’ hair 5 
some sellers of sweetmeats and toys attend, but otherwise there is no trade. 

The population consists largely of Musalmans, but there are almost entirely 
the descendants of Hindi! converts (Nau-muslwns), and their customs and habits 
are more than half Hindu. They are, and have always been, orderly and well- 
disposed. During the scarcity of 1868-69, notwithstanding the severe distress, 
there were no public disburbances of any kind, and the increase of crime was 
very inconsiderable* Daring the mutiny, the Tahsildar, H&di Ali, and the 
Kanungo, Naubat Rai, were killed here, but the attack is said to have been made 
by people from outside Rath, especially by the zamlndars of Gauhaur, Bira, Ac. 

RATH, a parganah and tahsil of the Hamfrpur District, is bounded on 
the west by the Dhasan river; on the north by the Betwa ; on the east by the 
Jal&lpur Parganah; and on the south by the Panw&ri Parganah* 

The R&th Parganah, according to the census of 1872, had a total area of 381 
square miles and 256 acres, of which 251 square miles and 320 acres were cul¬ 
tivated. Of the area charged with Government revenue (379 square miles and 
512 acres), 46 square miles and 64 acres were returned as unculturable, 83 
square miles and 512 acres as culturable, and 249 square miles and 576 acres as 
cultivated. The area as given in 1871 was 244,434 acres, or 381 square miles 
and 594 acres. The area at Mr. Allen’s settlement in 1842 was 317 square 
miles and 522 acres, of which 816 acres were returned as free of revenue ; 69 
square miles and 225 acres were unculturable ; 78 square miles and 368 acres 
as culturable, and 168 square miles and 357 acres as cultivated, of which 2,389 
acres, or two square miles and 469 acres, were irrigated. The number of villages 
in 1872 was 134, of which 33 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 34 had between 200 
and 500; 31 had between 500 and 1,000; 31 had between 1,000 and 2,000; three 
between 2,000 and 3,000; one between 3,000 and 5,000; and'one (R&tb) above 
10,000* The positipn the principal Tillages is shown in the district map* 
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A portion of Rath was transferred to Jalalpur in 1842, while Rdth itself 
has received the entire Parganah of Kharka since that 
fiscal history. year. The settlement statistics of Rath as it stood at 

the time of Mr. Allen’s settlement are as follows :—The highest land-revenue of 
ihe first settlement (1808-07 to 1808-09)was Rs. 1,72,157; of the second (1809-10 
to 1814-15), Rs. 2,24,821; of the third (1815-16 to 1829-30), Rs. 2,7 >,541; of- 
the fourth (from 1830*31 to 1840-41), Rs. 2,34,509; of the fifth (from 1840-41 to 
1847-48), Rs. 2,33,177. Mr. Allen made the next settlement at Rs. 1,82,464, 
at a rate of 14 annas 4 pie on the total area, Re. 1-2-5 on the culturable area, 
and Re. 1-11-0 on the cultivated area. In 1872 the land-revenue stood at 
Rs. 2,10,381, or with cesses Rs. 2,24,148, while the amount paid by cultivators 
as rent and cesses was estimated at Rs. 3,48,646. The land-revenue in 1872 fell 
at 13 annas 9 pie on the total area, 13 annas 10 pie on the area assessed to 
revenue, and Re. 1-4-11 on the cultivated area per acre. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 102,499 souls, of whom 52,251 
were males and 50,248 were females, giving 269 souls 
Population. £ 0 £b e square m ji e (137 males and 132 females). The 

principal Hindii castes were Brahmans, 9,855 (4,626 females); Rajpiits, 3,174 
(1,395 females); Baniyas, 3,412 (1,654females); and other castes, 78,411 (38,623 
females), giving a total Hindu population of 94,852 souls, of whom 46,298 were 
females. The Musalmdns numbered 7,647, of whom 3,950 were females. The 
educational statistics show that there were 2,329 males who could read and 
write, of whom 380 were Musalmaus, 345 of the latter being under twelve years 
of age (!) Of the total population, three were returned as insane ; three as 
idiots ; 29 as deaf and dumb ; 557 as blind, and 24 as lepers. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya and Gaur. The 
Rajputs show Parihars principally, and next Panwdrs, Chauhdns, and Som- 
bansis ; while the Baniyas consist for the most part of Ghois, Agarwalas, and 
Parwars. The other castes comprise Ahirs, Garariyas, Darodgdrs, Kayaths, 
Sonars, Lohars, Kahdrs, Nafs, Bharbliunjas, Kumhdrs, Khagdrs, Gos&ins, 
Tamolis, Koris, Telis, Chamdrs, Dobis, Kachhis, Basors, Bhdts, Dams, Malls, 
Kalals, Joshis, Krirmis, Lodhas, Patahras, Ghosis, and Kadheras. The occupa¬ 
tion statements show 552 male adults employed in the learned professions ; 
4,016 in domestic service ; 1,073 in commerce; 15,280 in tilling the land and 
tending cattle; 6,762 in petty trades and mechanical arts; and 5,021 as labour¬ 
ers. Of the total population, 13,904 are shown as landowners, 26,727 as agri¬ 
culturists, and 61,868 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

The percentage of crops under cultivation in 1,842 to the total area cultivated 

Crops. was : — KhaH f cro P s : sugar-cane, 1*6 ; cotton, 13*6 ; 

1 rice, 0*4; bdjrd, 12*5 ; joar, 2*22 ; mash , 0*2; til, 3*5 ; 

indigo, 0-2 ; hemp, 01; Mon, 0-9—total 551. J Raid crops: wheat, 51; barley, 
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0*7 ; gram, 34*9 ; arhar , 2*0; alsi , 0*1; al , 0*8 ; and huszbn, 0*3, or a total of 44'6 
per cent* These, though old, are the latest statistics that can be relied upon. 
They show, however, the relative importance of the different crops in this par- 
ganah sufficiently well for all practical purposes. 

SAKRAR, a village in Parganah Mau of the Jbansi District, is distant 20 
miles from Jhansi and 20 miles from Mau. The population in 1865 was 1,341, 
and in 1872 was 1,374. There is a second-class police-station, a district post- 
office, and a village school here. 

SALAUN, a village of Parganah Jhansi in the Jhansi District, is situated 
23 miles from Jhansi, on the Pabuj river. The population in 1865 was 745, 
and in 1872 was 764. There is an old Hindii temple here in a good state 
of preservation, constructed by the Chandels. There is a fair school in the 
village. 

SAMTHAB, a small State in Bundelkhand, is bounded on the north and west 
by Gwaliar ; on the south-west, south, and south-east by the British District of 
Jhansi, and on the east by the Jalaun District. According to the Surveyor- 
General’s map in 1863 the area is 111,193 acres, or 173*74 square miles, with 
a population estimated in 1872 at 30,000 souls and a revenue of about four and 
a half lakhs of rupees. 1 . 

The State of Samthar was separated from Datiya only one generation pre¬ 
vious to the British occupation of Bundelkhand. When the British entered 
the province, Raja Ranjit Singh, Gujar, requested to be taken into the friend¬ 
ship and protection of the British Government, and presented a preliminary 
paper of six articles; but nothing definite was done till 1812, when a treaty 
was concluded with him. Ranjit Singh died in 1827, and was succeeded by his 
posthumous son, Hindfipat, the present Chief, who is of unsound mind. He has 
two sons, Raja Bahddur Chhatar Singh and Ram Singh. The Rani, being in 
charge of her husband and younger son, had assigned to her Parganah Amra 
for his support in 1866, while the elder son, Raja Bahadur Chhatar Singh, 
manages the remainder. This Chief is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 
He has received the right of adoption. The State is held subject to a relief 
of one-quarter of a year’s net revenue on direct successions, and half a year’s 
net revenue on successions by adoption. Sati was prohibited in 1847, and 
transit duties were abolished in 1863. Certain pretensions of R&rn Singh, 
urged on by the R&ni, to hold the reins of government were summarily disposed 
of in 1867. 2 The Raja is said to succeed well in the management of the State. 
He has made unmetalled roads in several directions, and done much to improve 
his capital from the somewhat neglected condition into which it had fallen. 
He is willing to subscribe to an Eton for Bundelkhand, if centrally placed, so 

1 Aitch. Treat., III., 194. 2 Bel. Rec., For, Dep., G. I., LXVIII, 43, xcvii; LXXXVX, 

II. 
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as not to take tie youths far from home. The servants of this State are all 
supported by assignments of land in lieu of money payments. 

SARA OR SARHA, a village in Parganah and Tahsili Badausa, of the 
Banda District, is distant 30 miles from Banda and 13 mile3 from Badausa* 
The population in 1865 was 2,793, and in 1871 was 2,439, consisting for the 
most part of Cham&rs. There is a village school and a market on Saturdays, 
chiefly attended by the villagers of the neighbourhood. The area of the village 
is 7,342 acres. The Barar, Kharf, and Patharfya rivulets flow in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

S ARIL A, a petty State within Parganah Jal&lpur of the British District 
ef Hamirpur, and surrounded on all sides by British territory, lies about 25 miles 
south of K&lpi, 75 miles north-west of Banda, and 42 miles from Hamirpur. 
The area is only 35 square miles, with a population of 4,500 souls and a revenue 
of about Rs. 30,000 per annum. It maintains a force of twenty-five horse 
and seventy-five foot. 

On the division of his estates by Pahar Singh, son of Jagatr&j, Raja of 
Jaitpur (see Jaitpur), Man. Singh, his second son, obtained Sarila; he was 
succeeded by Tej Singh, whose brother, Khet Singh, died without issue, and left 
him in sole possession of the estate. Tej Singh was expelled from his territories 
by Ali Bahadur. He, however, recovered a portion of them through the in¬ 
fluence of Himmat Bahadur, and at the time of the British occupation of Bun- 
■delkhand was in possession of the small village and fort of Sarila in Parganah 
Jalalpur of the Hamirpur District, yielding a revenue of Rs. 9,231 a year. 
In consideration of his voluntary submission, his surrender of several usurpa¬ 
tions and his influence in the district, the Collector granted him a aanad and an 
allowance of Rs. 1,000 a month, pending the orders of Government. 1 The 
villages, eleven in number, were conferred on him by sanad in 1807 2 and the 
pension was resumed. Tej Singh was succeeded by Anrud Singh, and he by 
his son Hinddpat, on whom the right of adoption was conferred. 3 Bhau Part&p 
Singh, son of Hindupat, died in 1870, 4 and Hindupat in 1871; the manage¬ 
ment of the State now lies with the Rani. 

SATAR, a town in Parganah Maudha and District Hamfrpur, lies about 
18 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,645, and in 1865 
was 2,606. This is*one of the villages of Bais Thakurs founded at the same 
time as Bidokhar. It was destroyed in 1795 A.D. by Ghani Bah&dur, which 
event they call the “ Ghani-sdl” One of Guman Singh’s mud forts still exists 
outside the village. There is a halk&hbandi school. Close by is held the 

board’s Proc., 3rd March, 1807, No. 9 ; 17th March, 1807, No. 9 ; 24th March, 1807 Tno. 36, 
'containing a letter from the Collector of Bundelkhand to the address of the Agent, Governor- 
General, dated 20th March, 1806 5 10th April, 1807, No. 13. 2 Aitch. Treat., HI 312 

mid, 225 ;sa Bee., G. I., F. D. ; LXXXL1, xxxix. * 
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Siddhon-ke-mela already mentioned (see Ham/rpub District), where there is a 
chaMtra (or platform), near which all who are desirous of offspring for them¬ 
selves or their cattle dig a small square of earth. The fair is held on the day 
of the full moon of Kdrttik , and lasts but a single day. 

SAYAURI, a village in Parganah Mau of the Jhansi District, lies close to. 
the Jalaun and Sdgar road, 37 miles from Jhansi and six miles from Mau. The* 
population in 1865 was 3,279, and in 1872 was 2,998. There is a second-class 
police-station, a district post-office, and a village school here. 

SAYYIDNAGAR, an old but decayed town of Parganah Urai, in the* 
Jalaun District, distant 17 miles from Urai, contained 732 houses and 2,560- 
inhabitants in 1865, and 2,980 residents in 1872. It formerly gave its name to ar 
subdivision or parganah. There is a police station and a balkahbandi school 
here. There is a large export of the aZ-dyed cloth called khartia , and a consi¬ 
derable manufacture of the yellow cloths known as zamurdi , which sell at 
Rs. 2-4-0 per thdn of eight yards ; dyeing is also practised here from the noti± 
dawdi 7 and har . The Chaukidari Act is in force and yields a revenue of Rs. 742 
a year, from which 11 watchmen, costing Rs. 480 a year, are entertained. 

SHAHGARH, the chief town of the tract bearing the same name in the* 
Sagar .District, about 40 miles north-east of S&gar. It is supposed to have ori¬ 
ginally formed part of the great Gond kingdom, whose head-quarters were at 
Mandla. In or about the year 1650 A.D., according to tradition, one Sli&h- 
man, a Bundela chieftain, obtained possession of the village and surrounding 
tract, defeating and killing Chintaman, its Gond ruler. It is well known that 
at that time the notorious freebooters of Bundelkhand frequently found safe* 
shelter in the dense and impenetrable jungles of Shahgarh. Sh&hman greatly- 
improved and enlarged the village, and built the fort which isnow partly- 
standing. In 1798 A.D., Mardau Singh, Raja of Garhakota, attacked and? 
defeated Kanbju, the descendant of Sh&hman, and took possession of the place*. 
He was afterwards killed at Garb&kota by the Raja of N&gpdr, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Arjun Singh, who died in the year 1842 A.D., and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Bakht Bali. This latter joined the insurgents in 
1857, taking possession of Mdlthaun and Garhakota. He was however, 
defeated by Sir Hugh Rose at Garhakota and Madanpur, and his troops dispen¬ 
sed, soon after which he gave himself up, under the amnesty, at Maraura^ 
and was sent as a State prisoner to Lahore, where he still remains* His pos* 
sessions have been divided into three portions, which have been annexed to the 
Districts of S&gar, Damoh, and Lalatpur. SMhgarh itself is considered a 
place of some note, as having been till lately the head-quarters of an indepen¬ 
dent Chief of ancient lineage. It is, however, by no means a large place, and 
is scarcely worthy of being called a town. It stands at the foot of a lofty 
range of hills, and is for the most part surrounded with dense jungle. The only 
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structure of any importance in it is a small fort to the east of the village, which 
contained the Raja’s palace. This was a building of some two or more stories, 
and was well and solidly built, but is now a total ruin. Excepting the manu¬ 
facture of iron, there is no special industry in Sh4hgarh. At the four villages 
of Bareta, Ainarmau, Hirapur, and Tigra, all situated in the northern extremity 
of this tract, iron ore is found and smelted. It is chiefly sent to Cawnpur. 
Bi-weekly markets are held here on Tuesdays and Saturdays, which are attended 
by the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, who barter small quantities of 
grain, coarse cloth', cotton, &c., for other products. There are in the villages 
a Government boys’ school, a girls’ school, and a dispensary.— (Central Pro¬ 
vinces Gazetteer). 

SIHONDA, a parganah in Tahsfli Girwdn of the Banda District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 308 square miles and 51 acres, of 
which 170 square miles and 474 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged 
with Government revenue (301 square miles and 320 acres), 41 square miles 
and 448 acres were returned as unculturable, 90 square miles and 409 acres 
as culturable, and 169 square miles and 102 acres as cultivated. There were 
160 villages: 63 with less than 200 inhabitants; 44 with from 200 to 500; 34 
with from 500 to 1,000; 15 with from 1,000 to 2,000; two with from 2,000 to 
3 ,000; and two with between 3,000 and 5,000. The district map sufficiently 
shows the parganah boundaries and position of the principal villages. 

The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during 
the same year was Rs. 1,58,856, or with cesses Rs. 1,62,316, while the amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,66,934. The 
incidence of the Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-13-1, 
on the revenue-paying area Re. 0-13-2, and on the cultivated area Re. 1-7-3. 

The population in 1872 numbered 78,848 souls, of whom 40,067 were males 
and 38,780 were females, giving a total population of 

Population. 9 • ? to to r r 

259 souls to the square mile (132 males and 127 
females). Amongst these there are 20 insane persons (paged or majntin); 15 
deaf and dumb (bahra aur gtinga) ; 290 blind (andhd) ; and 314 lepers (jazdmi 
or korhi). The Brahmans are nearly all Kanaujiyas, and the Rajputs belong 
to the Rargyan, Dikshit, Parih4r, Chauhan, Bais, Jaiswar, Tomar, and Sarnet 
clans. The Baniyas are almost entirely Ajudhiyabasis, Ghois, Kasaundhans, 
Saurasenas, and Agarwals. The other castes comprising the great majority 
of the Hindus are for the most part the same as those given under Darsenda. 
The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,423 males who can 
read and write, of whom 52 are Musalm4ns. The distribution of the popu- 
jj.. . lation among the great Hindu castes is Brahmans, 

"13,094 (6,127 females); Rajputs, 5,931 (2,573 females); 
Baniyas, 2,415 (1,225 females); and other castes, 52,802 (26,496 females). The 


Religion. 
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Musalmans number 4,606 souls, of whom 2,360 are females. T 7 .e occupation of 
the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., fii'st class, persons engaged in the 
learned professions, 176; second class, or persons en- 
Occupation. gaged in entertaining or serving men, 1,908 ; third 

class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 150 : and conveying goods, 
&e., 110 ; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 13,600 ; and per¬ 
sons engaged about animals, 183; fifth class, persons engaged in art and 
mechanical productions, in which matters of various kinds are employed in com¬ 
bination, 222 : cloth-workers, 1,660 : workers in food and drink, 794 : in animal 
substances, 5 : in vegetable substances, 563 : and in minerals, 861; sixth class, 
or labourers, 5,017 : persons of rank, 1: and no occupation, 252. Of the total 
population, 3,842 are returned as landholders ; 35,958 as agriculturists, and 
39,048 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

SIHONDA, or Seaundha, or Sehunda, or Sihondha, for it is variously 
spelled, a town in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsili Grirw&n of the Banda District, 
is distant 11 miles from Banda and three miles from Girw&n. The population 
in 1865 was 1,775, and in 1871 was 1,477, consisting for the most part of 
Musalmans. There is a daily bazar here and a tahsili school. The Ken flows 
under the fort and to the south-west of the town. Tradition ascribes the found¬ 
ation of the town to Baja Pithaura. There are ten muhallas in this town, viz., 
Mad&r, Aurangabad, Tewari, and Panre Tolas, and Mirdaha, Bahadur, Chaube, 
Dikhtan, and Khokhran Muhallas. These names sufficiently explain them¬ 
selves. Since the time of Aurangzeb the town has gradually declined in pros¬ 
perity. The ruins in its neighbourhood testify to its former importance, as, 
during the Muhammadan rule, it was the capital of an important division of 
Kalinjar Sirkar in the Subah of Allahabad. It was here that the rebel Khan 
Jahan, finding all further resistance fruitless, determined on disbanding his 
troops, and shortly after fell in action with the imperial troops (1630 A.D.) 

There are said to have been at one time 700 mosques (most of them probably 
used only as receptacles for the dead) and 900 wells within the town. The 
former have all fallen into decay with the exception of four, and the latter have 
been almost all choked up. There are the remains of a large fort on a hill 
near the town, but it has fallen into complete decay. There is another hill, 
Khatri Pah&r, near the town, on which is a temple to Devi Angaleswari, of con¬ 
siderable repute among the Hindu population. The fable attached to it is that 
Devi having to fly from the persecution of K&ns, in whose daughter’s character 
she had appeared on earth, rose bodily in the' air and sought a place of safety. 
She tried the strength of this hill with her finger, but finding it incapable of 
supporting her weight fled to Yindhyachal. From this legend the name of the 
temple built on the spot is derived—Angaleswari Devi, from avgali, 66 a finger.” 
The name Sihonda is probably a corruption of Sehunda, and derived from the 
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Dor tribe, of Rajputs who made a settlement here; they came from Kundarki 
and Sihondora (originally Dora) of Muradabad, and from Aligarh. 

Local traditions assume that Sihonda was an important city in the heroic 
period of early Indian history. There are however, to all appearance, no remains 
in its immediate vicinity of any great antiquity, and few (if any) earlier than 
the Muhammadan period. 

SI MATT NT, a village in Parganah Augasi and Tahsili Baberu of the Banda 
District, is distant 18 miles from Banda and seven miles from Baberii. The 
population in 1865 was 1,933, and in 1871 was 1,593, consisting for the most 
part of Kanaujia Brahmans. The G-arara, a tributary of the Jamna, flows 
through the village and pours itself into that river eight miles distant. There 
is a market held here on Friday. The name of the town is said to have origin¬ 
ated from that of the founder, who, according to some accounts, was Sy&m Muni, 
a Hindu and according to others Shah Muni, a Muhammadan fakir. In 
former times this town was the place of residence of the local governor, and 
consequently a place of some importance under native rule. The town still 
continued to give its name to the parganah until after the mutiny, when the 
parganah was broken up (1859-60), and its villages allotted to the adjoining Par- 
ganahs of Pailani and Augasi. There was formerly a fort here built by Shah 
Kuli, Sultan, but it has disappeared, A masjid built by the same individual 
and bearing an inscription, dated 988 Uijri (1581 A.D.) still exists; there 
is a school here. The.village area is 1,897 acres. 

SIHDHAN K ALANT, a village in Parganah and Tahsili Pailani of the Banda 
District, is situated near the Ken river, 21 miles from Banda and one mile from 
Pailaui. It is four miles from the metalled road at Chilla. The population in 
1865 was 2,505, and in 1871 was 2,527, consisting for the most part of G-aur 
Th4kurs. The traditionary account of the village is that it was formerly the 
point of junction (sandhi) of the Ken and the Jamna rivers, and thence received 
its name. There are two mosques and ten Hindd temples in the village, and 
also a tahsili school. The village is male up of four thoks , having a total area 
of 7,184 acres. 

SINGHPUR, a village in Parganah Darsenda and Tahsili Kamasin, in the 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 64 miles from Allahabad, 
28 miles from Banda, 12 miles from Karwi, and 11 miles from Kamasin. The 
population in 1865 was 2,347, and in 1872 was 2,531, consisting chiefly of 
Brahmans. There is a village school here. 

SISOLAR, a town in Parganah Maudha and District Hamfrpur, lies about 
21 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,415, and in 1865 
was 2,787. The zamfndirs are Dikhit Rajputs, whose rights were confiscated 
on account of bad behaviour in the mutiny. There is a police-station and a 
halkahbandi (or village) school. The market-day is Monday. 
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SITAPUR, a town in Parganah Tarahwan of the Banda District, is situated 
at a little distance from the foot of the sacred hill of Chitrakot, on the left hank 
of the Paisuni river, five miles from the tahsili town of Karwi and 43 miles 
from Banda. The principal street is situated on the bank of the river, and is 
lined by magnificent temples, all of which are of some antiquity, and are held in 
much veneration throughout all India. Pilgrims from all parts of India assem¬ 
ble at Sitapur and Chitrakot all the year round, and having bathed in the 
sacred waters at Sitapur, they perform the ceremony of circumabulation (parik- 
rama) round the holy hill, by measuring the circuit with their bodies extended 
flat on the ground, or by simply walking. The circuit is about five miles, and 
consists of a stone-paved pathway about two feet wide. The hill is a short dis¬ 
tance from Sitapur, and is situated in the Chaube jdgir of Kamta Rajola. The 
legends existing in Sitapur connect the place with Rama, after whose consort 
the name has been given. The original name appears to have been Jai Singh- 
pura, when it was inhabited by Kols at a time when Chitrakot was already an 
ancient place of worship. In the Sanvat year 1796 (1739 A.D.), Am&n Singh, 
Raja of Fanna, gave Jai Singhpura to Mahanfc Charan Das revenue-free, and the 
latter then changed the name to Sitapur, as already noticed, in honour of Sita, 
the consort of Rama. Gradually other mahants settled here, until it became as 
famous a place of pilgrimage almost as Chitrakot itself. There are now eight 
principal temples of a good size and of rich workmanship. The permanent 
population in 1865 numbered 2,608 souls, and in 1872 was 2,327 of all classes. 
There is a police-outpost, and the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. There 
are four muhallas : Sitapur KMs, Balbadrpura, Puri Chitrakot, and Arhalpurn. 
There are a large number of mahznts, but the leading one is the successor of 
Charan D&s, by name Raghunath Das, whose akhara is the finest in the village. 
Sitapur contains a large number of shops, and during the fair a brisk trade is car¬ 
ried on; but in spite of its reputed sanctity, it is one of the greatest hotbeds of 
immorality and debauchery in Bundelkhand. 

SRIXAGAR, a town in Parganah Mahoba of the JBamirpur District, lies 
on the road to Naugaon, 65 miles from the civil station. In 1871 the popula¬ 
tion was 4,448, and in 1865 was 4,722. It was founded by Mohan, an 
illegitimate son of Chhatars£l, Bundela, in the first quarter of the last century. 
The wards are named Bhairon and Manoharganj, Dub6, and Sonakpuras, the 
Bazar and Banspah&riapura. Srinagar is a decayed and decaying town : on 
the death of Mohan Singh, who fostered it, it was not neglected by the Jalaun 
pandits ,, in whose possession it was; but during the mutiny it was sacked by the 
outlaw Despat’s band, and has never since recovered. Its desolate appearance 
strikes one very strongly in going through the town : everywhere are the ruins of 
what were once fine houses, now either altogether deserted, or in some part of 
which the population is content to live, while the i-est is going to ruin. The town 
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now contains a police-station and post-office, a parganah school, which is the 
best vernacular school in the district, and a bazar ; there is also a wretched sardi 
and two fine tanks, one of which, called Bara T&l, has an island in the middle, 
on which however there is nothing now but some chaMtras . Idols, in brass and 
other metals are manufactured in the town to a small extent, but even this ma¬ 
nufacture is declining. There is but little trade and that chiefly in grain. 
The market days are Mondays and Fridays. The chaukidari cess'is levied here, 
and yields Rs. 90 per mensem. The only famous person connected with the 
town is Mohan Singh, the founder, whose descendants still hold the zamlndari of 
Bamnora. Mohan Singh used to reside here and built the fort on the hill over¬ 
hanging a part of the town. The fort is not an extensive building, but in it was 
the mint whence, in the time of the Jalaun pandits , Srinagari rupees issued, which 
are still the coinage most in use in the southern parganahs of this district and 
in the adjacent Native States, and up to 1842 were the currency in which the 
revenue assessments were calculated. Mohan Singh also constructed the Bara 
Tal, with the island picturesquely situated in the middle of it. The Jalaun 
pandits appointed an amil , who used to reside here ; but since it came into our 
possession, no officer higher than an officer in charge of a police-station has ever 
resided in Srinagar. 

SUHAWAL, a petty jdgir in Bundelkhand, of which the chief town is 
situated on the route by Riwa from Allahabad to Sagar, 168 miles south-west 
of Allahabad, and on the river Satnf here crossed by a ford fifty yards wide. 
It was formerly defended by a fort of massive proportions, but rude construction, 
and now in ruins. Elevation above the sea 1,059 feet. In 1863 the area was 
estimated at 300 square miles, with a population of 50,000 and a revenue of 
about Rs. 27,000 per annum. 1 Suh&wal is bounded on the north by Kotlii ; 
on the south by Nagaudh ; on the east by Riw& ; and on the west by Pannd. This 
State was entered in the sanad granted to Raja Kishor Singh as a feudatory 
of Pann&. But for the same reasons that separate sanads were granted to the 
Chiefs of Kothi and Uchahara (N&gaudh) on the British occupation of Bundel¬ 
khand, a sanad was granted to Lai Aman Singh, JBh&gel, the seventh Rais of 
Suhawal, confirming him in his State on his tendering a deed of allegiance. 
Lai Amin Singh resigned the State to his eldest son, Raghunash Singh. In 
1830 Suhdwal was taken under British administration, to liquidate a claim pre¬ 
ferred against the Rais by a merchant whom he had plundered. In 1833 it 
was restored to Lai Am in Singh, his son, Raghunath Singh, having died in 
the interval. In 1840 Amlin Singh made over the estate to his second son, 
L&l Sheo Singh. By improvidence and misrule the State became involved in 
debt, and in 1845 it was taken under British management at the R&iV own 
request. The R&is has been guaranteed the right of adoption. Lai Sheo Singh’s 

1 Aitch. Treat,, IIL, 248,405. Dr. Stratton in 1873 gives the revenue as Rs. 27,000; 
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eldest son, Indarjit, died in 1856, leaving a son, Lai Sher Jang Bahadur Singh, 
then about two years old. Lai Sheo Singh died in October, 1865, but the jdgir 
remained under British management till 1871, when Rais, L&l Sher Singh 
Bahadur, who has has been educated at the Wards Institution in Benares, suc¬ 
ceeded to the State. 1 

For the disorder into which the State had fallen under Sheo Singh’s admin¬ 
istration his brotherhood had more to answer than himself. Dr. Stratton 
writes that their turbulence, and yet union among themselves to secure for each 
a share of the State, had, together with the Chief’s own proceedings, left the 
latter almost without revenue and entirely without authority. The brother¬ 
hood wished each a large portion, as in the older times, when a Rajpiit heri¬ 
tage was pretty much according to the strength of the claimant, and when, 
from having constantly to fight for their chiefs and themselves, without the 
former being put to expense for any attempt at government in their estates, 
there wa«s a reason for the system, which does not exist now, when the brother¬ 
hood have simply to enjoy the fruit of their jdjirs 7 subject in some cases, but 
not in all, to a light assessment or quit-rent, while the modern cost of govern¬ 
ing the whole State devolves on the Chief. As it was, the British Government 
could only secure, for the support of the Chiefship, about a third of the State, 
the total revenue of which is nearly a lakh. Some of the relatives of the 
young Chief have claims to a reconsideration of the amount of income allowed 
them when the State was in debt, but actual division or portioning out of terri¬ 
tories, held as a single Chiefship under sanad from # the British Government, 
w r as long ago prohibited. This was found necessary on account of the dis¬ 
orders and absence of government induced when, after progressive divisions, 
a Chief was finally left worse provided for than many of his clan, and wholly 
unable to cope with or control them, although he was, by the terms of his rela¬ 
tions with Government, responsible for the good administration of the whole 
Chiefship. This {State is under the Political Agent for Bhagelkhand residing 
at Riwa. 2 

SUMERPUR, a town of Parganah Sumerpur in the Hamirpur District, 
lies in latitude 25'-50'-30", and at au elevation of 379‘12 feet above the level 
of the sea, distance nine miles from the town of Hamirpur. In 1865 the popu¬ 
lation numbered 6,360 souls, and in 1872 was 5,599, of whom 2,762 were females. 
There were 5,152 Hindfis (2,532 females) and 447 Musalmans (230 females). 
The area of the site is 100 acres, giving 56 souls to the acre. The watch and 
ward cess is not collected. Tradition assigns the name to one Sumer Kh&ngar, 

T ,. ,. A . but who he was or when the town was founded is not 

Local tradition. 

known. It has four subdivisions (or thoks ): Garhgaj, 

1 Sel. Kec., For, Dep., G. I., LI., 45 ; Ibid, LXXX VI, auff. * SeL Rec., For Dep., G. I., 
LXXXYL, xxx. 
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TTncha, Chaixd, and Imliya. The last was in recent times formed from the 
Garhgaj thok, and was named after a grove of tamarind trees (imli) which stood 
there. TTncha (high) was probably so called from its relative position; an¬ 
other name for the town is Barua, which is explained by the story, that in 
the time of Khaman -Singh of Charkhari and Goman Singh of Banda (see 
Jaitpur), the zamxndars had to bear the burthen (bdr) of collecting the 
revenues of the parganah. 

That the village is of some antiquity is proved by the mounds of bricks, 
tiles, &c., the ruins of old habitations, found everywhere, and on which houses 
are built, and the existence of three Jcheras in the immediate neighbourhood, at 
Lakhanpur, so called from its having been burnt down (Lakharidiya) by 
Naww&b Muhammad Khan of Furrakhabad; Mirzapur, the site of a Khangar 
village (perhaps the one founded by Sumer Khangar) and Itara, a few miles 
from the present Sumerpur, and which is said to have been once a large city. 
Glass bangles and earthen-ware remains are found in the kheras , and now and 
then coins. There are the ruins of two forts, both outside the village; one is 
said to have been built by a Naww&b of Furrakhabad, and the other, more 
■ recently, by Kham&n Singh, Bundela, about the middle of last century. Both 
are small and in all probability served only to overawe the villagers. There is 
a tradition that the Thakurs also had a fort, but the site has been since built 
upon. The town is mentioned in the Chandraysa as one of the Than&s esta¬ 
blished by Prithir&j on the occasion of his attack on Mahoba about 1180 A.D. 
It was formerly the seat of a tahsiii, which however was abolished in 1855. 
The town is probably much the same as we found it on our first possession of 
the district. It contains a police-station and a tahsiii school, the attendance 
at which is not large. 

It has two markets in the week—on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Except 
dyeing on a small scale, there are no manufactures worth mentioning, nor is 
there any trade except in grain and cattle, and this is to no very great ex¬ 
tent. There is a road or street running through the three thoh, Garhgaj, 
Ohand, and Uncha, and on the sides of it the bazar or market is held. The 
oldest building is a temple built by Gosains, hut even this has little appear¬ 
ance of any antiquity. It is said that a Nawwab of Furrakhabad exacted a 
lakh of rupees from the village about 1543 A.D., for which Nand Lai, the 
then headman, was taken to Hamirpur to find security. Shujaud-daula oc¬ 
cupied the present camping-ground on the occasion of his invasion of Bundel- 
khand. The zamxndars are chiefly Thakurs, but there are a few Brahmans; 
the former have the character of being turbulent. Sumerpur is mentioned in 
the mutiny report as‘having been exposed to constant ravages. The encamp- 
ing-ground is not a good one: the ground, being of kdbar soil, is full of 
holes and cracks, and the maMwa trees are stunted and afford but little 
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shade; for one or two tents, however, there are atl east two good encamping 
grounds. 

SUMERPUR, a parganah of Tahsili Hamfrpur, lies to the south of the Bet- 
wa, in the north-eastern corner of the District of Hamirpur. According to the 
census of 1872 Parganah Sumerpur had a total area of 240 square miles and 
384 acres, of which 153 square miles and 320 acres were cultivated. Of the 
area charged with Government revenue (239 square miles and 512 acres), 34 
square miles and 256 acres were returned as uncultarable ; 52 square miles and 
448 acres as oulturable, and 152 square miles and 448 acres as cultivated. Ac¬ 
cording to the district authorities, the area in 1871 was 153,981 acres, or 240 
square miles and 381 acres. The total area recorded by Mr. Allen in 1842 
gives 240 square miles and 310 acres, of which 536 acres wore held free of 
revenue; 37 square miles and 302 acres were returned as uneulturable ; 85 
square miles and 518 acres as culturable, and 116 square miles and 234 acres 
as cultivated, of which only 116 acres were irrigated. This shows a great 
increase in cultivation. The number of villages in 1872 was 77, of which 15 
had less than 200 inhabitants ; 22 had between 200 and 500; 18 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; seven had between 2,000 and 
3,000 : and one had above 5,000. The position of the principal villages is 
shown on the district map. This tract was formed into a parganah by the 
Bundelas in Aurangzeb’s reign. 

The highest land-revenue of the first settlement of this parganah (1806-07 to 
. ,.. 1808-09), made by Mr. J. D Erskine, was Rs. 1 56,383. 

The maximum of the second settlement, effected by 
Mr. Wauchope for 1809-10 to 1814-15, was Rs. 1,68,897. The highest reve¬ 
nue of the third settlement, concluded by Mr. Waring for 1815-16 to 1829-30, 
was Rs. 2,62,154 ; of the fourth settlement, made by Mr. Ainslie for 1830-31 to 
1840-41, was Rs. 1,66,929. Mr. Allen made the next settlement for Rs. 
1,40,348, at a rate of Re. 0-14-7 on the total area, Re. 1-1-4 on the cultur- 
able area, and Re. 1-14-2 on the cultivated area. In 1872 the land-revenue 
stood at Rs. 1,39,237, or with cesses Rs. 1,47,696, while the amount paid by 
cultivators as rent and cesses was estimated at Rs. 2,59,265. The land-revenue 
during the same year fell at fourteen and a half annas on the total area, and at 
the same rate on the area assessed to revenue, while the rate on cultivation was 
Re. 1-6-8. 

The population in 1872 numbered 61,987 souls, of whom 32,759 were 

Population males and 29,228 were females, giving 257 inhabitants 

to the square mile (136 males and 121 females). The 
Hindus classified among the principal castes gave 5,610 Brahmans (2,582 
females ); 10,999 Rajpfits (4,662 females); 2,735 Baniyas (1,352 females); and 
39,910 of other castes (19,350 females), thus giving a total Hindu population of 
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59,254 souls, of whom 27,946 were females. The Musalmans numbered 2,733 
souls, of whom 1,282 were females. The educational statistics show that there 
were 1,036 males who could read and write, of whom 34 only were Musalmans. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas, Gaurs, and Bhats. 
The Rajput clans comprise Panwars, Bais, Gaurs, Ghandels, Gautams, and 
Gaharwars; while the Baniyas consist chiefly of Umrs, Ghois, Ajudhiyabasis, 
Dadumrs, and Kasaundhans. Other castes contain Ahfrs, Garariyas, Darod- 
gars, Kayaths, Sonars, Lohars, Kahars, Kais, Bharbhxinjas, Kumhars, Kha- 
gars, Gosains, Tamolis, Koris, Telis, Chamars, Dhobis, Kachhis, Basors, Bhats, 
Darris, Malis, Kalals, Eurmis, Lodhas, Patahras, Ghosfs, Bair&gis, Arakhs, 
and Khatiks. The occupation statements show 172 male adults employed in 
the learned professions ; 1,564 in domestic service; 336 in commerce; 12,940 
in tilling the ground and tending cattle; 2,829 in petty trades and mechani¬ 
cal arts ; and 3,798 as labourers. Of the total population, 7,167 are shown 
as land-owners, 27,617 as agiculturists, and 27,203 as engaged in occupations 
other than agriculture. 

The percentage of crops under cultivation in 1842 were —hhctrif crops, sugar¬ 
cane (only twenty acres); cotton, 17*3; Idjrd, 7*4; jodr, 
Cr ° pS * 32*9; mash , 0*1; til, 2*7; hemp, 0*6 ; kodon, samdn, 

0*4—total 61*6 : rabi crops, wheat, 3*0; barley, 0*2; grain, 28*1; mastir, 3*8 ; 
nisi, 0*3 ; al, 2*8; and kusum., 0*2—total, 38*4. These statistics, though old, are 
the latest we have that can be relied upon, and sufficiently show the relative 
importance of the various crops. 

SUNGRA, a town situated in Parganah Panwari of District Hamirpur, 
about 60 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 was 3,861, and 
in 1865 was 4,103. Tradition derives the name from a stingar or sur, a 
boar, which infested the rocks in the vicinity and rendered the place uninhabit¬ 
able. On its death, a fort was built here by the Jaitpur Rajas. The more com¬ 
mon name is, however, Kunwarpur, so called, after Kunwar Rai Singh, Panwar, 
who settled here about the middle of the last century. The tahsili remained here 
up to 1871, since when it has been removed to Kdlpahar. There is a halkah- 
bandi (or* village) school and a police-station. Of the Panwar family, Noni 
Arjun Singh distinguished himself in the service of Guman Singh of Banda, 
acquiring much territory for his master and ridding him of many enemies, 
among others Kham&n Singh (see Banda). Arjun Singh was himself killed 
in action with Ali Bah&dur about 1785 A. D. ; a descendant, Mahipat Singh, was 
hanged for mutiny in 1857, and since then the lamily has become very much 
reduced. There is a large masonry well (baolij in the fort which, being on a 
height, commands a beautiful view. 

SUPA, a town in Parganah Panwari and District of Hamirpur, lies 55 
miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 4,675, and in 1865 
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was 4,828. The Lodhi zamindars declare they obtained possession from Pri- 
thiraj about 1180 A.D. There is a halkahbandi (or village ^ school, and ab&zar, 
■with a market on Tuesdays ; also the remains of a fort built by Arjun Singh, 
Panw£r, about 1770 A.D., which was dismantled by the British in 1805 (see 
Sungra). There is some trade in cotton here, but the manufactures are not 
of much importance. 

SURAULI BUZURO, a town situated on the banks of the Jamna in Par- 
ganah Sumerpur, and Tahsili Hamirpur of the Hamirpur District, about six 
miles from the civil station. In 1872 it had a population of 2,369, and in 1865 
of 2,521. It has a halkahbandi school. The zamind&rs are Gkiur Th&kurs, who 
are inclined to be turbulent. During the mutiny they gained possession of one 
or two guns, and with their aid levied black-mail on the passengers by the 
' Jamna. By way of punishment the village was given in farm for fourteen 
years, but has since been restored to the proprietors. There is a ferry here. 

TALBAHAT, the chief town of the Parganah Talbahat, in the Lalatpur 
District, lies in latitude 25°-2 / -50' / and longitude 78 0 -28'-55", at a distance of 
26 miles from Lalatpur. The population in 1865 was 5,193, and in 1872 was 
4,813. The name is derived from a large tank which supplies water for irriga¬ 
tion purposes to several of the surrounding villages. There is the remains of 
an old fort demolished by Sir Hugh Rose in 1857. 

The town contains many ruinous and vacant houses, the people in con- 

siderable numbers having deserted tlieir houses, espe- 
Th.e town ° 7 *• 

cislly in the famine year of 1869, and gone to Malwa, 
which here appears to include Narsinghpur, Hosliangabad, Bhupal, Indur, 
and other countries within twenty days’ march south of Buudelkhand. Talbahat 
is gathered, after the frequent manner of Bundelkhand towns and villages, 
under a hill, which dominates it. At Talbahat the hill is a longish range of 
primitive rock, along the top of which are extensive masomy battlements, 
enclosing a fort now in ruins. Westward of the rocky range, which is perhaps 
about 800 feet high, the town spreads out an orderly array of brick buildings, 
with, as a rule, nearly flat tiled roofs. - The buildings are somewhat scattered, 
with many trees intermixed, and are so numerous, and cover so much space, 
as to appear to make up a town of many inhabitants. It is not until the 
number of ruinous or empty or partly-peopled houses are seen in the town 
that the population statement can be accepted as correct. 

Eastward of the range is a great tdl (or lake), after which the town is named— 
a lake of deep water, with a surface of at least a mile square, and at certain 
times of the year no doubt quite twice that in extent. This tdl appears to receive 
the rain-drainage of a considerable basin naturally dammed up by the rocky 
range, certain portions of which have probably been strengthened and improved. 
Certainly the lake does drain through the range past the southern outskirt of 
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tlie town into the AMrwara Nala, which rnns down to the Betwa. Around the 
town and around the lake, and especially along its northern border, there is a deep 
fringe of green, being cultivated fields; but all the remainder of the country, as 
seen from above, appears to be a yasfe jungle of undulating surface, with here 
and there a hill Its houses, as a rule, are remai'kably good; their walls in many 
instances built in panels, with deep eaves between the lower and upper storey, 
the eaves supported by close-set notched trusses. Many houses have fallen into 
ruins; indeed, good brick-houses in ruins, for there are very few mud-built 
houses, characterize the place. 

The bazar is situated about the centre of the town, a tolerably wide road¬ 
way about 150 yards long, lined on each side by low tiled shops. At the 
southern end of the bazar-way is a fine well, with st9ps going down to 
the water through a passage on one side, said to have been made 300 years 
ago; it is all in fair repair now, but the water it contains, about twenty feet 
from the surface, is bad. This is the case with all the town wells, which con¬ 
tain brackish water, and the drinking-water is taken from wells outside the 
town. At the southern outskirfc of the town, and the land immediately under 
the roeky range, there-is a swamp of considerable extent, fed by water from the 
lake, which in the rains conies through a passage provided there. The AMr¬ 
wara hfala takes its rise from this swamp, giving off a clear shallow stream to 
the nadl which passes westward of the town, and tlni3 drains the site efficiently 
in the rains. In the neighbourhood of the swamp much rice is grown, but by 
far the greater part of it is filled with grass and water-plants. A market is 
held twice a week in the bazar road, but only grain and a little cotton is 
brought for sale. 1 

TALBAHAT, a parganah of Tahsili Lalatpur in the Lalatpur District, had > 
according to the census of 1872, a total area of 283 square miles and 592 acres, 
of which 44 square miles and 48 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged 
with Government revenue (265 square miles and 531 acres), 106 square miles and 
536 acres were returned as unculturable, 119 square miles and 502 acres as 
culturable, and 39 square miles and 133 acres as cultivated. According to the 
records of the settlement made in 1864-65 the total area was then found to be 
283 square miles and 592 acres, of which 25 square miles and 545 acres were 
held under an ubay-Lipv quit-rent) tenure, and the remaining 258 square miles and 
47 acres was distributed as follows : —revenue free, 26 acres ; unculturable, 100 
square miles and 531 acres ; culturable, 104 square miles and 432 acres; and 
cultivated, 49 square miles and 15 acres. If the amount of cultivated land in the 
uhari estates he added (4 square miles and 598 acres) the total cultivation in 
1864-65 will be 53 square miles and 613 acres, showing a considerable falling off 
in 1873. The number of villages in 1872 was 100; of these, 53 had less than 

1 From Planck’s Report, 1871, page 47. 
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200 inhabitants; 30 had between 200 and 500; 12 had between 500 and 1,000; 
four had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The 
district map shows the boundaries of the parganah and the position of the prin¬ 
cipal villages. 

The soil is mostly very poor and light, and little or no rail is grown with¬ 
out irrigation, of which there is 22 per cent, on the total cultivation, or five per 
cent, more than in any other parganah. Out of a total of 106 villages, 66 are 
held by Thakurs, or 62*26 per cent. In Parganah B&nsi the percentage of 
Thakur villages is less than 29, and this accounts for the lighter rate of assess¬ 
ment in Talbahat, The proportion of Miarif is 77 per cent. Many of the 
villages towards the north in the tract bordering on the Betwa are extremely 
t poor. There is nothing but poor patkaro soil, and 

occasionally great damage is caused by the river over¬ 
flowing its banks. It may be added that both these parganahs have suffered 
most severely during the drought of 1868, owing to the paucity of good soil 
and the drying up of the wells and tanks. 

The first assessment of this parganah was made by Captain Blake for 
1843-44 to 1847-48, at an initial revenue of Rs. 20,419, 
[Fiscal history. rising to Rs. 26,072, or with ubari (Rs. 1,565), Rs. 

27,648. The second settlement, for 1848-49 to 1852-53, was made by Captain 
Harris at Rs. 21,514, which rose to Rs. 26,625, or with ubari (Rs. 1,401) to 
Rs. 28,066. The third settlement, for 1853-54, effected by Captain Gordon, 
gave a land-revenue of Rs. 20,097, rising to Rs. 25,151, and with ubari to 
Rs. 26,396. The fourth settlement, conducted by Captain Tyler, commenced with 
a land-revenue of Rs. 25,346. and gave an average on the five years preceding 
the new settlement in 1864-65 of Rs. 25,059, or with ubari Rs. 25,854, or thir¬ 
teen annas one pic on the cultivated acre. Colonel James Davidson’s assessment, 
made in 1864-65 and reported in 1869, gave a land-revenue of Rs. 21,326, or 
with cesses Rs. 23,598, and an ubari revenue of Rs. 795, or with cesses Rs. 923; 
total Rs. 24,254. This assessment fell at the rate of ten annas on the cul¬ 
tivated acre, and three annas six pie on tho culturable aero. In 'particular 
cases it was progressive, reaching a maximum of Rs. 22,121 for land-revenuo 
and Rs. 795 for ubari in 1869, which sum was confirmed until the 30th June, 
1888. In 1872 the land-revenue stood at Rs. 21,671, including ubari, or 
Rs. 24,200 with ubari and cesses, while the rents and cesses paid by cultivators 
were estimated at Rs. 43,342. The laud-revenue then fell at the rate of one 
anna eleven pie per acre on the total area, two annas on the revenue-paying 
area, and twelve annas four pie on the cultivated acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 31,650 souls, and divided according 
^ t to religion, there were 31,334 Hindus and 306 were 

Musalmans (141 females). Amongst tlio Hindis ■were 


Population. 
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3,004 Brahmans, of whom 1,473 were females; 4,526 Rajputs (2,156 females); 
1,293 Baniyas (579 females); and all other castes numbered 22,511 souls, of 
whom 10,810 were females. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Gaur, 
Sanadh, and Jajhotiya. The Rajputs belong for the most part to the Bundela, 
Pan war, Janwar, Hangar, and Raikwar clans ; while the Baniyas consist princi¬ 
pally of Jainis and Parwars. Amongst the other castes, the principal are the 
Ahirs, Kabars, Jhajhariyas, Chamars, Basors, Sonars, Dhobis, Kayaths, 
Kachhis, Lodhas, Telis, Nais, Koris, Barhaxs, Khagars, Lohars, Garariyas, 
and Kumhars. There were 521 landowners, 15,813 agriculturists, and 15,516 
engaged in occupations other than agriculture. Out of a total population of 31 650 
souls, giving 112 to the square mile, 427 males were able to read and write, of 
whom three were Musalmans. The occupations of adult males show that 83 
belonged to the learned professions; 765 were engaged in domestic service; 
516 in commerce; 5,302 iu growing grain and tending animals; 1,008 in me¬ 
chanical arts and trades ; and 2,241 were labourers. All other statistics are given 
under the district notice. 

TAR AH WAN, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Karwf 
Subdivision, in the Banda District, is distant a quarter of a mile from Karwi, the 
tahsili town of the parganah, 42 miles east from Banda, and 48 miles from 
Allahabad. The population in 1865 was 3,772, and in 1872 was 3,137, of all 
classes of Hindus and Musalmans. The river Paasuni flows near the site. At 
present the town has fallen into decay, and is interesting more on account of its 
traditions than its present prosperity. There is a large bazar for local trade. There 
are no public buildings except a school and two girls’ schools, which however are 
not very successful. There is no municipality, hut Act XX. of 1856 is in 
force. The inhabitants consist, of Brahmans, Baniyas, Marhattas, Muhamma¬ 
dans, and a large number of the lower Hindu castes. The tradition, which in this 
place is more consistent and intelligible than in other parts of the subdivision, is 
that about 250 years ago the name of this town was Tiehhakpura, and that one 
Basant Rai, Surki of Gabora, was ruler who built the fort, and then the place 
acquired the name of Tarahti. In course of time this became changed to its pre¬ 
sent form, Tarahwan. Basant Rai, who seems to have been a petty ruler, suc¬ 
ceeded to the Raja of PannS, who held Tarahwan for one hundred years, 
after which it was granted to one Rahim Khan of Fathipur, who held the title 
of Naww&b and ruled for 40 years, after which with other parts'of the district 
it came into the hands of the British. 

The fort is still standing, though in ruins, and a magnificent pile it is. There 
is an underground passage, now almost entirely blocked up, said to be a mile in 
length. Six Hindu temples and five mas]ids still exist. The reason why so 
many Muhammadans are found in Tarahwan appears to be that they are the 
descendants of Rahim Khan’s followers, who formed a small colony among 
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themselves, a fact which, accouiits for the numerous Musalm&n graveyards near 
Tarahwan. There are two very old temples (or akh&ras), one was built in Sanvat 
1789 (1732 A.D.) To this akhara six revenue-free villages are attached, and 
the grant originally made by the Rajas of Panna has been confirmed by the 
British Government. Another was built in 1851 Sanvat (1794 A.D.) To this 


also two revenue-free villages are attached. 

There are eight muhallas (or wards), known as the Dhaturha, Pathariyan, 
Gargan, Farrash, Ckliipteri, Babu and Rakeliyan Muhallas, and the Dandiyan- 
tola. It is, however, as the residence of Amrit Rao, the son of the Peshwa, 
Raghubhai (Ragoha), that Tarahwan deserves notice. An agreement was made 
with him by the Government in 1803*guaran teeing to him and his son a pension 
of seven lakhs of rupees. He selected Tarahwan (adjoining Karwx) as his 
residence, where a jdgir of Rs. 4,691 was conferred on him. Amrit Rao died in 
1824, and was succeeded by his son, Benaik Rao. On Benaik Rao’s death the 
pension of seven lakhs ceased. He left two sons by adoption, Nardyan Rao and 
Madho Rao. These joined in the rebellion in 1857, and their family estates were 
confiscated. Nar&yan Rao died a prisoner at Hazaribagh in 1860. Madho Rao 
was pardoned in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at Bareli 
as a ward of the British Government; a provision of Rs. 30,000 has been made 
for him. Balwant Rao, a nephew of Benaik Rao, has a considerable zamfndari 
in Earwi, which was continued to him after the mutiny, owing to the good 


offices of the late Mr. F. O. Mayne. 

TARAHWAN, a parganah in Tahsili Karwi of the Banda District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, a total area of 466 square miles and 58 acres, 
of which 138 square miles and 352 acres wore cultivated. Of the area charged 
■with Government revenue (425 square-miles and 454 acres) 152 square miles 
and 301 acres are returned as unculturable, 143 square miles and 461 acres 
as culturable, and 124 square miles and 333 acres as cultivated. The number 
of villages is given as 293. The map sufficiently shows the boundaries and 
principal towns and villages. There are 172 villages with less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 78 with from 200 to 500; 29 with from 500 to 1,000; 10 with from 
1,000 to 2,000; two with from 2,000 to 3,000; and two with from 3,000 to 5,000, 
The first settlement of this parganah was made on an assessment of Rs. 

1,61,402. Four settlements were subsequently made 
before the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
by which the land-revenue was fixed at Rs. 97,052, The Purwa jdgir (see 
Kalinjar) was further resumed and assessed at Rs. 2,555, making a total land- 
revenue of Rs. 99,607. This was increased in 1859-60 to Rs. 99,992, falling 
at the rate of Re. 0-5-2*7 per acre on the total area. In 1872 the entire 
land-revenue of this parganah was Rs. 1,08,056, or w r ith cesses Rs. 1,10,471, 
"while the rents and cesses paid by the actual cultivators were estimated at 
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Population, 


Rs. 1,64,076. The land-revenue now falls at Re. 0-5-10 on the total area, 
Re, 0-6-4 on the revenue-paying area, and Re. 1-2-5 on the cultivated area. From 
1843 to 1869 fifteen whole villages were sold by private sale, and from 1848 to 
1872 portions of sixteen villages changed hands. From 1845 to 1853 fifteen vil¬ 
lages were sold for arrears of the Government revenue, and seven villages were 
divided and constituted seventeen separate mahals (or estates) from 1849 to 1867, 
The total population in 1872 numbered 85,323 souls, of whom 44,362 were 
males and 40,961 were females, giving 183 souls to 
the square mile (95 males and 88 females). Amongst 
these there were four insane persons (payal or majmin) ; 4 idiots (fatir-ul-akl or 
icamsamajh); 10 persons deaf and dumb (hahra aur gihga) ; 117 blind (andha) ; 
and 15 lepers (jazdnii or korhi). The principal Brahman subdivisions are 
the Kanaujiya, Maharashtra, and Sarwariya. The Rajputs are chiefly of the 
Gautam, Dikshit, Chauhan, Panwar, Qaharwar, Kachwaha, Bharaddwaj, and 
Jangh&ra clans. The Baniyas belong to the Agrahri, Ajuihiyabasi, Ghoi, 
Kasaundhan, Kasarwani, and Agarwal subdivisions- The other castes are 
Chamars, Kumhars, Kahars, Lohars, Barhais, Kolis, Ahirs, Telis, Nais, Dhobis, 
Darzis, Dorns, Lodhas, Bharbhunjas, Morals, Araklis, Garariyas, Chakwas, 
Patwas, Kurmfs, Son&rs, Kayaths, Kachhis, Tamolis, Kalals, Bairagis, Hal- 
wais, Bhats, Khatiks, Khewats, Mails, Nuniyas, Gonds, Pasis, and Baheliyas. 
The educational statistics of this parganah giro a total of 1,089 males who 
can read and write, of whom 58 are Musalmans. The 
distribution of the population among the great Hindu 
castes is Brahmans 17,095 (8,081 females); Rajputs, 1,923 (853 females) % 
Baniyas, 3,045 (1,460 females); and other castes, 60,317 (29,134 females)* 
The Musalmans number 2,937 souls, of whom 1,423 are females. The occu¬ 
pation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, persons 
engaged in the learned professions, 383; second class, 
or persons engaged in entertaining or serving men, 
2,159; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 125, and con¬ 
veying goods, &e., 50; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &a. f 
15,671, and persons engaged about animals, 118; fifth class, persons engaged 
in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds are em¬ 
ployed in combination, 179: cloth-workers, 657: workers in food and drink, 
802: in animal substances, 108 : in vegetable substances, 424 : and in minerals, 
527 ; sixth class, or labourers, 7,164 : persons of rank, 41: and no occupation, 
286. Of the total population, 831 are shown as landholders, 44,556 as agri¬ 
culturists, and 39,936 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

As connected with this parganah, the following account of the Purwa j&gir 
is given:—This jagir contained eleven villages, of 
which Purwa is the largest. The total area is 21,275 
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lighas. Nine of the villages were settled, and Government sanction given to the 
settlement on the 15th November, 1860. Naugawan, the tenth village, on account 
of its situation, was placed under the superintendence of the Political Agent at 
Nagaudh, while a portion only of Sabha Lachhmanpur, a village containing 
diamond mines, and one of the nine settled, is in British possession. The land- 
revenue from 1860-61 has been Rs 3,723^and the settlement will expire in 1874. 
The last j&girdar was named Pohkar Parshad, and was connected by relation¬ 
ship with the Chaube Kilahdar of Kalinjar.' The origin of the jdjir was the 
cession of territory to Pohkar Parshad in return for the evacuation of Kalinjar. 
Lachhman Parshad and Bishan Parshad were his immediate successors, and the 
jdgir remained in the hands of their family for about fifty years. In Septem- 
‘ ber, 1855, Nirpat Singh, a servant of Bishan Parsh&l, jagirdar of Purwa, killed 
Raghun&th, a Brahman servant of Karafca Parshad, j&girdar of Tarayan, and 
was tried and convicted for the crime. In 1856 he was sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life for complicity in the offence, and his jdgir, as above stated, was 
then confiscated, and a portion of Sabha Lachhmanpur was given to Chaube 
Sheo Parsb&d, jdgird&r of Pahra. 

Bishan Parshad’s family, Ram Nath and others, were granted 440 bighas 
in Purwa, ten in Narayanpur, in addition to the following pensions :—Mussum- 
m&t Bari Dulaiya, widow of brother of Bishan Parsh&d, Rs. 600 per annum ; 
Mussumm&t Jaran Dulaiya, mother of Bishan ParsMd, Rs. 300 per annum; 
Mussumra&fc Thakur&ni Raj R&ru, wife of Bishan Parsh&d, Rs. 600 per an¬ 
num; Ram Chand, sou of Bishan Parshad, Rs 1,000 per annum. The last 
pension to be continued to his posterity. The villages of th ejdgir are included 
in Parganahs Tarahwan and Badausd. 

TENDWARA, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Banda of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is situated four miles from Banda, on the Banda and N&gaudh road. The 
population inl865 was2,890, and in 1871 was 2,916, consisting for tlio most part 
of Bais Rajputs, Shukul Brahmans, and Lodliis. There is a halkahbaudi (or . 
village) school here. There are four thoks (or subdivisions), with an area of 
5,669 acres. 

TERHA, a town in Parganah Sumerpur and District Hanrirpur, about 
twelve miles by the cart-road from the civil station. In 1872 the population 
was 2,839, and in 1865 was 2,497. The zaminddrs are Th&kurs. 

THAKURPURA, a village in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, is 
distant 19 miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 644, and in 1872 
was 507. There is a small police-station here. 

TINDWARI, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Pail&ni of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is situated 14 miles from Banda, 14 miles from Pail&ni, and seven 
miles to the east of the metalled road from Fathipur. The population in 1865 
was 2,784, and in 1871 was 2,612, consisting for the most part of Brahmans 
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and Kurmis. There is a bazar held here twice a week, on Monday and Thurs¬ 
day, during eight months of the year. Near this village is the scene of a battle 
in the time of Hindupat, Raja of Oharkhari (about 1746 A.D.), between Rahim 
Khan, and his uncle, Karamat Khan, vassals of the Oharkhari Raja, and the 
army of Hindupat commanded by a Karchuli Thaknr. Hindupat had* des¬ 
patched the army to take revengfcr upon Rahim Khan for an intrigue, of which 
the latter had .been guilty, with a concubine of the Raja’s haram. The Kar- 
ehuli Thakur and Karamat Khan were slain in the conflict, and their tombs 
are to be seen on the field of battle to the present day. There are two thoks (or 
subdivisions) in this village; which has an area of 1,678 acres. 

TONS (south-western), a river rising in the Native State of Maihar. 
The elevation of the source must considerably exceed 900 feet, as at a cascade 
ninety-five miles to the north-east, or down the sti’eam, the elevation of the wa¬ 
terway is 890 feet. Here the river, flowing through a ravine in the Katra 
range, is precipitated over a fall 200 feet in depth: it continues its course 
north-easterly over the more depressed tract in that direction. Fifty miles 
below the fall it passes through the Tara range into the valley of the Ganges, 
and twenty miles further in the same direction falls into that river on the 
right side, between the village of Panasa and that of Sirsa, in the Allahabad 
District, having held a total course of 165 miles. The route from Jabalpur to 
Allahabad lies along its left bank for a distance of twenty-six miles from its 
source, and then crosses the stream at the town of Maihar by an indifferent 
ferry ; the bed of the river is 250 yards wide; the stream in dry season is sixty 
yards wide, and from one to two feet deep ; the right bank is steep and left 
shelving. At a place twenty-four miles north-east of this, fifty from the source 
of the river, it on the left side receives a small stream, called the Satni or Sat- 
na, and five miles lower down, the route by the Katra Pass from Allahabad 
to Sagar crosses it, close under Patrabat, by a bad rocky ford; bed 200 yards 
wide, and stream, during the dry season, about thirty yards wide, and knee- 
deep. Even in the latter part of January, the driest season of the year, it is 
not without water. Below this sixty miles, still to the north-east, the river is 
crossed by the route leading from Allahabad to Jabalpur by the Suhagi Pass, 
the passage being made by a ford ; and here the bed is rocky and the banks 
steep. Its course from this point to its junction with the Ganges is very sinuous, 
but generally to the north-east: it is about fifty miles in length. About a mile 
above the mouth the Tons is crossed between the villages of Panasa and Sirsa 
by the road from Allahabad to Mirzapur. At Churiya, about twenty miles 
from its mouth, the river, except in high floods, falls over a bar or rapid of rock 
which stretches completely across its bed. Below this, rock appears in several 
places when the water has fallen to its lowest level; in all other parts the bot¬ 
tom is a sandy river-silt of a considerably solid nature. The channel from this 
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point is well defined, but very crooked, averaging about 50 feet in depth to the 
dry-weather surface of the river; it is however constantly interrupted by banks 
with not above two feet of water, so that navigation is nearly impossible 
between the 1st of December and the 31st of May. The average width of the 
bed of the Tons for the last twenty miles is 980 feet taken at the waste-lines 
of an ordinarily high flood. The highest rise observed during the rains was 
56 feet, and the greatest recorded speed of current 7\ miles per hour. The 
flood has been known to rise as much as 25 feet in 4^ hours. About four miles 
south-west of Sirsa, at a place called Katha, a handsome bridge has been erected, 
by means of which the East Indian Railway crosses the river on its way 
to Allahabad. The length of the bridge is 1,206 feet from back to back of the 
abutments; it consists of seven spans, 150 feet in length, and two entrance 
spans, each 24 feet long. The larger spans are formed by a pair of iron girders 
on the lattice principle ; the railway running above and a carriage road 
below. The girders are 14£ feet deep, exclusive of upper beams ; one complete 
span weighs about 180 tons. The piers on which the girders rest are 12 feet in 
thickness, composed chiefly of bricks made at the adjoining village of Katauli; 
the foundations consist of wells sunk to about 26 feet below the river sur¬ 
face in the dry-weather. The end piers are 75 feet high, but have no artificial 
foundations. The bridge was commenced in November, 1858, and was finished 
early in 1865. Besides the Satni falling into it on the left, the Tons receives 
on the right the Bahar, Mahana, Soti, and Belun. The Tons was crossed by 
B&bar in his march to Chun&r at Panasa. He describes it as the Tus, muddy 
swampy river. 

TORI FATHIPUB, one of the petty jdgirs in Bundelkhand, almost entirely 
surrounded by the British District of Jhansi, that are known as the u Haslit 
Bhaya jagirs” (or appanages of the eight brothers). This j&gir is an offshoot of 
the Baragaon jdgir founded by Dewan Rai Singh, a descendant of Raja Bxr 
Singh of Orchha (see DhurwIbi . It contains the villages of Tori, Bilgaon, 
Rawatpura, Barw&ho, Aitanfa, Dabar, Latw&ru, Etwa, Klianpura, Rnjwara, 
Bir Singhpura, Richora Khurd, Dhawani, Kari and Dhanrua. Up to 1821 it 
was tributary to Jhansi, but in that year the obligation to pay an annual tribute 
of Rs. 2,653 was cancelled, in consideration of the value of a village resumed. 
This arrangement was embodied in a sanad granted in 1823.* Har Pras&d, before 
his death in 1858, adopted Pirthi Singh from the Bijna family, whose succession, 
under the guardianship of Har Prasad’s widow, was recognized by the British 
Government. The j&girdar has received the right of adoption. A relief of 
one-quarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on direct successions, and of one*- 
half on successions by adoption. The area of this petty State is about 36 

square miles, and the revenue about Rs. 30,000. _ 

.. I Aifcdu. Treaty III, 253, 453 ; more correctly the Ashibhaya jdgirs or Ashtgarhij^^ 
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TfMRI, a village of Parganah Madhugarh in the Jalaun District, is distant 
29 miles from Urai. In 1865 it contained 728 houses and 2,825 inhabitants, 
and in 1872, 3,039 souls. 

URAI, a parganah and t ihsil in the Jalaun District, had, according to the 
census of 1872, an area of 295 square miles, of which 185 were cultivated. Of 
the area assessed to Government revenue (286 square miles), 75 square miles 
were returned as uneullurable, 35 square miles as culturable, and 176 square 
miles as cultivated. There were 99 villages, of which 39 had a population 
under 200 ; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 14 
had between 1,000 and 2,000; three had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; one 
had bet wen 3,000 and 5,000; and Drai had 6,398. The land-revenue from all 
sources during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,65,181, or with cesses Rs. 
1,82,349, which fell on the total area at fourteen annas ; on the area assessed 
to Government revenue at fourteen anna3 five pie; on the cultivated area 
Be. 1-6-4. 

The population in 1872 numbered 63,446 souls, giving 215 to the square mile. 

_ . There were 58,347 Hindus, with 27,285 females, and 

5,099 Musalm&ns, with 2,410 females. The principal 
Hindu divisions are Brahmans, numbering 7,048, with 3,181 females; Raj p fits, 
3,420, having 1,363 females ; Baniyas, 2,528, giving 1,241 females; and all other 
castes numbered 45,351 souls, of whom 21,500 were females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya, Sanadh, Jajhotiya, Maharashtra, 
Marwarf, Sarwariya, and Gaur. The chief Rajput clans are the Parihar, Kacb- 
waha, Gaur, Sengar, Chauhan, Rathor, and Kirar, with a few Marwarx, Bichar, 
Janwar, and Ladwa Rajputs. The Baniyas belongs for the most part to the 
Agarwal, Panwar, Ghoi, Umr, Gadauriya, and Saraugx or Jaini divisions. 
The other castes are chiefly the same as those given under Parganah Jalaun, 
with a few Dhanairs, Mails, and BharbMnjas. 

The occupation statements show that, in 1872, 1,868 male adults were 
engaged in the learned professions ; 3,217 in domestic service ; 1,530 in com¬ 
merce; 9,489 in tilling the land and tending cattle ; 3,551 in petty trades and 
mechanical arts; and 2,038 as labourers. Of the total population, 4,721 were 
shown as landholders, 18,720 as agriculturists, and 40,005 as employed in avo¬ 
cations other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district 
notice. 

URAI, the head-quarters of the Jalaun District, lies in Iatitude25 0 -59'-5* 
and longitude 79°-29'-35,^ on the K&lpi and Jhansi road. The population in 
1865 numbered 6,461, and in 1872 was 6,398, of whom 2,885 were females. 
There are 4,874 Hindus (2,143 females) and 1,524 Musalmdns (742 females). 
The area of the town site is 139 acres, giving 46 souls to the area. The Chauki- 
dari Act is in force, and supports twelve watchmen, at an expenditure of Rs. 504 
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a year. The revenue in 1872 was Es. 3,848, falling at the rate of nine annas 
seven pie per head of the population. The expenditure during the same year 
amounted to Es. 3,539. The district civil station adjoins the town on a high 
and well-drained site. Urai was fixed upon by Lieutenant Doolan in 1839 
as the head-quarters of the newly-annexed territory of Jalaun. It was then a 
poor village, containing a few dilapidated huts, but has much improved of late 
years. A bazar, known as Ternanganj, has lately been built to provide for 
the daily market. There is a public garden with a nursery for trees, and three 
wells sunk to a depth of over 180 feet, from which good water is always 
obtainable. The gala (or lining of the wells) has to be sunk over 100 feet before 
sweet water is obtained. The tashili school is attended by about 30 pupils, 
and besides this there are 12 second-class halkahbandi (or village) schools in the 
Parganah of Urai, numberings 260 pupils. Metalled roads lead to Jhansi, 
Kunch, Jalaun, and Kalpi. The offices of the Deputy and Assistant Com¬ 
missioner and the District Police Officer are all here. These buildings were all 
destroyed during the mutiny in 1857 and replaced since. The CJhaukidari 
Act is in force and supports 12 watchmen, at an expenditure of Es. 504 a year, 
from a total revenue of Es. 1,157. It is intended to extend the Municipal Act 
here, and octroi duties, when % larger revenue is hoped for. An apothecary’s 
shop for the supply of pure drugs to natives has been opened and carried 
on with such success by the Civil Surgeon as to warrant the extension of the 
movement elsewhere. 

The former village cf Urai stood on a hillock of considerable size. It 
has now extended beyond the hillock, especially southward, where it is called 
Nayabasti. Northward of the hillock, at some little distance, runs the nadi 
before mentioned, which lies between the civil station and the town, though 
the civil station has in part extended across the nadi to the neighbourhood of 
the Jhansi road.- The high part of Urai retains in great measure its former 
village appearance; indeed, it is the old village with its mud houses, but opened 
out by several unmade ways, levelled and in some places widened. This old part 
bears little evidence of belonging to a prosperous town, for ruined houses are 
numerous in it. The southern outskirts (or N&y&basti) is the part of the town 
to which anything of importance belongs, but even there the general aspect is 
decidedly that of a town of poor people: the houses low, mean-looking, nearly 
all mud-built—indeed, well-built houses in Urai town are very uncommon indeed. 
The Jhansi highway runs through the Myabasti, and in great measure gives 
shape to it, for it is long and narrow, in a line with the road, which makes a 
considerable curve here. Nayabasti tends to increase within the area of this 
bend, and that part of the town site is opened by a roadway which cuts off 
the curve, and is to be made with kunkur. The bazar is in this part of the 
town, its way cutting the new road at right angles, so as to form a chauL 
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The bazar-way after this is rather narrow, unmade, with deep side-drains. It 
is to be metalled and the drains are to be improved. The shops are low, 
badly built, poor-looking, and certainly no evidences of prosperity can be seen 
there. 

Quite outside Nayabasti, southwards, there are the remains of a brick fort, 
of which one ruinous tower exists, and there are some rather good Muham¬ 
madan tombs in the same neighbourhood. In the old town principally, carved 
stones of black granite, scattered about as door-steps and posts, are rather 
numerous, and no doubt Urai has been a centre of population for many cen¬ 
turies. But whatever its former history may have been, it certainly contains 
now, excepting its people, very little to commend it to notice. Its most nu¬ 
merous class of inhabitants are Koris (Hindu weavers), who manufacture coarse 
cloth in considerable quantity, which goes principally to Dheri, near Punch, 
to be dyed into zamurdi or ohint, and then is sent to the -Duab towns for sale: 
but the weavers are all poor. (From Plauck’s Report, 1871.) . 




GLOSSARY OF THE PRINCIPAL VERNACULAR TERMS 
USED IN THIS VOLUME. 


A. 

Aldan, water receptable (al, water 5 dan, hol¬ 
der). 

Adh, half. 

Adn&ro, a grain measure* page 184. 

Ajwdin, Iovage. 

Akhara, precincts of a temple or residence of 
the secular priesthood. 

Aku, a hind of cloth. 

Akkol , Allangium hexapetalum. 

Al, morinda citrifolia, the plant which yields 
the reddish brown dye used in cloths called 
kharua. 

AM, flax. 

Amdni , collection of rents calculated at the 
highest rates that theJgjg|| ^. bear and 
lowered in tod seasons. 

Ana, a rupee. 

Andka, blind. 

Anhai, daily labourers. 

Angaucha, upper portion of the dress of males. 
Ardkdwa r flour of gram and barley mixed. 
Arhar, a pulse, (cajanus bicolor). 

Arhat, a Persian wheel for raising water. 

Asdrh, June-July. 

Asaru, large slabs of stone. 

Asami , a cultivator. 

Asth&n, a place of worship. 

Asl , true, reaL * 

Ata, flour. 

Ausdra, a verandah. 

Avatar, an incarnation of Vishnu, 

B. 

Babdl , a tree (acacia arabica). 

Bdchh, distribution of rents according to in¬ 
terests held. 

Badarrau, passage for water. 

Bahddura, an insect destructive to gram, 

Bahra , deaf. 

Baid % a Hindu physician. 

Baigan, the egg-plant. 

Baithak, ( baithna , to sit), a summer-house. 
Bajdz, a cloth-seller. 

Bajra, millet (penicillaria' spicata). 

Bakhar, a hoe-plough. 

B&l, ear of wheat or barley. 

Bdldsdhi, a rupee current in Bundelkhand (see 
p. 823). 

Bali, a beam of wood for rafters. 

Bam, an eel (ophidium simach). 

Baniya, a grain-merchant and money-lender, 
Banjara, a pack-carrier. 

Bangar , uplands, 

Bansdos, certain carved pillars. 

Bdnsi , a fishing-rod. 

Banspat, a blackish diamond. 


Bansuar, a wild pig (ban, forest; and stiar, a 
Pig). 

Baoni an estate of 52 villages. 

Bar dr, standard for apportioning the distribu¬ 
tion of revenue. 

Barehja , a pdn garden. 

Baraad, ficus indica or banyan tree. 
Barkanddz, an armed servant. 

Barotha, common room of house. 

Barda , a sandy soil. 

Barya, a weight, about 2lbs. 

Bdsan, flour of gram. 

Batai, division of crops between landlord and 
tenant. 

Baiota, a treaty and tenure (see p. 352). 
Batoiaddr, the holder of a batata grant. 

Batda, a brass cooking-pot. 

Bad, uncleaned cotton. 

Bauli, a covered well. 

Bekra , foot and mouth disease in cattle. 

Bel, a tree (jasminum zambac), 

Belddr , a ditcher. 

Beri, a basket used in irrigation. 

Bert, lowest subdivision of a village superin¬ 
tended by a beriwdr . 

Bertwdr, the headman of a beri. 

Bhddon, August-September. 

Bhdt, cooked rice. 

Bhaunra, same as chachak (q. v). 

Bhaydchdra, custom of the brotherhood; a 
peculiar tenure of land. 

Bhalu, a bear. 

Bhejbardr , a tenure peculiar to Bundelkhand, 
(see p. 108). 

Bheriya, a wolf. 

Bhira, wheat and gram sown together. 

Bhindi, a vegetable. 

Bhoglabh, usufruct of land instead of interest 
on mortgage money. 

Bkumidwat, agrarian rebellion in Bundelkhand* 
Bhunta, ear of Indian-corn. 

Bhusa , straw of wheat or barley cut fine. 

Big ha, a measure of land varying in each 
district, hut usually about one-half to two- 
thirds of an acre. 

Bijganiya and bijura, a mode of calculating 
rent (see p. 282). 

Bin a, a weaver. 

Simula, cotton-seed. 

Biswa, one-twentieth of a bigha. 

Biswdn&i, one-twentieth of a biswa. 

Buldhir , a village messenger. 

Bur, burden. 

Bdt, uncooked gram. 

Buzurg, great; an ancestor. 

c. 

Chabdtra, a raised platform of earth or masonry 
Chackak , small-pox, rinderpest. 
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Chddar, a sheet or cloth for the shoulders. 
Chahuri , 64 muns. 

Chait, a month (April-May.) 

Chdkariy a tenure of land (see p. 283). 

ChaJtTy a wheel or circle. 

Chakaur, a gangrenous sore. 

Chana, grain of gram. 

Chanderiy a rupee, for value see p. 223. 

Chapati , a cake of unleavened bread. 

Charaky a hyena. 

Charbena or char ban, parched gram. 

Charkka , a native gin used for separating the 
seed from the fibre of cotton. 

Charpdiy a bed. 

Chhatdky a weight, one-sixteenth of a ser. 
Chhatanki, same as chhatdh, 

Chauthy a tribute of one-fourth the revenue 
taken by the Marhattas. 

Chauky a square open place used as a market. 
Chaukiddr , a v illage watchm an. 

Chaukathy a plough in which two pair of oxen 
are yoked. 

Ckaurdsi , a group of eighty-four villages. 
Chavsingka, four-horned antelope. 

Ckawaly husked rice. 

Ckeriy a goat. 

Chit, a tree (bntea frondosa). 

Chiraunjiy a fruit tree (Buchanania latifolia). 
Ckirbatota, grants situated in a village held 
by others than a batotaddr (see p. ). 
Chirddr, the holder of a chir. 

Chita y a small leopard. 

Chitaly spotted deer. 

Chkirhay broad-cast sowing. 

Chohar, bran, 

Cholu a grain-measure, one-fourth of a pound. 
Chuliy iron that lias been once through the 
furnace. 

CMnariy a fine flowered cloth. 

Chura, a grain-measure, two pounds, 

D. 

Ddbhy a species of grass, 

Dagary a leopard. 

Dahi, curds. 

Ddkdna t post-office cess. 

Daly a pulse, (p. 24). 

Daliga, basket and rope for raising water from 
tanks. 

Ddmi, fee of one-tenth. 

Dandi , a high-lying gravelly soil found in 
ravines. 

Ddng t hilly country covered with forest. 
Ddngdi, a breed of cows on the Dhasan. 
Darbandi, fixation of standard for adjusting 
rents. 

Darbdr , an assembly of native gentlemen. 
Darbardr . proportion of revenue fixed by head¬ 
man in a cultivating community to be paid 
by each sharer. 

Dargdh, a Musalman tomb. 

Dariy a carpet. 

Datiya, same as Rajasahi ( q . v.) 

Dawdiy medicine; a red dye. 

Degchi, a cooking-pot. 

Dekha-bhaliy appraisement of crop. 
.Dekha-pdrkiy (at sight), mode of collecting 
revenue in practice amongst the Marhattas. 
Deota t local divinity. 


Dewala t a small temple. 

Dhaky a tree (butea frondosa). 

Vhaniyay coriander seed. 

Dhatdra } (datura metel), well-known for the 
narcotic properties of the seeds. 

Dhdti, iron-ore. 

Dhikuhy a lever used for raising water from a 
well. 

Dhotiy waistcloth of men. 

Dhya , unauthorised temporary cultivation of 
forest-land (see p. 307). 
j Dibia, bundle of corn given as wages, 

Do f two. 

Doriy one-hundredth of a kos. 

Dudniy same as Paili ( q . v .) 

Dddhi % Wrightea tinctoria. 

Ddmaty a combined loam and sandy soil. 

F. 

Fakiry a religious mendicant. 

FasKy the agricultural year from about June 
until May. 

Fatir-ul-akly an idiot. 

Q. 

Gada % roasted Indian-corn. 

Gadiy a throne, or rather couch. 

Gaiy a cow. 

Gdjar } a carrot. 

Gaji, a coarse cotton cloth. 

Ganda, one-twentieth part of an anna. 

Gang bardmad , alluvion. 

Ganj, a market-place. 

Gant ha , a tree (Sehriebera swiotenoides). 
Gaontiy lands enjoyed in lieu of wages. 

Gardra, pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. 

Garanti, a light easily pulverised soil found in 
the uplands. 

Garhy a fort. 

Gathri , a bundle. 

Gehtiriy wheat. 

Germ, yellow blight. 

Ghara, an earthen vessel for water. 

Ghardmiy a thatcher. 

Gharaiy a small boat used at the Amawas fes¬ 
tival. 

Ghariy in time, one-fourth of an hour. 

Ghdty a landing-place on a river. 

Ghiy clarified butter. 

Ghdtiya , lowest quality of root of al plant. 
Ghonghiy an insect destructive to crops that 
appear in the cold weather. 

Ghora , a horse. 

Ghunghiy same as ghohghi. 

Girdar , same as ghonghL 
Girwi } rust in corn. 

Gitiy a stone used inroad-making. 

Goendy cultivated land around the village site. 
Goto, the iining of a well. 

Gvjasdhi, a rupee, for value see p. 223. 

Gulary a fig tree (ficus racemosa). 

Gumdn , a brick. 

Gtinga> a dumb. 

Gdr, treacle. 

Gurkhaiy see gur&ra. 

H. 

Raj dm, a barber. 

Hah, a right or interest. 
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Hakim , a Musalman physician. 

Hal, a plough, 

Baidu, a tree (nauclea cordifolia.). 
Halkahbandi school, a Tillage school placed so 
as to meet the wants of a circle ( kalkah ) of 
villages. 

Haluka, a fishing-rod. 

Ralwdi\ a confectioner. 

Halwdhi , a ploughman. 

Hansiya, a sickle. 

Hfltrrt, a plant (terminalia bellerica), yielding 
a yellow dye. 

Haraiti, wages of a ploughman in grain. 

Haras, the beam of a plough. 

Hath, a measure of length from the elbow to 
the end of the fingers, 

Henga, a heavy beam used to break clods. 
Hijra, an eunuch. 

Hora, roasted grain. 

Rukah, a native pipe. 

Hundi, a draft or money order. 

I. 

Ihdta, enclosures containing one or more houses. 
Ijdra, estate held in farm. 

Imli, tamarind tree. 

Indarjau, same as dudhi. 

Injri , as much grain as can be held in two hands. 
Injuwa, a kind of* tree (balanites aegyptiaca). 

j. 

Jaedad, a grant of land for service. 

Jdgir, estate held free of revenue or on a quit- 
rent. 

Jdgirddr, the holder of a jdgir, 

Jdl, a net. 

Jamah, the Government revenue assessed on 
an estate. 

J amain, a wild plnm. 

Jamoa , a wild fruit. 

Jazami , a leper. 

Jeoraddr, a labourer engaged by the year. 
Jharan, medium quality of root of dl plant. 
Jharber, a wild plum (zizyphus nummularia). 
Jhil t a natural body of water which often dries 
up in the hot season. 

Jhinga, a prawn. 

Jvnswdr, rate of rent fixed according to crop. 
Jira, carraway. 

Jog a, a Hindu mendicant. 

Jodr , a millet (holcus sorghum). 

J6r , a blacksmith’s bellows. 

Jori, an insect destructive to crop. 

Joshi, an astrologer. 

Jua, the yoke of a plough. 

Jdn, time, o’clock. 

Jtinari , Indian-corn. 

K. 

Rdbar , a variety of black soil. 

Rachaltri, a District Court. 

Kackcha, as to roads, earthen as distinguished 
from metalled; as to wells and buildings, 
earthen as distinguished from brick-work 
or masonry. 


Kachcha iaksil, collecting the revenue direct 
from the estate. 

Kachlidr, a rich kind of loamy soil found on 
the hanks of rivers. 

Kachhwdra, land around the village site. 
Kadamchi, masonry retiring-seat. 

Raddu, pumpkins, 

Kadim, old. 

Rah dr, a Hindu caste of domestic servants.' 
Kakd, pumpkins. 

Kahdhi, an insect destructive to crops. 
Kalamddn, a pen-case. 

Kalai, lime used for white-washing. 

Kali, lime used with betel-nut. 

Kamdar, a manager or agent. 

Kamra, a black Insect destructive to millets 
and cotton. 

! Ramsamajh, an idiot. 

Kartgni or kauni, a grain (pennisetum ita- 
licum.) 

Kankar, nodular carbonate of lime. 

RanKdt, appraisement of crop between landlord 
and tenant. 

Kdns, a widely spread and destructive grass. 
Kdnsin, a species of the destructive weed kdns . 
Kanungo, the district local remembrancer. 
Ranvarti carrier of Ganges water. 

Rdnya, a maiden. 

Kapds , unginned cotton. 

Rarahi , a wide shallow iron-boiler. 

Raraunch , a hyena. 

Karbi , green-fodder, 

Karbia , horn-stone. 

Karjuka, tongs used in smelting iron. 

Kdrttik, a month (September-Oetober). 

Karuwa, sixteen muns. 

Katkina, under farm. 

Katiya , red wheat. 

Katora, a drinking vessel of brass. 

Katuwa, an insect which attacks crops in time 
of drought. 

Rath, a gum known as terra japonica. 

Kashi, a kind of cloth; a prostitute. 

Rashtkdr, a cultivator. 

Rayan, a hardy breed of cows, 

Kera, a matting made from twigs. 

Kesari, a pulse. 

Khddir, low-lying land by a river. 

Khabar-rasan, a village messenger, 

Khair, a tree (acacia catechu). 

Rhakhru, diamond gravel, 

Khdm, an adjective used in the same sense as 
kachcha in kachcha tahstl. 

Khapril, tiled, ( khapra , a tile). 

Khapra, a beetle destructive to crops. 

Kharsiia, foot-rot. 

RJiarua , see dl. 

Rhasra , a list of fields in a village. 

Khafflt, a low caste of Hindus who keep poultry, 
Khaica, a tree (pentaptera arjuna). 

Rhera, a deserted village site. 

Khera or Khirwa , same as Kachhwdra . 

Kheri, a kind of iron. 

Rhetbat, a term to denote that the fields of one 
estate or share are intermingled with another, 
Rhillat , a dress of honour. 

Rimi, a tree (mimusops indica.) 

Khirwa, same as goend. 

Rhit, slag refuse ±rom iron smelting. 
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Khunta, a peg, abeam. 

Kharfa, purslain. 

Khurpa, a hoe. 

Kira , rice-land. : 

Kcdo , a pulse. 

Kolhu, a sugar-mill. 

Korhi, a leper. 

Kos, a measure of distance, usually two miles. 
KMbandi, a peculiar tenure (see page 281). 
Ktdh&ri , an axe. 

Kund, a tank 
Kundua, black blight. 

Kurtkur, see hankar . 

JKVra, wheat beginning to germinate. 

Kurya, branches of a tree used in thatching. 
JTt&a, iron share of plough. 

Ktitki, a grain (oplismenus frumentaceus). 
Kusum, safflower. 

L. 

Z«pi, an insect destructive to wheat. 

Zahsan, garlic. 

Lakkauri , bricks of the smallest size. 

Lakortt a hyena. 

Lakri, a stick. 

Zambarddr 9 the person who engages for the 
Government revenue on behalf of the village 
community. 

Zdthi , a bamboo bludgeon. 

Zati, same as Gkatiya . 

Zauk x wheat or barley on the threshing-floor. 
Zohdr, a blacksmith. 

Zamri , a fox. 

Zoiya, bail. 

Zofa, a brass drinking vessel. 

Zuka, fish-nets used by torchlight. 

M. 

Magar , a snub-nosed alligator. 

Mahal , or estate, parcel of land having a sepa¬ 
rate number iD the revenue register. 

Mahant , the head of a monastery. 

Mahantdna , labour), percentage 

allowed to headman for trouble of collect¬ 
ing. 

Mahdjan, a banker. 

headman of a village. 

Maliua , a useful tree (bassia latifolia). 

MdMin , an insect destructive to cotton. 
Mahinaddr t labourer employed by the month. 
Maida , flour. 

Majnun, inBane. 

Maka, Indian-corn. 

Utfdft, a gardener. 

Mandir , a Hindu temple. 
il/dajA, a greenish diamond, 
il/dr, black cotton soil. 

Marsiyah , a term used in Musalman worship. 
Masnad, a throne. 

Masjid 9 a mosque. 

Mastir, a pulse. 

Mushak, a leathern bag for water. 

JVfds/i, a pulse, 
ilddta, small-pox. 

Mat ha, an earthern vessel for water. 

Matasadi, a clerk, and here a land-agent col¬ 
lecting the revenue in cases of kachcha tahstt. 


Maurdsi, hereditary. 

Mazkdri, lands held in common. 

Mela, a fair or religions assembly. 

Merit, a field boundary. 

Mirich, red pepper. 

Mikhani, a kind of cloth. 

Mokhia, headman of community who engages 
for the revenue on behalf of the brother¬ 
hood. 

Mota , fat, rich. 

Moti, a species of cotton soil. 

Motichulj a kind of diamond, 
a pulse. 

Muhalla , a ward in a town. 

Mukammal, complete. 

JZw/i, radish. 

Mudji, revenue-free. 

ifcfwrc, a standard weight; the Government »m» 
equals 82 lb?. 6 oz. 

Mimjha, a kind of grass (saccharum sponta- 
neum). 

Munder, an inner chamber. 

Mural , refining furnace for iron. 

Musel , a kind of grass for fodder. 

Mutiny a, handle of a plough. 

1ST. 

Nadi , a rivulet. 

Nagar , a plough in which two or more pair of 
oxen is yoked. 
iVate, a water-course. 

Ndndsdhi , a rupee, for value see p. 223. 
iVrfr, furnace for melting iron. 

Ndru , sowing by drills. 

Narudddr, same as darbandi, 

Naiv&r , broad tape for cots. 

Naulewa, deposit of mud after floods. 

Nautirdhi , common country bricks. 
iVaw, new. 

Nazar dm, tribute, 

Naztil, property escheated to Government. 

Nila , blue. 

Nilgai, blue cow (portax pictus). 

Nim, a tree (melia azadirachta). 

p. 

Pachela, a wedge fixing the sole to the body 
of the plough. 

Pachmer, same asjharan* 

Pdgdl , insane. 

Pagari , a turban. 

Pdhar, one-eighth of a day. 

Pahikdsht , resident of one village cultivating 
in another. 

Pct/ifo, a harrow. 

Pail a, four muns, a grain measure. 

Paili, two mins. 

Pdi, one-twelfth of an anna. 

Paina , a goad. 

Pais , three pie, one-fourth of an anna, 

Pakka, as to roads metalled as distinguished 
from earthen; as to wells and buildings, brick 
built or masonry, as distinguish^ from 
earthen. 

PdJak, spinach. 

Palds , a tree (butea frondosa), 

Pdlki , a palanquin. 

Panna , an orange diamond. 
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Pdn, leaves eaten with betel-nut. 

Panehdyat, a council to which local disputes 
are referred. 

Fanhdri , sole of a plough. 

Pan&uri, a drug-seller. 

Papaka, an insect that attacks rice. 

Parau , an eneamping-ground. 

Parbeda, broadcast sowing. 

Parganah , a subdivision of a talisil. 

Parikrama, circurnambulation of a holy place. 
Parua, a light yellow soil. 

Pancdnak , an official written order. 

Fatal, a kind of country cloth. 

Patild , same as henga. 

Fatly a, slabs of red sandstone. 

Pdth, five sers. 

Path, a wedge to fix the beam to the body of 
the plough. 

Patha, uplands of the Yindbyan range. 
Patharo, a species of dumat soil mixed with 
stones. 

Patti, a subdivision of a village. 

Patiiddr, a snarer in a patti 
Patwari, a' village accountant. 

Pan, natural inundation from the uplands of 
the Samthar State into the Jalauu District. 
Pau, a quarter. 

Paun , three-quarters. 

Peshgi, advances, 

Phaigan , a month (November-December). 

Phut , bell-metal. 

Pisiya, a small-grained wheat 
Piydz, onions. 

Foi, wheat six inches high. 

Pokhar, a pond. 

Poll, a weight, one pound. 

Pujdriy an attendant on a temple. 

Pula , a bundle of grass. 

Pur, leather bucket used for raising water 
from wells. 

Pydl, straw. 

B. 


Babi, spring crop. 

Bdi, mustard. 

JRdjdsdhi, a rupee, for value see p. 223. 

Bdhat , a Persian wheel. 

Bdj, sovereignty. 

JRdkdr , a soil. 

Bakhel, a grass preserve. 

Bazai, a warm quilt. 

JReunga, a tree (acacia leucophloea). 

Bich, a hear. 

Bub ah, a fox. 

Bubela, gram. 

Bukhy Government grass preserve. 

Bund, see Rukh. 

Bui, cleaned cotton. 

s. 

Sail, pin fixed to handle of a plough. 

Sahn, courtyard of a house. 

Sair, miscellaneous revenue. 

Saji, fuller’s earth. 

Sdka, era computed from Salivahana, 78 A. D J 
Sdbar, chamois-leather. 

Sdmdn, a pulse. 


Sdmbar, a stag. 

San , hemp (hibiscus cannaHnus). 

Sanad , a grant. 

Sansi , a tongs used in smelting iron. 

Sanvat, era computed from Vikama&itya, 37 
B.O. 

Sardi , a caravansarai. 

Sarddr, a leader. 

Sardeshmukhiy tribute demanded by Mariet¬ 
tas. 

Sarpanch, umpire in a panchayet. 

Sail, self-immolation by a widow on her hus¬ 
band’s funeral pyre. 

Saunf, aniseed. 

Sdyabdn, a verandah. 

Sau-a, one and a quarter. 

Sawank, a millet (panieum colonum). 

Sdwan, a month (July-August). 

Sawdr, a mounted orderly. 

Ser, a weight, about two pounds, 

Shahidt a Musalman martyr. 

Shiwala, a Hindu temple. 

Silaua, refuse of hemp. 

Sihdara, three openings in a house. 

Sirkar, a subdivision of a Sabah. 

Sir, land in the habitual cultivation of a pro¬ 
prietor. 

Srinagari, a rupee, for value see p. 223. 

Suhah, a province. 

Sundi, a red insect that attacks cotton. 


T. 

Tahsil, a division of a district under a sub- 
collector called a tahsildar. 

Taikkdna, a vault. 

Takhmina, approximation. 

Takkdvi, advances for agricultural improve¬ 
ments. 

Tdk, a recess in a wall used as a shelf. 

Takiya , a fakir’s hut. 

Tdl, a lake. 

Taluka , a collection of villages sometimes 
held by sub-proprietors intermediate be¬ 
tween the nominal holder and the cultiva¬ 
tors. 

Tariy a rich loamy soil on the banks of rivers. 

Tdri, a variety of locusts. 

Tare, or tale, below. 

Taroi, a kind of gourd. 

Tat, a coarse hempen cloth. 

Tattu, a pony. 

Tauzibat, the land of a ehakari (p. 283). 

Tazia, a representation of the tombs of Hasan 
and Husain carried about at the Muhar- 
ram. 

Thdkurdwdra, a Hindu temple. 

Thdn, a bundle of cloth, 

Thand, a police-station. 

Thansa. or thank a, payment of rent in a lump 
sum. 

Tkok , subdivision of a patti or of a village, 
same as beri. 

Thokddr, same as her hear. 

Tildk, caste mark and mark of sovereignty 

Tirth, place of pilgrimage. 

Tendu, bastard ebony (diospyros melanoxylon). 
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u. 

Ubarij quit-rent. 

Ubaridd r, holder of a quit-rent tenure. 
Undid) high. 

Ungli, a finger. 

Upla, cakes of cowdung used as fuel. 
Vprohit , a family priest amongst Hindus. 
Usar v a light soil that is seldom culturable. 


Y. 

Vardha, Vishnu’s boar. 

z. 

Za mind dr 9 a landholder. 

Zamdrdi, a cloth of a yellow colour. 
Zandna, a seraglio. 

Zila, a district. 
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This index gives the names of the principal places mentioned in this volume 
under both the authorised and popular forms of spelling. The form under which 
the name will be found in the alphabetical arrangement, when differing from 


the popular form, is given in brackets, 
Kalinjar. 

A. 

Adjyghur (Ajegarh). 

Air Khas. 

Ait. 

Ait wan (Itwan). 

Ajaigarb (Ajegarh). 

Ajegurh (Ajegarh). 

Ajegarh. 

Ajeetpoora (Ajitpura). 

Ajitpura. 

Ajnar. 

Aleepoora (Alipura). 

Alipura. 

Amood (Anmnd). 

Amnnd. 

Aonta. 

Aor Nuddee (Ur N.) 

Aosurguwan (Usargaon). 

Aougasee (Augasi). 

Aounta (Aonta). 

Arjar. 

Arree (Ari). 

Artarra (Artara). 

Ashtgarhi. 

Ata. 

Attah (Ata), 

Atarhat (Atrahat), 

- Atelia (Ateliya). 

Ateylua (Ateliya). 

Atrahat. 

Atarra Buzurg. 

Augasi. 

Auldan. 

Annpoor (Aunpur). 

Aurchchha (Orchha). 

B. 

JBabern. 

Baberi. 

Babinan. 

Badausa. 

Badhoker (Bidhokhar). 

Bagain. 

Baghera. 

Baidora. 

Bajahta. 

Balabahafc. 

Balahehat (Balabahat). 

Banda District. 

Banda town. 

Bandah (Banda). 

Bangra. 


Thus, Callinger will be found under 


Bangra. 

Banpoor (Banpur). 

Banpur town. 

Banpur Parganah. 

Bansee (Eansi), 

Bans!. 

Baoni. 

Baragaon. 

Baraunda (Baronda). 

Baronda. 

Barwa Sagar. 

Bauoda. 

Baun Gunga (Banganga). 
Eawani (Baoni). 

Bayhat (Bihat). 

Bayree (Beri). 

Baywar (Bewar). 

Bedokhur (Bidhokhar). 

Beejna (Bijna). 

Behat. 

Behree (Beri). 

Beigong (Baigaon). 

Belgaon (Bilgaon). 

Bella Tal (Bela Tal). 

Benda. 

BerL 

Betwa River. 

Betwan (Betwa). 

Bewar (Biwar). 

Beyda (Betwa). 

Bhaimari. 

Bhandere (Bhander). 

Bheyr (Bhenr). 

Bhoora (Bhura). 

Bhooragurh (Bhuragarh). 
Bhoorendi (Bhurendi). 
Bhowree (Bhauri). 

Bhubhooa (Bhabhua). 

Bhudaik Khas (Bhadek Khas). 
Bhudausa (Badausa). 
Blmdousa (Badausa). 
Bhurendi. 

Bhurhurea (Bharahri), 
Bhurwaroo (Bharwaru). 
Bichooee Kuddee (Bichui N.) 
Bidhokar. 

Bihat. 

Bihonee Tola (Bihoni Tola). 
Bihoni Tola. 

Bijaipur. 

Bijawar. 

Bijehta (Eijahta). 

Bijna. 

Bilar Nulla (Bilar 
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Bilgaon. 

Biljore (Biljor). 

Billeai (Bilai). 

Bisoada Buzurg (Bisanra). 

Bisrah (Bisanra). 

Bisrah Khas (Bisanra). 

Biwar. 

Bonnda (Baunda). 

Bonnee (Baoni). 

Bounra (Baunra). 

Bounree (Bhaunri). 

Buberoo (Baberu). 

Bubeenah (Babiaa). 

Bubena (Babina). 

Buchoundna (Bachhondna). 
Budausa (Badansa). 

Buddunpoor (Badanpur). 

Bugbera (Baghera). 

Bugine (Bagain). 

Bakwan (Bakwan). 

Bumhnooa (Bamhnora). 
Bun&elkhand. 

Bundelcund (Bundelkhand). 
Bunder (Bh&nder). 

Bundba (Banda). 

Bundlecund (Bundelkband). 
Bungra (Bangra), 

Buragaon (Baragaon). 

Burduba Nuddee (Bardaha N.) 
Bureearee Kullan (Baryarl Katan). 
Burgurb (Bargarh). 

Buronda (Baronda). 

Burbud (Barbad). 

Burondha (Baronda). 

Burora (Barora). 

Borwa Sangor (Barwa Sagar). 
Busneb Muneta (Bbasneh Muneta). 
Busora (Basora). 

BuEsobai (Basobai). 

Butewra (Bataura). 

c. 

Calanjara (Kalinjar). 

Callinger (Kalinjar). 

Calpee (Kalpi). 

Cane (Ken) River. 

Canoj (Kanauj). 

Cawnpur. 

Chaich. 

Cbandant. 

Cbandrawal, 

Cbanee (Cbbani). 

Chanee Buzurg (Chhani Bu.) 
Changree (Jhankri). 

Charkhari. 

Cbekebra. 

Chencb (Chaincb). 

Chbatarpur. 

Chhattarpur (Chbatarpur). 

Chibco Khas (Chlubun), 

Cbilla. 

Chillee (Chili). 

Chirgaon (Chergaon). 

Chirkaree (Charkhari). 

Chitterkote (Chitrakofc). 

Chitrakot. 

Choorara (Churara), 

Choorkee (Churki), 

Chowka (Chauka). 


Chumbul (Chambal). 

Chundaut (Chandaut). 

Chundont (Chandaut). 

Chundrawal River (ChandrSwal). 
Chandharee Nuddee (Chanderi N.) 
Churara. 

Churkaree (Charkhari). 

Churkharee (Charkhari). 
Chutterkote (Chitrakut). 
Chutterpoor (Chbatarpur). 
Chutterpore (Chhatarpur). 
Coolpahar (Kulpahar). 

Coonch (Kuncli). 

Cunneeya Dana (Khaniya Dhana). 
Cunnouj (Kanauj.) 

D. 

Dadhwa Manpur. 

Dadwamanpoor (Dadhwa iftanpur). 
Dama. 

Dangrai Nuddee. 

Dasan (Dhasan). 

Dasaun (Dhasan). 

Datiya. 

Deoree (Deori). 

Dessaun (Dhasan), 

Dhamna. 

Dhasan. 

Dhurwahi. - 
Dhawal Buzurg. 

Dhumna (Dhamna). 

Dhassan (Dhasan). 

Bidhwaroo (Didhwaru). 

Doolera (Dulara). 

Doorwye (Dhurwahi). 

Dubhoura (Dabhaura). 

Duhail Kund (Duhelkhand). 
Dumnah (Dhamna). 

Dumras (Damras). 

Dursendah (Darsenda). 

Duttea (Datiya). 

Dutteah (Datiya). 

Duttia (Datiya). 

E. 

Eentowa (Itwan). 

Ekona. 

Erich (Irichh). 

Erichb (Irichh). 

Et&wa. 

Etoura'(Itaura). 

JEtowra (Itaura). 

F. 

Eathpur, 

Euttypuor (Fatihpur), 

a 

Gadariya. 

Gahrouli (Gahrauli). 

Garariya. 

Garb Mau. 

Garotlia Parganah, 

Garotha. 

Garrauli. 

Gauhari. 

Gaukheeya (Gokhiya). 

Gaurihar. 

Geerwa (Girwan). 
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Gerowlie (Garrauli). 

Ghat Kotra. 

Gliat Lachoora (Ghat Lahchura). 
Ghoosaulee (Gasauli). 

Goband, 

Gohun Eh as (Gohan Elias). 
Gokhiya. 

Gondi. 

Gapri 

Goobrce (Gobariya). 

Googora (Gugara). 

Goohand (Guhaiid). 

Goojroura (Gajraura). 

Goolara (Gulara). 

Goolowlee (Gulauli). 
Goolrampoor (Gulrampur). 
Goonree (Giinri). 

Goorehree (Gnrahri). 

Goorha (Gurha). 

Goorserai (Gursarai). 

Goorsuraie (Gursarai). 

Goorsurai (Gursarai). 

Gooreh (Gureh). 

Goorehree (Gurahri). 

Gopalpoor (Gopalpur). 

Gorari. 

Gouband (Gauhand). 

Gouhrari (Gauhari). 

Gowree (Gauri). 

Gowreehar (Gauribar). 
Gudrampur (Gulrampur). 
Guhrowlee (Gahrauli). 

Guloulee (Galauli). 

Gunri. 

Gunta Huddee (Ganta N.) 

Gura (Garha). 

Gurchhuppa (Garhchapa). 

Gureb. 

Gurba Kulan (Garha Kalan). 
Gurontha (Garothi). 

Gurrereeya (Garariya), 

Gurrota (Garotha). 

Gursarai. 

Gurwaee (Garwai). 

Gwalior (Gwaliar). 

H. 

Hameerpur Khas (Hamirpur). 
Hamirpur. 

Ha rdauli. 

Hurdrak (HadraKn). 

Hurdoee Maafee (Hardoi Muad). 
Hurdowlie (Hardauli). 
Humeerpore (Hamirpur). 
Humeerp 30 r( z. amir pur). 
Hummeerpore (Hamirpur). 
Husaree (Hansari). 

I 

Icbauli. 

Ichowlee (Ictauli). 

Ikthawan. 

Inggbcta (Icgotha). 

Ingotba. 

Ingoee Khas (Ingoi). 

Inguwa (Iugotba). 

Irij (Irichh). 

Islampoor (Islampur). 

Itwan. 


j. 

Jaitpur. 

Jaitpoor (Jaitpur). 

Jalalpur Parganah. 

Jala]pur. 

Jalalpoor (Jalalpur). 

Jaiaun, 

Jaloun (Jaiaun), 

Jamalpur, 

Jarokhar. 

Jaria. 

Jasu. 

Jaspoora (Jaspura). 

Jaitpoor (Jaitpur). 

Jhalokhar. 

Jhansee (Jhansi). 

Jhausee Nowabad (Jhansi Nauabad). 
Jharar Ghat. 

Jignee (Jigni). 

Jubbnlpore (JabaTpur). 

Jugum unpoor (Jagamanpur). 
Jugutpoor (Jasatpur). 

Julalpoor (Jalalpur). 

Julokur (Jhalokhar), 

Juloun (Jaiaun). 

Jumalpoor (Jamalpur). 

Jumna (Jamna) Elver. 

Jurar Ghat (Jharar Ghat). 

Juspoora (Jaspura). 

Jussoo (Jasu). 

K. 

Kabrai. 

Eachneha Lake. 

Kailar (Kbailar). 

Kaileea (Kailiya), 

Kairee (Kairi). 

Kaitha. 

Eaithree (Kaitheri). 

Kakurbye (Kakarbal). 

Kalanjara (Kalinjar). 

Kalleenjnr (EaUnjar). 

Kalpee (Kalpi). 

Karahee (Kurdhi), 

Karayra (Kurara). 

Kareebura Nnddee (Karibari N.) 
Karhaiya. 

Kartbree (Eaitheri). 

Karwee (Karwi). 

Easheepoor (Kashipura). 

Eashipur. 

Keitha (Kaitha). 

Khajurahu. 

Khandeh Ehas (Khandeh). 

Kharela. 

Eharaila (Kharela). 

Kheereea- (Khiriya). 

Ehoodoohnnd (Kharband). 

Khuddee (Kbaddi). 

Khuksees (Khaksis) 

Ehujrow (Khajurahu). 

Khunan (Ehanwan). 

Khundeha (Khan deha). 

Khundeh Khas (Ehandeh). 

Ebunnooa (Kbanuwan). 

Khupteea Ktilian (Khaptiha KaldD). 
Khurehla (Kharela). 

Khyiar (Khailar). 
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Kilchwara Buzurg. 

Kir wee (Karwi). 

Koaree Nuddee (Kuari N.) 
Kooan (Kuwan). 

Koobra (Kobra). 

Kookurgaon (Kukargaon). 
Koolpuhar (Kulpahar.) 
Koonaibta (Kanehta). 

Koonch (Kunch), 

Koonchabaur (ICoehhabh awar). 
Koondoura (Kundaura). 
Koorarah (Kurara). 

KooBmnrha (Kasmarha). 
Kootoimd Khas (Kuthaund). 
Kootra (Kotra). 

Korar (Karar). 

Kotee (Kothi). 

Kotra Khas. 

Kotound (Kuthaund). 

Kuchneo (Kachneha). 

Kujrow (lihajurahu). 
Kukargaon.' 

Kukurbye (Kakarbai). 

Kuksus (Khaksis). 

_ Kulleanpoor Khas (Kalyanpur). 
Kulleyra (Kalera). 

Kulpahar. 

Kupteeha (Khaptiba). 
Kumadhanah (Khaniya Dhana). 
Kumasin Khas (Kamasin), 
Kundeb (Kbandeh). 

Kunduha (Khandeha). 
Kuniadhanah ('Khaniya Dbana). 
"Kupra (Kapra). 

Knrahi. 

Kuralee Nuddee (Karali N.) 
Kurara (Karara). 

Karhyeea (Karhaiya). 

Kurraer (Karmer), 

Kurora Nuddee (Karor N.) 
Kurtul (Kartal). 

Kusbeh Turebtee (Tarahti). 
Kutteyra (Katahra). 

Kyar (Khailar). 

Kythee (Kaitlii). 

Kuttebra (Katahra). 

L. 

Lalatpur. 

Xalitpur (Lalatpur). 

Lalloonj (Lalaunj). 

L&llpoora (Lalpura). 

Lallutpoor (Lalatpur). 

Lalpura. 

Lachoora Ghat (Labchura). 
Logasee (Lughasi). 

Lookhthura (Lugtara), 

Louree (Lauri). 

Xiouretha (Lahureta). 

Lukhari (Lauri). 

Lukheran (Lakhera). 

Lukheree Nuddee (Lakhairi N.) 
Lukbunpoor (Lakbanpur). 
Lullutpoor (Lalatpur). 

M. 

Macha. 

Madhogurb (Madhogarb). 
Magarwara. 

Maboba Parganak. 


Maboba. 

Majhgawan. 

Makarbai. 

Manda Nuddee (Manda N.) 
Manickpore (Manikpur). 
Manikpoor Khas (Manikpur). 
Manikpur. 

Markooan (Markuan). 

Marownee (Mahrauni). 

Marowra (Maraura). 

Mau. 

Mauntb (Moth). 

Mawai Buzurg. 

Mawai Jar. 

Mehoker (Mabokhar). 

Mehroura (Maraura). 

Merounee (Mahrauni). 

Misrband Canal. 

Misreepoor (Misripur). 

Misripur. 

Mohanali (Muhana.) 

Moondaira (Mundera). 

Moor aka (Muraka). 

Moorwal (Murwal). 

Mooskurra Kullan (Muskara). 
Moos wan (Muswan). 

Mote (Moth). 

Moudha Parganah (Maudba). 
Moudha (Maudha). 

Mowdha (Maudha). 

Mow (Mau). 

Mow Khas (Mau Khas). 
Mowhaband (Mauaband), 

Mo wye (Mawai) Buzurg. 
Mudareepoor (Madfiripur). 
Mudrar Nuddee (Madrar N.) 
Muggurwarra (Magarwara). 
Mugroul (Magraul). 

Mugurpoor (Magarpur). 

Muhewa (Mahewa). 

Muhoba (Maboba). 

Muhokbur (Mahokhar), 
Muhumdabad (Mubamnaadabad). 
Mujgaon (Majhgawan). 
Mukoondee (Markhandi). 
Mukurbaee (Makarbai). 

Mulebta (Malebta). 

Mungoos (Mungus). 

Murfa (Marpha). 

Murbella (Marh&). 

Murka (Mai’ka). 

Murkooan (Markuan). 

Muroura (Maraura). 

Muskara. 

M uttoun dh ( VI ataundb). 

Mybecr (Maibar). 

Mybere (Maibar). 

N. 

Nagara. 

Nagaudh (Nagodh). 

Nagode (Nagodh). 

Naigong (Nyagaon). 

Namora. 

Naraieh. 

Naraini. 

Neoria (Neoriya). 

Nepuneea (Nipanian), 
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Noliar Ghat. 

Noon Nuddee (N&n N.) 

Nouguwan (Nayagaon). 

Nourunga (Kaoranga), 

Nowgong (Naugaon). 

Nowgong Reebahee (Naigaon RibaM). 
Nuddeeagaon' (Nadigaon). 

Nurrainee (Naraini). 

Nurwur (Narwar). 

Nnwabad (Nauabad). 

o. 

Ohun Nnddce ( Olran N.) 

Oldan (Auldan). 

Ooldun ( Auld&n). 

Oomareea (Umariya). 

Oomree (TTinri). 

Ocraee (Urai), 

Oorcha (Orchha). 

Orai Khas (Urai). 

Oran. 

Orcha (Orchha). 

Orchha. 

Orun (Oran). 

Ougasee (Aug&u). 

Ountsch (Orchha). 

Ourera (Aurera). i 

P. 

Pachkhura Buzurg. 

Pacbnehi. 

Pachwara Lake 
Pahooj River (Pahuj). 

Pahra. 

Pall (Pal). 

Panna. 

Panwari. 

Patara. 

Patharahi (Patheri). 

Phoolbagli Canal (Phulragh). 

Pilanee (Pailani). 

Pindaran. 

Pipra. 

Piprah (Pipra). 

Piprahi. 

Piprendah (Papratnda). 

Pisarni (Paisuni). 

Pouthia (Paitheya). 

Poonch (Punch). 

Poorwa Khas (Purwa). 

Pootheea Buzurg (Palthiya). 

Powa (Pawa). 

Powyea (Pawaiya), 

Puchar (Pachar). 

Pnchauhan (Pachauhan). 

Puchkoora (Pachkhura). 

Puchnehie (Pachnehi). 

Puhargaon (Pakargaon). 

Puhooj (Pahuj), 

Puhra (Pahra). 

Puharee (Pahari). 

Puharee (Pahari) Buzurg. 

Pulra (Palra). 

Pundwaha (Pandwaha). 

Pungurrah (Pangara). 

PunDa (Panna). 

Punra (Panra). 

Punwaree (Panwari). 

Punwari (Panwari). 


Puprenda (Paprainda), 

Purassun (Parasan^, 

Purhoree (Parhori). 

Purwa. 

Puswara (Paswara). 

Putara (Patera). 

Putura (Pafchara). 

Pylanee Khas (Pailani). 

Fysunee (Paisuni), 

E. 

Raat (Rath). 

Raipoor (Raipur). 

Raisin (Hasin). 

Rajapoor (Rajapur). 

Ranipoora (Ranipura), 

Raneepoor (Ranipnr). 

Rath Parganah. 

Rath. 

Reerwa Para (Rirwapara). 
Reudhur (Rehndar). 

Rewa (Riwa). 

Rew aye (Biw&i). 

Rohta. 

RonL 

Rookhma Khas (Rnkman). 

Rora Rhatpoora (Rora Bhafpnra). 
Rusin (Rasin). 

Ryree Nuddee (Rairi N.) 

s. 

Saidnuggar (Sayyidnagar). 
Sahawal (Suhawal), 

Sair (Sayar). 

Sampthar (Samthar). 

Sandhee (Sandhi). 

Sarha (Sara.) 

Sarowli Buzurg (Sarauli Buzurg). 
Sareela (Sarila). 

Sauger (Sagar). 

Sayer (Sayar). 

Seaoree (Sayauri). 

Seeamee Nuddee (Syam N.) 
Seegoon (Segun). 

Seetapoor (Sitapur). 

Seondha (Sihonda). 

Seonree (Sayauri). 

Sersa (Sirsa). 

Seundah ( Sihonda). 

Seyonda (Sihonda). 

Shahgurh (Shahgarh). 

Sihondah (Sihonda). 

Sijaree Buzurg (Sijhari Buzurg). 
Sijharee (Sijhari). 

Sikarar (Sakrar). 

Simownee (Simauni). 

Simree (Semri). 

Sind River. 

Sindhan Kalan. 

Sinhpura (Singhpur). 

Singpoor (Singhpura). 

Sisolar. 

Soojanpoora (Sujanpur). 
Soojanpoor (Sujanpur). 

Sookhnai (Sukhnai). 

Soomairpoor (Sumerpur). 

Soongra (Sungra). 

Soonow (Sunau). 
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Soopa (Sdpa). 

Suorha (SSra). 

Srinagar. 

Srinuggur (Srinagar). 

Suanli (Sarauli). 

Snddur Bazar (Sadar Bazar). 
Sukhnai. 

Sukrar (Sakrar), 

Sulajeet (Sal&jit). 

Suloun (Salaun). 

Sumerpur Parganah. 

Sumerpnr. 

Sumptker (Samthar). 

Sundee (Sandi). 

Soongra (Sungra). 

Supa. 

Suprar. 

Surawun Khas fSarawa). 

Surdhooa (Sardinia). 

Sureela (Sarila). 

Surha (Sari). 

Surhah (Sara). 

Surowlee Buzurg (Sarauli Buzurg). 
Sasolar (Sisolar). 

Sutoh (Satoh). 

Syudnuggur (Sayyidnagar). 

T. 

Talbehut (Talbahat). 

Tarha (Terha). 

Tendwara, 


Tera (Terha). 

Thakoorpoora (Thakurpura). 
Tillundee Nuddee (Tilandi N.) 
Tindwara (Tendwara), 

Tindwaree (Tindwarl). 

Tindwari. 

Tiroun (Tarahwan). 

Tirhowan IChas (Tarahwan). 

Tula Kungliaran (Tola Khangaran). 
Tola Iiawut (Tola Rawat). 

Toree Futtehpore (Tori Fathpur). 
Tonse (Tons). 

Tscheterporer (Chhatarpur). 
Turawan (Tarahwan). 

u. 

ITchcha (Orchha). 

Udghegurh (Ajegarh). 

Uchera (Nagodh). 

IJjnar (Ajn&r), 

Ukthowha (Ikthawan). 

Uleepoora (Alipura). 

(Jmree (Urnri). 

Undchah (OrehM). 

Ungotha (Ingotha). 

TJraie (Urai). 

IJrtara (Artara). 

Urwara (Arw&ra). 

Utrahut (Atrahat). 

Utturra Buzurg (Atarra Buzurg). 
Uturrah (Atarra). 
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Abdus Si mao, defeat of, by Ohhatarsal, 25. 
Abulfazl on Chauh&n dynasty in Malwa, 8 ; 
his death, 556. 

Adisdara, old name of Eune, 2. 
Administrative history of British Bundel- 
khand, 53; of Banda, 62 ; Hamirpur, 139 ; 
Jalaun, 191 ; Jhansi, 237 ; Lalatpur, 304. 
Age, statistics of, Jhansi, 265 ; Lalatpur, 327. 
Agriculture, Banda, 86; Hamirpnr, 151 ; Ja- 
laun, 198 ; Jhansi, 250 ; Lalatpur, 312. 
Ahirs, 38, 268, 365. 

Ajegarh, inscriptions, 16, 364 ; its history and 
antiquities, 361-367, 437. 

Ajnar, a village of Hamirpur, 367. 

Akbar (Emp.), fiscal divisions made by, in 
Bundelkhand, 21, 63, 139, 193, 454„ 

A1 dye, Jalaun, 201 ; Jhansi, 252. 

Ali Bahadur, rise and death of, 31, 32, 129, 
130, 364, 395, 436, 455. 

Alipura State, 28, 48, 367. 

Allen (Mr.) settles Hamirpur, 173 ; his re¬ 
marks on agriculture and trade, 151, 183. 
Altamsh in Bundelkhand, 16. 

Amaras festival, 118. 

Amrit Rao of Rarwi, 48, 132, 488. 
Amir-ul-mulk of Baoni, 385. 

Analysis of potable waters in Jhansi, 443. 
Ananta, minister of Kirfcti Varmma, 13. 
Animals of Banda, 77; Hamirpur, 150; Jhansi, 
247; La;atpur, 311; Jalaun, 197. 

Aninacha, old name of Jhusi, 2. 

Anrud Singh of Panna, 28, 567. 

Aonta, a village of Hamirpur, 388. 

Area, Banda, 62; Hamirpur,, 139; Jalaun, 
190; Jhansi, 236 ; Lalatpur, 304. 

Arjar, a lake in Jhansi, 244. 

Arjnn Deva of Orehha, 21. 

Arjunpai of Orehha 20. 

Artara, a village of Hamirpur, 363. 

Ashtgarhi or Ashthhaya jagirs, 368, 411. k 
Ata, a village of Jalaun, 368. 

Ata. a parganah of Jalaun, 191, 217, 368. 
Atarra Buzurg, a village of Banda, 369. 
Atrahat, a village of Banda, 369. 

Augasi, a town of Bauda, 369. 

Augasi, a parganah of Banda, 63, 369. 

Auldan, a viilage of Jhansi, 371. 

Avatars of Vishnu, 472. 


B. 

Eaberu, a village of Banda, 371. 

Bahina, a village of Jhansi, 871. 

Badausa, a parganah of Banda, its area, popu¬ 
lation and fiscal history, 63, 371. 

Badausa, a village of Banda, the head-quarters 
of a tahsil, 372, 

Eagain, a stream of Banda, 70, 372. - 


[ Baghera, a village of Jhansi, 373. 

Baillie (Captain) reduces parts of Bundel- 
I khand, 39; revenue arrangements made by, 
41, 168. 

Baji Rao enters Bundelkhand, 27, 29. 

Bajra in Hamirpur, 152. 

Balaji Baji Rao, 30, 297. 

Baliibahat, a parganah of Lalatpur, 395, 373. 
Banda District formed, 51 ; its physical geo¬ 
graphy, products, history, people, 61-133, 

. 3657 

Banda town, 376, 3S0. 

Banda parganah, 63, 374. 

Banditti, 32, 42. 

Banjaras in Malioba, 521. 

Bangra, a village of Jhansi, 380. 

Bangra, a village of Jalaun, 380. 

Banka, see Pahari Banka. 

Banpur, a village of Lalatpur, 380. 

Banpur, a parganah of Lalatpur, 305, 381. 
Banpur, Raja of, 52, 353, 356, 380. 

Bansi a parganah of Lalatpur, 305, 383. 

Baoni, State, 384. 

Baragaon, a village of Jhansi, 386. 

Bargarh, a village of Banda, 386. 

Barma, a stream of Hamirpur, 386. 

Baronda State, S87. 

Barwa Sagar, a town of Jhansi, its castle, lake, 
claim to it by Gwallar, 387 ; irrigation chan¬ 
nels, 423. 

Bassein, treaty of, 35. 

Bafcota grants in Lalatpur, -352-353. 

Baunda, a village of Jhansi, 389. 

Begbie (Mr.) makes 8th settlement of Banda, 
124. 

Benda, a village of Banda, 390. 

Ben! Huzuri Chaube, 28, 31, 128, 455. 

Beri State, 49, 38 >. 

Beriwar, head of a patti inbhayachara villages, 
44. 

Bertrand on Bhoja Raja, 5. 

Betwa river, 145, 196, 240, 391. 

Bhagelkhand, 1. 

B hag want Rai, of Orehha, 21. 

Bhauder, a pargauah of Jhansi, 237, 392. 
Bkan&er, a town of Jhansi, its bazars and 
ruins, 394. 

Bharati Ohand of Jasu, 21, 28,49, 436. 

Bhars in Karwi, 496. 

Bhau Par tap Singh of Bijawar, 396. 

Bhaunri, a village of Banda, 594. 

Bhawani Singh of Datiya, 410. 

Bhuvanapala of Gwaliar, 11, 

Bhoja Raja, list of several Rajas known as, 5. 
Bhoja Varmma or Brahma, a Chandel prince, 
15. 

Bhupal Singh of Jigni, 441. 

JBhuragarh or Bhurendi Port in Banda, 63, 
376, 394, 416. 

Bidhokar, a village of Hamirpur, its fair, the 
mutiny, 294. 

Bihat ydytr, area and history, 395. 
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Bihoni Tola, a village of Hamirpur, 395. 

Bijawar State, 31, 49, 395. 

BIji Singh of Beri, 39Ch 

Biji Bahalur of Charkhari, 397. 

Bijia Bahadur of Datiya, 4l< . 

Bijna j&gir, 396,4 1. 

Bikramajit Mahndar of Orchha, 558. 

Bilgaon, a villgae of Banda, 396. 

Bir Singh Deo of Bijawar, 31, 395* 

Bir Singh Deo of Orchha, 20, 22, 28, 438, 556. 

Bisanra Buzurg, a village of Banda, 396. 

Bishan Singh of Maihar, 535. 

Bisnath Singh of Beri, 390. 

Biwar, a Bais village of Hamirpur, 397. 

Blights, droughts, &e. in Banda, 92 ; in Lalat- 

, pur, in 317 ; Hamirpur, 153 ; in Jalaun, 202; 
in Jhnsi, 253. 

Bolingai, an old Kshatriya tribe, 2. 

Botany of Bundelkhand, 78. 

Boundaries of districts, 61, 138, 190, 236, 303. 

Brahmans in Banda, 101 ;in Hamirpur, 161 jin 
Jalaun, 209; in Jhansi, 266, and in Lalat- 
pur, 329. 

Brahm Tal in Kabrai, 445. 

British in Bundelkhand, 30, 35. 

Browne (Mr.), death of, 187. 

Brown (Captain)', Deputy Commissioner of Ja¬ 
laun, 230. 

Bruce (Mr.) murdered at Banda, 131. 

Building materials, Banda, 98; Hamirpur, 156 ; 

Jalaun, 205 ; Jbansi, 261 ; Lalatpur, 324. 

Bundelas, their origin and history, 1, 19,20,25- 
27 ; the caste, 329 351, 4*>5, 473. 

Bundelkhand, its extent and ancient history 
1—30; desolation of, in 1802, 32; fiscal his¬ 
tory under native Government, 34; forma¬ 
tion into a district, 38 ; States conquered in, 
up to 1805, list of, 40 ; state of the country 
in 1805-06, 42 ; arrangements between Bri¬ 
tish Government and States considered inde¬ 
pendent; 46; divided into two districts, 50 ; 
administrative position of British districts of, 
53; physical appearance of, 54; hills, rivers, 
lakes, productions, trade-routes, inhabitants, 
droughts and floods, 53-60. 


c. 


CanaTs of British Bundelkhand, Banda, 72 j 
Hamirpur, 147. 

Capabilities of soils, Lalatpur, 312. ’ 

Cathcart (Mr.), Collector of Hamirpur, 171. 

Castes, Panda, 101; Hamirpur, 159; Jalaun, 203; 
Jhansi, 266 ; Lalatpur, 329. 

Census statistic^, 1853, 1865, 1872; of Banda, 
99; Hamirpur, 157; Jalaun, 206; Jhansi, 
262; Lalatpur, 3ti6. 

Cesses, see revenue. 

Ohachariya, battle of, 127. 

Cl 5-kari tenure, description of, 141. 

Chakariya Dai, a tradition of Kabrai, 445. 

Champat KM, 21; defeat of Musalmans by, 22; 
death of, 24 ; Chand Bardai on Chandels. 

Chandaut, a village of Hamirpur, 397. 

Chandels, traditional early settlers in Bundel- 
khand, 1, 4, 295,351; inscriptions relating 


to them in the twelfth century, 9,12; men¬ 
tion in Musalman histories, 15,17; their 
history in the Mahoba Parganah of the Ha- 
mfrpur District, 444, 450, 452. 

Chanderi district, 503. 

Chanderi, Rajas of, 35, 48, 51, 351, 380, 452. 

Chandrawal, a stream of Hamirpur, 69, 397, 

Charkhari State, %8, 31,49, 129, 188, 397. 

Chnubes of Kalinjar, 28, 60, 455, 456. 

Chauhans of Malwa, 8. 

Chhatarpur State, 28, 31, 43, 49, 399, 497. 

Chhatars&l enlists with the Musalmans, is pre¬ 
sent at Deogarh; resists Aurangzeb’s perse¬ 
cution, 25 ; attacks the Musalmans and expels 
them from the country, 25; extends his pos¬ 
sessions, 26; invited to Dehli by the Empe¬ 
ror Bahalur shah in 1707 A. D., fights Mu¬ 
hammad Khan Bangash, 27; leagues with 
the Marhattas; his death and the distribu¬ 
tion of his estate ®, 28; his descendants and 
the states held by .them, 49; at Mahoba, 528. 

Chhedi and its Riijus, 13. 

Chhibdn, a village of Banda, 402. 

Chhibun, a parganah of Banda, its area, boun¬ 
daries, population and fiscal history, 403. 

Chirguon estate, 237, 278, 4u4. 

Chir lands in Lalatpur, 341. 

Cholera statistics, Banda, 133. 

Chifcrakut, a famous place of pilgrimasre in 
i-anda, its shrines, fairs and history, 405. 

Churara, a village of Jhansi, 405. 

Climate in Banda, 75 ; Hamirpur, 149; Jalaun, 
197 ; Jhansi, 246 ; Lalatpur, 311. 

Cockerel (Mr.) murdered at Banda, 130. 

Colebrooke on Bhoja Raja, 5, 6 ; on Ujjayini 
plates, 7 ; Sattara plates, 8, 14. 

Commission to mauago BundeUdiand on its 
cession, 38. 

Communications in general, 57 ; Banda, 73; 
Hamirpur, .4»; Jalaun, 196; Jhansi, 245 ; 
Lalatpur, 310. 

Condition of cultivating classes, sec material . 
condition . 

Corbet (Captain) settles Lalatpur, 335. 

Cost of production of crops, Banda, 90; Hamir¬ 
pur, (52, 169 ; Lalfltpur, 317. 

Cosserat (Captain) in Jalaun mutiny, 230. 

Cotton, Jalaun, 2ul ; Lalatpur, 3i5. 

Coins of Naga dynasty, 2 ; of Toram&na, 3 ; 
Pashupati, 4. 

Courts in Banda, 64; Hamirpur, 140; Jhansi, 
238; Jalaun, 192 ; Lalatpur, 3w6 ; also see 
page 52. 

Crops, staple, of Bxtndelkhand, 57; Banda, 
87, 90; Hamirpur, 151 ; Jhansi, 253; Lalat¬ 
pur, 316. 

Cultivators, see tenants. 

Cuningham (General A.) on Hdgns, 2 ; on 
Toramanas, 4; on Bhojas, 6 ; on Gwaliar, 10 ; 
on Chhedi, 13; on Khajur&lm inscriptions, 
451; on Mahoba, 

Currency, Jalaun, 223 ; Jhansi, 289. 

Customs, panchayats, &c., Banda, 102 ; Hamir¬ 
pur, 163 ; Jalaun, 209. 

D. 

Dadhwamanpur, Gurr&mpur, a village of Bin- 
da, formerly held by the Bhaf Rajas, 4o7, 
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Darsenda, a parganah of Banda, formerly 
known as Kamasin, 63; its fiscal history, 
transfers, population, religion aid occupa¬ 
tions of the people, 407. 

Daryau Singh, Chaube, defies the British, 455; 
Kalinjar fort taken from, 456. 

Daryau Singh of Maibar, 535. 

Datiya State, 408, 410. 

Davidson (Colonel) settles Lalatour, 386. 

Devap&Ia of Gwali ir, II. 

Dhamna village and estate in Jhansi, 279, 410. 

Dbanga, Raja, inscription vf, 12, 451, 497. 

Dhasan river, 146, 240, 411. 

Dhaukal Singh of Fanna, 28, 455. 

Dhur wahi j-ayir, 411,412 

Diamond mines of Panra, 565. 

Diseases, se medical aspects. 

Distance tables, Jhansi, 246; Banda, 75. 

Distribution and value of produce, Jalaun, 222; 
Jhansi, 286; Lalatpur, 343. 

Domestic cattle, Banda, 77; Hamirpur, 150, 
Jalaun, 197; Jhansi, 248; Lalatpur, 312. 

Bongra, Thakurs of, 345, 

Droughts in Bundelkhand, 58, and under each 
district notice; Banda, 92; Hamirpur, 153 ; 
Jalaun, 202 ; Jhansi, 273; Lalatpur, 317. 

Drainage lints in Banda, 73. 

Drugs, see medicines. 

Dudhu rock in Kabrai, 445. 

Durga Tal, battle of, 128. 

E. 

Education, Banda, 105; Hamirpur, 165; JalauD, 
210; Jhansi, 270; Dalai pur, 333. 

Embankments, see canals . 

Eragalathra (Pathat), 2. 

Eran inscriptions, 3. 

EVakine makes first settlement of Bundelkhand, 
40, 168; second settlement, 43; his opinion 
on tenures, 44,168, 

Excise,Banda, 126; Hamirpur, 185 ; Jalaun, 228; 
Jhansi, 292; Lalatpur, 350. 

Expenditure, see revenue . Banda, 125 ; Ha¬ 
mirpur, 185; Jalaun, 227; Jhansi, 292 ; and 
Lalatpur, 349. 

Export of food grains, Hamirpur, 182; Banda, 
115; Jhansi, 258. 

F. 

Fairs in Banda, 116; 'alaun, 223; Jhansi, 290; 
and under each town where they are held. 

Famines in Bundelkhand, 58; in Banda, 92 ; 
Hamirpur, 153; Jalaun, 202; Jhansi, 253; 
and Lalatpur, 317. 

Famine prices, Banda, 93 ; Hamirpur, 156; Ja¬ 
laun, 204; Jhansi, 257; Lalatpur, 321. 

Fiscal history of Bundelkhand under the 
Marhattas, 34; general settlement arrange¬ 
ments under the British, 42 ; early settle¬ 
ments in Banda and Hamirpur, 49; of Banda, 
12; Hamirpur, 167; Jalaun, 212; Jhansi, 273; 
and Lalatpur, 335, and also under each par¬ 
ganah. 

Fish and Fisheries in Band**, 78; Hamirpur, 
150; Jalaun, 193; Jhansi, 249 ; and Lalatpur 
312. 


Floods in Bundelkhand, 59 ; in Banda, 92; in 
Jhansi, 253; and in Lalatpnr, 317. 

Food in Banda, 1 2; Hamirpur; 163; and 
Lalatpur, 332. 

Forest produce of Bundelkhand, 57; Banda, 
89; Jhansi, 258; Lalatpur, 308. 

Forde (Mr.), Collector of Banda, 50; his opi¬ 
nion on settlement, 170. 

Freeling (Mr ), Deputy Commissioner of Jhansi, 
188. 

G. 


Gahrauli, a town of Hamirpur, its fairs, 412. 

Gaj Singh of Jaitpur, 28, 49. 

Gambhir Singh of Oichba, 559. 

Ganda Deva (Nanda Rai ?), 12, 

Gangadhar Bala, Marbatta governor, 28. 

Gangadhar Rao of Jhansi, 297. 

Garara, ariver of Banda, 71. 

Garan, a stream of Jhansi, 241. 

Garariya, a village of Banda, 452. 

Garha Ivalan, a village of Banda, its histoiy, 
the mutiny, 412. 

Garhakota, Parganah and State, 25,28,48,3 55. 

Garhchapa, a village of Banda, 413. 

Garhmau, a village of Jhansi, 413. 

Garotha, a parganah of Jhansi, its boundaries, 
area ana population, 237, 413. 

Garotha, a village of Jhansi, 413. 

Garrauli State, 49, 414, 436. 

Gathauri, battle of, 129. 

Gauhari, a village of Hamirpur noted for its 
soap-stone, 415. 

Gaurihar State, 33, 42, 49, 415. 

Geology, Banda, 94; Jhansi, 261; Kalinjar, 447. 

General appearance of Banda, 64; Hamirpur, 
140 ; Jalaun, 193 ; Jhansi, 238; Lalatpur, 304, 

Ghani Bahadur, Marhatta, 32, 39, 330. 

Ghazi-ud-din Khan of Baoni, 385. 

Ghazi Miyan festival, 118. 

Gobind Rao of Jalaun, 47, 229, 483. 

Goddard (Colonel) marches into Bundelkhand, 
31. 

Gokhiya, a village of Banda, 417. 

Gondi, a village in Hamirpur, 417. 

Gonds, the traditional earliest settlers in west¬ 
ern Bundelkhand, 1 , 351; subdivisions of 
Lalatpur under the, 304 ; a few still remain, 
33i. 

Gopahvya temple in Gwaliar, 4. 

Gopala, general of Kirtti VarmmaT., 13 

Gopal Singh of Garrauii, 48, 49, 415, 436. 

Gordon (Captain) in Lalatpur in 1857, 354. 

Grain (value of), see prices. 

Grant (Mr.), murder of, at Hamirpur, 187. 

Griffith (Mj\) in the Jalaun District in 1857, 
231. 

Guman Singh of Banda, 28, 47, 129, 364. 

Gupta Kings, sway of, in Bundelkhand, 2. 

Guveh, a village of Banda, 417. 

Gursarai (Baja), 231, 277, 299, 417. 

Gwaliar Toraiuasds connected with Bandel- 
kband, 3 ; inscriptions at, 4; fort of, built, 
9; exchanges with British territory, 192, 
233, 305 ; in the mutiny 23% 299 ; claim to 
Barwa Sugar, 338* 
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Hall (Professor) on Bhoja Baja, 2, 4, 8. 

Hamlr Singh of Orchha, 560. 

Hamlrpur made head-quarters of district, 51 ; 
transferred to Jhansi Division, and then to 
Allahabad, 52; District notice, 138—188. 
Hamlrpur, town of, 418 *, trade in 1856, 531. 
Hamlrpur, tahsll of, 419. 

Hamlrpur, parganah of, its boundaries, area, 
population and fiscal history, 420. 

Hardauli, a village of Banda, 423. 

Hard! Sahof Panna, 28, 49. 

Harsha Varddhana of Kananj, 4. 

Heights in Banda, 65 ; Hamlrpur, 140. 

Hemu, general of Muhammad Shah, 481. 
Hereditary cultivators in Lalatpur, 341. 

Hills in Bundelkhand, 54; Banda, 65 ; Hamlrpur, 
141; Lalatpur, 307 ; and Jhansi, 239. 

Himmat Bahadur, the Goshain leader, 31, 38, 
128, 130, 395 ; treaty with the English at 
Shahpur, 36; resumption of assignments, 
41 

Hindnpat of Banna, 28, 31,12 s *, 3^6, 455. 

Hired labourers, see zvages and labourers. 
History of Bundelkhand, I—53; Banda, 127 ; 
Hamirpnr, 186, 524; Jalaun, 228, 479; 
Jhansi, 295 ; Lalatpur, 851. 

Holdings of cultivators, their size and charac¬ 
ter, in Banda, 110; in Hamlrpur, 181 ; in 
Jalaun, 221; in Jhansi, 280, 285 ; and in 
Lalatpur, 342. 

Homestead ground (rent of), see rents. 

Horses, plans for improving breed of, in Banda, 
77. 

Houses in Banda, 100, 102 ; Hamirpnr, 159 ; 

Jalaun, 907 ; Jhansi, 264; Lalatpur, 332. 
Humayuh, siege of Kalin jar by, 453 ; at Kalpl, 
481. 

Husbandry, Banda, 87; Hamlrpur, 151 ; 

Jalaun, 198; Jhansi, 250. 

Hwen Thsang’s visit to Kanauj, 4. 

i. 

Ibrahim Shah at Kalpl, 481. 

Implements in Banda, 110 ; Hamirpnr, 151, 
182 ; Jalaun, 199 ; Jhansi, 250; and Lalat- 
‘ pur, 814. 

Income tax in Banda, 126; Hamlrpur, 185 ; 

Jalaun, 226 ; Jhansi, 292; and Lalatpur, 350. 
Indur, inscription of Bhoja Raja's family, 7. 
Infirmities, statistics of, Jhansi, 265, andLalat- 
pur, 327. 

Ingotha, a Parihar village of Hamlrpur, 423. 
Ingotha, a Pan war village of Banda, 423. 
Inhabitants, see census statistics. 

Inland customs, 293. 

Inscriptions 
Aitpur, 5. 

Ajegarh, 16, 364. 

Allahabad, 2. 

Kran, 3. 

Gwaliar, 4, 6, 10, 11. 

Indur, 7. 

Kalin jar, 15, 47 J. 

Khajurahu, 12, 14, 499. 

Madhukargarh in Harauti, 7. 

Malioba, 5 22. 


Mau, 12, 498. 

Sattara, 7. 

Udayapura, 9. 

Ujjayini, 7. 

■Wainganga, 7. 

Insufficiency of local produce in Jhansi, 258. 
Interest in Hamlrpur, 184 ; Jhansi, 290. 
Irichh, a village of Jhansi, burned by Chha- 
tarsal, 26 ; a former Sirkar, 423, 511. 

Iron smelting in Banda, 97 ; in Lalatpur, 323. 
Irrigation in Bundelkhand, 56 ; Banda, 72; 
Hamlrpur, 182; Jalaun, 200; Jhansi, 243; 
Lalatpur, 313 ; see canals and wells. 

Itwan, a village of Banda, 424, 

J. 

Jacquemont on the geology of Ajegarh and 
Kalin jar, 361, 447. 

Jadu Ram of Banda, Ilf. 

Jagat Raj of Jaifcpnr, 28, 49 • defeated near 
Nandpuriya by Dalll Khan, 128, 398. 

Jdgirs, see tenures. 

Jahir of Ijari (Narwar) routs Nasrat-ud-dln, 16, 
452. 

Jai Singh Deo of Charkhari 399. 

Jails, Banda, 107 ; Hamlrpur, 167 ; Jalaun, 211 ; 

Jhansi, 273 ; Lalatpur, 335* 

Jains, 267, 330. 

Jaitpur, a town in Hamlrpur, its canals, ruins, 
muhallas, history, 224. 

Jaitpur, a pargnnah in Hamlrpur, 428. 

Jaitpur State, 28, 29, 39, 48, 50, 51, 424. 
*ialalpur, a town in Hamlrpur, 27. 

Jalalpur, a parganah in Ilanurpur, its bounda¬ 
ries, area, population and history, 139- 
Jalal Khan at Kalpi, 4^0. 

Jakillauu Thakurs, 345 

Jalaun District, its physical geography, pro¬ 
ducts people and history, 190—234. 

Jalaun town, 434. 

Jalaun parganah, 192, 216. 

Jam rift, see Jumna . 

Jasu State, 21, 28, 49, 436. 

Jaunpur Kings at Kaljl, 480. 

Jaya Varmma Dcva, Chandul, 12, 13. 
Jhalolchar, a t6wn of Hamlrpur, its temple, 438. 
Jhansi Division, administrative history of, 52. 
Jhansi District, history of, 30, 48, 52, 286, 501. 
Jhansi parganah, 237, 440. 

Jhansi city re-built by Naru, Sankar, 30, 395 ; 
notice of, 438, 

Jhansi'Nauabad the British head-quarters, 441. 
Jliarar ghat on the Betvra in Jhansi, 444. 

Jigni State, 49, 444. 

Jumna river in Banda, 68, 70 ; in Hamlrpur, 
142 ; in Jalaun, 195. 

Jungle products in Banda, 88 ; in Jhansi, 259 ; 

and in Lalatpur, 307. 

Jugal Bar shad of Beri, 390. 

Iv. 

Kabrai, a village of Hamlrpur, its antiquities, 
4 45, 

Kachhwahas of Gwaliar, 1, 4,10 ; in Jalaun, 
208. 

Kachncya lake in Jhansi, 244. 

Kairi, a village of Banda, 446. 
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Kairaji, the Chaubd of Kalinjar, 28, 31,128, 455, 

’ Kaitha old British cantonmeats in Hamirpur, 
446. 

Kalinjar, its history and antiquities, 364, 446, 
474;inscriptions and histories, 14 -16; taken 
by the Buudelas, 26 ; given to Hartli Sab, 
28 ; Kairaji, the governor, makes overtures to 
the British, 81 ; besieged by Ali Bahadur, 
32,37; surrender of the fort by Daryau Singh, 
50. 

Kalpi, a large t<?wn in Jalaun, its history, anti¬ 
quities, trade and inhabitants, 474, 784 ; for¬ 
merly head-quarters of Northern Bunrlel- 
khand, 5i ; transferred to Jhansi, 52 ; to Ja¬ 
laun, 230,385 ; history from early Mu^alman 
sources, 15, 3 6 ; burned by the Bundelas, 26, 
given to the Marhattas, 28; Colonel Goddard 
visits, 31; capture in 1803,37,39 ; exchanged 
for K tra, 47. 

Kalpi parganah in Jalaun, 484. 

Kara asm in Banda, 63. 

Kan agora old name of Kalinjar, 2. 

Kan&r, old parganah of Jalaun, 217. 

Kanauj, its king in the seventh century, 2 j 
Bhojas of, 6, 10 ; war with Dehli, 24, 527. 

Kandravati of Ptolemy, 2. 

Kdns grass in Banda, 91 ; Hamirpur, 153. 

Kantipuri or Kutwai, 2, 9. 

Karan, Bundela, 20. 

Kartal, a village of Banda, 488. 

Karwi Pandits, 48, 51, 130-133, 488. 

Karwi sub division, its boundaries, appearance, 
hills, soils, rivers, climates, zoology, crcps, 
people and trade, 489. 

Karwi town, 48*. 

Kashi (Benares), 12, 14, 16, 493. 

Katahra Raja, 277, 496. 

Kathis, 1,295. 

Ken river, 68, 146. 497. 

Kesri Singh of Jaitpur, see Jaitpur, and 37, 48, 
50. 

Kesho Rao Dinkar of GursariLi, 417. 

Khailar, a village of Jhansi, 497. 

Khaddi and Paras Ram, 48, 51, 63. 

Khajorahu Chandel inscription, date of, 12,14, 
15, 451, 497. 

Khaksir, a village of Jalaun, 500. 

Khandeh, a village of Banda, 63, 500. 

Khandeha, a village of Banda, 500. 

Khaniya Dhana, a jdylr, 500. 

Khangars or Khangars, >9, 295, 351. 

Khaptiha, a village of Banda, 501. 

Kharela, a village of Hamirpur, its fairs and 
people, 501. 

Kharela, an old parganah of Hamirpur, 139. 

Khet Singh of Jaitpur, 398. 

Khuman Singh, 28, 49, 129, 397. 

Kindia, old name of Bawari, 2. 

Kings of Bundelkhand, list of, ’8. 

Kirtti, Baja of Gwaliar, 11* 

Kirtti Varmma, I., 13, 14. 

Kishor Singh of Panna, 568. 

Kobra, a village of Banda, 502. 

Konaka, old name of Haudiya, 2. 

Koncba Bhanwar, lake in Jhansi, 245. 

Kot Tirth in Kalinjar, 466. 

Kshattriyas (or Rajputs) in Banda, 101; in 
Hamirpur, 160; in Jalaun, 208; in Jhansi, 
266 ; and in Lalatpur, 329. 


Kothi, a petty state, its history, 31,502. 

Kotra Ghat, a village in Jhansi, its peculiar 
tenure, 503. 

Kotra Savyidnagar, set Savyidnagar. 

KnlpaLar, a town in Hamirpur, 31, 504. 

Kuicli Parganah, its history and settlement, 
39, 48, ? 92, 229, 505. 

Ku ich, the town, its history, 510. 

Kuntaipuri or Kutwar, 9. 

Kuraporina (Tewari), 2. 

Kushtas, 267 . 

Kutb-ud-din in Bundelkhand, !6, 451. 

Knrahi, a village in Banda, 5M. 

Kurara, a village in Hamirpur, 511. 

Kurhaundh, a village in Jalaun, 514. 

Kutwai on the Ahsan, 219. 

' L. 

Labouring classes in Banda, 111 ; Hamirpur, 
Ifcl ; in Lalatpur, 343. 

Lachhman Dawa, 3*>, 345. 

Lacl.hman Singh of Bijawar, 396. 

Lachhman Singh of Jigni, 444. 

Lahchura Ghat on the Dhasan in Jhansi, 514. 

Lakes of Bundelkhand, 56 ; Band*, 73; Ha¬ 
mirpur, 46, Jhausi, 242; Mahoba, 445 ; Lalat¬ 
pur, 309; Jaitpur, 

Lalatpur District, its people products and geo¬ 
graphy, 304, 358 

Lalatpur Parganah, 305, 516. 

Lalatpur town, 514. 

Lalatpur tahsil, 518. 

Lamb (Lieutenant), Assistant Commissioner of 
Jalaun, 230. 

Land (value of), Hamirpur, 176; Jalaun, 220 ; 
Jhansi, 285; Lalatpur, 344 : (rent of ) see 
rents: (settlement of), under the Marhattas, 
34; under the British, 43 ; early settlements 
in Banda and Hamirpur, 49; of Banda, 122 ; 
of Hamirpur, 167; of Jalaun, 212; of Jhansi, 
273; and of Lalatpur, 335: (rights to) see 
tenures and tenants. 

Landholders, see proprietary rights . 

Language, Banda, 104 ; Jhansi, 269 ; and Ha¬ 
mirpur, 154. 

Lasseu on ancient geography, 2 ; on Torama- 
nas, 3; on Bhojas, 6; on Chandels, 13, 14. 

Lauri, a village in Banda, 518. 

Leases, see rents. 

Littledale (Mr.) Collector in t818, 50. 

Lloyd (Mr.) murdered at Banda, 131. 

Lodhas, 331. 

Low castes, Banda. 201; Hamirpar, 161; Jhan¬ 
si, 2117 ; and Lalatpur, 331. 

Lugh5si State, 518. 

Lugtara in Banda, 519. 

M. 

Madana Mai, Bundela, 21. 

Madana Yarmma, Chandel, 12, 14. 

Madho Rao, “see Ka*iH Pandits 99 

Madhogarh, a village in Jalaun, 519. 

Madhogarh, a parganah in Jalaun, 192, 216. 
519. 

Madhukar Sah of Orckha, 21. 

Madhukargarh, table on Bhoja Raja’s family, 
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Madhuaudana of Gwaliar, 11. 

Mahabir festival, 118. 

Mahdi Hasan Khan of Baoni, 385. 

Mahipala of Gwaliar, 11,13. 

Mahipat Singh of Ajegarh, 866. 

Mahoba under the Bundelas, 25, 26; lapsed in 
1838 ; transferred to Hamirpur, 52, 139; its 
people, lakes, canals, inscriptions, antiquities, 
and history, 520, '*29. 

Mahoba Targanah, 530. 

Mahokhar, a village of Banda, 533 

M ahrauni, a tahsil in Lalatpur, 5 33. 

Mahrauni, a parganah in Lalatpur, 395, 533. 

Mabrauni, a village in Lalatpur, 535. 

Maihar State, 535. 

Maisty (Lieutenant) on Ajegarh, 363; on Ka- 
linjar, 459. 

Majhgawan, a large mart in Banda, 537. 

Manure in Banda, 88 ; Lalatpur, 315. 

Manufactures, Banda, 115; Hamirpur, 183; 
Jhansi, 289; Jalaun, 223; Lalatpur, 348. 

Manikpur, a Tillage of Banda, 537. 

Maraura, a parganab in Lalatpur, 305, 
537. * 

Marka, a village of Banda, 538. 

Markuan, a village of Jhansi, 539 

Marhattas invited to Bundelkhand by Chhatar- 
sai, 27; again by Jagatraj, 29, 33; condition 
of the country and nature of their fiscal 
arrangements, 32-35 ; negotiations with the 
British, 35; in Bandit, 129; in Jalaun, 229; 
in Jhansi, 235; in Kalpi, 48‘ 5 . 

Marjoribanks (Mr.) Collector, 60, 

Marpha in Banda, 129, 639. 

Marwaris in Hamirpur, 161. 

Mar soils in Banda, 67 ; Hamirpur, 140 ; Jalaun, 
194; Jhansi, 240 ; Lalatpur, 306. 

Mataundh in Banda captured by Bundelas, 27 ; 
its notice, 537. 

Material condition of the people under the 
Bundelas, 32 ; under the Marhattas, 33, 35 ; 
under the British in 1806, 42; in Banda, 
108 ; in Hamirpur, 181 ; in Jalaun, 126 ; in 
Jhansi, 284 ; and in Lalatpur, 342, 548. 

Mattiyar, a river of Banda, 71. 

Mau inscription of Chandels, 12. 

Man, a town of Banda, 5.0. 

Mau, a large town of Jalaun, 542. 

Mau, a parganab of Jalaun, 237, 540. 

Maudha, a town of Hamirpur, action near, 31, 
129; its notice, 545. 

Maudha, a parganah of Hamirpur, 139, 546. 

Mawai Buzurg, a town of Banda, 54 7. 

Mawai, a noteworthy village of Jhansi, 548. 

Mawbey (Lieutenant-Colonel) besieges Kalin- 
jar, 456. 

Mayne (Mr., F. 0.,) in Banda, 130. 

Medicines, indigenous, Banda, 133 ; Jhansi, 
301 ; Jalaun, 239; Hamirpur, 188 ; Lalatpur, 
358. 

Medical aspect of the district, its sanitary con¬ 
dition, mortuary statistics, native medicine 
and the native practice of medicine in Banda, 
133 ; Hamirpur, 188 ; Jalaun, 234 ; Jhansi, 
301 ; Lalatpur, 358. 

Meiseiback (Colonel), 3*1, 32, 36, 37, 39, 41, 365, 
378. 

Meteorology, see climate . 

Mineral resources of Bundelkhand, 56; Banda, 
96 $ Jhansi, 261; Lalatpur, 323. 


Mirke Bhairon in Kalinjar, 465. 

Missionaries, none in the five districts. 

Mohan Singh of Baronda, 386. 

Mohan Parshdd of Maihar, 535. 

Moore (Mr.) Collector in 1811, 50, 168. 

Moth, a town of Jhansi, 551. 

Moth, a parganah of Jhansi, 237, 549. 
Mriadhara in Kalinjar, 466. 

Muhammad Kh&n, Bangash, 27. 

Muharram in Banda, 117. 

Muir (Sir W.) settles portions of Hamirpur, 
173; his opinions, 156, 422, 430. 

Mungus, a town of Banda, 551. 

Municipalities, Banda, 379; Kalpi, 477 ; Mau, 544. 
Murat Singh of Jasu, 436. 

Murray (Mr.), murder of, at Hamirpur, 
187. 

Mur^al, a village of Banda, battle near, 31, 
128 ; notice of, 551. 

Musalman expeditions into Bundelkhand, 15, 
16,27,128. 

Musalmans, see castes. 

Muskara, a village of Hamirpur, plundered by 
Bundelas, 26 ; notice of, 552. 

Mutiny in Jhansi, 298-301; Banda, 130-133 ; 
Hamirpur, 187-188; Jalaun, 230 234; Lalat¬ 
pur, 353-358 ; Kalin jar, 458. 

K 

Nadabandagor (Patrahat), 2. 

Nagas of Narwar, 2, 3, 9. 

Nugodh State, 553. 

Naigaon Bibahi State, 553, 

Namiukn, a Chan del Baja. 

Nanuk Dcva, 20. 

Naniyan, see “ Karwi Pandits.” 

Naraini, a town o' Banda, 553. 

Narhat Taluka, ; 05, 346, 358, 

Narpal Singh of Panna, 

Narwar Nagas, 2 ; their successors, 9, 
Nasir-ud-daula of Baoni, 3&5. 

Naudurga festival, 117. 

Navigation works on the Jumna, 142. 
Nayagaon, a village of Banda, 554. 

Non-Aryan tribes, see Gonds. 

Noxious weeds in Hamirpur, 153. 

Nusral-ud-dia attacks Kalin jar, 452. 

o. 

Occupancy rights, see tenures. 

Occupations of the people in Jhansi, 269. 

Ohan, a stream of B inda, 71,554. 

Oil-seeds, export of, in Banda, 115 ; til in Ha- 
nrirpur, 153; Jalaun, 190. 

Old families, Banda, 113; Hamirpur, 174; 

Jhansi, 276; Lalatpur, 345. 

Oran, a village in Banda, action near it, 38 ; 
notice of it, 554. 

Orchha State, its history* 25, 30, 49, 295, 280, 
299, 387, 403, 411, 554. 

P. 

Pachkhura Buzurg in Hamirpur, 561. 
Pachchauhan in Banda* 561. 

Packnehi, a village of Banda, 561. 

Pad map ala of Gwaliar, 11. 
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Padradvati or Narwar, 2. 

Pahar Singh of Orchha, rivalry with Champat 
Rai, 21-24. 

Pahar Singh of Jaitpur, 28, 49, 12S, 364. 

Pahari Buzurg, a village of Banda. 561. 

Palia i Banka State, 562. 

Pahuj river, 195, 240. 

Pailani, a town in Banda, 563. 

Pailani, a parganah of Banda, 63, 562. 

Paisuni, a stream of Banda, 71, 563. 

Palas of Gwaiiar, 9. 

Pandits of Jalaun, 209, 229; of Karwi, 48, 51, 
130, 438. 

Pandori, batt’e of, 129. 

Pandu Kund in Kalinjar, 463. 

Pandwaha, old parganah of Jhansi, 564. 

Pani ke Aman in Kalinjar, 465. 

Panna Raj, 28, 387, 455, 564, 569. 

Panwari, a parganah of Hamirpur, 139, 569. 

Panwari, a village of Hanlrpbr, 569. 

Paprainda, a village of B inua, 571. 

Parasna, a village of Jalaun, 571. 

Parganahs or fiscal subdivisions, list of, with 
changes that have occurred in Bmda, 62; 
Hamirpur, 139 ; Jalaun, 19 i ; Jhansi, 236 ; 
Lalatpur, 304. Each parganah is separately- 
noticed, with its area, boundaries, population, 
and fiscal history. 

Paras Ram, 38, 42, 4°, 51, 63. 

Parichhat of Datiya, 410. 

Parihars, 111, ^60, 267, 295. 

Parmal, legends concerning, or Farm&rddi 
Deva and his inscription, 14, 15, 450.* 

Partap Singh of Ghhatarpur, 400. 

Pashupati of Gwahar, 3. 

Passanab (Mr.) at Jalaun in 1857, 231. 

Patal Gangs, in Kalinjar, 462. 

Pasture grounds, Jalaun, ) 94. 

Pidcock (Mr.), settles resigned estates in Ha- 
mhpur, 172, 

Pindaran, a village of Banda, 571. 

Piprahri, a village of Banda, 571. 

Pirthi Singh of Garhakota, 28. 

Pngson on Panna diamond mines, 565. 

Police, Banda, 107; Hamirpur, 167; Jalaun, 211, 
Jhansi, 272; Lalatpur, 334 

Population, caste, &c, Banda, 99 ; Hamirpur, 
157 ; Jalaun, 206 ; Jhansi, 262; Lalatpur, 
326. 

Porvaroi (Pramars), 2. 

Post-office, Banda, *06; Hamirpur, 166; Jhansi, 
262. 

Prabodha Chandrodaya on Kirtti Varmma I, 
13. 

Prabbasa, minister of Dhanga, 12. 

Prag Das of Maihar, 535. 

Pramars of Dhara, 6, 7. 

Prasii in Bundelkhand, 2. 

Prasiake, kingdom of, 2. 

Precious stones, see diamonds . 

Premchand of Orchha, 21. 

Prices, see wages under each district head¬ 
ing: (Famine) prices in Banda, 93; Jalaun, 
204 ; Jhansi, 267; Hamirpur, 156; and Lalat¬ 
pur, 321; (Ordinary) prices in Banda, 119, 
Hamirpur, 184; Jalaun, 225; Jhansi, 291; 
Lalatpur, 349. 

Prinsep on lihoja Raja, 5; on Toramana, 3. 

Prifchi Varmma Deva, 14 


Frithiraj Chauhan, 15, 16, 20, 450. 

Proprietary rights, number of estates, and 
proprietors in Banda, 126; Hamirpur, 179; 
Jalaun, 221; Jhansi, 279; Lalatpur, 339; as 
recognized by the Marhattas, 278. 

Ptolemy’s account of Bnndelkhand, 2, 

Pulse crops in Banda, 9.; Jalaun, 198. 

Purwa jagir in Banda, 595. 

R. 

Raghubar Singh of Maihar, 535 

Raghubind Singh of Xagodh, 652 

Rahila the Chandel, see “ Mahoba.” 

Raikes (Mr.), death of, in 1857, 187. 

Railway in Banda, 73. 

Rain-fall in Banda, 76; Hamirpur, 149; Jalaun, 
197; Jhansi, 246, and Lalatpur, 31'. 

Rnjapur, an importai t mart in Bmda, 572. 

Raja Barn of Ganrihar, 38, 42, 49, 63, 415. 

Rajendralala Mitra on Rhuja Raja, 5, 6, 8. 

Rajputs see Kdtntriyas. 

Ram Sah, Bundela, 21. 

Ramchand, Bundela, 21. 

RamlRa in Banda, H7. 

Ranipur, a large town in Ja T aun, 573. 

Rau Ramchand of Jhansi, 296. 

Rasan, a fort and village of Banda, also an old 
parganah, 63, 574. 

Ratan Singh of Charkhari, 398. 

Rath, a large town of Hamirpur, 575. 

Rath, a parganah of Hamirpur, 576. 

Havana sculpture in Kalinjar, 468 

Reade (Air.), Collector of Banda, settles re¬ 
signed and farmed estates in Banda, 51. 

Registration in Banda, 127; Hamirpur, 186; 
Jalaun, 228; Jhansi, 293 ; and Lalatpur, 350. 

Religion and religious sects, Banda, 104; Jhan¬ 
si, 269 ; Lalatpur, 333 ; festivals in Banda, 
117. 

Remington (Lieutenant) holds Kalinjar Port 
during the mutiny, 458. 

Rents, Hamirpur, 181; Jhansi, 285 ; Banda, 
190, 112; Jalaun, 212, 226; Lalatpur, 342. 

Revenue statistics in 1806-07, 41; Banda, 122; 
Hamirpur, 185; Jalaun,* 227; Jhansi, 292; 
Lalatpur, 349. Instalments of revenue 
when due, 16 ; revenue and expenditure of 
Banda, 125 ; Hamirpur, 185 ; Jalaun, 227 ; 
Jhansi, 292 ; Lalatpur. 349. 

Revenue-free tenures, see tenures. 

Rivers of Bundelkhand, 55; Banda, 68; Hamir¬ 
pur, 142; Jalaun, 195; Jhansi, 240; Lalatpur, 
309. 

Riwa attacked by t**e Marhattas, 32. 

Roads, see communications . 

Road-making in \ anda, 98; Jalaun, 205. 

Rotafc on of crops in Banda, 87 ; in Lalatpur, 
314. 

Rudr Partap of Orchha, 21. 

Rudr Partap Singh of Panna, 568. 

s. 

Sagala, old name of Mirzapur, 2. 

Sakaj Indur, Bundela, 20. 

Sakariyas, 831. 

Sakrar, a village of Jhansi, 578 

Salaun, a village of Jhansi, 578. 
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Salt, exports and imports, 294. 

Sallakshana Varrama, 13. 

Sambulaka, old name of Amba, 2. 

Samthar State, 579. 

Sandrabatis, a tribe on the Tons, 2. 

Sara, a village of Banda, 579. 

Sarah jit of Baronda, 387. 

Sarila State, 579. 

Sarju Parshad of Maibar, 535. 

Sarmed Singh of Panna, 28, 567. 

Satarjit Singh of Jasu, 438. 

Sattara tablet on Bhoja Raja, 7. 

Sayar, a village of Hamirpur, 579. 

Sayauri, a village of Jhansi, 580. 

Sayyidnagar, a village of Jalaun, 580 ; its siege 
by Chhatarsal, 26. 

Scale of relief in time of scarcity in Hamirpur, 
156. 

Sculpture, see Khajurdhu, Ajegarh , Kalinjar , 
Makoba , and Jaitpur. 

Settlements, see <e fiscal history 
Shahgarh, 26, 48, 52, 305, 355, 580. 

Shamsher Bab&dur, illegitimate son of Baji 
Bao, note, p. 30. ^ 

Shamsher Bahadur, son of Ali Bahadur, suc¬ 
ceeds his father, 32, 35; opposes the British, 
36; is defeated at Kabsah, 37; submits to 
the English, 38, 130, 365. 

Sheo Bao Bhao, 48, 295, 438, 483. 

Sheoratri festival, 118. 

Sherer (Mr.) at Banda, 131. 

Shihab-ud-din reduces Bundelkhand, 16, 451. 
Sher Shah besieges Kalinjar and dies there, 
453. 

Siddh ke Gupha in Kalinjar, 464. 

Sihonda, a village of Banda, 581. 

Sihonda, a parganah of Banda* 63, 581. 
Siniauni, a village of Banda, 583. 

Sindhan kalan, a village of Banda, 533. 
Singhpur, a village of Banda, 583. 

Sinhapaniya temple in Gwaliar, 11, 

Sirawa, defeat of Tahawwar Khan at, 25. 
Sisolar, a village of Hamirpur, 583. 

Sicapur, a large village of Lancia, 5S4. 

Sita Sej in Kalinjar, 462. 

Sivanaha, minister of Vidhyadhara, 13. 

Size and classification of holdings in Jalaun, 
220; Jhansi, 285. 

Sohanpal, Bundela, 20. 

Soils of Bundelkhand, 57; Banda, 67; Hamirpur, 
140, 199 ; Jalaun, 194 ; Jhansi, 239 ; Lalat- 
pur, 306. 

Soni S&h of Chhatarpur, 28, 43, 48, 399. 

Sri Harsha of, Khajurahu inscription, 12. 
Srinagar, a village of Hamirpur, 584. 

Stamps, Banda, 126 ; Jalaun, 228 ; Jhansi, 292 ; 

Lalatpur, 350; Hamirpur, 186. 

Staple crops, Banda, 90 ; Hamirpur, 152 ; La- 
latpur, 316. 

States or native districts of Bundelkhand, 1. 
Stirling on Bhoja R&ja, 5. 

Suhawal jagir, 585. 

Suicide at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jamna, &c., 12, 13. 

Sumerpur, a town of Hamirpur, 5S6, 

Sumerpur, a parganah of Hamirpur, 139, 588. 
Sungra, a village of Hamirpur, 5a9. 

Supa, a village of Hamirpur, 589. 

Surauli Buzurg, a village of Hamirpur; 59\ 
Suraj Sen, founder of Gwaliar, legend of, 9. 


T. 


Tahsils or the fiscal jurisdiction of Sub-Col¬ 
lectors of Revenue, in Banda, 62 ; in Hamir¬ 
pur, 139; in Jalaun, 191; in Jhansi, 237; and 
in Lalatpur, 305; see also in the alphabeti¬ 
cal arrangement under each name separately. 

Talbahat, parganah of the Lalatpur District, 
305, 590. 

Talukad&r, see tenures. 

Tamasis or Tons river, 2. 

Taragarh or Tomaragarh, founding of, 12. 

Tarahwan, a parganah of Banda, 595. 

Tarahwan, a village of Banda, 593. 

Taxation, see revenue , income tax % excise. 

Tej Singh of Sarila, 28, 579. 

Temples in Banda, 103. 

Tenants, classes of, in Banda, ill; Hamirpur, 
181 ; Jalaun, 221; Jhansi, 280; and Lalatpur, 
341. 

Tenures, zaminddrt in Banda, 108 ; Hamirpur, 
179 ; Jalaun, 218; Lalatpur, 340; pattiddrt 
in Banda, 108; Hamirpur, 179; Jalaun, 218; 
Lalatpur, 340: village communities or bh &- 
yachdra in Bundelkhand, 44; Banda, 108; 
Hamirpur, 179; Jalaun, 218 ; Lalatpur, 340; 
revenue-free for service, 34 ; Jhansi, 284; 
Lalatpur, 341 ; cldr lands held free of reve¬ 
nue, in Lalatpur, 341 : ubari or quit-rent for 
service, 34 ; Jhansi, 283 ; Lalatpur, 346 ; 
bhejbardr tenures, 108, 180 ; kudbandi tenure 
in Jhansi, 281 ; chdkari tenure of Kotra 
ghat in Jhansi, 283. 

Tendwara, a village of Banda, 595. 

Tehra, a village of Banda, 596. 

Thakurpura, a village of Jhansi, 596. 

Thomas on the Toramamis, 3. 

Tieffentlialer on Bhoja Raja, 5 ; on Pala Kings 
of Gwaliar, 2 0, 11 ; on Or chha, 555. 

Time of sowing principal crops, Jhansi, 251 ; 
Lalatpur, 314. 

Tindwari, a village of Banda, 63, (28, 596, 

Tod on Bhoja Raja, 5, 10. 

Tomars of Gwaliar, 3, 10, 11 ; of Dchli, 16. 

Tons river, 597. 

Tori Fatehpur State, 598. 

Toramanas of Eran and Gwaliar, 3, 4. 

Trade on railway at Banda, 74 ; exports and 
imports iu Banda, 115 ; Hamirpur, 183; Ja¬ 
laun, 222; Jhansi, 289, 294; Lalatpur, 347. 

Transfers of estates in Banda, 113, and under 
each parganah; Hamirpur, 175 ; Jalaun, 
219; Jhansi* 284. 

Tributary States, see page 1, and also under 
each name there given in the alphabetical 
arrangement of Part IX; arrangements with 
Native States, 46, 49. 

Tuars of Dhara, 6, 

U. 

Ubari tenures, 283, 340. 

Uchal Singh of Alipura, 28, 367- 

Ujjayini plate, description of Bhoja Raja’s fa¬ 
mily, 7. 

Ulugh Khan defeats the Raja of Narwar, 16. 

Umri, a village of Jalaun, 26, 599. 

Urai, a parganah of Jalaun, 191, 216, 609. 
Urdiajit of Orchha, 21. 
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V. 

Vajradama of Gwaliar. 

VSkpati of Malwa, 1211. 

Valpy (Mr.) makes settlement of farmed and 
resigned estates in Kalpf, 51, 170, 484. 

Vidhyadhara, successor of Ganda, 13,14. 

Village communities under the Marhattas, 84; 
Mr. Erskine's account of, 44. 

Village watchmen, see police . 

Village officers In Jalaun, 210. 

w. 

Wages and prices, Banda, 112,119 ; Hamfrpur, 
183; Jalaun, 224; Jhansi, 290; Lalatpur, 348. 

Wainganga, inscription on Bhoja Raja's fami¬ 
ly, 7. 

Waring (Mr. Scott), Collector, SO, 123, 168, 
484. 


Waste lands in Banda, 86; Eamfrpur, 142; 

Jalaun, 194; Lalatpur, *08. 

Wauchope (Mr.), Collector, 49,168, 484. 
Weights and measures, Banda, 120; Jalaun, 
223; Jhansi, 289; Lalatpur, 34S. 

Well irrigation in Banda, 87; in Hamfrpur, 

* 182; and in Lalatpur, 313. 

White (Mr.) on Jalaun settlement, 215; JJ&lpx, 
486; K&nch, 509. 

Whitlock (General) in 1857, i32, 187. 

Wild beasts, see zoology . 

Wilkinson (Mr.), Collector of Banda, 61. 
Wilford(Colonel), on Bhoja Raja, 5. 

Wilson (Professor), on Bhoja Baja, 5. 

Wright (Mr.), on settlement of Banda, 124. 

z. 

^amindars, see tenures. 

Zoology of Banda, 77; other districts, 150, 
197, 247, 311. 

Zulfikar Ali, 32, 130. 







